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To  you,  Gentlemen,  my  Jury,  I  present  this  small 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  your  integrity ;  which  decided  in 
my  favour  the  Bill  of  Chanceiy  filed  against  my  lifef: 

And  to  my  learned  Counsel, 

THE  HON.  THOMAS  ERSKINE. 
VICARY  GIBBS,  Esq. 


And  their  Assistants, 


HENRY  DAMPIER,  Esq. 
FELIX  VAUGHAN.  Esq. 
JOHN  GURNEY,  Esq. 


*  [These  three  were  challenged  by  the  Attorney  General.] 
t  The  fears  of  my  printer  (which  I  cannot  call  unfounded,  in  the  present 
d^;raded  state  of  the  press)  do  not  permit  me  to  expose  (as  ought  to  be  dime) 
the  circumstances  producing,  preceding,  accompanying,  and  following  my 
strange  trial  of  six  days  for  High  Treason :  or  to  make  any  remarks  on  the 
important  dianges  which  have  taken  place  in  our  criminal  legal  procwdings; 
and  &e  consequent  future  [insecuriQr]  of  the  lives  of  innocent  English 
subjects. 
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'*  De  moy  Yoyant  n'estre  faici  aulcun  piix  digne  d*<euyre9  et  con- 
siderant  par  tout  ce  tres-noble  royaulme  ung  chascun  aujourdliuy  soy 
instamment  exercer  et  travailler,  part  ii  la  fortification  de  sa  patrie,  et 
la  deffendre :  part  aa  repoulsement  des  ennemia,  et  lea  oflTendre — le 
tout  en  poUce  tant  belle^  en  ordonnance  si  mirificquet  et  a  proufit  tant 
evident  pour  Fadvenir.  Par  doncques  n'estre  adscript  et  en  ranc  mis 
des  nostres  en  partie  ofiensive,  qui  m'ont  estime  trop  imbecille  et  im- 
potent :  de  Taultre  qui  est  deffensive  n'estre  employe  aulcunement :  ay 
impute  h  bonte  plus  que  mediocre,  estre  veu  spectateur  ocieux  de  tant 
vaiUans^  £serts  et  chevalereux  penonaiges  qui  en  veue  et  spectacle  de 
toute  Europe  jouent  ceste  insigne  Fable  et  Tragicque-comedie,  ne  m'es- 
Tertuer  de  moy-mesme,  et  non  y  consommer  ce  rien  mon  tout,  qui  me 
restoit.**— /2a6e/^tf.  Prol.  to  Srd  book:  edit,  Du Chat.  1741. 
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'    But  year  Dialogue,  and  your  Politics,  and  your 

bitter  Notes 

H. 

Cantantes,  my  dear  Burdett,  minus  via  Isdit 

F. 

Cantantes,  if  you  please ;  but  bawling  out  the  Rights  of 
Man,  they  say,  is  not  singing. 

H. 

To  the  ears  of  man,  what  music  sweeter  thanthe  Rights 
of  man? 
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F. 
Yes.     Such  nrusic  as  the  whistling  of  the  wind  before 
a  tempest.    You  very  well  know  what  these  gentlemen 
think  of  it.     You  cannot  have  forgotten 

"  Sir,  Whenever  I  hear  of  the  word  rights,  I  have 
learned  to  consider  it  as  preparatory  to  some  desolating 
doctrine.  It  seems  to  me,  to  be  productive  of  some  wide 
spreading  ruin,  of  some  wasting  desolation."-— Cawwiw^V 

And  do  you  not  remember  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
these  sentiments  were  applauded  by  the  House,  and  the 
splendid  rewards  which  immediately  ibllo wed  this  decla- 
ration ?  For  no  other  earthly  merit  in  the  speaker  that 
(Edipus  himself  could  have  discovered. 

H. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten.     Pity  their  ignorance. 

F. 
Punish  their  wickedness. 

H. 

We  shall  never,  I  believe,  differ  much  in  our  actions, 
wishes  or  opinions.  I  too  say  with  you — Punish  the  wick- 
edness of  those  mercenaries  who  utter  such  atrocities  : 
and  do  you,  with  me,  pity  the  ignorance  and  folly  of 
those  regular  governments  who  reward  them  :  and  who 
do  not  see  that  a  claim  of  rights  by  their  people,  so  far 
from  treason  or  sedition,  is  the  strongest  avowal  they  can 
make  of  their  subjection  :  and  that  nothing  can  more  evi- 
dently shew  the  natural  disposition  of  mankind  to  rational 
obedience,  than  their  invariable  use  of  this  word  right, 
and  their  perpetual  application  of  it  to  all  which  they 
desire,  and  to  every  thing  which  they  deem  excellent. 
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F. 

I  see  the  wickedness  more  plainly  thati  tibe  folly ;  th^ 
consequence  staring  one  in  the  face :  for,  certainly,  if  men 
can  claim  no  rights,  they  cannot  jm^  complain  of  any 

WRONGS. 

H. 
Most  assuredly.     But  your  last  is  almost  an  identical 
proposition ;  and  you  are  not  accustomed  to  make  such. 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  words  moHt  and  wrong  ? 

F. 

What  do  I  mean  by  those  words  ?  What  every  other 
person  means  by  them. 

H. 
And  what  is  that  ? 

F- 
Nay,  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

H. 
Yes.     But  not  better :  and  therefore  not  at  all. 

F. 

Must  we  always  be  seeking  after  the  meaning  of  words  ? 

H. 
Of  important  words  we  must,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  im- 
portant error.  The  meaning  of  these  words  especially 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  mankind;  and  seems  to 
have  been  strangely  neglected  by  those  who  have  made 
the  most  use  of  them. 

F. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  right  ? — Why — It  is  used 

so  variously,  as  substantive,  adjective,  and  adverb;  and 

has  such  apparently  different  significations  (I  think  they 

reckon  between  thirty  and  forty),  that  I  should  hardly 

b2 
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imagine  any  one  single  explanation  of  the  term  would 
be  applicable  to  all  its  uses. 

We  say — ^A  man's  right. 
A  RIGHT  conduct. 
A  RIGHT  reckoning. 
A  RIGHT  line. 
The  RIGHT  road. 

To  do  RIGHT. 

To  be  in  the  right. 

To  have  the  right  on  one's  side. 

The  right  hand. 

Right  itself  is  an  abstract  idea :  and,  not  referring  to 
any  sensible  objects,  the  terms  which  are  the  representa- 
tives of  abstract  ideas  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  de- 
fine or  explain. 

H. 

Oh !  Then  you  are  for  returning  again  to  your  conve- 
nient abstract  ideas;  and  so  getting  rid  of  the  question. 

F. 

No.  I  think  it  Tforth  consideration.  Let  us  see  how 
Johnson  handles  it.  He  did  not  indeed  acknowledge  any 
RIGHTS  of  the  people ;  but  he  was  very  clear  concerning 
Ghosts  and  Witches,  all  the  mysteries  of  divinity,  and  the 
sacred,  indefeasible,  inherent,  hereditary  rights  of  Mo- 
narchy.    Let  us  see  how  he  explains  the  terp). 

RiGHI 
RiGHl 
RiGHl 

No.  He  gives  no  explanation  *  ; — Except  of  right 
hand. 

♦  Johnson  is  as  bold  and  profuse  in  assertion,  as  he  is  shy  and 
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H. 
flow  does  lie  explain  that? 

F. 
He  says,  right  hand  means——"  Not  the  Left  J' 

H. 

You  must  look  then  for  left  hand.  What  says  he 
therel 

He  says — left— — "  sinistratis,  Not  right/" 

H. 
Aye,  So  lie  tells  ns  again  that  right  is — "  Not  wrong^^* 
md  WRONG  is — "  JVirf  right*.'' 

But  seek  no  further  for  intelligence  in  that  quarter ; 
niiere  nothing  but  fraud,  and  cant,  and  folly  is  to  be  found 

sparing  in  explanation.  He  says  that  RIGHT  means — ''  Trtte.** 
Again,  that  it  means — *'  passing  true  judgment,^*  and — *'  passing 
a  judgment  according  to  the  truth  of  things!*  Again,  that  it  meant 
— **  Happy!*  And  again,  that  it  means — **  Perpendieular!*  And 
agahi,  that  it  means—''  In  a  great  degree!* 

All  false,  absurd,  and  impossible. 

*  Our  lawyers  give  us  equal  satisfaction.  Say  they— '<  DROIT 
est,  oa  liin  ad  chose  que  fiiit  tolle  d'auter  per  Tort ;  le  challeiige 
OD  le  claim  de  luy  que  doit  aver  ceo,  est  terme  DROIT/' 

**  Right  is,  where  one  hath  a  thing  that  was  taken  from  another 
werm^fulfy  ;  the  challenge  or  claim  of  him  that  ought  to  have  it,  is 
called  BIGHT.''— Termes  de  la  Ley. 

\See  how  Dr.  Taylor  sweats,  in  his  chapter  of  LAW  and  RIGHT^ 
in  Us  Elements  of  Civil  Law.   - 

"  Jus  IS  an  equivocal  word,  and  stands  for  many  senses  accord- 
iflg  to  its  difl&rent  use  and  acceptatiod.  Some  lawyers  reckon 
up  near  forty.     From  whence  it  follows  that  the  Emperor  and  his 
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— misleading,  mischievous,  folly;  because  it  lias  a  sham 
appearance  of  labour,  learning,  and  piety. 

Right  is  no  other  than  rect-wwi  {Regitum)y  the  past 
participle  of  the  Latin  verb  Regere*.  Whence  in  Italian 
you  have  ritto  ;  and  from  DirigerCy  diritto,  dritto  : 

\Mrfen,  who  begin  tb^r  works  with  definilion,  would  have  done 
better,  if  they  had  proceeded  more  philosophko,  and  distinguished 
before  they  bad  defined. 

"  Therefore  in  this  great  ambiguity  of  signification,  what  relief 
can  be  expected,  must  be  had  from  tlie  most  simple  and  natural  dis« 
tribution ;  and  this  is  what  I  am  endeavouriog/^ 

Taylor's  EUmenis  of  Citnl  Law,  pagq  40. 

''  JURI  operam  daturam^  prius  nosse  oportet,  unde  nomen  JURIS 
descendat.^' — lb.  pag.  55« 

^'  Jtts  geDerale  est :  sed  Xer  juris  est  species.  Jim  ad  non  scripta 
etiam  pertinet.  Leges  ad  JW^scriptum."  So  says  Servius,  ad  Firg.  1. 
^n.  511.  In  this  Dr.  Taylor  thinks  Servius  mistaking.  I  think  the 
Doctor  greatly  mistaking^  and  Servius  a  good  expositor.] 

*  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that,  in  Latin,  G  should  always 
be  pronounced  as  die  Greek  T;  and  C  as  the  Greek  JL  If  Regere 
had  been  pronounced  in  our  manner,  i.e.  Redjere\  its  past  parti- 
ciple would  have  been  Redfitum,  RetctUum^  not  Rectum.  And  if 
Facere,  instead  of  Fakere,  had  been  pronounced  Fassere ;  its  past 
participle  would  have  been  Fassitum,  Fastum ;  not  Fakitum,  Fak- 
turn* 

[XEIP,  Manus.  Xtip-sw — Xsip-sps,  i.  e.  Ger-ere.  Rem,  or 
Res-gerere,  Re-gerere — Re-gere.  So  Gerere — Gessi — Re-gessi, 
Regsi,  Rexi. 

'*  Et  quidem^  initio  civitatis  nostne,  populus,  sine  Lege  certa, 
Mne  Jure  certo«  primum  agere  instituit;  omniaqueMANU  a  regi- 
bus  gubemabantur.'^    Dis.  lib.  1 .  Tit.  2.  lex  2.  §'  1 . 

"  Manus  (says  Dr.  Taylor)  is  generally  taken  for  power  or  au- 
thority, for  an  absolute,  despotic,  or  unlioiited  controul.  So  Cicero 
(pro  Quintio)— «  Omnes  quorurii  in  alterius  MANU  vita  posita  est, 
aiepius  illud  cogitant,  quod  possit  is^  cujus  in  DITIONKet  FOTES- 
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whence  the  French  have  their  antient  droict,  and  their 
modem  droit.  The  Italian  dritto  and  the  French 
DROIT  being  no  other  than  the  past  participle  Z>/- 
reci-um  *. 

TATE  sunt,  quam  quid  debeat^facere/  And  Seoeca  ( iii  CofUrav.) 
— '  Nerao  potest  alium  in  sua  MANU  habere,  qui  ipse  in  aMena 
est*  To  bring  borne  the  word  therefore,  and  to  our  purpose,  MA* 
NUS,  when  apphed  to  government^  is  that  arbitrary  kind  of  admini- 
stration, which  depends  rather  upon  the  will  of  one,  than  the  consent 
of  many."— Titiyfor'*  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  pag.  6.] 

♦  This  important  word  RECTUM  is  unnoticed  by  Vossius.  And 
of  the  etymology  of  JUSTUM  he  himself  hazards  no  opinion.  What 
he  coUects  from  others  concerning  Rego  and  Jtu,  will  serve  to  let 
the  reader  know  what  sort  of  etymology  he  may  expect  from  them 
on  other  occasions. 

^  ReoO,  et  Rex  (quod  ex  JZ^gis  contractum)  quibusdam  placet 
esse  a  ptl^o^,  id  est, /ado.  Isidorus  Regem  ait  dici  a  reete  agendo. 
Sed  hsec  Stoica  est  flllusio.  Nam  planum  est  esse  a  Rego^  Hoc 
Caninius  et  Nunnesius  non  absurde  pro  Rago  dici  putant :  esseque 
id  ab  afXfOy  ^tara  furoBtfftv.  Sed  imprimis  assentiodoctissimo  Vtm- 
cisoo  Junio,  qui  suspicatur  Reoo,  omniaque  ejus  conjugata*  venire 
a  nomine  Rac,  quod  Babyloniis  Regem  notabat.  Sec. 

''  JU8  forense  SLJteoando  9iUt  jubendo  dici  putant.  Alii/ia  qui<^ 
dem  cuUnarium  a  juvando  deducunt ;  forense  autem  a  Jubendo. 
Recentiores  quidam  mirificas  originationes  comment!  sunt.  Sane 
Frandscus  Conanus  jus  mile  dici  ait  AJuxta ;  quiz,  jttxta  legem 
fix,  et  ei  adaequetur  et  accommodetur,  veluti  susb  regular :  quod 
etiam  etymon  adfert  Jod.  de  Salas.  At  Galeotus  Martins  et  Fran* 
ciscus  Sanctius  tradunt,  jus  prima  sua  significationesignare  olera 
aut  puliem :  sed  quia  in  convi  viis  pares  unicuique  partes  dabantur, 
ideo  metaphorice  JUS  vocatum,  quod  suum  unicuique  tribuit. 
Sdpio  GentiHs  8cribit>— <um  prisci  in  agris  Tiverent,  saspeque  infir* 
miores  opprimerentur  a  potentioribus,  eos  qui  afficerentur,  ad  mi«- 
lericordiam  excitandam  wo  m  solitos  exclamare.  Vult  igitur  ab  lou, 
JOUS  (ut  veteres  loquebantur)  dictum  esse ;  quia  infirmiores  nil 
nisi  JUS  atpiant  atque  exposhtlent. 
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In  the  same  manner  our  English  word  just  is  the 
past  participle  of  the  verh  jubere  *. 

Decree,  edict,  statute,  institute,  mandate,  pre- 
cept, are  all  past  participles* 

R 

What  then  is  law  ? 

H. 
In  our  antient  hooks  it  was  written  Laughy  Lagk,  Lage, 
and  Ley  ;  as  Inlaugh^  Utlage,  Hundred-Laghy  &c. 

I' '  ■ '  ■    I  .   . -         .       ■       ■  <»  >  ■■  « 

'<  Alteram  quoque  trvfioXoy^av  idem  adfert ;  ut  a  Jtyoe  sit  JUS  ; 
quemadmodum  Greeds  8ixi)  (ut  aiunt)  quasi  Jio;  xoupij,  Jovisjilia. 
Sane  verisimilior  haec  e^mologia^  quam  prior ;  quam  et  ii  sequun- 
tur,  qui  twg  dici  volunt  quasi  Jovis  Os ;  quia  nempe  id  demum 
justum  sit,  quod  Deus  sit  profatus/^ 

*  I"  Quod  si  populorum  Jussis,  si  principum  decreiUf  si  sen^ 
^€it(fu  judicum  JURA  constituerentur/' — Cicero  de  Leg.  lib,  1.5. 

*'  Qui  pemiciosa  et  injusta  populis  JUSSA  descripserint."^ 
Md.  I.  16. 

<<  The  old  Romans  used  lUSA  [i.  e.  lussa]  for  what  we  now 
write  JURA.  Quinctilian,  1 — 7,  says  the  same.  See  Dn  Taylor^ 
Civil  Law,  page  42. 

**  Nel  principio  del  mondo,  sendo  li  habitatori  rari  vissoDO  uti 
tempo  dispersi  k  similitudine  delle  bestie:  dipoi  multiplicr«ndo 
la  generaaone,  si  ragunomo  insieme,  et  per  potersi  meglio  difen* 
dere,  comiDciamo  a  riguardare  fra  loro,  queUo  che  fusse  piii  ro- 
busto  et  di  maggior'  cuore,  et  fecionlo  come  capo,  et  Tobedivano. 
Da  questo  nacque  la  cognizione  delle  cose  boneste  et  buone»  dif- 
ferent! dalle  pemitiose  et  ree :  perche  veggendo  che  se  uno  noceva 
al  suo  benefattore,  ne  veniva  odio  et  compassiooe  tragli  huomini, 
biasmando  gli  ingraU  et  honorando  quelliche  fussero  grati,  etpen- 
sando  ancora  cbe  quelle  medesime  ingiurie  potevano  essere  fatte  a 
loro;  per  fiiggire  simile  male^  si  riducevaoo  a  fare  leggi,  ordinare 
punizioni  a  chi  contra  facesse ;  donde  venne  la  cognizione  delta 
Justitia.^'^-Macchiavelli,  Discorsi  sapra  Tito  Livio,  lib.  1 .  cap.  fi.] 
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It  is  merely  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  La;  or 
Laej*,  of  the  Grothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb  AAFQAH, 
Lecjan,  ponere :  and  it  means  (something  or  any  things 
Chose,  Cosa,  Aliquid)  Laid  down — ^as  a  rule  of  conduct 

Thus,  When  a  man  demands  his  right  ;  he  asks  only 
that  which  it  is  Ordered  he  shall  have. 

A  RIGHT  conduct  is,  that  which  is  Ordered. 

A  RIGHT  reckoning  is,  that  which  is  Ordered. 

A  RIGHT  line  is,  that  which  is  Ordered  or  directed — 
(not  a  random  extension,  but)  the  shortest  between  two 
points. 

The  RIGHT  road  is,  that  Ordered  or  directed  to  be  pur- 
sued (for  the  object  you  have  in  view)  f. 

To  do  RIGHT  is,  to  do  that  which  is  Ordered  to  be  done. 
.  To  be  in  the  rigqt  is,  to  be  in  such  situation  or  cir- 
cumstances as  are  Ordered. 

To  have  right  or  law  on  one's  side  is,  to  have  in  one's 
favour  that  which  is  Ordered  or  Laid  down.  ^ 

A  RIGHT  and  just  action  is,  such  a  one  as  is  Ordered 
and  commanded. 

A  JUST  man  is,  such  as  he  is  commanded  to  be — qui 
Leges  Juraque  servatj — who  observes  and  obeys  tfie 
things  Laid  down  and  commanded. 

♦  [On  ^m  pp  bocom  ^e  OOoyfCf  apjiat  Leuicicuj  ij  jpeo  ^jiibbe. 
Nomepoj  ]*cop^.  jpeo  jrijrte  yj  jehaten  Deutejionomiam.  Vsst  yjr  o%e]i 
LAEU— JS^ric.  De  Veteri  Testamento.'] 
t  \^*  All  keepe  the  broad  high  way,  and  take  delight 
With  many  rather  for  to  goe  astray. 
And  be  partakers  of  their  evill  plight. 
Then  with  a  few  to  walke  the  RIGHTEST  way." 

Spenser* s  Faerie  Queene,  booke  1.  canto  10.  stanza  10] 
X  It  will  be  found  hereafter  that  the  Latin  Lejr(i.  e.  Legs)  is  no 
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The  RIGHT  hand  is^  that  which  Custom  and  those  who 
have  brought  us.  up  have  Ordered  or  directed  us  to  use  in 
preference,  when  one  hand  only  is  employed :  and  the 
LEFT  hand  is,  that  which  is  Leaved^  Leavd^  Left;  or, 
which  we  are  taught  to  Leave  out  of  use  on  such  an  oc- 
casion.    So  that  LEFT,  you  see,  is  also  a  past  participle. 

F. 

fiut  if  the  laws  or  education  or  custom  of  any  country 
should  order  or  direct  its  inhabitants  to  use  the  left 
hand  in  preference;  how  would  your  explanation  of  right 

other  than  our  ancestors'  past  participle  Lae;*  But  this  inUmation 
(though  in  its  proper  place  here)  comes  before  the  reader  can  be 
ripe  for  it. 

*  In  the  mean  time  he  may»  if  he  pleases,  trifle  with  V odsius^  con- 
cerning Lex: 

**  Lex,  ut  Cic«  1  de  Leg.  et  Varro,  v,  de  L.  L.  testantur^  ita 
dicta ;  quia  Legji  soleat,  quo  omnibus  innotescat*  Sunt  quibus 
a  Legendo  quidem  dici  placeat ;  sed  quatenus  Legere  est  Eligere. 
Augustinus^  sive  alius,  in  quest.  Novi  Testam.  '  Lex  ab  £lec« 
tione  dicta  est,  ut  e  mulris  quod  eligas  sumas.^  AHqui  etiam  sic 
dici  volunt,non  quia  populo  Legere^ur, cum  ferretur :— quod  verum 
etymon  putamus : — sed  quia  scriberetur,  Legendaque  proponero- 
tur. '  At  minime  audiendus  Thomas,  quasst.  xc.  art.  1  •  ubi  LEGEM 
dici  ait  a  Ligando.  Quod  etymon  plerique  etiam  Scholasticoruiti 
adferunt.'* 

p'  Lex  (says  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Civil  Law)  is  a  general  term^  in- 
cluding every  law  enacted  by  a  proper  authority."    page  146. 

The  Greek  words  2VbfA0$  and  Bea-ftAg  have  similar  derivadops  from 
NeiMO,  r^o ;  and  Tidr^fu,  pono. 

In  page  147,  Dr.  Taylor  says — "  Lex,  in  the  large  idea  of  it, 
includes  every  law  enacted  by  a  proper  authority,  and  is  applicable 
to  the  Law  of  Nature,  as  well  as  the  Civil  Law ;  and  to  customary, 
or  unwritten  law,  with  the  same  propriety,  as  to  written.     It  means 
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hand  apply  to  them  ?  And  I  remember  to  haye  read  in 
a  voyage  of  De  Gama's  to  Kalekut^  (the  first  made  by  the 
Portuguese  round  Africa^)  that  the  people  of  Melinda^.  a 
polished  and  flourishing  people,  are  all  Left-handed*. 

H. 

With  reference  to  the  European  custom,  the  author 
describes  them  truly.  But  the  people  of  Melinda  are  as 
Right-handed  as  the  Portuguese :  for  they  use  that  hand 
m  preference  which  is  Ordered  by  their  custom,  and  Leave 


a  Rule,  a  Precept^  or  Injunction  :  a  number  or  system  of  which, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  gives  us  the  idea  of  Jus." 

''  Hac  LEGE  tibi  meam  adstringo  fidem." 

Terence*  Eunuch. 

''  £a  LEGE  atque  omine,  ut^  si  te  inde  ezemerim,  ego  pro  te 

molam/'  Terence,  Jndr. 

See  Dr.  Taylor,  how  he  boggles,  page  151.] 

[«  When  the  Grecians  write,  or  calculate  with  counters,  they 

cany  the  hand  from  the  le/i  to  the  right ;  but  the  Egyptians,  on^ 

the  contrary,  from  the  right  to  the  left :  and  yet  pretend,  in  doing 

so,  that  their  line  tends  to  the  right,  and  ours  to  the  left." — Little- 

bury' 8  Translation  of  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  book  ^.  pag.  158. 

" Boys  crown*d  the  beakers  high 

With  wine  delicious,  and  from  right  to  left 
Distributing  the  cups,  served  ev'ry  guest." 

Cowper's  Iliad,  vol.  1  •  ed.  2.  pag.  £9* 

" He  from  right  to  left 

Rich  nectar  from  the  beaker  drawn  alert 
Distributed  to  all  tlie  powers  divine." 

Ibid.  vol.  1 .  ed;2.  pag.  35. 
"  Then  thus  Eupithes*  son  Antinoiis  spake. 
From  right  to  left,  my  friends !  as  wine  is  given. 
Come  forth,  and  in  succession  try  the  bow. 

Cowper's  Odyssey,  vol.  2.  book  2 1 .  p.  230.] 
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out  of  employ  the  other ;  which  is  therefore  their  left 
haad*. 


*  [In  the  8th  canto  of  the  Ist  book  of  the  Faerie  Queen,  Spenser 
in  the  10th  stanza  teUs  us,  that  Arthur,  in  his  combat  with  the 
giants ''  sroott  off  bis  LEFT  arme." 

^* With  blade  all  burning  bright 

He  smott  off  his  LEFT  arme,  which  hke  a  block 
Did  M  to  ground." — Faerie  Queene,  booke  1.  canto  8.  st.  10. 
After  which  he  tells  us,  in  the  17th  and  18th  stanzas,  that  this 
same  ^ant, 

"^' all  enraged  with  smart  and  frantick  yre, 

Came  hurtling  in  full  fiers,  and  forst  the  knight  retyre. 

The  force,  which  wont  in  two  to  be  disperst, 

In  one  alone  LEFT  hand  he  now  unites. 

Which  is  through  rage  more  strong  than  both  were  erst/' 

Faerie  Queene,  booke  1.  canto  8.  st.  18. 

This  force  in  the  LEFT  hand,  after  the  LEFT  arme  had  been 
smitten  off^  puzzled  the  editors  of  Spenser ;  accordingly  in  four 
editions,  RIGHT  hand  is  substituted  for  LEFT. 

On  tins  last  passage  Mr.  Church  says, — ''  So  the  first  and  se- 
cond editions,  the  folio  of  1609>  and  Hughes's  first  edition,  read : 
which  is  certainly  wrong ;  for  it  is  said,  st.  10, 

'  He  smott  off  his  LEFT  arme' — 
I  read  with  the  folios  l6l  1^  1679)  and  Hughes's  second  edition, 
— BIGHT  HAND." 

On  which  Note  Mr.  Todd  says,—"  Mr.  Church,  I  believe,  has 
followed  too  hastily  the  erring  decision  of  those  editions  which  read 
—EIGHT  HAND.  The  poet  means  LEFT  as  a  participle:  the 
giant  has  now  but  one  single  hand  LEFT ;  in  which,  however,  he 
unites  the  force  of  ttco.  Mr.  Upton's  edition,  and  Tonson's  of 
1758,  follow  the  original  reading — In  one  alone  LEFT  hand,** 

Mr.  Todd  has  well  explained  the  meaning  of  the  passage ;  but 
is  not  at  all  aware  that  LEFT  is  equally  a  participle  in  both  its  ap- 
plications. 

But  Mr.  Todd  no  where  shows  himself  a  Conjurer  .J 
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F. 

Sorely  the  word  right  is  sometimes  used  in  some 
other  sense.  And  see,  in  this  Newspaper  before  us*, 
M.  Portalis,  contending  for  the  Concordat^  says — "  The 
multitude  are  much  more  impressed  with  what  they  are 
commanded  to  obey,  than  what  is  proved  to  them  to  be 
RIGHT  and  JUST."  This  will  be  complete  nonsense,  if 
RIGHT  and  JUST  mean  Ordered  and  commanded. 

H. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  make  sense  of  the  arguments 
of  M.  Portalis.  The  whole  of  his  speech  is  a  piece  of 
wretched  mummery  employed  to  bring  back  again  to 
France  the  more  wretched  mummery  of  Pope  and  Popery. 
Writers  on  such  subjects  are  not  very  anxious  about  the 
meaning  of  their  words.  Ambiguity  and  equivocation 
are  their  strong  holds.    Explanation  would  undo  them. 

F. 
Well,  but  Mr.  Locke  uses  the  word  in  a  maimer  hardly 
to  be  reconciled  with  your  account  of  it   He  says — '*  Qod 
has  a  RIGHT  to  do  it,  we  are  his  creatures/' 

H. 
It  appears  to  me  highly  improper  to  say,  that  God  has 
a  RIGHT :  as  it  is  also  to  say,  that  Grod  is  just.  For  no- 
thing is  Orderedy  directed  or  commanded  concerning  God. 
The  expressions  are  inapplicable  to  the  Deity ;  though 
they  are  common,  and  those  who  use  them  have  the  best 
intentions.  They  are  applicable  only  to  men ;  to  whom 
alone  language  belongs,  and  of  whose  sensations  only 


•  Morning  Chronicle,  Monday,  April  12,  1802. 
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Words  are  the  representatiyes  ;  to  men,  who  are  by  na* 
ture  the  subjects  of  Orders  and  commands* ^  and  whose 
chief  merit  is  obedience. 

F. 
Every  thing  then  that  is  Ordered  and  commanded  is 
RIGHT  and  JUST ! 

H. 

Surely.  For  that  is  only  affirming  that  what  is  Or- 
dered  and  commanded^  is — Ordered  and  commanded^. 

F. 
Now  what  becomes  of  your  vaunted  rights  of  man  ? 
According  to  you,  the  chief  merit  of  men  is  obedience : 
imd  whatever  is  Ordered  and  commanded  is  right  and 
jcsT  I  This  is  pretty  well  for  a  Democrat !  And  these 
liaVe  always  been  your  sentiments  ? 

H, 

Always.   And  these  sentiments  confirm  my  democracy. 

Th^se  sentiments  do  not  appear  to  have  made  you  very 
conspicuous  for  obedience.  There  are  not  a  few  passages, 
I  believe,  in  your  life,  where  you  have  opposed  what  was 

*  What  Ariosto  fabled  of  his  horses,  is  true  of  mankind : 
'<  Si  che  in  poche  ore  for  tutd  montaiti, 
Che  con  seUa  e  confreno  erano  nati.* 

Orl.  Fur.  canto  38.  st.  34. 

+  [Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  erroneously  cour 

demns  Ulpian's  De6nition  of  the  Law  of  Nature.    The  Doctor's 

error  springs  from  his  not  having  been  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the 

words  JUS,  RECTUM,  LEX. 

''  Jus  naturale  est  quod  Natura  omnia  animalia  docuii.**     Di- 
gest, book  1.  tit.  1.  law  1.  parag.  3. 

Instead  ofdocuit,  he  might  have  said  JUSSIT.] 
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Ordered  and  commanded.    Upon  your  own  principles,  was 
thatuoHT? 

H. 
Perfectly. 

F. 

How  now !  Was  it  Ordered  and  commanded  that  you 
should  oppose  what  was  Ordered  BXi'di  commanded  1  Can 
the  same  thing  be  at  the  same  time  both  right  and  wrong  ? 

H. 

Travel  back  to  Melinda,  and  you  will  find  the  difficulty 
most  easily  solved.  A  thing  may  be  at  the  same  time 
both  RIGHT  and  wrong,  as  well  as  right  and  left*.  It 
may  be  commanded  to  be  done,  and  commanded  not  to  be 
done.  The  Law,  Lse^,  La^,  i.  e.  That  which  is  Laid  down, 
may  be  different  by  different  authorities. 

I  have  always  been  most  obedient  when  most  taxed 
with  disobedience.  But  my  right  hand  is  not  the  right 
hand  of  Melinda.  The  right  I  revere  is  not  the  right 
adored  by  sycophants;  the  Jus  vagum,  the  capricious 
command  of  princes  or  ministers.  I  follow  the  law  of  God 
(what  is  Laid  down  by  him  for  the  rule  of  my  conduct) 
when  I  follow  the  laws  of  human  nature ;  which,  with- 
out any  human  testimony,  we  know  must  proceed  from 

*  In  an  action  for  damages  the  Ck>un8el  pleaded, — **  My  client 
was  travelling  from  Wimbledon  to  London :  he  kept  the  LEFT 
side  of  the  road,  and  that  was  RIGHT.  The  plaintiff  was  travelling 
from  London  to  Wimbledon :  he  kept  the  RIGHT  side  of  the  road, 
and  that  was  WRONG." 

''  The  rule  of  the  road  is  a  paradox  quite. 
In  driving  your  carriage  along. 
If  you  keep  to  the  LEFT,  you  are  sure  to  go  RIGHT ; 
If  you  keep  to  the  RIGHT,  you  go  WRONG." 
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God :  aad  upon  these  are  founded  the  rights  of  man,  or 
what  is  ordered  for  man.  I  revere  the  Constitution  and 
constitutional  laws  of  England ;  because  they  are  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  God  and  nature :  and  upon 
these  are  founded  the  rational  rights  of  Englishmen.  If 
princes  or  ministers  or  the  corrupted  sham  representa- 
tives of  a  people,  order^  command^  or  lay  down  any  thing 
contrary  to  that  which  is  ordered,  commanded  ox  laid  down 
by  God,  human  nature,  or  the  constitution  of  this  govern- 
ment ;  I  will  still  hold  fast  by  the  higher  authorities.  If 
the  meaner  authorities  are  offended,  they  can  only  destroy 
the  body  of  the  individual ;  but  can  never  affect  the 
BIGHT,  or  that  which  is  ordered  by  their  superiors  *• 

*[«'  Qucddam  JURA  non  scripta,  sed  omnibus  scriptis  ctrHora^ 
— Seneca  (the  father)  I.  QnUrov.  1.  quoted  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his 
J^ements  of  Civil  Law,  pag.  241.  Custom. 
•  *«  Ante  Legem  Moysi  scriptam  in  tabulis  lapideis,  LEGEM  fuisse 
cootendo  non  scriptam,  que  naturalittr  intelligebatur ;  et  a  patribus 
custodiebatur/'-^Ter^titttaii.  adverms  Judao$,edii.  Rigalt  p.  206* 
*-A1bo  quoted  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

<'  No  ctfs/om  can  prevail  agsdnst  right  reason,  and  the  law  of  na- 
ture."— Dr.  Taylor,  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  pag.  245. 

Agam,  page  246 :  "  The  will  of  the  people  is  the  foundatioD  of 
custom.  But  if  it  be  grounded  not  upon  reason,  but  error,  it  is  not 
the  will  of  the  people.    Quoniam  non  velle  videtur,  qui  erravit.*^ 


EHEA  nTEPOENTA, 

Sfc. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF    ABSTRACTION. 


Well,  Well.  I  did  not  mean  to  touch  that  string 
which  vibrates  with  you  so  strongly :  I  wish  for  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  information.  Your  political  principles  at 
present  are  as  much  out  of  fashion  as  your  clothes. 

H. 

I  know  it  I  have  good  reason  to  know  it.  But  the 
fashion  must  one  day  return,  or  the  nation  be  undone. 
For  without  these  principles,  it  is  impossible  that  the  in- 
dividuals of  any  country  should  long  be  happy,  or  any 
society  prosperous. 

F. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dispute  it  with  you.  I  see  evidently 
that,  not  He  who  demands  rights,  but  He  who  abjures 
them,  is  an  Anarchist  For,  before  there  can  be  any 
thing  R£CT-tt9n,  there  must  be  Reg-enSy  Reg'Sy  Rex*, 

*  The  following  lines  have  more  good  sense  than  metre : 

<'  Dum  Rex  a  regere  dicatur  nomen  habere, 
Nomen  habet  sine  re,  nisi  studet  jura  tenere." 
VOL.  II.  c  So 
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i.  e.  Qui  or  Quod  Reg-iL  And  I  admire  more  than  ever 
your  favourite  maxim  of — Rex,  Lex  loquens* ;  Lex,  Rex 
mutus.  I  acknowledge  tlie  senses  he  has  given  us — the 
experience  of  those  senses — and  reason  (the  effect  and 
result  of  those  senses  and  that  experience)-^to  be  the 
assured  testimony  of  God :  against  which  no  human  testi- 
mony ever  can  prevail.  And  I  think  I  can  discover,  by 
the  help  of  this  etymology,  a  shorter  method  of  deter- 
mining disputes  between  well-meaning  men,  concerning 
questions  of  right  :  for,  if  right  and  just  mean  ordered 
and  commanded,  we  must  at  once  refer  to  the  order  and 
command;  and  to  the  atUhority  which  ordered  and  tomr 
manded. 

But  I  wish  at  present  for  a  different  sort  of  information. 
Is  this  manner  of  explaining  right  and  just  and  law 
and  DROIT  and  dritto  peculiarly  applicable  to  those 
words  only,  or  will  it  apply  to  others  ?  Will  it  enable  us 
to  account  for  what  is  called  Abstraction,  and  for  abstract 
ideas,  whose  existence  you  deny  ? 

H. 

I  think  it  will :  and,  if  it  must  have  a  name,  it  should 
rather  be  called  subaudition  than  abstraction  ;  though  I 
mean  not  to  quarrel  about  a  title. 

So  Judicans.  — •  Judic's.    Judix.     Judex. 

Vindicans.  —  Vindic's.     Vindix.     Vindex. 

Ducens.  —  Due's.     Dux. 

Indicans.  —  Indie's.     Indix.     Index. 

S'implieans.  —  Simplic's.    Simplix.    Simplex. 

Dupticans.  —  Duplie's.     Duplix.     Duplex. 

Sup-plieans.  —  Suppliers.    Supplix.     Supplex.   &c. 

*  [Buchanan,  De  Jure  Regfd  aptid  Scotos.'] 
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The  terms  you  speak  of,  however  denoininated  in  con* 
stroction,  are  generally  (I  say  generally)  Participles  or 
AdjectiTes  used  without  any  Substantive  to  which  they 
can  be  joined ;  and  are  therefore^  in  canstructumj  consi* 
dered  as  Substantives. 

An  Act  —  (aliquid)  Act^um. 

A  Fact  —  (aliquid)  Fact-um. 

A  Debt         —  (aliquid)  DeUt-nm. 

Rent  —  (aliquid)  Rendit-xifn.  reddituro. 

Tribute  —  (aliquid)  Tribut-um. 

An  Attribute  —  (aliquid)  Attribut-um. 

Incense  —  (aliquid)  Incens-um. 

An  Expanse  —  (aliquid)  Eafam-um.    &c*. 

Such  words  compose  the  bulk  of  every  language.  In 
English  those  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian,  are  easily  recognized ;  because  those  lan- 
guages are  sufficiently  familiar  to  us,  and  not  so  familiar 
as  our  own:  those  from  the  Greek  are  more  striking; 
because  more  unusual :  but  those  which  are  original  in 
our  own  language  have  been  almost  wholly  overlooked, 
and  are  quite  unsuspected. 

These  words,  these  Participles  and  Adjectives,  not 
understood  as  such,  have  caused  a  metaphysical  jargon 
and  a  false  morality,  which  can  only  be  dissipated  by 
etymology.  And,  when  they  come  to  be  examined,  you 
will  find  that  the  ridicule  which  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton 
has  justly  bestowed  upon  the  Papists  for  their  absurd 

*  It  will  easily  be  perceived,  that  we  adopt  the  whole  Latin 
word,  omittibg  only  the  sequent  Latin^  I'^r^cle ;  because  we  use  a 
precedent  Article  of  our  owo.  For  a  similar  reason  we  properly 
say— The  Ccfran,  and  not  the  AUcoran. 

c2  . 
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coinage  of  Saints,  is  equally  applicable  to  ourselves  and 
to  all  other  metaphysicians;  whose  moral  deities,  moral 
causes,  and  moral  qualities  are  not  less  ridiculously 
coined  and  imposed.upon  their  followers. 

Fate 

Destiny 

Luck 

Lot 

Chance 

Accident 

Heaven 

Hell 

Providence 

Prudence 

Innocence 

Substance 

Fiend 

Angel 

Apostle 

Saint 

Spirit 

True 

False 

Desert 

Merit 

Fault   &c.  &c. 

as  well  as  just,  kight  and  wrong  *,  are  all  merely  Par- 
ticiples poetically  embodied,  and  substantiated  by  those 
who  use  them. 


♦  [«  These  two  Princes  beyng  neighbours,  the  one  at  Milan  the 
other  at  Parma,  shewed  smal  frendshyp  the  one  to  the  other.  But 
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So  Church  *,  for  instance,  (Dominicumy  diquid)  is  an 
Adjective ;  and  formerly  a  most  wicked  one ;  whose  mis- 
interpretation caused  more  slaughter  and  pillage  of  man- 
kind than  all  the  other  cheats  together* 

F. 

Something  of  this  sort  I  can  easily  perceive ;  but  not 
to  the  extent  you  carry  it.  I  see  that  those  sham  deities 
Fate  and  Destiny — aliquid  Fatuniy  quelque  chose 
Dtstinie — are  merely  the  past  participles  of  Fart  and 
Deainerf. 

Octayio  was  evermore  wrong  to  the  worse  by  many  and  sundry 
spites." — JZ.  Ascham's  Letters,  page  12.] 

*  [Kufutx-of,  "Ofy  -01 :  edifice,  or  sect,  or  clergy,  &c.] 

t  [''  Quid  enim  aliud  est  FATUM,  quara  quod  de  unoquoqu^ 
nostrftm  Deus  Fatus  est." — Minucius  Felix,  Octavius. 

^'  Id  actum  est,  mihi  crede,  ab  illo,  quisquis  formator  universi 
fuit;  sive  ille  Deus  est  potens  omnium ;  sive  incorporalis  Ratio, 
iDgentium  operum  artifex ;  sive  divinus  spiritus  per  omnia  maxima 
ac  minima  equali  intentione  diffusus;  sive  FATUM  et  immuta- 
bills  caussarum  inter  se  cobserentium  Series." — Seneca  Consolatio 
ad  Htlviam,  edit.  Lipsii,  4to.  1 652.  pag.  77. 

'^  On  FATE  alone  man's  happiness  depends. 
To  parts  concealed  Fate's  prying  powV  extends : 
And  if  our  stars  of  their  kind  influence  fail, 
The  gifts  of  nature,  what  v»^ill  they  avail !" 

DrydenU  Juvaml,  Sat.  U. 
'<  Tis  FATE  that  flings  the  dice ;  and,  as  she  flings. 
Of  kings  makes  pedants,  and  of  pedants,  kings." 

/6a.  Sat.  7. 
''  And  think'st  thou  Jove  himself  with  patience  then 
Can  hear  a  pray'r  condemn'd  by  wicked  men  i 
That,  void  of  care,  he  lolls  supine  in  state. 
And  leaves  his  bus'ness  to  be  done  b}^  FATE  ?" 

Dryden's  translcction  of  Persius,  Sat.  2. 
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.  Th«^  Chancjc*  C^high  Arbiter  t"  as  Milton  calls 
him)  and  hia  twin-brother  Accipbnt,  are  merely  the 
participles  of  Eschmr,  Cheoivy  and  Cadere.  And  that 
to  say — "  It  befell  me  by  chance,  or  by  accident," — 
is  absurdly  saying — "  It  fell  by  falling.'*  And  that  an 
incident,  a  CASE,  an  escheat,  decay,  are  likewise 
participles  of  the  same  verb. 


"  E  pure 


Trovasi  ancor  chi,  per  sottrarsi  a'  Numi, 
Forma  un  Nume  del  CA80  :  e  vuol  ch'  il  mondo 
Da  una  mente  immortal  retto  non  sia." 

Metastasio,  Ciro  rieonosciuto,  att  £-•  sc.  2. 

**  I  can  giue  no  certaine  iudgement,  whether  the  affaires  of 
mortal!  men  are  gouemed  by  FATE  and  immutable  NECESSITIE, 
or  haue  their  course  and  change  by  CHANCE  and  fortune/' 

''  Others  are  of  opinion  thate  FATE  and  DESTINY  may  well 
stand  with  the  course  of  our  actions,  yet  nothing  at  all  depend  of 
the  planets  and  starres ;  but  proceed  from  a  connexion  of  naturall 
causes  as  from  their  beginning/' — Jnnales  of  Tacitw,  translated 
by  Grtemoey.  l622. 6  booke.  p.  128. 

<'  Oh !  come  spesso  il  mondo 
Nel  giudicar  delira, 
Perdife  gli  eflfetti  ammira. 

Ma  la  cagion  non  sa. 
£  chiama  poi  FORTUNA 
Quella  cagion  che  ignora ; 
E  il  suo  difetto  adora 
Cangiato  in  Deitk. 

Metastasio,  II  Tempio  deW  Eternitd.} 

*  Chance — (Escheame)* 

<<  The  daie  is  go,  the  nightes  CHAUNCE 
Hath  derked  sdl  the  bright  sonne." 

Gower^  lib.  8.  fol.  1 79-  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

^  ■-  «  Next  him,  high  Arbiter 

Chance  governs  all."         Paradise  Lost,  book  2. 
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I  agree  with  you  that  providence,  prudence,  inno- 
cence, SUBSTANCE,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  tribe  of 
qualities  (in  Ence  and  Ance)  are  merely  the  Neater 
plurals  of  the  present  participles  of  Vukre,  Nocere^ 
Stare,  &c.  &c. 

That  ANGEL,  SAINT,  SPIRIT  are  the  past  participles  of 
ajTsXXsij^,  Sanciri,  Spirare*. 

[«  Some  think  that  CHANCE  rules  all,  that  NATURE  steers 

The  moving  seasons,  and  turns  round  the  years." 

Juvenal,  Sat.  13.  by  Creech. 

"  Sunt  qui  in  FORTUNE  jam  casibus  omnia  ponant^ 

£t  nullo  credant  mundum  rectore  moveri, 

Natura  solvente  vices  et  lucis  et  anni." 

^  .  ,.    .  J«t?.  Sat.  J 3. 

^*  Queste  gran  maravighe  falsamente 

Son  state  attribuite  alia  FORTUNA, 
Con  dir,  che  in  questa  cosa  elV  k  potente 
Sopra  quelle,  che  son  sotto  la  luna." 

Orlando  Innamorato  (da  Berni),  cant.  8.  st.  4.] 
*  In  the  same  manner  Animus,  Jnima,  Unu^,  and  !^w;^,  are 
partidples. 

^  Afdma  est  ab  Aninms,  Animus  vero  est  a  Greeco  Avtfu^,  quod 
did  volunt  quasi  AifM^y  ab  Aeo,  sive  Atfi,^,  quod  est  I7w« :  et  Latinis 
a  tpirando,  Spiritus.     Imo  et  ^tij^  est  a  *ux(o,  quod  Hesychius 
exponit  IIvw. 
*'  Animam  pro  vento  accipit  Horat. 

*'  Impellunt  Anima  lintea  Thracise." 
"  Pro  Halitu  accipit  Titonius ; 

'<  Interea  icetida  Anima  nasum  oppugnat.'^ 
"  Et  Plautus — ^Asin.  act  5.  see.  1 1 . 

''  Die,  amabo,  an  foetet  Anima  uxoris  tuae.'* 
*^  A  posteriori  hac  significatione  interdum  bene  maleve  animatus 
didtur,  cui  Anima  bene  maleve  olet.    Sic  sane  interpretantur 
quidam  illud  Varronis,  Bimargo  : 

'^  Avi  et  atavi  nostri,  cum  allium  ac  coepe  eorum  verba  olerent 
tamen  optime  animati  erant."     F.ossii  Etym.  Lat. 
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I  see  besides  that  adult  ^  apt  ft  and  adept  are  the 
past  participles  of  Adoko  and  Apia. 

That  CANT,  chaunt,  accent,  canto,  cantata,  are 
the  past  participles  of  Canere^  Cantare  and  Chanter. 

That  the  Italian  Cucolo^  a  cuckow,  gives  us  the  verb 
To  Cucoly  (without  the  terminating  d,)  as  the  common 
people  rightly  pronounce  it,  and  as  the  verb  was  formerly 
and  should  still  be  written. 

''  I  am  cuckoUed  and  fooFd  to  boot  too.** 

B.  and  Fletcher,  Women  plecufd. 

"  If  he  be  married,  may  he  dream  he  's  cuckoFd.'* 

Ibid.  Loyal  Subject. 

.  To  Cucoly  is,  to  do  as  the  cuckow  does :  and  Cucol-ed^ 
Cucofdy  Cucoldy  its  past  participle,  means  Cuckow-ed^ 
i.  e.  Served  as  the  cuckow  serves  other  birds;};. 

♦  "  Adolere  propria  est  crescere,  ut  scribit  Servius  ad  Eel.  viii. 
Unde  et  Adultum  pro  Adoltum,  sive  Adolitum'' — Vos$ii  Etym. 
Lat. 

t  **  Apio,  sive  Apo,  antiquis  erat  AdligOj  sive  vinculo  compre- 
hendo ;  prout  scribit  Festus  in  Apex.  Servius  ad  z.  iEn.  Isidorus, 
lib.  six.  cap.  xxx.  Confirmat  et  Glossarium  Arabico-Latinum ; 
ubi  legas— ^jno,  Ligo.  Ab  Apio  quoque,  Festo  teste,  Aptus  is 
dicitur,  qui  convenienter  alicui  junctus  est.  &c. 

^*  Ab  Apio  est  Apiscor :  nam  quas  ApimuSf  id  est,  comprehend!- 
mus,  ea  Apiscimur.  Ab  Apisci,  Jdipisci,  &c." — Fosm  Etym.  Lat. 

%  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  and  insipid  than  the 
labours  (for  they  laboured  it)  of  Du  Cange,  Mezerai,  Spelman, 
and  Menage,  concerning  this  word.  Chaucer's  bantering  etymo- 
logy is  far  preferable. 

— -  ^*  that  opprobrous  name  COKOLD ; 

Ransake  yet  we  wolde  if  we  might 

Of  this  worde  the  trewe  ortography, 

The  very  disccnt  and  ethymology; 
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A  DATE  is  merely  the  participle  Datum^  which  was 
written  by  the  Romans  at  the  bottom  of  their  Epistles. 

As  DEBT  [i.  e.  Debit]  is  the  past  participle  of  Debere; 
so  DUE  is  the  past  participle  of  Devoir^  and  value  of 
Valoir. 

[^  Like  as  (O  captaine)  this  farre  sedng  art 
Of  lingring  vertue  best  beseemeth  you. 
So  vigour  of  the  hand  and  of  the  hart 
Of  us  is  lookt,  as  DEBET  by  us  DEW." 

Godfrey  ofBulloigne,  cant.  5.  st.  6.  translated 
by  R.  C.  Esq.  printed  1594.] 

The  wel  and  grounde  of  the  first  inuencion 
To  knowe  the  ortography  we  must  deryue. 
Which  is  COKE  and  COLD,  in  composycion, 
By  reason,  as  nyghe  as  I  can  contryue. 
Than  howe  it  is  written  we  knowe  belyue. 
But  yet  lo,  by  what  reason  and  grounde 
Was  it  of  th^se  two  wordes  compounde. 

'*  As  of  one  cause  to  gyue  very  iudgement 
Themylogy  let  us  first  beholde, 
Eche  letter  an  hole  worde  dothe  represent^ 
As  C,  put  for  colde,  and  O,  for  olde, 
K,  is  for  hiaue,  thus  diners  men  holde. 
The  first  parte  of  this  name  we  haue  founde, 
Let  us  ethymologise  the  seconde. 

<'  As  the  first  finder  mente  1  am  sure 
C,  for  Calot,  for  of^  we  haue  O, 
L,  for  Leudef  D,  for  Demeanuref 
The  crafte  of  the  enuentour  ye  may  se,  lo, 
Howe  one  name  signyfyeth  persons  two, 
A  colde  olde  Knaue,  COKOLDE  him  selfe  wening, 
And  eke  a  Calot  of  leude  demeanyng.*' 

Remedye  o/Loue,  fol.  341.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

Junius,  Vossius  and  Skinner  were  equally  wide  of  the  mark. 
«  Inepte  autem  Celtae,  eosque  imitati  Belgae,  CUCULUH  vocfuit 
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Ditto  (adopted  by  us  togedier  with  the  Italian  method 
of  Bookkeeping),  dittt  (in  imitation  of  the  Italian  verses), 

BANDITEy    BANDETTO,    BANDITTI,    EDICT,    VERDICT,    IN- 
TERDICT, are  past  participles  of  Dicere  and  Dire. 

**  No  savage  fierce,  BANDITE,  or  mountaneer 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity/' — Comu$,  ver.  426. 

''  A  Roman  sworder  and  BANDETTO  slaue 
Murder'd  sweet  TuUy.'' 

2d  Part  of  Henry  VL  Ist  fol.  pag.  138. 

Alert  (as  well  as  Erect)  is  the  past  participle  of 
Erigere,  now  in  Italian  Ergere:  AW  erecta,  AWercta^ 
Alterta. 

[''  Rinaldo  stava  ALL'  ERTA,  attento  e  accorto/' 

Orlando  Innamorato  {da  Bemi),  lib.  1.  cant.  5*  st.  9. 

«  Fra  se  pensando  il  modo  e  la  maniera 
Di  salir  sopra  al  scoglio  ERTO  e  villano.'' 

J6i<2.*Ub.  1 .  cant.  5.  st.  73. 


ilium  qui,  uzorem  habens  adulteram,  alienos  liberos  enutrit  pro 
suis:  nam  tales  Currucas  dicere  debemus,  ut  paret  ex  natura 
utriusque  avis,  et  contrario  usu  vocis  CUCULI  apud  Plautum.'' 

Fo9sii  Etym.  Lot. 

<'  Hi  plane  confuderunt  CUCULUM  et  Currucam!* — Junius. 

,  **  Certum  autem  est  nostrum  CUCKOLD,  non  a  Cuculo  ortum 
duzisse :  tales  enim  non  CucuK  sunt,  sed  Curruca :  non  sua  ova 
aliis  supponunt ;  sed  e  contra^  aliena  sibi  supposita  incubant  et 
fovent." — Skbmer. 

The  whole  diflBculty  of  the  etymologists,  and  their  imputation 
upon  us  of  absurdity,  are  at  once  removed  by  observing,  that»  in 
English,  we  do  not  call  them  CUCULI,  but  cuculati  (if  I  may  coin 
the  word  on  this  occasion),  i.  e.  We  call  them  not  Cuckows  but 
cuckowed. 
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''  Veggpou  in  varie  pard  a  cento  a  cento 
Qudy  che  per  Y  alta  c^astrosa  strada 
Salir  r  eccelso  coUe  anno  talento. 
La  difficile  impresa  altri  noa  bada. 
Ma  tratto  dal  desio  b'  inoltra,  e  sale, 
Onde  avvien  poi  cbe  vergognoso  cada : 
Altri  con  fonsa  al  desiderio  uguak 
Supera  V  erta/' 

Metastasio,  La  Strada  delta  Gloria,  edit 
Parigi.  1781.  vol.  8.  pag.  31?. 

**  Tu  rendi  sol  la  maestk  sicura 
Di  sorte  rea  contro  Tingiurie  usate, 
Non  le  fosse  profonde,  o  Y  ERT£  mura/' 
Mdasiama.  Edit.  1781.  La  PubblicaFeliciti,  torn.  9*^9^.321.] 

^  II  palafiren,  ch'avea  il  demouio  al  fianco, 
Port&  la  spaventata  Dordfice, 
Che  non  pot^  arrestarla  fiume,  e  manco 
Fossa,  bosco,  palude,  ERTA,  o  pendice/' 

Orlando  FuriosOy  cant.  £?•  st.  5. 

**  Tu  vedm  prima  A  l!  ERTA  andare  i  fiumi, 
Ch'ad  altri  mai,  ch'a  te  volga  il  pensiero.'* 

lUd.  cant.  33.  St.  60. 

**  Chi  mostra  il  pi^  scoperto,  e  chi  gambetta, 
Chi  coUe  gambe  ALL'  ERTA  6  sott^rrato.'' 

Morgante,  cant.  19*  st*  173. 

**  Or  ritorniamo  a  Pagan,  chi  stupiti 
Per  maraviglia  tenean  gli  occhi  ALL'  ERTA.** 

i6u{.  cant.24.  St.  114. 

AWercta  (by  a  transposition  of  the  aspirate)  became 
the  French  Afherte,  as  it  was  formerly  written ;  and  (by 
a  total  suppression  of  the  aspirate)  the  modern  French 
Akrte. 

S.  Johnson  says — "  Alert,  adj.  [Akrte  Fr.  perhaps 
from  Alacris;  but  probably  from  A  Vart,  according  to 
Art,  or  rule.] 
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'M.  In  the  military  sense,  on  guard,  watchful,  vigilant 
ready  at  a  call. 

"  2.  In  the  common  sense,  brisk,  pert,  petulant,  smart ; 
implying  some  degree  of  censure  and  contempt.'' 

By  what  possible  means  can  any  one  extract  the 
smallest  degree  of  censure  or  contempt  from  this  word  ? 
Amyot,  at  least,  had  no  such  notion  of  it;  when  he  said 
— "  C*est  une  belle  et  bonne  chose  que  la  prevoyance,  et 
d'estre  touiours  A  fhertej"  (Kakov  h  n  rgopoat  wu  to 
(HffptKif.)  most  appositely  translating  wpaksg^  i.  e.  not 
prostrate,  not  supine,  by  A  Fhertey  i.  e.  In  an  erect 
posture. 

See  Morales  de  Plutarque.  De  T esprit  familier  de 
Socrates. 

.    I  see  that  post — aliquid  posiT-um  (as  well  as  its  com- 
pounds Apposite^  Opposite^  Composite,  Impost,  Compost, 
Deposit,  Depdt,  Repose,  and  Pause),  however  used  in 
'English,  as  substantive,  adjective,  or  adverb, 
As A  POST  in  the  ground, 

A  military  post. 

To  take  post, 

A  post  under  government. 

The  POST  for  letters. 

Post  chaise  or  post  horses. 

To  travel  post, 
is  always  merely  the  past  participle  o(  Ponere.  And 
thus,  in  our  present  situation,  intelligence  of  the  landing 
of  an  enemy  will  probably  be  conveyed  by  post  :  for, 
Vfrhether  positis  equis,,  or  positis  hominibus,  or  positis  igni- 
bus,  or  positis  telegraphs  or  beacons  of  any  kind ;  AU 
will  be  by  Posit  or  by  post. 
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I  agree  with  Salmasius,  Vossius,  Ferrarius,  and  Skin- 
ner (though  Menage  feebly  contests  it),  that  poltroon 
and  Paltry  are  likewise  past  participles. 

*'  lidem  imperatores  (scil.  Valentinianus  et  Valens) 
statuenint  flammis  ultricibus  comburendum  eum,  qui, 
ad  fugienda  sacramenta  militiae,  truncatione  digitorum 
damnum  corporis  expetisset  Multi  enim  illo  tempore, 
quia  necessitate  ad  helium  cogebantur,  prse  ignavia  sibi 
PolHces  truncabanty  ne  militarent.  Inde  PoUice  truncos 
hcMlieque  pro  ignavis  et  imbecillibus  dicimus ;  sed  trun- 
cata  voce  poltrones." 

Similar  times,  similar  practices.  We  too  have  many 
poltroons  in  this  country  ;  qui  sacramenta  militiae  fu- 
giunt ;  for  want  of  rational  motive,  not  want  of  courage. 

In  October  1795*  "  One  Samuel  Caradise,  who  had 
been  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  in  Kendal, 
and  there  confined  as  a  vagabond  untill  put  on  board  a 
King's  ship,  agreeable  to  the  Late  Acty  sent  for  his  Wife, 
the  evening  before  his  intended  departure.  He  was  in 
a  Cell,  and  she  spoke  to  him  through  the  Iron  Door. 
After  which  he  put  his  hand  underneath,  and  she  with 
a  mallet  and  chissel,  concealed  for  the  purpose,  struck 
off  a  finger  and  thumb,  to  render  him  unfit  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's service  t-" 

*  [The  Times.'] 

t  There  was  some  afiection  between  thi9  abU  bodied  vagabond 
aod  his  wife.-— (il6&  bodied  was  the  crime  which  by  the  operation 
of  a  Late  Act,  cast  him  into  this  Cell  with  the  Iron  door.) — ^To 
avoid  separation  they  both  subjected  themselves  to  very  severe 
treatment.     Some  lawyers  maintained  that  they  were  both  liable 
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I  see  that  CLOSEy  a  close^  with  its  diminutive  a  closet, 
a  CLAUSE,  a  EECLusE,  a  SLUICE,  are  past  participles  of 
Claudere  and  Chrre. 

['^  The  thirty  horse  should  face  the  house  on  that  side  next  Not- 
tingham ;  and  the  foote  should  march  a  private  way  through  the 
CLOSINGS.*'— Lf/e  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  pag.  206. 

The  Editor,  in  a  note,  says — ^^  Vulg.  Notts.  CL08EN."] 

"  He  rose  fro  deth  to  lyfe  \n  his  sepulture  CLOSE.** 

Li/fe  of  our  Lady,  by  Lydgate,  pag.  59* 

''  And  whan  the  angell  from  her  departed  was, 
And  she  alone  in  her  tabernacle. 
Right  as  the  sonne  percssheth  thorowe  the  glasse, 
Thorowe  the  cristall,  berall,  or  spectacle, 
Without  harme,  right  so  by  myracle 
Into  her  CLOSET  the  fathers  sapyence 
Entred  is,  withouten  vyolence 
Or  any  wemme  unto  her  maydenhede 
On  any  syde,  in  party  or  in  all.**  Ibid.  pag.  54. 

Duct,  aqueduct,  conduct,  produce,  product,  con- 
duit, of  Ducere  and  Conduire. 

Fact,  effect,  defect,  prefect,  perfect,  fit,  a  fit, 

FEAT,  a  FEAT,  DEFEAT,  COUNTERFEIT,  SURFEIT,  FORFEIT, 

BENEFIT,  PROFIT,  of  Focerc  and  Faire. 

to  death,  under  the  Coventry  Act.  The  husband  and  wife,  would 
have  thought  it  merciful 

"  To  take  them  both,  that  it  might  neither  wound.'* 

Such  a  sentence  however,  in  such  a  case,  has  not  yet,  I  believe, 
been  put  in  execution.  For  a  similar  performance  now,  upon  a 
husband  in  his  Majesty's  service— (I  submit  it  to  the  Attorneys 
general)— might  not  a  wife,  by  a  still  Later  Act,  be  condemned  to 
death  for  this  new  method  of  seduction?  Or  will  a  new  Statute  be 
necessary  (it  would  soon  be  made,  and  may  be  expected)  flammis 
ultricibus  comburendum  eum— et  earn. 
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"  Faydie  withoute  the  FEATE  is  right  nothing  worth." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman^  pass.  2.  fol.  7.  pag*  2. 

Minute  and  a  MiNiiTE,  of  Mmuere. 

There  was  antiently  in  our  language  a  minute  of 
money,  as  well  as  a  minute  of  time ;  and  its  value  was 
half  a  Farthing. 

^*  Ihesu  sittinge  agens  the  tresorie  bihelde  hou  the 
cumpany  castide  money  in  to  the  tresorie,  and  many  riche 
men  castiden  manye  thingis :  sotheli  wbanne  o  pore  wi- 
dewe  hadde  come,  she  sente  twey  mtnutis,  that  is,  a 
Ferthingy — Mark  xii.  42. 

"  Tpejen  jrt^cas,  ?Jat  ijr,  p^op^unj  peninjejr." 
^^  Duo  stycae,  id  est,  quadrans  denarii." 

So  that  a  farthing  is  also  a  participle,  and  means 
nerely  Faurthing,  or  dividing  into  four  parts*. 

And,  as  there  was  a  minute  of  money  as  well  as  a 
minute  of  time ;  so  was  there  also  a  farthing  of  land, 
as  #ell  as  a  farthing  of  money. 

In  our  antient  Law  books  a  Farding-deale  of  land, 
means  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre.  Whose  rent  wtus,  in 
Richard  the  second's  time,  so  restrained,  that  for  a  Far- 
Ung-deale  of  land  they  paid  no  more  than  one  penny. 
—  Walsinghamf  pag.  270. 

Promise,  compromise,  committee,  premisses^  re- 
miss, SURMISE^  DEMISE,  of  Mittcrt. 

An  EPrsTLE,  an  apostle  and  a  pore,  of  £T/<rrsXXftr, 
Krwm^^  and  Uu^. 

*  [In  the  Swedish  language  ^erdedel  or  Fjerding,  means  a 
quarter  or  a, fourth  part ,-  viz,  of  a  pound,  of  an  hour,  of  a  mile,  8cc.] 
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Sect  and  insect,  of  Secure;  as  toi^e  and  atom  of /^ 

Point  (formerly  Poinct)y  of  Pungere. 
Prompt,  exempt,  of  Promere^  Eximere.  /^ 
Rate,  of  Reor. 
Remorse,  morsel,  of  Mordere. 

Alley,  entry,  monster,  muster  {Mostra\  army 
{Armata^  Armee),  jury,  jurat,  levy,  levee,  ally, 
alliance,  liege  and  allegiance;  as  well  as  junto, 

MANIFESTO,    INCOGNITO,   PUNTO,  PROVISO,  MEZZOTINTO, 

COMRADE  (Cafnerata)y  favourite  {Favorito\  and  vista, 
declare  themselves  at  first  sight. 

So  TRACT,  EXTRACT,  CONTRACT,  ABSTRACT,  TRACK, 

trace,  trait  (formerly  Traict),  portrait  (formerly 
Pourtraict\  treat,  treaty,  retreat,  estreat,  are  the 
participles  of  Trahere  and  Traire. 

Pulse,  impulse,  appulse,  repulse,  ofPellere.  Price, 
PRIZE,  culprit,  enterprize,  mainprize,  reprize,  sur- 
prise, reprieve,  of  Prendre. 

Ev^NT,  CONVENT,  ADVENT,  VENUE,  AVENUE,  REVENUE, 

COVENANT,  of  Venire  and  Venir. 

Saute,  assault,  assailant,  insult,  result,  somer- 
set, of  Satire. 

^ *'  put  his  folke  to  flyght. 

And  at  a  SAUTE  he  wan  the  cyte  after/' 

Knyghtes  Tale. 
[■  "  Let  him  (quoth  Godfrey)  fetch  his  SAULT, 

And  brawles  beare  other  where ;  nor  I  intend, 
That  you  more  seede  here  of  new  quarrels  sow, 
Ah  no  (for-god)  let  old  strifes  also  go." 

Godfrey  of^BuUoigne,  cant.  5.  st.  59.  translated 
byR.C.EsqM  1594.] 
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Soprasalto,  called  also  Salto  martale :  i.  e.  Q^  voltando 
la  persona  sotto  sopra  senza  toccar  terra  colle  mani,  o 
con  altro/*  Delia  Crusca.)  which  the  French  have  cor- 
rupted to  Saubresaulty  and  the  English  to  Sumersault, 
Somersaltj  Summersauty  and  then  to  Somerset. 


"  What  a  SOMERSALT, 


"  When  the  chair  fel,  she  fetch'd,  with  her  heels  upward.'^ 

B.  and  Fletcher.     Tamer  tanCd. 

"  Here  when  the  labouring  fish  doth  at  the  foot  arrive. 
And  find  that  by  his  strength  but  vainly  he  doth  strive. 
His  tail  takes  in  his  teeth,  and  bending  hke  a  bow 
That^s  to  the  compass  drawn,  aloft  himself  doth  throw: 
Then  springing  at  his  height,  as  doth  a  little  wand, 
That  bended  end  to  end,  and  flirted  from  the  hand. 
Far  off  itself  doth  cast,  so  doth  the  salmon  vaut. 
And,  if  at  first  he  fail,  his  second  SUMMERSAUT 
He  instantly  assays."  Poly-olbion,  song  6. 

**  Now  I  will  only  make  him  break  his  neck  in  doing  a  SOMER- 
SET, and  that's  all  the  revenge  I  mean  to  take  of  him." 

B.  and  Fletcher.    Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

['*  He  was  the  first  that  more  desir'd  to  haue 
One  then  another ;  first  that  ere  did  craue 
Loue  by  mute  signes,  and  had  no  power  to  speake ; 
First  that  could  make  Loue  fiaces,  or  could  do 
The  valters  SOMBERSALTS,  or  us'd  to  wooe 
With  hoiting  gambols,  his  owne  bones  to  breake 
To.  make  bis  mistresse  merry." — Dr.  Donne,  page  £4.] 

Quest,  inquest,  request,  conquest,  acquest,  ex- 
quisite, REQUISITE,  PERQUISITE,  of  QtUBVere. 

Suit,  sute,  suite,  ^pursuit,  lawsuit,  of  Suivre. 

Strict,  district,  strait,  streights,  street,   re- 
straint, CONSTRAINT,  of  Strifigcre. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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TEtfT,  INTENT,  EXTENT,  PORTENT,  SUBTENSJ^,  INTENSE, 

of  Tendere. 

Succinct,  precinct,  of  Cingere. 

Verse,  reverse,  converse,  universe,  traverse, 
averse,  adverse,  inverse,  perverse,  transverse, 
DIVERS,  DIVERSE,  CONVERT,  of  Vcrtere. 

Ballad,  ballet,  o{  Ballare*. 

Access,  recess,  excess,  process,  success,  prece- 
dent, of  Cedere. 

View,  review,  interview,  counterview,  purview, 
survey,  of  Voir. 

Collect,  elect,  select,  intellect,  neglect,  of 
Legere. 

Lash  (Frencli  Lasche)  of  a  whip,  i.  e.  that  part  of  it 
which  is  let  loose^  let  go^  cast  mt^  thrown  otU ;  the  past 
participle  of  Fr.  Lascker^  Ital.  Lasciare. 

"  There  was  dayly  pilled  fro  good  men  and  honest,  gret  sub- 
staunce  of  goodes  to  be  LASHED  oute  among  unthriftes.'' 

Sir  r.  More*    Richdfde  the  thirde,  pag.  62. 

[''  Tindall  sawe  well  also^that  any  thing  that  his  maister  Martin 
Luther  layde  and  LASHED  out  against  the  kinges  hyghues,  &c." 

Sir  T.  Mare's  fVorkes,  pag.  513. 

''  As  among  the  seuerer  sort  Vitellius  was  thought  base  and 
demisse,  so  his  fauourers  termed  it  curtesie  and  godnesse ;  because 
without  measure  or  iudgement  he  gaue  out  his  owne,  LASHT  out 
other  mens,  construing  vices  for  vertues." 

Historie  of  Com.  Taciius,  translate^  by  Green wey,  pag.  82.] 

*  '<  Le  BallatE  dette  cosi,  perche  si  cabtai^^no  a  Batto.*^ 
Bembo.     Volg.  lAng.,  Ub.  2.  pug.  74.  Edit.  Venez.  1729. 
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To  these  may  be  added 

Quit,  quite,  quittance. 
Poise,  (peser)  * 
Spouse,  response. 
Expert. 
Merit. 

Faue,  Fault  (/aUito)^  default. 
Fruit  (fruict). 
Relique,  relict,  derelict. 
Vow,  vote,  devout. 
Demur,  (demeurer). 
Tally. 

Aspect,  respect,  prospect,  circumspect,   retro- 
spect. 
Suspense. 

Correct,  direct,  insurgent. 
Tenet,  content,  contents,"  continent,  detinue 

(Writ  of),  RETINUE. 

Crucifix,  afpix,  prefix. 
Decree,  discreet,  secret. 
Lapse,  relapse. 


f '  I  gease  that  from  another  bead  there  4:axQe 
The  cause  of  all  these  stops,  and  concord  tome. 
Namely,  tb'  autliontie  in  many  wits, 
And  many  men  that  equall  PEYZED  sits.*' 

Godfrey  of  BuHoigne,  tranrfatod  hy  R.  C.  1594. 

''  Reco  ad  un*  altra  originaria  fonte 
La  cagion  d'  ogni  indugio,  e  d'  ogni  lite, 
A  quella  autoritk,  che  in  molu,  e  vari 
B'  opinios],  quasi  librata,  h  pari.^ 

Gieruialemme  liberata,  cant.  1.] 
d2 
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Script*  manuscript,  rescript,  prescript,  exscript, 
transcript. 
Conscript,  postscript,  proscript,  nondescript. 
Use,  misuse,  disuse,  abuse. 
Course,  discourse,  concourse,  recoi/rse,  inter- 

COURSE, 

Conceit,  deceit,  receipt,  precept. 

Finite,  infinite,  definite,  fine. 

Flux,  afflux,  influx,  conflux,  superflux,  re- 
flux. 

Subject,  object,  abject,  project,  traject. 

Degree,  graduate,  ingress,  regress,  egress,  pro- 
gress. 

Legate,  delegate,  legacy. 

Instinct,  distinct,  extinct. 

Advocate. 

Visit. 

Convict. 

Abstruse. 

Intrigue,  intricate, 

Transit,  exit,  circuit,  issue.  (Fr.  Issir.  Ital.  Escire. 
Lat  Exire.) 

Roast. 

Toast. 

Statute,  institute,  destitute,  prostitute,  substi- 
tute. 

Tint,  taint. 

Text,  context,  pretext. 

Trite,  contrite. 

Tact,  contact. 

♦  "  Do  you  see  this  sonnet,  this  loving  SCRIPT?'' 

B.  and  Fletcher,  A  Wife  for  a  Mmeth. 
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Tacit. 

Il^LICIT. 

.  Sense,  nonsense,  assent,  dissent,  consent. 
Assize,  assizes. 
Excise  *,  concise,  precise. 
Repute,  dispute. 
Press,  impress,  express. 
Esteem. 
Private,  privy. 

Import,  export,  report,  transport,  support. 
Polite. 
Applause. 

expence,  recompence. 
Plea. 
Residue. 
Remnant. 

Pact,  compact,  peace. 
Appetite. 
Repast. 
Immense. 
Quadrant. 
Jubilee. 
Fosse. 
Conflict. 
Credit,  credence,  miscreant. 

*  ["  Surely  this  charge  which  I  put  upon  them,  1  know  to  bee 
so  reasonable,  as  that  it  wilt  not  much  be  felt;  for  the  Port  townes 
that  have  benefit  of  shipping  may  CUT  it  easily  off  their  trading, 
and  Inland  townes  of  their  come  and  cattle ;  as  wee  see  all  the 
townes  of  the  Low*Countryes  doe  CUT  upon  themselves  an  ex- 
cise of  all  things  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  warre  that  is 
made  in  their  behalfe."— -Spemer's  Fiew  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 
Todd's  edit.  1805.  pag.  472.] 
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Debate,  combat. 
Exact. 

All  the  French  participles  in  ee;    as  mortgagee, 

ASSIGNEE,  COMMITTEE,  &C. 

And,  besides  these  which  I  have  thus  taken  at  ran- 
dom, a  great  multitude  of  others ;  which  if  I  had  6Wom 
to  try  your  patience  to  the  utmost,  I  would  go  on  to 
enumerate. 


EHEA   HTEPOENTA, 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  8AM£  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

H. 

It  gives  me  pleasi;re  that  you  have  so  far  noticed  this, 
in  the  words  which  we  have  adopted  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian  and  French :  for  you  will  be  inclined  the 
more  readily  to  concur  with  me,  that  the  same  thing  is 
equally  observable  in  those  words  which  are  original  in 
our  own  language.     Thus — 

Brand— in  all  its  uses,  whether  Fire-brand,  or  a  brand 
of  infamy  (i.  e.  Stigma,  itself  a  participle  of  2ri^a;)  or 
hand-neWy  (i.  e.  newly  burned,)  is  merely  the  past  par- 
ticiple Bren-ed,  Bren'd*,  of  the  verb  To  Bren;  which 
we  now  write  To  Burn. 

Sir  T.  More  wrote  the  word  indifferently  Bren  and 
Burn. — "  At  St  Waleries  here  in  Picardy  there  is  a  faire 
abbey,  where  saint  Walery  was  monke.  And  upon  a  fur- 
longe  of,  or  two,  up  in  a  wood  is  there  a  chapel,  in  which 
the  saint  is  specially  sought  unto  for  the  Stone ;  not  only 
in  those  partyes,  but  also  out  of  England.  Now  was 
there  a  yonge  gentilman  which  had  maried  a  marchantes 

*  [<'  And  blow  the  fire  which  them  to  ashes  BRENT/' 

Faerie  Queene,  booke  1.  cant.  9.  sti.  10.] 
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wife;  and  having  a  littel  wanton  money,  which  hym 
thought  BR£NN£D  out  the  bottom  of  hys  purs,  in  the  firste 
yere  of  hys  wedding  toke  hys  wife  with  hym  and  went 
oner  the  sea  for  none  other  erand»  but  to  se  Flaunders 
and  France,  and  ryde  out  one  somer  in  those  countrees. 
And  hauing  one  in  hys  company  that  tolde  by  the  waye 
many  straunge  thinges  of  the  pilgrimage,  he  thought  he 
wold  go  somewhat  out  of  his  way,  either  to  se  it,  if  it 
were  treWy  or  laughe  at  his  man  if  he  founde  it  false ;  as 
he  veryly  thought  he  should  have  done  in  dede.  But 
when  they  came  in  to  the  chapell  they  founde  it  all  tretve. 
And  to  beholde  they  founde  it  fonder  than  he  had  tolde. 
For  like  as  in  other  pilgrimages  ye  se  hanged  up  legges 
of  waxe  or  armes  or  suche  other  partes,  so  was  in  that 
chapell  al  theyr  offringes  that  honge  aboute  the  walles, 
none  other  thinge  but  mens  gere  and  womans  gere  made 
in  waxe.  Then  was  there  besides  these,  two  rounde 
ringes  of  siluer,  the  one  much  larger  than  the  other: 
through  which  euery  man  did  put  his  prevy  membres  atthe 
aulters  ende  *.  Not  euerye  man  thorough  bothe,  but  some 
thorough  the  one  and  some  thorough  the  other.  Then 
was  there  yet  a  monke  standing  at  the  aulter  that  holowed 

♦  ["  The  author  reports  that,  in  crossing  the  forests  of  Westro- 
gothia  on  horseback,  they  stopped  a  while  at  Lincopen,  to  look 
upon  a  column  of  stone,  wherein  there  was  a  hole,  designed  for  a 
use  which  cannot  decently  be  expressed  in  vulgar  language ;  but 
here  is  the  Latin  of  it — '  Vestrogoticis  silvis  equitantes  inducti,  Lin- 
copiae,.  ob  loci  religiooem  non  omittendae,  tantillum  substitimus : 
ibi  cippus  lapideus,  pertusus,  explorandas  maritorum  membrositaU : 
qui  pares  foramini,  approbantur,  impares  excluduntur  connubiali 
toro :  inde  matrimonia  aut  stant  aut  cadunt,  pro  modulo  peculii.' " 
— Bayle*s  Dictionary,  2d  edit.  vol.  2.  Article  Francis  Blondel, 
pag,  30.  Note  A.] 
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certeine  thredes  of  Venice  golde :  and  them  he  deliaered 
to  the  pilgrimes,  teching  them  in  what  wise  themselfe  or 
theyr  frendes  should  use  those  thredes  agaynst  the  Stone : 
that  they  should  knitte  it  aboute  their  gere,  and  say  I 
cannot  tel  you  what  praters.  As  this  gentylman  and  his 
wife  wer  kneling  in  the  chapel,  there  came  a  good  sadde 
woman  to  him,  shewing  him  that  one  speciall  poincte 
used  in  the  pilgrimage  and  the  surest  against  the  Stone, 
she  wist  nere  whither  he  were  yet  advertised  of.  Which 
if  it  were  done  she  durst  laye  her  lyfe,  he  shoulde  neuer 
haue  the  Stone  in  his  life.  And  that  was,  she  would 
haue  the  length  of  his  gere,  and  that  should  she  make  in 
a  waxe  candel  whiche  should  bren  up  in  the  chs^ell,  and 
certaine  praiers  shoulde  ther  be  sayd  the  while.  And 
thys  was  against  the  Stone  the  very  shote  anker.  WKan 
he  had  hard  her  (and  he  was  one  that  in  earnest  fered 
the  Stone)  he  went  and  askid  his  wife  counsel.  But  she 
like  a  good  faitbfuU  christen  woman  loued  no  suche  su- 
persticions.  She  could  abide  the  remenant  wel  ynough. 
But  when  she  herde  ones  of  brenning  up  the  candell, 
she  knit  the  browes,  and  earnestly  blessing  her : — Be- 
ware in  the  vertue  of  God  what  ye  do,  quod  she,  Burne 
up,  quoth-a!  Marry,  God  forbede.  It  would  waste  up 
your  gere,  upon  paine  of  my  life.  I  praie  you  beware  of 
such  witchcraft." — Sir  Thomas  Mores  Workes.  A  Dia- 
logue made  in  the  yere  1528,  pag.  195. 

Odd — Is  the  participle  Owed^  Ov)d.  ThuS;  when  we 
are  counting  by  couples  or  by  pairs ;  we  say — One  pair, 
two  pairs,  &c.  and  one  Owed^  Owd^  to  make  up  another 
pair.  It  has  the  same  meaning  when  we  say — An  odd 
man,  or  an  odd  action;  it  still  relates  io  pairing ;  and 
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we  mean-^without  a  fellow,  unmatched,  not  such  ano&er, 
one  Owed  to  make  up  a  coaple. 

''  So  thou  that  hast  thy  loue  sette  unto  God, 
In  thy  reDiembrauDce  this  emprint  and  graoe, 
As  be  io  soueraine  dignitie  is  ODDS, 
Sb  will  he  in  loue  no  parttog  felowes  haue." 

Sir  T.  More's  fVorkes.    Rules  of  Picas,  pag.  28. 

H£Ai><— Is  Heaved,  Heaved,  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  To  Heave :  (As  the  Anglosaxon  ISeapob  was  the 
past  participle  of  K^eapan)  meaning  that  part — (of  the 
body*— or,  any  thing  else)  which  is  Heav'd,  raised,  or 
iifled  up,  above  the  rest  *. 

In  Edward  the  third's  time,  it  was  written  Heved. 

**  And  I  say  an  other  strong  aungel  comyng  down  fro  Heuene, 
Iceuerid  or  clothid  with  a  cloude,  and  the  reyn  bow  in  his  Heaed.^ 
— Apocalyps.,  chap.  10.  (verse  1.) 

"  The  Heuedes  of  holy  churcbe,  and  they  holy  were, 
Christe  calleth  hem  salt." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  84.  pag.  1 . 

*'  Persons  and  priests  that  Heueds  of  holy  kyrke  ben." 

Ibid,  passus  l6.  fol.  84.  pag.  2. 

Wild— is  Willed^  Wiltd  (or  self-willed)  in  opposition 
to  those  (whether  men  or  beasts)  who  are  tamed  or  sub- 
dued (by  reason  or  otherwise)  to  the  will  of  others  or  of 
Societies. 

Flood— is  Flowed^  Flow'd. 

«  And  sens  it  rayned,  and  al  was  in  a  FlodE.** 

Troylus,  bokeS.  fol.  176.  p.  1.  col.  1, 


♦  ["  The  first,  to  which  we  nigh  approched,  was 
An  high  HEADLAND  thrust  far  into  the  sea." 

Spenser,  Colin  Clouts  come  home  agat/t.] 
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Loud— IS  tbe  past  participle  of  the  irerb  To  Lmo,  or 
To  Bellow  (IMopan,  Behlopan)  Lowed,  Low'd.  To  Bellow, 
(i.  e.  To  Be-low)  differs  no  otherwise  from  To  Law,  than 
as  Besprinkle  differs  from  Sprinkle,  &c.  What  we  now 
write  LOUD,  was  formerly,  and  more  properly,  written 
low'd. 

Skinner  mistakingly  says — "  lowd,  melius  loud,  ab 
A.  s.  "  lilub."' — Not  perceiving  that  Jjlub  is  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  l^lopan :  and  Skinner^s  authority  perhaps  con** 
tributed  to  mislead  those  who  followed  him,  to  alter  the 
spelling  to  loud. 

"  And  with  LOW'd  laruras  welcome  them  to  Rome.** 

Tit.  Andron^  fol.  1.  p(^,32. 
"  Who  calU  so  LOW'D."— Koinco  attd  Juliet,  pag.74. 
**  The  large  Achilles  (on  his  prest-bed  lolling) 
From  his  deepe  chest  laughes  out  a  LOWD  applause." 

Troylus  and  Cressida. 

"  Honor,  loue,  obedience,  troopes  of  friends, 

I  must  not  looke  to  faaue ;  but,  iu  dieir  stead, 
Curees,  not  LOWD,  but  deepe." — Macbeth,  pag.  \^. 

«  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Make  roe  a  willow  cabane  at  your  gate^ 

Write  loyall  cantons  of  contemned  loue. 

And  sing  them  LOWD  euen  in  the  dead  of  night : 

Hollow  your  name  to  the  reuerberate  hilles. 

And  make  the  babling  gossip  of  the  aire 

Cry  out— Oliuia."— rtre//e  Night,  pag.  259. 

"  Do  but  start 

An  eccho  with  the  clamor  of  thy  drumms. 
And  euen  at  hand  a  dnimine  is  readie  brac'd 
That  shall  reuerberate  all  as  LOWD  as  thine. 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall 
(As  LOWD  as  thine)  rattle  the  welkin's  eare 
And  mocke  the  dcpe-mouth'd  thunder." 

King  John,  pag.  20. 
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<<  That  she  may  boast,  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  LOWD  report.** 

1st  part  of  Hmry  VL  pag.  102. 

[<<  Of  love  and  lustihead  tho  must  thou  sing. 

And  carrol  LOWDE,  and  leade  the  millers  rounde." 

ShephearJCs  Calender.     October, 

**  If  these  reedes  sing  my  shame  so  LOWD«  will  men  whisper  it 
softly  i'^'^Midas  (by  Lily),  act  5.  sc.  1. 

<'  The  reason  why  we  are  so  often  LOWDER  than  the  players, 
is,  because  we  think  we  speak  more  wit ;  nay  so  much,  that  we 
find  fault  even  with  their  bawdy  upon  the  stage,  whilst  we  talk 
nothing  else  in  the  Pit  as  LOWD."— W^cAerfey.  Countfy  Wife, 
act.  3.  80. 1 .  edit.  4to.  1675. 

^'  The  governor,  fearing  his  enemies  might  not  beare  such  testi* 
monies  of  love  to  him  viathout  griefe,  sent  into  the  towne  to  desire 
them  to  forbeare  their  kind  intentions  of  giving  him  so  LOWD  a 
Wellcome," — Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  pag.  237  •] 

Shred) — Each  of  them  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
Sherd >  ycj^pan,  To  Sheer,  or  to  cut  off:  thus,  Sheredy 
SKred:  Shered,  Sher'd. 

Field. — This  word,  by  Alfred,  Gower,  Chaucer,  &c., 
was  always  written  pelb,  Feld.  It  is  merely  the  past 
participle  Felled,  Felfd,  of  the  verb  To  Fell,  (pajUan,  be- 
paellan) ;  and  is  so  universally  written  Feld  by  all  our 
old  authors,  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  produce  you 
many  instances;  FiELD-land  is  opposed  to  Woodland; 
and  means Land  where  the  trees  have  been  Felled. 

''  In  woodes,  and  in  FELDES  eke. 
Thus  robbery  goth  to  SQkc 
Where  as  he  male  his  purchas  finde^ 
And  robbeth  mens  goodes  aboute 
In  woode  and  FELDE^  where  he  goth  cute." 

Cotter,  lib.      fol.  1 16.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
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*'  In  woode,  in  FELDE,  or  in  citee. 
Shall  no  man  stele  in  no  wise.'' 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  122.  pag.  1 .  col.  1 . 

''  Maple,  thorne,  beche,  ewe,  basel,  whipulere, 
Howe  they  were  F£LD£  shal  not  be  told  for  me." 

Chaucer,  Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

''  My  blysse  and  my  myrthe  arne  FELDE,  sickenesse  and  sorowe 
ben  alwaye  redy." — Testament  of  Loue,  boke  1.  fol.  306.  pag.  2.' 
cd.  1. 

In  the  collateral  languages,  the  German,  the  Dutch, 
the  Danisli  and  the  Swedish,  you  will  find  the  same  cor- 
respondence between  the  equivalent  verb  and  the  sup- 
posed substantive. 

German  Felkn  —  Feld. 
Dutch  Vellen  —  Veld. 
Danish  Falder  —  Felt. 
Swedish  Falla  —  Felt. 

Cud. — To  chew  the  cud,  i.  e.  To  chew  the  Chew'd. 
This  change  of  pronunciation,  and  consequently  of  writ- 
ing, from  CH  to  K  and  from  k  to  ch,  is  very  common  and 
frequent  in  our  language ;  and  you  will  have  more  than 
one  occasion  hereafter  to  notice  what  obscurity,  difficulties 
and  errors  it  has  caused  to  our  etymologists. 

[''  In  some  coole  shadow  fix>m  the  scorching  heat. 
The  whiles  bis  flock  their  chawed  CUDS  do  eate. 

Spenser,  rirgils  Gnat* 

A  QUID,  e.  g.  of  Tobacco^  the  same  as  cud.] 

Dastard — i.  e.  Territtts,  the  past  participle  of  bayrpi- 
jan,  abajrpijan,  Terrere.  Dastriged,  Dastriyed,  Das- 
tried,  Dastred,  Dastr'd. 
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Coward— i.  e.  Cawred,  Cowered,  Cower'd.  One  who 
has  cower'd  before  an  enemy.  It  is  of  the  same  import 
as  Supplex. 

llle  humilis  Suppkxque,  oculos  dextramque  precantem  proten- 
deos« — ^Vicisti,  et  victum  teodere  palmas  Ausonii  videre. 

SuppleXj  i.  e.  Sub-plicansy  SupplkanSy  Supplic\  Stqh 
plijt.    So  Suppliant  and  Supple,  i.  e.  Saus-pUanL 

Coward  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Cowrt 
or  To  Cower;  a  word  formerly  in  common  use. 

**  Her  heed  loueth  all  hooour 
And  to  be  worshypped  in  worde  and  dede, 
Kynges  mote  to  hem  knele  and  COWRE." 

Chaucer,  Plowmans  Tale,  parte  1.  fol.  94.  p.  1.  c.«. 

''  And  she  was  put,  that  I  of  talke, 
Ferre  fro  these  other,  up  in  an  halke ; 
There  lurked,  and  there  COURED  she." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  122.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

<^  Winter  with  his  rough  winds  and  blasts  causeth  a  lusty  man 
and  woman  to  COURE  and  sit  by  the  fire.''^— fftst.  of  Prince  At- 
thuTf  dd  part,  chap.  142. 

''  They  spake  all  with  one  voice,  Sir  Launcelot,  for  Christs  sake 
let  us  ride  out  with  Sir  Galihud,  for  we  beene  neuer  wont  to  COUBE 
in  castels  nor  in  townes." — /Md.  Sd  part,  chap.  160. 

''  Tbey  CO w'R  so  o'er  the  coles,  their  eies  be  bler'd  with  smooke.*' 
— Gammer  GurtorCs  Needle. 

"  The  king  is  served  with  great  state.  His  noblemen  never  look 
him  in  the  face,  but  sit  CO  WRING  upon  their  buttocks,  with  their 
elbows  upon  their  knees,  and  their  hands  before  their  faces;  nor 
dare  lift  up  their  eyes,  until  his  majesty  commands  them." — Voyage 
to  Benin,  by  Thomas  Windham*,  1553.  Hakluyt,  vol.  2. 

♦  This  Thomas  Windham  was  a  Norfolk  gentleman :  and  a  cu- 
rious account  is  given  in  this  voyage  of  his  usurping  and  cruel  con- 
duct,  and  of  his  mean,  violent,  selfish  and  tyrannical  character. 
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''  The  sptit^  rockes  COtirii'D  in^tlie  sinkiog  sands, 
And  would  ool  dash  me  with  their  ragged  «des/' 

2d  Part  Henry  FL  pag.  134. 

"  Mistress,  do  you  know  the  French  knight  that  COWEKS  i* 
the  hams.'* — Pericks,  act.  4.  sc.  4. 

"  COWRINO  and  quaking  at  a  conqu'ror's  sword, 
But  lofty  to  a  lawful  prince  restore.'' 

Drjfden,  Abmlom  and  AchitopkeL 

I"  He  in  his  chariot  with  his  body  bent 
Sat  cowering  low." 

Cowper's  Iliad,  vol.  2.  pag.  142.  book  xvi. 

''  As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 
Approaching  two  and  two ;  these  CO  WRING  low 
With  blandishment,  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  wing. 

Paradise  Lost,  book  8. 
**  You  durst  not  meet  in  temples 
T'  invoke  the  gods  for  aid,  the  proudest  he 
Who  leads  you  now,  then  COWR'd,  like  a  dar'd  lark." 

Dry  den* s  (Edipus,  act.  1.  sc.  1.] 

M.  lault  (Art.  couard)  repeats  much  childishness  of 
the  French  etymologists  concerning  this  word,  which  I 
will  spare  you. 

"  CoDARDo,  says  Menage,  Da  Coda,  Codaruij  Codar- 
dus:  quia  post  principia  lateat,  et  in  extrema  acie,  quae 
veluti  Cauda  agminis  est,  dice  il  S'  Ferrari." 

'^  Dalla  Coda  che  fra  le  gambe  portano  i  cani  paurosi ; 
dicOno  gli  altri." 

Junius  thinks  it  is  "  cow-herd,  Bubulcus." 

Some  will  have  it "  cow-heart,  or  Cmo^hetirted" 

Skinner  leaves  us  to  choose  amongst 
1.  Cauda — "  Chi  a  tutto  il  suo  ardire  nella  Coda :  et 
BOS  dicimus — He  has  his  heart  in  his  heels : — vel  q,  d. 
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ampla  Cauda  prseditus ;  quod  physiognomis  timiditatis 
signum  est :  vel  q.  d.  qui  Caudam  crebro  ostendit." 

2.  '' Ctm-herdr 

3.  ''  Sin  iualis  a  vemacula  origine  petere,  a  nostro 
Cow  et  Germ.  Aerdy  Ard.  natura. — q.  d.  Indole  seu  in- 
genio  vaccino  prseditus  :  nihil  enim  vacca  timidius." 

4.  "  Ab  Hisp.  Cueva,  antrum,  specus :  quia  so.  pusil- 
lanimus  Latibula  quserit  Cueva  autem,  satis  manifeste^ 
a  Lat.  Cava^  pro  Cavema^  defluxit.'* 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says — "  I  tbink  the  opinion  of  Twysden 
and  Somner  much  the  most  probablci  who  derive  it  from 
the  Barb.  Lat  Culum  vertere;  to  turn  tail,  or  run  away. 
See  Du  Gauge,  in  v.  Culverta^  and  Culvertagium.  Gui.- 
VERT  (as  it  is  written  in  the  oldest  and  best  French  mss. 
that  I  have  seen)  might  easily  be  corrupted,  according  to 
the  French  mode  of  pronunciation,  into  couart  and 

COUARD." 

Blind. — Blinedy  Blirtdy  is  the  past  participle  of  the 
old  English  verb  To  Blin  (A.  S.  Blmnan)  To  Stop*. 

"  So  may  they  eke  her  prayer  BLYNNE 
Whyle  that  they  werke  her  mete  to  wynne." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  151.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
■  ■  ■      *^  Easy  syghes,  suche  as  ben  to  lyke 
That  shewed  his  affection  withinne, 
Of  suche  syghes  coulde  he  not  BLYNNE.'* 

Troyltis,  boke  3.  fol.  179*  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

*  [''  And  Sisyphus  an  huge  round  stone  did  reele 
Against  an  hilly  ne  might  from  labour  LIN." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  5.  st  So  J] 
By  the  addition  of  thb  example,  Mr.  Tooke  doubtless  considered 
LIN  as  connected  with  Bhnnan^  from  which  Skinner  derives  it. — 
Ed. 
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"  Ye  that  list  of  your  paljardry  neuer  BLYN." 

Douglas.    ProL  to  Booke  4.  pag.  96. 

"  He  sent  them  worde  he  should  not  BLYN  tyll  he  had  destroyed 
them."— FaWow,  pag.  152. 

"  My  teares  shall  neuer  BLIK 
To  moist  the  earth  in  such  degree 
That  I  may  drowne  therein." 
Sanges  and  Sonets  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey  Sic.  fol.  72.  pag.  2. 

In  the  French  tongue  they  use  Borgne  and  Aveugle; 
hut  in  order  to  make  the  same  distinction  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say — Blind  of  one  eye  (stopped  of  one  eye)  or 
BLIND  of  both  eyes,  or  totally  blind,  i.  e.  the  sight 
totally  stopped. 

In  this  sense,  I  suppose,  the  word  Stopped  is  used  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Pilgrim. 

''  Do  you  blush  at  this,  in  such  as  are  meer  rudeness. 
That  have  STOFT  souls,  that  never  knew  things  gentle  i 
And  dare  you  glorifie  worse  in  yourself?" 

Bread — is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Bray, 
(French  Broyer^  i.  e.  To  pound,  or  To  beat  to  pieces : 
and  the  subauditum  (in  our  present  use  of  the  word  bread) 
is  Corriy  or  Graifi,  or  any  other  similar  substances,  such  as 
Chesnuts,  Acorns,  &c.  or  any  other  Substitutes  *  which  our 
blessed  ministers  may  appoint  for  us  in  this  blessed  reign. 

*  Substitute  is  in  England  the  natural  offspring  of  Prostitute. 
In  omsequence  of  virtual  being  substitute  for  real  representation ; 
we  have  innumerable  commissioners  of  different  descriptions  sulh- 
stitute  for  our  antient  Juries :  Paper  substitute  for  money :  Mar- 
tial Law  substitute  for  the  antient  law  of  the  land  :  Substitutes  for 
the  Militia,  for  an  army  of  Reserve,  for  Quota-men.  But  the 
worst  of  all  these  Substitutes  (and  1  fear  its  speediy  recurrence)  is 
a  Substitute  for  BREAD;  the  harbinger  of  wide-spreading  putre- 

VOL.  II.  E 
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To  Braif^  though  now  obsolete,  wiis  formerly  veiy  com- 
mon in  our  language. 

-    I  ^*  And  whan  he  comet  therat 
And  sigh  his  doughter,  he  to-BRAlD£ 
His  clothes,  and  wepende  he  saide.'' 

Gawer,  lib.  4.  fol.  71.  pag.2.  col.  1. 

'^  Take  camomel  8cc.  BRATE  them  tx)gether  8cc." 
'<  Take  of  the  bloudestone  8cc.  beate  and   BRATE  all   these 
together  &c.*' — Byrth  of  Manhfnde,  fol.  34.  pag.  1 .  fol.  S6.  pag.  2. 

**  The  8ede9  (of  sorrell)  braied  and  drunke  with  wine  and 
water  is  very  bolsome  agaynst  the  colyke.^' 

<*  What  auncient  physition  is  there,  that  in  his  workes  com- 
mendeth  not  ptysane,  whiche  is  none  other  than  pure  barley, 
BRAIED  in  a  mortar,  and  sodden  in  water." 

'<  The  sedes  of  melons  BRATED  &c." 

Castel  of  Hehh,  fol.  27.  fol.  34.  fol.  81. 

«  I,  now  it  heats.    Stand,  father, 
Pound  him  to  dust. 

Nay,  if  he  take  you  in  hand.  Sir,  with  an  argument. 
He  '11  BRAY  you  in  a  mortar. — Pray  you.  Sir,  stay. 
Rather  than  I  'U  be  BRAYED,  Sir,  I  '11  believe."  Jlchemist. 

faction,  disease,  and  cruel  death.  It  was  attempted  not  long  since 
(by  those  who  should  least  have  done  it)  to  blast  the  character  of 
my  excellent  friend  the  late  Dr.  Addington,  by  (falsely,  as  I  believe) 
adducing  his  authority  to  prove  that  Bran  was  more  nutritive  than 
Meal :  I  take  this  opportunity  to  rescue  his  memory  from  that 
disgrace ;  by  asserting  that  he  well  knew  that — *'  Bread  of  fine 
flour  of  wheat,  having  no  leaven,  is  alow  of  digestion  and  makes 
slimy  humours,  but  it  nourishes  much.  If  it  be  leavened,  it  digests 
sooner.  Bread,  having  much  Bran,  fills  the  belly  with  excrements, 
and  nourishes  little  or  nothing, .  but  shortly  descends  from  the 
Stomach  &c." 

And  this  same  doctrine  will  every  intelligent  medical  man  now 
declare ;  unless  he  shall  chuse  to  substitute  his  interest  for  his  cha- 
racter and  conscience. 
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''  Thou  ha»t  made  me  mad :  aiid  I  will  beat  thee  dead, 
Tb&i  BBA.Y  thee  in  a  mortar,  and  new  mold  thee." 

^  I  will  rectifie  and  redeem  eithers  proper  inclination. 
Or  BRAY  'em  m  a  morter,  and  new  mold  'em." 

B.  and  Fletcher's  Martial  Maid. 

Sir  John  Davies  (an  Attorney  General,  whom  Messrs, 
Pitt  and  Dundas  have  evidently  consulted)  in  a  little 
treatise  called — "  A  Discoverie  of  the  true  catises  S^c.^' — 
speaking  of  Ireland,  says 

"  Whereupon  the  multitude,  who  ever  loved  to  bee  followers  of 
such  as  could  master  and  defend  them,  admyring  the  power  of  the 
crowne  of  England,  being  BRAi'D  (as  it  were)  in  a  mortar,  with 
the  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence  altogether,  submitted  themselves 
to  the  English  government." 

F. 

Thus  it  is  always  with  you  etymologists.  Whilst  you 
chuse  your  own  instances,  your  explanations  run  upon 
all  fours;  but  they  limp  most  miserably,  when  others 
quote  the  passages  for  you. 

H. 

I  can  only  give  such  instances  as  occur  to  me.  I  wish 
others  were  to  furnish  them :  and  the  more  hostile  they 
were,  the  better  I  should  be  pleased. 

F. 

What  say  you  then  to  this  passage  in  Airs  well  that 
ends  well? 

—  "  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  BRAIDE, 
Marry  thai  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid." 

Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Steevens,  and  Mr.  Malone,  are  all 
agreed,  that — "  braid  signifies  crafty  or  deceitfulV 

H. 

\  wish  you  had  separated  Mr.  Steevens  (for  he  has 

e2 
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really  done  some  good  service)  from  the  names  of  such 
(commentators  I  cannot  call  them)  as  Johnson  and  Ma- 
lone.  I  think  however  that,  upon  a  little  reflection,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  to  agree  with  me,  that  braide 
has  here  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  the  Proverbs^ 
chap.  27.  ver.  20.  "  Though  thou  shouldest  brav  a  fool 
in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his 
foolishness  depart  from  him.'' 

The  expression  here  alludes  to  this  Proverb : — Diana 
does  not  confine  herself  merely  to  his  craft  or  deceit; 
but  includes  also  all  the  other  bad  qualities  of  which  she 
supposes  Bertram  to  be  compounded ;  and  which  would 
not  depart  from  him,  though  bray'd  in  a  mortar, 

F. 

By  the  words  which  you  have  attempted  to  explain. 
Brand,  Odd,  Head,  Wild,  Flood,  Loud,  Shred,  Sherd, 
Field,  Cud,  Dastard,  Coward,  Blind  and  Bread,  you  seem 
to  have  been  led  to  these  conjectures  by  the  participial 
termination  ed  or  *d.  I  suppose  therefore  that  the  word 
FIEND,  which  you  lately  mentioned,  is  also  a  past  par- 
ticiple* 

H. 

No.  It  is  (what  I  must  in  conformity  with  custom  call) 
a  present  participle ;  anb,  for  which  we  now  use  ing,  was 
in  Anglo-Saxon  the  termination  of  the  participle  present : 
and 

Fiend— i.  e.  t^lAHdS,  pianb,  the  present  participle 
of  ):IAH9  pian.  To  Hate\  means  (subaudi  Some  one, 
Any  one)  Hating.     In  the  same  manner, 

♦  [Spa  op  jpa  hi  jropleton  ^one  lipeoban  Gob  ^onne  pupbon  hi  je- 
hepj^be  anb. to  hojpe  j^ebonne  jrpam  hae^enum  leobam  ^  him  abutan 
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Friend^ — i.  e.  jrpianb,  ppeonb,  the  present  participle 
of  pjiian^  ppeon,  To  Love^  means  (subaudi  Any  one. 
Some  one)  Loving*. 

''  For  he  no  more  than  the  FENDE 
Unto  none  other  man  is  FRENDE 
But  all  toward  hym  selfe  alone/' 

Gaaer,  lib.  5.  fol.  1 1 3.  pag.  £.  col.  1 . 

F. 

Why  do  you  say  that,  in  conformity  with  custom,  you 
must  call  it  ?l present  participle? 

H- 
Because  I  do  not  allow  that  there  are  any  present  par- 
ticiples, or  any  present  tense  of  the  verb.  But  we  cannot 
enter  into  that  question  now.  A  proper  time  will  arrive 
for  it.  Nor  would  I  meddle  with  it  at  all ;  but  that  some 
foolish  metaphysics  depend  upon  it. 

F. 
There  is  a  word  in  Shakspeare,  ending  with  a  n,  which 

eajibobon.  6jx^noe  hi  clipobon  on  eojioojr  to  6ob«  mib  jo^pe 
tebbore  ^onae  jenbe  he  him  pnlcum  ^aph  jumne  beroan  Ve  pi^jecce 
heopa  FeONDUCD  anb  hi  alijbe  op  heopa  YBXODe.—Mfric.  de 
veteri  Testamento,  pag.  12.    L' Islets  Monuments,  4to.  1638. 

Xab  he  betshte  hi;  on  haeVenpa  hanbuoi.  aob  heopa  FYND  jo^Iice 
hepbon  heopa  jepealb.  anb  hi;  jpi'^  ge  bpehton  ^a  bepieobhca  FYND. 
— Irf.  pag.  23.] 

*  [The  following  is  the  foolish  derivation  of  Menage,  which  he 
spelk  ill  to  get  nearer  to  his  etymology  : — ^*  Fei  ANT  defrigente, 
ablatif  de  frigens,  participe  de  frigere^^'^Charles  de  BouveUes : 
Fbiant  ;  id  est,  delicatus ;  vel  incertse  onginis  est,  vel  dictus  a 
verbo  Frigo,frigis:  a  quo  Frixura,  ciborum  delicise  :  quod  ejus- 
modi  frixuras  is  amet  quem  vulgus  FBIANT  appellat.'' 

It  is  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  ppiaob. 

See  also  Johnson's  foolish  derivation  of  Friend  from  the  Dutch.] 
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has  exceedingly  troubled  all  his  editors  and  commen- 
tators. I  wish  much  to  know  whether  your  method  will 
help  us  on  this  occasion.  In  Trqylus  and  Cressida^  Ajax, 
speaking  to  Thersites,  says  (according  to  the  first  Folio) 
<'  Speake  then^  thou  whini^st  leauen^  speake.'' 

Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this  word  Whinidj  sub- 
sequent editors  have  changed  it  to  Unsalted.  And  thus 
Mr.  Malone  alters  the  text,  with  the  Quarto  editions, 

'^  Speak  then,  thou  unsalted  leaven,  speak.'' 

H. 

The  first  Folio,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  edition  worth 
regarding.  And  it  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  an  edition 
of  Shakspeare  were  given  literatim  according  to  the  first 
Folio :  which  is  now  become  so  scarce  and  dear,  that  few 
persons  can  obtain  it.  For,  by  the  presumptuous  licence 
of  the  dwarfish  commentators,  who  are  for  ever  cutting 
him  down  to  their  own  size,  we  risque  the  loss  of  Shak- 
speare's  genuine  text ;  which  that  Folio  assuredly  con- 
tains; notwithstanding  some  few  slight  errors  of  the 
press,  which  might  be  noted,  without  altering. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  exposing  all  the  liberties 
which  have  been  taken  with  Shakspeare's  text  But, 
besides  this  unwarrantable  substitution  of  unsalted  for 
whinid^sty  a  passage  of  Macbeth  (amongst  innumerable 
others)  occurs  to  me  at  present,  to  justify  the  wish  I  have 
expressed. 

*^  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  beare. 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  th'  Hircan  tiger. 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firme  nerues 
Shall  neuer  tremble.     Or  be  aliue  againe. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desart  witli  thy  sworde, 
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If  trembling  I  Inhabii  then,  protest  niee 
The  baby  of  a  girle/' 

Pope  here  changed  Inhabit  to  Inhibit.  Upon  this 
correction  Steevens  builds  another,  and  changes  T7ien  to 
Thee.  Both  which  insipid  corrections  Malone,  with  his 
usual  judgment,  inserts  in  his  text     And  there  it  stands 

<'  If  trembling  I  inhibit  thee.'' 

"  The  emendation  Inhibit  (says  Mr.  Malone)  was  made 
by  Mr.  Pope.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  the 
true  reading.  By  the  other  slight  but  happy  emendation, 
the  reading  Thee  instead  of  Then^  which  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Steevens,  and  to  which  I  have  paid  the  respect 
that  it  deserved  by  giving  it  a  place  in  the  text,  this  pas^ 
sage  is  rendered  clear  and  easy." 

But  for  these  tasteless  commentators,  one  can  hardly 
suppose  that  any  reader  of  Shakspeare  could  have  found 
a  difficulty  ;  the  original  text  is  so  plain,  easy  and  clear^ 
and  so  much  in  the  author's  accustomed  manner. 

"  Dare  me  to  the  desart  with  thy  sworde, 

*'  If  I  inhabit  then  " i.  e.  If  then  I  do  not  meet  thee 

there :  if  trembling  I  stay  at  home,  or  within  doors,  or 
under  any  roof,  or  within  any  habitation  :  If,  when  you 
call  me  to  the  desart,  I  then  House  me,  or,  through  fear, 
hide  myself  from  thee  in  any  dwelling; 

*^  If  trembling  I  do  Home  me  then — Protest  me  &c.'' 

But  a  much  stronger  instance  of  the  importance  of  such 
a  strictly  similar  edition  (in  which  not  a  single  lettei^  or 
supposed  misprint  should  be  altered  from  the  original 
copy)  offers  itself  to  me  from  the  two  following  passages : 

"  He  blushes,  and  'tis  Hit.*' 

AtVs  well  thai  end^  well,  pag,  253.  col,  1. 
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Mr.  Malone  has  altered  the  text  to 

"  He  blushes,  and  *tis  IT." 

And  he  adds  the  following  note  ; 

"  The  old  copy  has — 'tis  hit. The  emendation  was 

made  by  Mr.  Steevens.  In  many  of  our  old  chronicles 
I  have  found  'Hit  printed  instead  of  it.  Hence  probably 
the  mistake  here." 

"  Stop  up  th*  accesse  and  passage  to  remorse, 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th'  eflFect  and  HIT.''  Macbeth,  pag.  134. 

Upon  this  passage  Mr.  Malone  (having  again  altered 
the  te;tt,  from  hit  to  it)  says, 

"  The  old  copy  reads — Between  the  effect  and  hit— 
the  correction  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  third  Folio." 

The  Correcter  and  the  Adopter  deserve  no  thanks  for 
their  mischievous  alteration  :  for  mischievous  it  is ;  al- 
though no  alteration  can,  at  first  sight,  appear  more  trivial. 

I  can  suppose  one  probable  mischief  to  have  resulted 
from  it  to  my  former  castigator,  Mr.  Burgess, — (I  beg  his 
pardon,  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  St  David's). 

It  is  possible  that  he  may  not  have  seen  the  first  Folio, 
and  may  have  read  only  the  corrected  text  of  Shakspeare. 
If  so ;  by  this  alteration  he  may  have  missed  one  chance 
of  a  leading  hint ;  by  which,  if  followed,  he  might  have 
been  enabled  to  fulfill  his  undertaking,  concerning  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Pronouns,  which  he  promised :  no  un- 
important part  in  the  philosophy  or  system  of  human 
speech.  For  I  can  easily  suppose  that,  with  his  under- 
standing and  industry,  (for  I  have  heard  a  very  favour- 
able mention  of  him,  in  all  respects)  he  might  have  been 
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stnick  with  this  hit  in  Shakspeare  :  and  might,  in  con- 
sequence,  have  travelled  backward ;  and  have  found  that, 
not  only  in  our  old  chronicles,  but  in  all  our  old  English 
authors,  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  word 
was  so  written ;  and  that  it  was  not,  as  poor  Malone  ima- 
gined, any  mistake  of  the  Printer. 

^  And  whan  the  bissbop  aright  hym  bethoughte, 
He  gan  remerobre  playnly  in  his  mynde 
That  of  disdayne  and  wylful  necligence 
The  yerde  of  Joseph  was  left  behynde ; 
Wherby  he  knewe  that  he  had  done  ofience. 
And  gan  alone  to  brynge  HIT  in  presence, 
And  toke  HIT  Joseph  deuoutely  in  his  honde/' 

Lydgate.  Lf/fe  of  our  Lady,  pag.  27. 

^  The  bisshoppe  hath  the  cuppe  fyrste  directe 
Unto  Joseph,  and  hym  the  parell  tolde. 
And  manly  he  gan  it  holde 
And  dranke  H£T  up,  and  chaunged  nat  his  chere."  Ibid,  p.  91. 

^  Whiche  ordinaunce  of  Moses  was  afterward  established  in 
the  citie  of  Athens,  and  from  thens  the  Romaines  receiued  HIT.'' 
'^Dr.  Martinis  Cmtfutation  of  Poynett,  chapiter  4. 

''  Not  that  matrimonie  is  of  the  church  abhorred,  for  the  churche 
doeth  reuerence  and  alowe  HIT/* — Id.  chap.  7* 

"  He  uscth  not  the  onely  tearme  of  womanne  by  HIT  selfe.*'— 
Id.  chap.  13. 

''  I  geue  mi  regall  manyer  called  Wie,  with  al  thappertenaunces 
loDginge  to  my  regall  crowne,  with  al  liberties  priuilegies  and  regal 
customes  as  fre  and  gayet  as  I  hadde  HIT  fyrste."— TAe  true  Djif- 
ferences  of  Regall  Power.  By  Lord  Stafford. 

["  Much  in  his  glorious  conquest  suffred  bee : 
And  hell  in  vaine  HIT  selfe  opposde.'* 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigney  translated  by  R.  C.  Esq.pBg.2. 

^  Molto  sofiH  nel  glorioso  acquisto : 
£  in  van  V  Inferno  k  lui  s'  oppose."  Gierus.  liberata,  cant  1 . 
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^*  Wheregainst  when  PereiaDs  passing  number  preast. 
In  battaile  bold  they  HIT  defended  thanne." 

Godfrty  of  BuUoigne,  pag.  5. 

<^  L'  havea  poscia  in  battaglia  incontra  gente 
Di  Persia  innumerabile  difesa/' 

^'  And  in  this  course  be  entred  is  so  farre. 
That  ought  but  that^  HIT  seemes  of  nought  he  weyes/' 

Ibid.  pag.  6. 

''  £  cotanto  internarsi  in  tal  pensiero^ 
Ch'  altra  impresa  non  par,  che  piu  rammenti.'* 

''  His  shape  unseene  with  aire  he  doth  inuest. 
And  unto  mortall  sence  HIT  subject  makes."    Ibid.  pag.  9* 

'<  La  sua  forma  inuisibil  d'  aria  cinse, 
£t  al  senso  mortal  la  sottopose/' 

'^  But  he  her  warlike  image  farre  in  hart 
Preserued  so  as  HIT  presents  aliue/'  Ibid.  pag.  26. 

^  Ma  r  imagine  sua  bella  e  guerriera 
Tale  ei  serb6  nel  cor,  qual  essa  h  viva." 

^'  He  past  th'  Egean  sea  and  Greddsh  shore, 
And  at  the  campe  arriues,  where  far  HIT  stayes." 

Ibid.p9Lg.33. 

'^  Sarc6  V  Egitto^  pas86  di  Grecia  i  liti^ 
Giunse  ne  Y  campo  in  region  remote." 

^'  On  that  chast  picture  seyz'd  in  rau'ning  wise. 
And  bare  HIT  to  that  church,  whereof  ofience 
Of  fond  and  wicked  rites  prouokes  the  skyes." 

Ibid.  pag.  53.  cant.  2.  st.  7- 

— — — "  e  irreverente 

11  casto  simulacro  indi  rapio; 

E  portoUo  k  quel  tempio,  ove  sovente 

S'  irrita  il  ciel  col  folle  culto  e  rio." 

*'  Th'  aduised  chieftaine  with  a  gentle  bit 
Guideth,  and  seconds  their  so  bent  desire. 
To  turne  the  course  more  easie  seemeth  HIT 
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Of  wiiMfiog  waue  that  rouls  Caribdis  nire« 
Or  Boreas  when  at  sea  he  ships  doth  slit." 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  pag,  98-  cant.  3.  st.  2. 

**  Where  is  the  kyngedome  of  the  dyuelle,  yf  HIT  be  not  in 
warre  ?*^^BeUum  ErasnU,  by  Berthekty  1534.  pag.  15. 

*'  In  wane  if  there  happen  any  thynge  luckely,  HIT  perteyneth 
to  vexye  fewe :  and  to  theym,  that  are  unworUiye  to  haue  it.''— ^ 
Ibid*  pag.  19- 

''  Fyrste  of  all  consider,  howe  lothelye  a  thynge  the  rumour  of 
warre  is,  when  HIT  is  fyrste  spoken  of.  Then  howe  enuious  a 
tlung  HIT  is  unto  a  prince,  whyles  with  OFTEN  demes  and  taxes 
he  PILLETH  his  subjectes." — Ibid.  pag.  19.  2;  and  in  eighteen 
other  places  in  this  very  small  treatise  of  thirty-nine  small  pages. 

"  For  myself,  gracious  Soveraigne,  that  if  HIT  mishappe  me,  in 
any  thinge  heerafter  that  is  on  the  behalfe  of  your  Commons  in 
your  high  presence  to  be  declared*" — JJfe  of  Syr  Thomas  More, 
by  Mr.  Roper,  pag.  35.] 

I  must  suppose  that  when  he  had  noticed  innumerable 
such  instances,  he  would  then  have  gone  still  further 
back,  to  our  original  language :  and  there  he  would  have 
found  this  same  word  written  J5it,  lift,  and  Jiaet :  which 
might  perhaps  have  plainly  discovered  to  him,  that  this 
pTonoun  was  merely  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
hAlTAN,  JJaetan,  nominare*.     And,  upon  application. 


*  **  And  so  befel  that  in  the  taas  they  founde 
Two  yonge  knyghtes  lyeing  by  and  by 
Both  in  armes  same,  wrought  full  rychely, 
Of  whiche  two,  Arcyte  hight  that  one. 
And  that  other  hight  Palamon.'' 

Knightes  Tale,  fol.  1.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  note  upon  this  word  Hight,  says, 
"  It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  what  part  of  speecli  it  is  ; 
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he  would  have  found  this  meaning,  viz.  nominatunii  i.  e. 
The  Said,  perfectly  to  correspond  with  every  use  of  the 
word  IT  in  our  language.  Having  observed  this,  he 
would  have  smiled  at  our  grammatical  arrangements ; 
and  would  not  have  been  in  the  least  shocked  to  find  (as 
he  would  often  find)  the  word  it  used  in  the  following 
manner, 

**  The  greate  kynge,  IT  whiche  Cambyses 
Was  bote.'*  Gaofer,  lib.  7.  fol.  158.  pag.  1 .  col.  1 . 

''  When  King  Arthur  had  scene  them  doe  all  this,  bee  asked 
Sir  LauDcelot  what  were  those  knights  and  that  queene.  Sir,  said 
Jiauncelot,  I  cannot  shew  you  no  certaintie,  but  if  Sir  Tristram  or 
Sir  Palomides.  Wit  yee  well  of  a  certaine  IT  beene  they  and  la 
beale  Isond." — HUtorie  of  Prince  Arthur j  Sd  part,  chap.  98. 

For  he  would  be  well  aware,  that  it,  (or  The  *Said)  is 
1(like  all  our  other  participles)  as  much  masculine  as 
feminine  [or  neuter,]  and  as  plurally  applicable  as  sin- 
gularly *.     And  from  this  small  inlet,  perhaps,  (if  from 

but^  upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  word  of  a 
yery  singular  form,  a  verb  active  with  a  passive  signification." 

It  is  the  same  past  tense,  and  therefore  past  participle  of 
ll^rr^H ;  and  has  the  same  meaning  as  HIT  or  IT. 

♦  ["  My  powers  are  cressent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Sayes  IT  ^11  come  to  th'  full." 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  345.  col.  1 . 

Malone  has  altered  the  text,  and  adopts  Theobald's  reading  and 
note. 

"  My  power's  a  crescent,"  8cc- 

"  What  (says  Mr.  Theobald)  does  the  relative  IT  belong  to  ? 
It  cannot  in  sense  relate  to  hope;  nor  in  concord  to  powers" 

*^  Is  your  gold  and  siluer  ewes  and  rams  i 
I  cannot  tell,  I  make  IT  breede  as  fast." 

Merchant  of  Fiemce,  pag.  166.  col.  2.] 
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no  other  quarter)  the  nature  of  all  the  other  pronouns 
might  instantly  have  rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  have 
enabled  him  to  perform  satisfactorily  his  contract  with 
the  public. 

F. 

I  have  often  remarked,  amongst  all  our  old  writers,  a 
similar  use  of  the  word  that  ;  which,  as  well  as  it,  is 
applied  by  them  indifferently  to  plural  nouns  and  to  sin- 
gular. For  instance ;  in  that  Traictise  you  have  quoted, 
by  Dr.  Martin,  (who  wrote  accurately  and  was  no  mean 
scholar)  we  meet  with  such  sentences  as  the  following; 

"  Patrones  elected  many  into  THAT  holy  ordres,  neither  of  age, 
Dor  of  learnyng^  nor  of  discretion,  woortbie  to  take  so  high  a  func- 
tion."—pag.  2. 

^'  The  temporall  menae  at  THAT  dayes  did  much  extoUe  and 
mayntaine  chastitie." — ^pag.  47. 

''  The  midwife,  cbristenyng  the  child,  added  not  THAT  solemne 
wordes,  nor  any  man  promised  the  same  for  him." — pag.  113. 

''  There  was  a  statute  or  ii  deuysed  to  take  away  THAT  peines 
of  the  church,  that  were  before  alwaies  ordeined  and  used  against 
maricd  priestes."— pag.  140. 

^'  To  the  entente  they  might  the  more  fully  and  frely  repose  them 
selues  in  THAT  unspeakeble  joyes  with  which  Christe  feedethe 
them." — ^pag.  284. 

So,  in  the  Hist,  of  Prince  ArthuVy  3d  part,  chap.  98. 
"  And  so  three  of  them  were  come  home  againe,  THAT  were 
Sir  Gawaine,  Sir  Ector,  and  Sir  Lionell." 

Sir  Thomas  More  uses  it  in  the  same  matiner. 
"  This  pleasure  undoubtedly  farre  excelleth  all  THAT  pleasures 
that  in  this  life  maie  be  obteined." — Ufe  ofPicus,  pag.  12. 

«  That  euyll  aungels  the  deuilles."— Pag.  386  of  his  fVorkes. 

Now  I  have  always  hitherto  supposed  this  to  be  a 
careless  and  vicious  manner  of  writing  in  our  antient  au- 
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thors* ;  but  I  begin  to  suspect  that  tbey  were  not  guilty 
of  any  false  concord  in  this  application  of  the  word. 
When  treating  formerly  of  the  Conjunctio9is,  I  remember, 
you  left  THAT  unexplained.  I  thought  it  not  very  fair 
at  the  time ;  and  you  gave  but  a  poor  reason  for  the 
omission.  Will  you  oblige  me  now,  by  informing  me 
whether  you  think  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  that 
will  justify  this  antient  use  of  the  word  ? 

H. 

In  my  mind,  perfectly.  For  that  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Daet,  i.  e.  Deab,  Deat)  means  Taketiy  Assumed;  being 
merely  the  past  participle  of  the  Ang1o*Saxon  verb  Dean, 
Dejan,  Dion,  4^lhAN,  Dicjan,  Dipan ;  sumere,  assu- 
more,  accipere ;  to  the,  to  Get^  to  Take^  to  Assume. 

<<  111  mote  he  THE 
Tbtft  caused  me 
To  make  mysdfe  a  frere." 

Sir  T.  More's  fVorkes,  pag.  4. 

^tt  Wyse  men  alway  afiyrme  and  say  That  best  is  for  a  man 
diligently  for  to  apply  the  business  that  be  can,  and  in  no  wyse  to 

♦  [For  a  similar  use  of  THAT,  see  Fabian :  "  of  THAT  partyes," 
page  iiii.  69,  98.  "  at  THAT  dayes,"  xi.  xxiiii.  xxxiii.  xxxix.  xli. 
xW.  248,  374.  «  by  THAT  costes/'  xci.  "  THAT  artycles/'  60. 
«  in  THAT  countres,"  232.    "  THAT  disguysers/*  363. 

«  Of  the  ferther  maner  THIS  examples  or  questyons  be.'* — The 
thre  bookes  of  TuUyes  Offyces  lately  translated  by  Roberte  Why- 
iinton,poete  laureate.  Fyrst  booke.   By  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1534. 

*^  Man  that  hath  the  use  of  reason  wherby  he  seeth  THAT  thynges 
that  folowe.*' — Id.  Fyrst  booke. 

"  Of  THIS  four  places  wherin  we  haue  deuyded  the  nature  and 
the  vertue  of  honesty." — Id.  Fyrst  booke. 

«  For  THIS  consyderacions,  &c."    Id.  Fyrst  booke  (pag.  68).] 
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enterpryse  an  other  faculte;  for  he  that  wyll  and  can  no  skyll,  it 
neuer  lyke  to  THE."— 5tr  T.  More's  fVarkes,  pag.  1. 

*•  Well  mote  yee  THEE^  as  well  can  wish  your  thought.** 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant«  1.  st.33. 

''  Fayre  mote  he  THEE,  the  prowest  and  most  gent. 
That  ever  brandished  bright  Steele  on  hye. 

Ibid,  book  2.  cant.  11.  st.  17.] 

It  and  that  always  refer  to  some  thing  or  things,  per- 
son or  persons,  Takcny  Assumed,  or  Spoken  of  before ; 
such  only  being  the  meaning  of  those  two  words.  They 
may  therefore  well  supply  each  other's  place :  as  we  say 
indifferently,  and  with  the  same  meaning,  of  any  action 
mentioned  in  discourse ;  either — "  it  is  a  good  action  ;'* 
or,  "  that  is  a  good  action."  i.  e.  The  Said  (action)  is  a 
good  action  ;  or,  The  Assumed  (action)  is  a  good  action ; 
or.  The  action,  Received  in  discourse,  is  a  good  action. 

The  (our  Article,  as  it  is  called)  is  the  Imperative  of 
the  same  verb  Dean :  which  may  very  well  supply  the 
place  of  the  correspondent  Anglo-Saxon  article  fe,  which 
is  the  Imperative  of  j-eon,  videre :  for  it  answers  the  same 
purpose  in  discourse,  to  say — See  man,  or,  Take  man. 
For  instance ; 

''  The  man  that  hath  not  musicke  in  himselfe 
Is  fit  for  treasons/'  &c.    Or, 

"  That  man  is  fit  for  treasons,"  8ic. 

take  man  (or  see  man);  taken  man  hath  not  musicke, 
&c.  SAID  man,  or  taken  man  is  fit  for  treasons,  &c» 

This  analysed  method  of  speech  must,  I  know,  seem 
strange  and  aukward  to  you  at  first  mention  ;  but  try  it 
repeatedly,  as  I  have  done  for  years ;  apply  this  meaning 
frequently  on  every  occasion  where  the  and  that  are 
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used  in  the  language ;  and  I  fear  not  your  conviction. 
But  if  the  experiment  should  fail^  and  leave  you  in  the 
smallest  doubt,  we  will  then  enter  further  into  the  sub- 
ject :  for  we  must  hereafter  return  to  it 

F. 

All  this  may  be  as  you  have  represented  it ;  and  the 
Bishop  perhaps  may  not  be  displeased  at  the  intelligence. 
But  you  have  lost  sight  of  my  original  question.  What 
say  you  to  this  monstrous  alteration  of  unsalted  for  Whi- 

H. 

I  say,  that  a  man  must  either  have  no  ears,  or  very 
long  ears,  not  to  perceive  that  this  was  never  Shakspeare's 
language.  Metre  is  not  confined  to  Verse:  there  is  a 
tune  in  all  good  prose ;  and  Shakspeare's  was  a  sweet 
one.  If  unsalted  is  to  be  adopted  instead  of  Whinid  ; 
to  keep  his  tune,  you  must  omit  one  of  the  two  monosyl- 
lables, either  then  or  thou. 

In  behalf  of  the  word  Whinid^  Mr.  Steevens  has  well 
noted  that,  Francis  Beaumont  in  his  letter  to  Speght,  on 
his  edition  of  Chaucer's  works,  1602,  says — "  Many  of 
Chaucer's  words  are  become,  as  it  were,  vinetvd  and 
hoarie  with  over  long  lying." 

And  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  on  the  same  side,  has 
observed  that — "  In  the  preface  to  James  the  first's  bible, 
the  translators  speak  of  FenowedQi.  e.  T^weu^'^?  or  mouldy) 
traditions." 

And  Mr.  Malone  himself  acknowledges  that — "  In 
Dorsetshire  they  at  this  day  call  cheese,  that  is  become 
mouldy,  Vinni/  cheese/' 
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F. 

But  why  it  is  called  Whinid,  or  Tinewd,  or  Fenowedy  or 
Tmnt/y  does  not  any  how  appear :  and  its  meaning  is  only 
to  be  conjectured  from  the  context,  where  the  word  is 
found.  Now  I  wish  to  know,  whether  Whinid  is  also  a 
participle :  and,  if  a  participle,  of  what  verb. 

H, 

Whinid —  Vinew'dy  Fenowedy  Vinny,  or  pinie,  is  a  past 
participle :  and  of  the  verb  Fynijean,  to  corrupt,  to  de- 
cay, to  wither,  to  fade,  to  pass  away,  to  spoil  in  any  man- 
ner. Fmie  hlap,  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  corrupted  or  spoiled 
loaf,  whether  by  mould  or  any  other  means.  "  ftpaet  Ba 
^a  Gabani|-cean  jamenhce  paebbon.  ffnb  mib  jeaplicjie 
pape  pepbon  to  lopue.  Namon  him  ealbe  jepcy  *.  anb 
unopnlic  f  cpub.  anb  pmie  hlapap.''  Joshua,  chap.  9. 
(verses  3,  4,  5). 

F. 

It  seems  probable  enough :  and  it  is  not  at  all  sur- , 
prising  that  this  Anglo-Saxon  verb,  pynijean,  should  have 
been  overlooked ;  since  it  has  left  behind  it  no  other 
traces  of  its  former  existence,  but  barely  this  solitary  ex- 
pression. 

H. 

I  beg  your  pardon :  It  has  left  a  numerous  issue.  No 
European  etymologist  can  do  without  it.  Whither  else 
can  he  turn,  without  exposing  himself,  for  the  French 
FaneTy  Se  fener,  Evanouir,  and  Fange;  for  the  Italian 

♦  [Gal^  Xejcy-  O'^  shoes. — Shoe  is  the  past  participle  of  jcyan 
— je-jcyan,  sub-ponere.    Shoe,  is>  $upposkuftt*'\ 
VOL.  II.  F 
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AffarmOy  Affannare^  and  Fango  ;  for  the  Latin  VanuSj  and 
Vanesco;  for  the  German  Pfinnig;  and  for  the  English 
FAINT,  and  FEN ;  and  many  other  words  *,  with  which  I 

forbear  at  this  time  to  pester  you  ? 

F. 

And  yet  they  have  done  very  well  without  it. 

H. 

They  have  done,  it  is  true :  How  well,  yourself  shall 

judge. Junius  says — "  Faint,  languidus,  pusillani- 

mus,  ignavus,  periculo  cedens,  est  a  Gallico  FeindrCy  non 
audere,  subducere  se  discrimini :  solent  nempe  timidi 
atque  imbelles  formidinem  suam  pluribus  vanissimorum 
obtentuum  figmentis  tegere." 

Minshew — ^*  Faint,  a  Gallico  Faner,  a  Lat.  Vanescere" 

Skinner — "  Faint,  a  Fr.  G.  FaneVy  Fener;  deficere, 
deflorescere,  flaccescere,  emori." 

Menage,  Orig.  Franc. — "  Faner,  comme  ce  mot  vient 
de  Fanuniy  quand  on  le  dit  dans  le  sens  propre,  en  par- 
lant  d  une  prairie  que  Ton  Fane;  je  crois  qu'il  en  vient 
pareillement  quand  il  signifie  sejletrirj  se  seeker:  car 
comme  le  foin,  quand  on  le  fane,  se  fletrit  et  devient  pale ; 
de  mSme  on  dit,  dans  le  sens  figure,  Se  Faner,  de  tout  ce 
qui  perd  sa  premiere  couleur,  sa  beaut^  son  air  vif.*' 

Menage,  Orig.  Ital. — "  Affannare,  affanno.  Da 
AfOy  che  vale  quell'  affanno  cagionato  da  gravezza  d'  aria, 

.  *  ["  Per  essa  il  re  Agrican  quasi  VANEGGI A 
E  la  sua  vita  non  stima  un  danaio. 

Orlando  Innamorato^da  Bemi),\\b.  1.  cant.  10.  st.  18.] 
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0  da  gran  caldo :  detto  dagli  Spagnuoli  Afan ;  e  Ahan 
dai  Francesi.  Vuole  il  Monosini,  sia  Afa^  voce  Ebrea." 

"Fango — A^Fimw:  inquestamaniera:  Fimus^Iimi^ 
Fimicus,  Femcusj  Fencus^  Fengus^  Fangus,  Fanga:  e  per 
metaplasmo  Fanga :  onde  il  Francese  Fangt^ 

F. 

Enough,  and  too  much  of  this.  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Afa^  voce  Ebrea ;  nor  with  FimicuSj  Fencusy  &c. 

1  will  rather  accept  your  Anglo-Saxon  derivation.-^— I 
understand  you  then  to  say  that  paint  (as  well  as  Fen- 
nowedy  &c.)  is  the  past  participle  of  pynijean :  yet  it  does 
not  terminate  in  £d  or  'd. 

H. 

In  English  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  change 
of  the  participial  terminating  d  to  t.    Thu8» 

Joint — is  Joined^  Join'd,  Joint. 

Feint — ^is  Feigned^  Feigffd,  Feint. 

Gift — is  Gived,  Giv'd,  Gift. 

Rirr-ri«  Bived^  Riv'dy  Rift. 

**  The  shippe  droue  unto  a  castle  and  was  al  to  RIVEN/' 

Historic  of  Prince  Arthur,  part  Ist.  chap.  25. 

^  Warres  'twixt  you  twaine  would  be 

As  if  the  world  should  cleaue,  and  that  slaine  men 
Should  sodder  up  the  BIFT." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  p.  S5S. 

**  The  clouds 

From  many  a  horrid  RIFT  abortive  pour'd 
Fierce  rain  with  lightening  mix'd.*' 

Paradise  Regained,  book  4.  v.  41 1 . 

f2 
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p'  He  pluckt  a  bough  :  out  of  whose  RIFTE  there  came 
Smal  drops  of  gory  bloud,  that  trickled  down  the  same." 
Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  2.  st.  30. 

''  Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  RIFT 
Imprison'd^  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years/'  Tempest.} 

Cleft  ^ 

Clift  >  —is  Cleaved,  Cleav'd,  Cleft. 

Cliff  j 

<<  Adowne  he  shofth  his  hand  to  the  CLYFTE 
In  hope  to  fynde  there  some  good  gyfte.^ 

Sonqmer^i  Tale,  fol.  44.  pag.  £•  col.  1. 

**  But  yet  this  CLIFTE  was  so  narrowe  and  lyte 
It  was  nat  sene."  Tysbe,  fol.  210.  pag.'2»  col.  1. 

<'  And  romyng  on  the  CLEUI8  by  the  see.** 

Hypsiphik,  fol.  £14.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

**  This  lady  rometh  by  the  CLTFFE  to  play.'* 

Ibid.io\.%\A.  pag.  I.  col. 2. 

**  In  tyme  of  Crystus  passyon  the  veyl  of  the  Jewes  temple  to 
rente  and  CLEEF  in  two  partes." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  thyrde  Comm.  cap.  S. 

**  She  founde  that  moneye  hangynge  in  the  craueysea  and 
CLTFTES  of  the  half  bushel." — Ibid,  fourth  Comm.  cap.  4« 

^  Loue  led  hym  to  his  deth  and  CLEEF  his  hert  atwo  " 

Ibid,  tenthe  Comm.  cap.  3. 

^  Rob  Doner's  neighbouring  CLEEVES  of  sampyre." 

Poly^lbion.    Song  18. 
[■  "  As  an  aged  tree, 

High  growing  on  tlie  top  of  rocky  CLIFT, 
Whose  hart-strings  with  keene  Steele  nigh  hewen  be ; 
The  mightie  truncke  halfe  rent  with  ragged  RIFT 
Doth  roll  adowne  the  rocks,  and  fall  wiUi  fearefull  DRIFT." 
Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  8.  st.22. 
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^  So  downe  be  feU,  as  an  huge  rocky  CLIFT, 
Whose  false  foundacion  waves  have  washt  away. 
With  dreadfall  pojfse  is  from  the  mayneland  RIFT, 
And,  rolling  downe,  great  Neptune  doth  dismay." 

Ibid,  book  1.  cant.  11.  st.  54. 

"  Whiles  sad  Celeno,  sitting  on  a  CLIFTE, 
A  song  of  bale  and  bitter  sorrow  sings. 
That  hart  of  flint  asonder  could  have  RIFTE.*' 

Ibid,  book  2.  cant.  7.  st23.] 

Thrift— is  Thrived^  Thrivd,  Thrift. 

Shrift^— is  Shrived^  Shriv%  Shrift. 

Drift— is  Drived,  Driv%  Drift. 

^  Be  plaine,  good  son,  rest  homely  in  thy  DRIFT, 
RidUng  confession  findes  but  ridling  shrift.^ 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  pag.  6l . 

^*  It  could  no  more  be  hid  in  him 
Than  humble  banks  can  go  to  law  with  waters 
That  DRIFT  winds  force  to  raging.'^ 

B.  and  Fletcher.    Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

**  Some  log  perhaps  upon  the  waters  swam 
An  useless  DRIFT,  which,  rudely  cut  within. 
And  hollowed,  first  a  floating  trough  became/' 

Dryden.    jtnnus  mirabilis,  st.  156. 

Theft— is  Theved,  Thev%  Theft. 
Weft— is  Weved,  Wev'd,  Weft. 
Heft — ^is  Hevedy  Hev'd,  Heft. 


•^^  There  may  be  in  the  cup 


A  spider  steepM ;  and  one  may  drinke,  depart. 
And  yet  partake  no  venome  (for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected) ;  but  if  one  present 
Th'  abhor'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  knowne 
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How  be  bath  dtunke,  he  cracks  hia  goige^  his  sides. 

With  violent  HEFTS/'  WimUr*9  Tale,  peg.  282. 

«  In  the  hert  there  is  the  Hefde,  and  the  hygh  wyll/* 

rision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  fol.  7.  pag.  I. 

[''  Inflam'd  with  wrath,  bis  ra^ng  blade  be  HEFTE, 
And  strooke  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  string 
Of  his  huge  taile  he  quite  asonder  clefte/' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant  11.  st.S9- 

''  The  other  halfe  behind  yet  stacking  fast 
Out  of  his  head-peece  Catnbell  fiercely  reft. 
And  with  such  fbrie  backe  at  him  it  HEFT. 

Und.  book  4.  cant  S.  at  12.] 

Haft — ^is  Haved,  Hav'tl,  Haft.  The  haft,  of  a  knife 
or  poniard,  is  the  Haved  part ;  the  part  by  which  it  is 
Haved. 

<'  But  yet  nefand  I  nought  the  HAFT 
Whiche  might  unto  the  blade  accorde.*' 

Ginger,  lib.  4.  fol.  68.  pag.  1.  col.  l. 

[''  Forgo  iV  advantage  which  thy  arms  have  won. 
Or,  by  the  blood  which  trembles  through  the  heart 
Of  her  whom  more  than  life  I  know  thou  lov'st, 
1 11  bury  to  the  HAFT  in  her  fair  breast 
This  instrument  of  my  revenge/' 

Dryden*i  (Edijnis,  act  5.  sc.  1.] 

Hilt — is  Held^  Helt,  Hilt.  The  hilt  of  a  sword  is 
the  Held  part,  the  part  which  is  Held. 

j^tt  i(  Tindall  saye,  nay :  let  him  shew  me  which  oide  holy  Popes 
were  they,  that  euer  HILD  that  the  sacramentes  of  the  Auter  is 
Buche  a  bare  simple  signe." — Sir  T.  Mor^s  fVorkes,  pag.  47  !• 

^  And  in  her  other  hand  a  cup  she  HIU^ 
The  which  was  with  Nepenthe  to  the  brim  upfild. 

Faerie  Queene^  book  4«  cant  S.  at.  42. 

'^  But  what  do  I  their  names  seeke  to  rebeme, 
Which  all  the  world  have  with  their  issue  fiW  ? 
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How  can  tbey  all  in  Ais  so  narrow  verse 
Contayned  be,  and  in  small  compasse  HILD  ? 

Faerie  Queene,  book 4.  cant.  ll.  et.  17.] 

Tight— is  Tied,  Ttd,  Tight,  of  the  Anglosaxon  verb 
Tian,  vincire,  To  Tie. 

**  To  seie  howe  suche  a  man  hath  good 
Who  so  that  reasone  uuderstoode 
It  is  unproperlicke  sayde : 
That  good  bath  hym^  and  bait  him  TAIDE 
That  he  ne  gladdeth  nought  withall, 
But  is  unto  his  good  a  thrall/^ 

Gower,  lib.  fol.  84.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
[^  And  in  the  midst  of  them  he  saw  a  knight. 
With  both  his  hands  behinde  him  pinnoed  hard, 
And  round.about  his  necke  an  halter  TIGHT, 
And  ready  for  the  gallow  tree  prepard. 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  cant.  4.  st.  22. 
''  Therewith  he  mured  up  bis  mouth  along. 
And  therein  shut  up  his  blasphemous  tong. 
And  thereunto  a  great  long  chaine  he  TIGHT, 
With  which  he  drew  him  forth,  even  in  his  own  despight.'' 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  12.  st.  34.] 

Desert — is  Deserved,  Deserved,  Desert. 
Fabt,  a  very  innocent  word,  (the  Egyptians  thought  it 
divine*)  Fared,  Far'd,  Fart,  i.  e.  Fared,  Gone  ;  the  past 

*  '^  Crepitus  ventris  pro  numinibus  habendos  esse  docuere." 

Clemens  Romanus,Y.  Recognit 

**  lidem  iEgyptii  cum  plerisque  vobiscum  non  magis,  Isideni 
quam  ceparum  acrimonias  metuuDt ;  nee  Serapidem  magis  quam 
strepitus,  per  pudenda  corporis  espressos,  extremiscunt.'* — Minu- 
dm  Felix,  Ociavius. 

[''  Eleganter  Demetrius  noster  solet  dicere,  Eodem  loco  slbi  esse 
voces  imperitorum,  quQ  ventre  redditos  crepitus.  Quid  enim,  in- 
quit,  mea  refert,  sursum  isti  an  deorsum  sonent." — Seneca^  Epist. 
xcii.  edit.  4ta.  Lipsii.  pag.  583,  584.] 
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participle  of  papan,  To  Fare^  or  To  Go*  The  meaning 
of  this  word  appears  to  have  been  understood  by  those 
who  introduced  the  vulgar  country  custom  of  saying 
upon  such  an  occasion, "  And  joy  oo  with  you.** 

Twist — is  Twiced^  Twic'd,  Twist. 

Quilt— is  Quilled,  QuilPd,  Quilt. 

Want — is  Wdnedj  Wan'd,  Want,  the  past  participle  of 
Panian,  decrescere,  To  Wane,  To  fall  away. 

Gaunt  —  is  Ge-wanedy  Gewan'd,  Gewant,  G^tvant, 
Gaunt;  the  past  participle  of  De-panian,  To  WanCy  to 
decrease,  to  fall  away.  Ge  is  a  common  prefix  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verbs.  Gaunt  was  formerly  a  very  common 
word  in  English. 

''  As  OANT  fts  a  greyhound."— Itny'i  proverbial  Similies. 

«  How  is't  with  aged  Gaunt  ? 

Oh  how  that  name  befits  my  composition : 
Old  GaUut  indeed,  and  O AUNT  in  being  old  : 
Within  me  greefe  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast. 
And  who  abstaynes  from  meate,  that  is  not  GAUNT  i 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  haue  I  watcht. 
Watching  breeds  ieannesse,  ieannesse  is  all  GAUNT. 
The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feede  upon 
Is  my  strict  fast,  1  mean  my  childrens  iookes, 
And  therein  fasting  hast  tliou  made  me  GAUNT. 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  graue,  GAUNT  as  a  graue. 
Whose  hollow  wombe  inherits  nought  but  bones.'' 

Richard  the  Second,  pag.  £8* 

■  "  This  man, 

If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down  new 
Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove ;  and  rivet  him 
To  Caucasus,  should  he  but  frown :  and  let 
His  own  GAUNT  eagle  fly  at  faim^  to  tire." 

B.  Jonson.    Catiline. 
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^  Two  mastiflb  QAUNT  and  grim  her  flight  pursu'd. 
And  oft  their  fastened  fangs  in  blood  embru'd. 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  through  the  wood. 
And  next  ihe  famished  hounds.** 

Dryden.     Theodore  and  Honoria. 

Draught — the  past  participle  of  Dpajan,  To  Draught 
(now  written  To  Draw)  Draughed^  Draugh'd,  Draught. 

Rent — Rended,  RentTd,  Rent;  of  the  verb  To  Rend. 

[ *^  But  thou,  viper, 

Hast  cancell'd  kindred,  made  a  RENT  in  nature.** 

Dryden.    Don  Sebastian^  act  2.  sc.  1.] 

Bent — A  person's  Bent  or  Inclination.  Bended^  Bend*df 
Bent. 

TiLi^— of  a  boat  or  waggon :  the  past  participle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  Tihan,  i.  e.  To  raise,  or  to  lift  up.  To 
Till  the  ground,  is,  To  raise  it.  To  turn  it  up.  Atilt  is  well 
said  of  a  vessel  that  is  raised  up  ;  but  we  ought  to  say 
To  TtUy  and  not  To  Tilt  a  vessel. 

**  Many  wynter  men  iyued,  and  no  meate  ne  TILIDEN.** 

Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  pass.  15.  fol.  72.  pag.  2. 

"  Turned  upsidowne,  and  ouer  TILT  the  rote.'* 

Ibid.  pass.  2 1 .  fol.  1 12.  pag.  1 . 

^  He  garde  good  fayth  flee,  and  false  to  abyde. 
And  boldly  bare  downe  with  many  a  bright  noble 
Much  of  die  wit  and  wisedome  of  Westminster  hal. 
He  justled  tyll  a  justice,  and  iusted  in  his  eare 
And  OUERTILT  al  his  truth.*' 

Ibid.  pass.  21.  fol.  113.  pag.  2. 

^  O  hye  God,  nothyng  they  tell^  ne  howe. 
But  in  Goddes  worde  TELLETH  many  a  balke." 

Chaucer.    Ploughmans  Tale,  fol.  95,  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
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[The  old  Frencli  verb  Attiltrer  (used  by  Amyot  •  and 
others,  and  whose  signification  is  mistaken  by  Cotgrave), 
means  susciter^  to  excite,  to  raise  up  :  it  is  derived  from 
the  A.-S.  Tihan  f.] 

F. 

What  is  MALT  ? 

H. 

Mould  ^  Though  now  differently  pronounced,  writ- 
and      >  ten,  and  applied  by  us,  are  one  and  the  same 

Malt,  J  French  word  MouilU;  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  Momller^  to  wet  or  to  moisten.  Mouille, 
anglicized,  becomes  Mouilled^  Mouilfdy  Mould:  then 
Moulty  Maulty  Malt.  Wetting  or  moistening  of  the  grain 
is  the  first  and  necessary  part  of  the  process  in  making 
what  we  therefore  well  term  malt. 

'^  He  had  a  cote  of  christendome  as  holy  kyrke  beleueth 
And  it  was  MOLED  in  mani  places.** 

Vidon  of  P.  Ploughman^  pass.  14.  fol.  68.  pag.  2. 

''  Shal  neuer  chest  BTMOLEN  it,  ne  mough  after  byte  it." 

Ibid.  pass.  15.  fol.  71.  pag.  2. 

**  This  leper  loge  take  for  thy  goodly  bour 
And  for  thy  bed,  take  nowe  a  bunch  of  stro. 
For  wayled  wyne  and  meates  thou  hedst  tho. 
Take  MOULED  breed,  pirate/ and  syder  sour.*' 

Complaynt  ofCreseyde,  fol.  204.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

'^  And  with  his  blode  shall  wasshe  undefouled 
The  gylt  of  man  with  rust  of  synne  YMOULED." 

lAfdgaie  (1531).    I^e  of  our  Ladyy  boke  £.  pag.  45. 

*  [Plutarch's  Life  of  Pericles.] 

t  [So  the  Till  of  a  shop ;  so  the  Thill  borse :  and  so  perhaps  a 
Tile.  Query,  may  it  not  be  from  Ttgola^  lulian,  [Te^  from  Lat. 
Ttguia. — Ep.]    Consider  also  the  French  Tille^il.] 
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'^  Wbaa  mamockes  waft  your  meate 
With  MOULD  bread  to  eat/' 

SkeUm.    (Edit.  1736.)  pag.  197. 


£n,  as  well  as  ed,  is  also  a  common  participial  termi- 
nation, and  our  ancestors  affixed  either  indifferently  to 
any  word.  Sir  Thomas  More  appears  to  have  had  a  pre- 
dilection for  EN,  and  he  writes  Understanden  (JVorkSj 
vol.  2.  p>  550.)  whilst  his  contemporary  Bishop  Gardner 
preferred  ed,  and  therefore  wrote  Understanded :  We 
have  deserted  both,  and  now  use  the  past  tense  Under" 
stood  instead  of  the  participle.  But  will  not  a  final  en 
or  'n  likewise  direct  us  to  some  of  these  concealed  par- 
ticiples ? 

H. 

Surely,  to  many.  After  what  we  have  noticed  in  Pol- 
troon.  Dastard,  and  Coward,  we  cannot  avoid  seeing,  that 

Cbaven — is  one  who  has  craved  or  craDen  his  life 
from  his  antagonist — dextramque  precantem  protendens. 

Leaven— is  from  the  French  Lever,  to  raise;  i.  e; 
That  by  which  the  dough  is  raised.  So  the  Anglo-Saxons 
called  it  );3apen,  the  past  participle  of  their  own  verb 
he2Lj:zn,  to  raise. 

Heaven — (subaud.  some  place,  any  place)  ffeav-en  or 
Heav^. 

^*  They  say  that  this  word  HEUEN  in  tlie  article  of  our  foytb,^ 
ascendit  ad  ccelos,  signiOeth  no  certaine  and  detenninat  place. 
Som  tyme  it  signifieth  only  the  suppre  place  of  creatures*'^ 

A  Declaration  of'  Christe,  cap.  8.  by  Johan  Hoper.  1547. 

Bacon — ^^ia  evidendy  the  past  participle  of  Bacan,  To 
Bake,  or  to  dry  by  heat. 
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*^  Our  brede  was  newe  BAKEN,  and  now  il  18  bored,  our  betels 
and  our  wyne  weren  newe,  and  now  our  hotels  be  nygh  bruUen^* 

Diues  and  Pauper,  2d  comm.  cap.  20. 

^*  And  there  they  dranke  the  wine  and  eate  the  venison  and  the 
foules  BAKEN.*'— ffisf.  of  Prince  Arthur,  Ist  part.  chap.  133. 

^'  As  Abraham  was  in  the  playn 
Of  Mamre  >vhere  he  dwelt. 
And  BEAKT  himselfe  agaynst  the  sunne 
Whose  parching  heat  he  felt/' 

Genesis, chap.  18.  ful.  34.  pag.  \,Bj/W.  Humus.  1578, 

*^  Crane,  beinge  rosted  or  BAKEN,  is  a  good  meate.'' 

Casiel  of  Helth,  fol.  21 .  pag.  1 .    By  Syr  Thomas  Efyoi. 

<'  Whosoeuer  hath  his  mynd  inwardly  ameled,  BAKEN,  and 
through  fyred  with  the  loue  of  God." 

Lupsefs  Workes*    CfCharite,  pag.  5. 

Barren — i.  e.  Barr-ed^  stopped,  shut,  strongly  closed 
up,  which  cannot  be  opened,  from  which  can  be  no  fruit 
nor  issue. 

*^  God  shall  make  heuen  and  the  ayer  aboue  the,  brasen ;  and 
the  erthe  byneth  the,  yreny ;  that  is  to  saye,  B AREYNE,  for  defaute 
of  rayne."— Duie^  and  Pauper,  10th  comm.  cap.  8. 

^'  For  God  thus  plagued  had  the  house 
Of  Bimelech  the  king. 
The  matrix  of  them  all  were  STOPT, 
They  might  no  issue  bring." 

Genesis.    By  W.  Hunnis. 

'^  For  the  Lord  had  fast  CLOSED  up  all  the  wombs  of  the  house 
of  Abimelech.''— Ge/iesis,  chap.  20.  v.  18. 

So,  in  an  imprecation  of  barrenness,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Woman  Hater^  act.  6.  sc.  2  : 

^*  Mayst  tliou  be  quickly  old  and  painted ;  mayst  thou  dote  upon 
some  sturdy  yeoman  of  the  Wood-yard,  and  he  be  honest ;  mayst 
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thou  be  barred  the  lawful  lechery  of  thy  ooach,  for  want  of  instru- 
ments ;  and  last,  be  thy  womb  unopened.** 

Stern — Ster-en^  Ster%  i.  e.  Stirred.  It  is  the  same 
word  and  has  the  same  meaning,  whether  we  say — a 
STERN  countenance,  i.  e.  a  moved  countenance,  moved  by 
some  passion ;  or  the  stern  of  a  ship,  i.  e.  The  moved 
part  of  a  ship,  or  that  part  by  which  the  ship  is  moved. 
It  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  Ttr^pan,  ftijian,  mo- 
vere ;  which  we  now  in  English  write  differently,  accord- 
ing to  its  different  application'.  To  Stir^  or  To  Steer.  But 
which  was  formerly  vrritten  in  the  same  manner,  however 
applied. 

<'  The  STERNE  wynde  so  loude  gan  to  route 
That  no  wight  other  noyse  might  here/' 

Troylus,  boke  3.  foU  176.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

**  There  was  no  more  to  skippen  nor  to  praunce, 
But  boden  go  to  bedde  with  mischaunce. 
If  any  wight  STERTNO  were  any  where 
And  let  hem  slepen,  tliat  a  bedde  were.'' 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  176.  pag.  1.  col.  2, 

^'  And  as  the  newe  abashed  nightyngale 
That  stynteth  first,  whan  she  bqgynneth  syng^ 
Whan  that  she  hereth  any  heardes  tale. 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  STERTNG.'' 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  179.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

''  She  fell  in  a  grete  malady  as  in  a  colde  palsey*  so  ferforth  that 
she  myght  neyther  STERE  hande  nor  fote." 

Nychodemus  Gospell,  chap*  B. 

''  Whan  I  sawe  the  STERYNOES  of  the  elementes  in  his  passyon^ 
I  byleued  that  he  was  Sauyour  of  the  worlde.*'— i6u2.  chap.  17* 

^  He  dyd  se  as  he  thought  oure  blessed  lady  brynge  to  hym 
fayre  mylke  in  a  foule  cuppe,  and  STERED  hym  to  ete  of  it.'' 

Myracles  of  our  Lady,  pag.  10.  (1530.) 
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<'  Yf  the  cfaylde  STB  ABE  not  iie  mcme  at  tucha  tyme/' 

Byrthe  of  Mankynde,  fol.  15.  pag.  2.  (1640.) 

''  Warne  the  woman  that  laboureth  to  ST£B£  aod  moue  faer- 
selfe/'— iWd  fol.  23.  pag.«. 

**  I  Buffie^  and  other  poore  men  lyke  unto  me,  am  many  a  tyiae 
STBRYD  to  grutcbe  and  to  be  wery  of  my  lyfe." 

JMues  and  Pauper^  1st  oomm.  cap.  1. 

'<  Yf  a  man  wyll  8TTBE  well  a  ahyp  or  a  bote,  he  may  not  atande 
in  the  myddes  of  the  shyp^  ne  in  the  former  ende ;  but  he  muste 
stande  in  the  laste  ende,  and  there  he  may  STTRE  the  shyp  as  he 
wyl. — Ibid.  9th  comm.  cap.  8. 

^'  This  bysshop  STERITH  up  afreshe  these  olde  heresies." 

Gardners  Decl.  against  Joye,  foU25.  pag.  1.  (1546.) 

*^  He  STERID  against  himselfe  great  wrath  and  indignation  of 
(}od/'-*Dr.  Martin.    Of  Priestes  unlawful  Marriages^  chap.  8. 

<'  It  is  yourselfes  that  STEIRE  your  fleash.''-*Iitd.  chap.  11. 

"  Let  the  husbande  geue  hys  wyfe  hir  dutie,  that  is  if  she  craue 
for  it,  if  they  feare  otherwise  that  Sathan  wyll  STIERE  in  them  the 
deuileshe  desyre  to  hue  incontinentlie." — Ibid.  chap.  IK 

"  Let  hym  that  is  angry  euen  at  the  fyrste  consyder  one  of  these 
thinges,  that  lyke  as  he  is  a  man,  so  is  also  the  other,  with  whom 
he  is  angry ,1  and  therefore  it  is  as  lefiiU  for  the  other  to  be  angry, 
as  unto  hym :  and  if  he  so  be,  than  shall  that  anger  be  to  bym  dis- 
pleasant,  and  STERE  hym  moire  to  be  angrye/' 

Castel  ofHdth,  by  Syr  T.  E.  fol.  63.  pag.  1. 

''  Rough  deeds  of  rage  and  STERNE  impatience." 

1st  Part  Henry  6.  pag.  J 13. 

<<  The  sea,  with  such  a  storme  as  his  bare  head 
Id  Hell-Uacke  night  indur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  up 
And  quench'd  the  stelled  fires. 
Yet,  poore  old  heart,  he  holpe  the  heauens  to  raine. 
If  wolues  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  STERNE  time. 
Thou  should'st  haue  said,  good  porter  tume  the  key.^ 

Lear,  pag.  300. 
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**  He  that  hadi  the  STJRBAGS  of  my  course 
Direct  mj  sute."  Bx)meo  and  Juliel,  pag.  57. 

"  Tread  on  a  worm  and  she  will  STEIB  her  tail." 

Ray's  Scottish  Proverbs. 

[<'  Goe  we  unto  th*  assault,  and  selfe  instant, 

Before  the  rest  (so  said)  first  doth  he  ST£AR£;" 

Godfrey  ofBuUdgm,  translated  by  R.  C.  Esq. 
Windet  1594.  pag.  122.  cant.  3.  st.51. 

**  His  steed  was  bloody  red,  and  fonied  yre. 
When  with  the  madstring  spur  he  did  him  roughly  STIRE/' 
Faerie  Queene^  book£.  cant.  5.  st.2.] 

Dawn — is  the  past  participle  of  Dalian,  lucescere« 

"  Tyll  the  daye  DAWED  these  damosels  daunced.** 

Vision  of  P.  Plotigkmanf  pass.  19-  fol- 103.  pag.  2. 

"  In  the  D A WYNGE  and  spryngyng  of  the  daye,  byrdes  begynne 
to  synge." — Dines  and  Pauper,  1st  comm.  cap.  28. 

**  And  on  the  other  side,  from  whence  the  morning  DAWS.^* 

Pohf'olbion,  song  10. 

Born — is  the  past  participle  of  Beapan,  to  bear :  for- 
merly written  boren,  and  on  other  occasions  now  written 
BORNE.     Born  is,  Borne  into  life  or  into  the  world. 

Bearn  (for  a  child)  is  also  the  past  participle  of  Bea- 
pan, to  bear ;  with  this  only  diflPerence :  that  Born  or 
Bor-en  is  the  past  tense  JBore  with  the  participial  termi- 
nation £N :  and  bearn  is  either  the  past  tense  BarCy  or 
the  Indicative  Beary  with  the  participial  termination  en. 

''  For  Maris  loue  of  heuen 
That  BARE  the  blissful  BARNE  that  bought  us  on  the  rode.'' 
Ftaiofi  of  P.  P.  pass.  3.  fol.  8.  pag.  1 . 

[Bad  and  Good. 

To  -B^,  i.  e.  to  vilify,  to  bark  at,  to  reproach,,  to  ex- 
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press  abhorrence,  hatred,  and  defiance,  &c.  Bayedj  Bqedy 
i.  e.  Bay'dy  Ba'd,  abhorred,  hated,  defied,  i.  e.  bad. 

Bayen^  Bay'rij  Baen^  write  and  pronounce  bane. 

Abbaiare,It.  Abbqyer^Fv.  Abbaubare^Lsit. 8cc.  Greek, 
BooMf.  When  the  Italians  swarmed  in  the  French  court, 
not  being  able  to  pronounce  the  open  sound  of  Oy  or  Oi, 
they  changed  the  o  into  a  ;  as  in  Frartfais,  Anglais.  See 
Henri  Etienne.    So  also  Nivemais.  Abayer. 

To  BaUj  i.  e.  to  curse.    Bas,  Fr.     Base. 

Ge-ott^  perhaps  Goti^ei/,  written  and  pronounced  Goon, 
which  the  Scotch  pronounce  and  write  gude.] 

Churn — {ChyreUy  Chyr\  Chyrri)  is  the  past  participle 
of  Eypan,  agitare,  vertere,  revertere,  Jto  move  backwards 
and  forwards. 

Yarn— is  the  past  participle  of  Hr^ppan,  Hf  jiian,  to 
prepare,  to  make  ready.  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  p.  367. 
— "  Tare,  tare,  good  Iras  " — is  the  Imperative  of  the 
same  verb ;  the  Er  and  3  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  however 
pronounced  by  them,  being  often  (indeed  usually)  soft- 
ened by  their  descendants  to  v. 

When  Valeria  in  CoriolanuSy  page  4,  .says "  You 

would  be  another  Penelope :  yet  they  say,  all  the  yearne 
she  spun  in  Ulysses  absence  did  but  fill  Athica  full  of 
mothes.'"  Yearne  (i.  e.  Yaren)  means  Prepared  (sub- 
aud.  Cotton,  Silk,  or  Wool)  by  spinning. 

F. 
Is  BRAWN  one  of  these  participles? 

H. 

Ed  and  en  are  Adjective  as  well  as  Participial  terini' 
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nations :  for  whicb,  by  their  meaning  (for  all  common 
terminations  have  a  meaning,  nor  would  they  otherwise 
be  common  terminations)  they  are  equally  qualified* 

Thus  we  say Golden^  Brazen,  Wooden,  Silken,  Woolen, 

&c.  and  formerly  were  used  Silver-en,  Ston-en,  Treen-en, 
Ros-en,  Glas-en,  &c. 

'^  Thei  worshipiden  not  deuelys  and  symylacris,  GOLDUN,  SIL- 
UEREN,  and  BRASGNE,  and  STONEN^  and  TREENENi;  the 
whicbe  nether  mown  se  nether  here  nether  wandre." 

In  the  modern  translation^ 

**  That  they  should  not  worship  Devils  and  Idols  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  brass,  and  sione,  and  of  wood;  which  neither  can  see 
nor  hear  nor  walk." — Apocalips,  chap.  9-  ver.  SO* 

**  And  I  saw  as  a  GLASUN  see  meynd  with  fier^  and  hem  that 
ouercamen  the  beest  and  his  ymage,  and  the  noumbre  of  his  name 
stondynge  aboue  the  GLASUN  s»." 

In  the  modem  translation, 

**  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire:  and 
them  that  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image, 
and  over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name,  stand  on  the 
sea  of  glass  "^^Ibid.  chap.  15.  ver.  2. 

"  Whan  Phebus  the  sonne  begynneth  to  sprede  hys  derenesse 
with  ROSEN  chariottes/'    . 

Chaucer.    Boecius,  boke  2.  fol.  M7.  pag.  1 .  coH . 

"  The  day  the  fayrer  ledeth  the  ROSEN  horse  of  the  sonne/' 

Ibid,  boke  2.  foL  23 1 .  pag.  2.  col..2. 

"  That  er  the  sonne  tomorrowe  be  rysen  newe 
And  er  he  haue  ayen  ROSEN  hewe.*' 

Chaucer.    Blacke  Knyghi,  fol.  291.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  In  their  time  thei  had  TREEN  chalices  and  golden  prestes,  and 
now  haue  we  golden  chalices  and  TREEN  prestes.'' 

Sir  T.  Mor^s  Works.    Dialogue  See.  pag.  1 14. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby  being  controlled  for  first  sufiering  htm- 
selfe  to  be  serued  in  TREENE  cuppes,  answered — ^These  homely 
cups  and  dishes  pay  truely  for  that  they  containe :  I  had  rather 
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^rioke  out  6f  T|b££N£,  and  pay  gold  wA  snuer^  than  driota  out 
of  gold  and  siloer,  and  mako  wooden  payment/' 

Camdem  Remains^  pag.  24X« 

[Strawek. 
^  Let  him  lodge  hard,  and  lie  in  8TRAW£N  bed. 
That  may  pull  downe  the  courage  of  Ua  j^ide/^ 

FaerU  QmenCf  book  5.  cant.  5.  at.  50. 

EuGHEN. 
*^  Or  els  by  wrestling  to  wex  strong  and  heedfull, 
•         Or  his  sti£fe  annes  to  stretch  with  EUGHEK  bowe." 

Spenser.    Mother  Hvbberds  Tah.^ 

Our  English  word  boar  is  the  Ai^glo-Saxon  Bapi 
which  they  pronounced  broad  as  Bawr;  and  so  our 
Nojrthera  countrymen  still  call  it>  and  formerly  wrote  it. 
So  they  wrote  Rar^  and  pronounced  Rawr^  what  we  now 
write  and  pronounce  Roar. 

^  The  bersit  BARIS  and  beris  in  thare  styis 

*    Raring  all  wod.^  Douglas,  booke  7.  pag.  204. 

**  Ox  with  loud  cry  folowand  the  chace 
Efter  the  fomy  BARE."  Ibid,  booke  1.  pag.  ^3. 


So  the . 

A.nglo*Saxon 

Bat       ^ 

pBoat    - 

rBawt 

Ban 

tSam 

Bone 
Home 

Bourn 
Hawm 

TSbab 

which  we 

Abode 

are  still  pro- 
>-  nounced  in  ■< 

Abawd 

Balb 

^  xiow  call  -< 

Bold 

Bawld 

Dpan 

and  write 

Drone 

the  North 

Dra^um 

Stan 

Stone 

Stavm 

IA« 

Loth 

Lawth 

Fam      u 

..Foam  - 

% 

^Fawm 

KAAd 

Eate 

}  - 

Cold 



Cawld. 
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Bar-en  or  Bawr-en,  Bawr*n,  was  the  antient  adjective 
of  Bar^  Bawr;  and,  by  the  tranaposition  of  R,  Bdivm 
has  become  beattk. 

Brawn  therefore  is  aft  AdjectiTe,  and  ineaiia  Boar-en 
or  Boar's  (subaud.)  Flesh. 

Is  not  this  a  rery  singular  and  uncommon  kind  of 
transposition  ? 

H. 

By  no  means.  Amongsit  many  othersi  what  we*  now 
call  and  write 


Grass 

Bi%fct 

Profile 

Gers       A.-S 
Ital.  Porfilo 

B;^pht 

Brothel 
To  Thresh 
Threshold 
Thrilled 

was  formeriy 
^    called   at&d  << 
written 

Bordel 
Thiried 

Depfcian 
DepjTolb 

Wright 
Nostril  Sec. 

Neisthyrl.  &c. 

Ffpht 

GttASd. 

*'  His  utbit  wechty  baraes^  gude  in  nede. 
Lay  on  th^  gers  besyde  him  in  the  medd/' 

Douglas,  bo<lke  10.  pag.350. 

<<  The  grenei  GEBS  bedewit  was  ttid  W6^'' 

Ibid,  booke  5.  pag.  \3S. 

''  Unto  aoe  plesand  gnind  cumin  ar  thay. 
With  battU  GERS,  fresche  herbis  and  grene  swardis.'^ 

Ibid,  booke  6.  pag.  187. 
g2 
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Brothel. 
**  One  LeoDin  it  berde  telle, 
Whiche  maister  of  the  BORDEL  waa.^ 

Gawer,  lib.  8.  fol.  181.  pag.  £.  col.  2. 

'<  He  hath.bir  fro  tbe  BORDELL  take.'' 

Ibid.  lib.  8.  ibl.  18e.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

''  These  harhttes  that  haunte  BORDELS  of  these  foule  women.'' 
Chaucer.  Panom  Tale,  fol.  114.  pag.£.  col.  1. 
''  She  was  made  naked  and  ledde  to  the  BORDELL  house  to  be 
defouled  of  synfull  wretches." 

Diut$  and  Pauper ,  4th  comm.  cap.  23. 

Thrill. 
**  Quhare  as  the  swdth  had  the  rokkis  THIRLLIT." 

Douglas,  booke  3<  pag.  87- 
''  The  cald  drede  tho  gan  Troianis  inuaide, 
Thirllavd  throwout  hard  Batdi  at  euery  part." 

Ibid,  booke  6.  pag.  l6i. 
''  The  prayer  of  hym  that  loweth  hym  in  his  prayer  THYRI.ETH 
the  clowdes."— Du/es  and  Pauper,  1st  conun.  cap.  56. 

''  It  is  a  comon  prouerbe,  that  a  shorte  prayer  THTALETH 
heuen." — Ibid.  Istcomm.  cap.  56. 

Nostril. 
^  At  thare  KEISTHTRLES  the  fyre  fast  snering  out" 

Douglas,  booke  7*  pag.  215. 

[''  Flames  of  fire  he  threw  forth  from  his  laige  NOSETHRILL." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  1 1 .  st.  22.] 

And  what  we  now  write  and  call 


Burnt 

^ird 

Third 

Thirty 

Thirst 

Burst 

Thorp  ^c.^ 


CBrent 
Brid 
Thrid 

Thrust 
Brast 
Thrope  8gc. 


and  called 
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Burn. 

^  Fonotbe  it  is  beter  for  to  be  weddid  than  fisr  to  be  BRENT/' 

CorinthieSt  chap.  7*  ver.  9« 

^  The  great  clamour  and  the  weymentyng 
That  the  ladyes  made  at  the  brennyng 
Of  the  bodyes.''  Km/ghte$  Tale,  fol.  1.  pag.  8.  col.  8. 

"  By  the  lawe,  canoDe  26,  suche  wytches  sholde  be  heded  and 
BBENTE.*' — Dines  oiuZ  Pauper^  Ist  comm.  cap.  34. 

^  God  hath  made  Jiis  arowes  bote  with  BRENNTNOE  thynges, 
for  they  that  ben  BRENTE  with  symie  shall  BRENNE  with  the 
fyre  of  heUe.'' — Und.  8th  comm.  cap.  15. 

«'  But  would  to  God  these  hatefiill  bookes  tSL 
Were  in  a  fyre  BRENT  to  pouder  small.'* 

Sir  T.  Mom  fVorkn. 

Bird. 

^  Fozis  ban  Bwwis  or  dennes,  and  BRIDPIS  of  the  tk  ban 
noAs/'—Mattheu,  chap.  8.  (ver.  20.) 

^  Whan  euery  BRTDDE  upon  his  laie 
£monge  the  grene  leues  singeth." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  147*  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

^'Houndes  shall  ete  thy  wyfe  lesabell,  and  houndes  and 
BETDDES  shall  ete  thy  bodye/' 

Diues  and  Pauper,  9th  comm.  cap.  4. 

Third. 

'^  He  wente  efte  and  preiede  the  THRIDDE  tyme." 

Mattheu,  chap.  20.  (ver.  44.) 

Thirtt. 

'*  Thei  ordeyneyde  to  him  THRITTT  plates  of  siluer." 

Mattheu,  chap,  26.  (ver.  15.) 

"  Judas  solde  Cfyste,  Goddes  Sone,  for  THRYTTY  pens." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  9th  comm.  cap.  4. 


» 
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Thirst. 

''I  hungnd^  aoc)  ye  gayen  not  to  me  for  to  ete ;  I THRISTIDE, 
and  ye  gauen  not  to  me  for  to  drinke.— Lordf  whanne  saien  we 
thee  hungringe,  ether  THRISTINOE."* 

Mattheu,ch9Lp.2i.(yer.S5.  37.) 

**  He  that  bileueth  in  me  shal  neuer  THRI8TE/' 

John,  chap.  6.  (ver.  35.) 

**  There  spronge  a  welle  ffeshe  and  dere, 
Wbiohe  euerishulde  siond^  there 
ToTQaV9Ti£  men  in  remembrmce.'^ 

Gow0r»  lib.  6.  fgl,  ltd-  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Neither  hunger^  THEUST,  ne  colde/' 

P<iripiM  Tal€»  fol.  1 18.  pag.  I.  col.  2. 

^'  Tantalus  that  was  distroyed  by  the  woodenesse  of  longe 
THRUSTE."— BoectW^  boke4.  fol.£40.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

'  '*  Am)  in  deserte  the  byble  bered)  wytnesse 
The  ryuer  made  to  renne  of  the  stone 
The  THRI8TE  to  staunche  of  the  people  alone/' 

lAfdgate.    Lj/e  of  our  Lady,  pag.  65. 

'*  The  TBW6TE  of  Dauid  to  staunche."         /Wd.  pag.  l64. 

'<  They  gnaf  mete  to  the  hungrye,  drynke  to  the  thrustyb/' 
Diues  and  Pauper.  0/*Ao/y  Pon^fe,  cap.  11. 

^  I  hadde  THRTSTE,  and  ye  gaue  me  drynke.'' 

Ibid.  8th  comm.  cap.  17. 

'^  Ther  sbal  be  no  wepynge,  no  cryeng,  no  hongrei  no  THRUST." 

Ibid.  10th  comm.  cap.  10. 

"  Their  THRUST  was  so  great 
They  asked  neuer  for  meate 
But  drincke^  still  drynke."  SkeKon,  pag.  132. 

[''  His  office  was  the  hungry  for  to  feed^ 
And  T0RISTY  give  to  drinke." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  10.  st.  38. 
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<<  Is  this  the  ioj^  of  amies  i  be  these  the  parts 
Of  glorious  knighthood^  after  blood  to  THRUST  i 

Faerii  Qtteene,  hock  2.  cant.  £.  st.  29«] 

Burst. 

"  All  is  to  BRUST  thy  Ike  regyon." 

Knffghtes  Tale)  fol.  10.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

''  The  teares  brasts  out  of  her  eyen  two." 

Dociaur  of  Phyriekei  Tale,  fol.  65.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

^  Haue  here  my  trueth,  tyl  that  my  hert  BRESTe/' 

Ftankelyns  Tale,  foL  5^.  pAg.  1 .  col.  2. 

''  And  in  his  brest  the  heaped  woe  began 
Out  BRUSTE."       Trotflus,  boke  4.  fol.  183.  pag.  £.  col.  I. 

"  BrostEN  is  mine  herte."      Dido,  fol.  4 1 3.  pag.  1 .  col.  2. 

''  And  with  that  worde  he  BREST  out  for  to  wepe/'    ' 

Lydgate.    Lgfe  of  cur  Lady,  pag.  78. 

"  The  great  statue 

Fell  to  the  erthe  and  BRA  ST  E  on  peces  smale." 

Ibid.  pag.  139. 
**  The  false  idolis  in  Egipte  fell  downe 
And  all  to  BRASTE  in  peces."  Ibid.  pag.  147* 

'*  Wherefore  his  mother  of  very  tender  herte 
Out  BRASTE  on  tefes."  Ibid.  pag.  167- 

*^  The  blood  BRASTE  out  on  euery  syde." 

Dfuei  and  Pauper,  1 9t  comin.  cap.  2. 

''  Our  hotels  and  our  wyne  weren  newe,  and  now  our  hotels  be 
ny^  BBUSTEN."— I&mI.  2d  comm.  cap.  20. 

^  Sampson  toke  the  two  pylers  of  the  paynims  temple^  which 
bare  up  sA  the  temple,  and  shooke  them  togydre  with  Us  armes 
tyl  they  BROSTEK,  and  the  temple  fell  downe." 

Ibid.  5tb  cpmm.  cap.  22. 
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^  Esau  hym  met,  embraced  hjrm 
And  frendly  did  luin  kysse, 
They  both  BBAST  forth  with  teares  and  wept/' 

Genem,  chap.  33.  fol.  83.  pag.  2. 

'<  Here  ye  wyli  dap  your  handes  and  extoUe  the  strength  of 
truth,  that  BRESTETH  out,  although  we  Pharisids  (as  ye  Saduces 
call  us)  wolde  oppresse  it." 

GarAien  Declaration  i^c.  agaimt  Jwfe^  fol.  12£.  pag.  2. 

^  The  doloure  of  their  heart  BBA8TE  out  at  theyr  eyen.'' 

Sir  r.  More.    Rycharde  the  Thirde,  pag.  65. 
''  Such  mad  rages  runne  in  your  heades,  that  forealdng  and 
BRU8TINO  the  quietnesse  of  the  common  peace^  ye  haue  hey- 
nously  and  traytorously  encamped  your  selfe  in  fielde.'' 

Sir  John  Cheke*    Hurt  of  Sedition. 

[^*  No  gate  so  strongi  no  locke  so  firme  and  fast. 

Put  with  that  percing  noise  flew  open  quite,  or  BBAST .'* 
Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  8.  st.  4. 

"  Still,  as  he  fledd,  his  eye  was  backward  cast, 
jAs  if  his  feare  still  followed  him  behynd  : 
Als  flew  his  steed,  as  he  his  bandes  had  BRAST." 

Ibid,  book  1 .  cant.  9.  st  2 1 .] 

Thorp. 
<<  There  stode  a  THROPE  of  syght  ful  delectable 
In  wliiche  poore  folke  of  that  village 
Hadden  her  beestes.'' 

Gierke  of  Oxenf  Tale,  fol.  46.  pag.  1 .  col.  2. 

''  As  we  were  entring  at  the  THROPES  ende.'' 

Parsons  ProL  fol.  100.  pag.  2.  col.  1 . 

So  of  OffiPsrixo^  the  Italians  made  Fametico;  and  of 
Fametico  we  make  Frantick;  and  of  Ckertnosino  we 
make  Crimson  *•     In  all  languages  the  same  transposition 

*  [So  in  Italian :  Gbirlanda,  Grillanda. — Orlando,.  Roldano, 
Rolando. 

"  How  my  blood  CRUDDLE8.''  Dryden.  (Edipus,  act  1.  sc.  1.] 
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takes  place ;  as  in  the  Greek  Kof&tt  and  Kfos^^i  ftc. 
And  the  Greeks  might  as  well  have  imagined  these  to 
be  two  different  words,  as  our  etymologists  have  sup- 
posed BOARD  and  BROAD  to  be ;  though  there  is  not  the 
smallest  difference  between  them,  except  this  metathesis 
of  the  letter  r  :  the  meaning  of  board  and  9R0AD  being 
the  same,  though  their  modem  application  is  different 

F. 

Well.  Be  it  so.  I  think  your  account  of  brawn  has 
an  advantage  over  Junius  and  Skinner  * :  for  your  journey 
is  much  shorter  and  less  embarrassed.  But  I  beg  it 
may  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  intirely  and  finally 
accede  to  every  thing  which  I  may  at  present  forbear 
to  contest. 

♦  Junius  says—-"  BraWN,  callum;  inde  Brawn  of  a  boar 
est  callum  aprugnum.  Videntur  autem  BRAWN  istud  Angli  de- 
sumpsisse  ex  accusativo  Or.  wo»gos,  callus ;  ut  ex  xtogofy  per  quan- 
dam  contractioDem  et  litene  R  transpositionem,  primo  fuerit  wfrn^ 
atque  inde  BRAWN/' 

Skinner  sayo  **  Brawn,  pro  Apro,  ingeniose  deflectit  ami- 
cms  quidam  docUssimus  a  Lat.  Jprugna,  supple  Caro;  rejecto 
initial!  A,  P  in  B  mutato,  O  eliso,  et  A  finali  per  metathesin  rou  U 
pienusso. 

''  2.  Brawn  autem  pro  callo  declinari  posset  a  Gr.  wcoftofM, 
idem  signante;  t  in  j3  mutato^  »  priori  propter  contractioDem 
diso,  »  posteriori  in  AU,  et  M  in  N  facillimo  deflexu  transeunte. 

"  3.  Mallem  tamen  BRAWN,  pro  Apro,  a  Teut.  Brausen,  fre- 
mere  ;^  vel  a  Brummen,  murmurare.    Sed  neutrum  placet 

''  4.  Brawn  edam  sensu  vulgatissimo  callum  aprugnum  signat. 
Vir  rev.  deducit  a  Belg.  Beer,  aper,  et  Ratm,  RouWy  in  obliquis 
Rauweuy  Rouwen,  crudus :  quia  exteri  omnes  bujus  cibi  insueti 
(est  enim  Anglise  nostrae  peculiaris)  carnem  banc  pro  crudo  babent ; 
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ideoque  modo  coquunt^  modo  assaot^  modo  fnguot,  modo  fHOsuiit 
Sed  obstat,  quod  nullo  modo  ▼ensiinile  est*  nos  cibi  nobis  pecu- 
liariSf  Bdgis  aliisque  gentibus  fere  ignoti  oomeD  ab  insuetii 
sumasse. 

^  5.  Possit  et  deduci  (licet  nee  boo  plane  satis&ciat)  ab  A.-S. 
Btift  aper,  et  pnn,  contr.  pro  jinnoen  vel  je-pannen,  concretus,  q.  d. 
Barrun  (i.  e.)  pan  Apri  maxime  concreta,  pare  durissima." 


[Note.— To  tbe  instances  given  above  of  the  tianspottdon  of 
the  B,  as  in  Crers  for  Grass,  may  be  added  Kerse  for  Cress : — 
whence  tbe  harmless  sayings  '<  Not  virortfa  a  Kerse  **  (cress)—''  I 
doot  care  a  Kerse,**  have  been  first  changed  for  *'  I  don't  care  a 
Cuntr  &c-  snd  then  vyhimsically  metamorphosed  into  ^  I  d(»'t 
caie  a  Dwin  ;** — ^  Not  virorth  a  Damn  off  a  common.'' 

<'  Wysdom  and  ^^^tt  now  is  nat  wortfae  a  KERSE/' 

Fierce  Phughsnan.  DaveU,  pass.  e. 

See  Warton,  8vo  edit.  p.  109. 

*^  Of  paramours  ne  raught  he  not  a  KER." 

Chaucer.  MUkres  Tale. 
So  slso 

**  ne  raughte  not  a  bene/^-^Ibid. 


is  used  in  the  same  sense.— Ed.] 


EHEA   nTEPOENTA, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TH£  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

F. 

i  SEE  the  etymological  use  70a  would  make  of  the 
finals  D,  T,  and  n.  But  you  said,  early  in  our  conversd- 
tion,  that  wrong  was  a  past  participle,  as  well  as  right; 
yet  WRONG  does  not  fall  within  any  of  those  three  classes.^, 

H. 

True.  It  belongs  to  a  much  more  numerous  and  less 
obvious  class  of  participles ;  which  I  should  have  beest 
sorry  to  enter  upon,  till  you  had  been  a  little  seasoned  by 
the  foregoing. 

WRONG-^is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  To  Writ^p 
Ppm3an,  torquere.  The  word  answering  to  it  in  Italian 
is  Torto,  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  Torquere  ;  whence 
the  French  also  have  Tort.  It  means  merely  Wnmg,  or 
Wrested  from  the  right  or  Ordered — ^line  of  conduct. 

F. 

If  it  means  merely  Wrung^  the  past  participle  of  To 
Wring  J  why  is  it  not  so  written  and  pronounced?  Doctor 
Lowth,  in  his  account  of  the  English  verbs — — 
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H. 

O,  my  dear  Sir,  the  bishop  is  by  no  means  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose.  His  Introduction  is  a  very  elegant  little 
treatise,  well  compiled  and  abridged  for  the  object  which 
alone  he  had  in  view ;  and  highly  useful  to  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  for  their  conversation  and  correspondence; 
but  affording  no  assistance  whatever  to  reason  or  the  ha- 
man  understanding :  nor  did  he  profess  it.  In  the  same 
manner  an  intelligent  tasty  milliner,  at  the  court  end  of 
the  town,  may  best  inform  a  lady,  what  the  fashion  is, 
and  how  they  wear  the  things  at  present ;  but  she  can 
^ve  her  little  or  no  account  perhaps  of  the  materials  and 
manufacture  of  the  stuffs  in  which  she  deals; — nor  does 
the  lady  wish  to  know. 

The  bishop's  account  of  the  verbs  (which  he  formed  as 
well  as  he  could  from  B.  Jonson  and  Wallis)  is  the  most 
trifling  and  most  erroneous  part  of  his  performance.  He 
was  not  himself  satisfied  with  it ;  but  says—"  This  distri- 
bution and  account,  if  it  be  just.'' 

He  laid  down  in  the  beginning  a  false  rule :  and  the 
consequent  irregularities,  with  which  he  charges  the 
yerbs,^  are  therefore  of  his  own  making. 

Out  ancestors  did  not  deal  so  copiously  in  Adjectives 
and  Participles,  as  we  their  descendants  now  do.  The 
only  method  which  they  had  to  make  a  past  participle, 
was  by  adding  ed  or  en  to  the  verb :  and  they  added 
either  the  one  or  the  other  indifferently,  as  they  pleased 
{the  one  being  as  regular  as  the  other)  to  any  verb  which 
ihey  employed :  and  they^  added  them  either  to  the  indi- 
cative mood  of  the  verb,  or  to- the  past  tense.  Skak-ed  or 
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Shak-en,  Smytt-ed  or  Smytt-en^  Grow^ov  Grow-en^  Hold- 
td  or  Hold-eny  Stung-ed  or  Stung-en^  Buyld-ed  or  Buyld-^n, 
Stand-ed  or  Stand-eUy  Movxd  or  Mow-en,  Know-ed  ot 
Know-en,  Hiroio-ed  or  Throw-en,  Sow-ed  or  Sow-en, 
Com-ed  or  Com-en,  &c.  were  used  by  them  indifferently  ?• 
But  their  most  usual  method  of  speech  was  to  employ 
the  past  tense  itself,  without  participializing  it,  or  making 
a  participle  of  it  by  the  addition  of  ed  or  en.  So  likcr 
wise  they  commonly  used  their  Substantives  without  ad- 
jectiving  them,  or  employing  those  adjectives  which  (in 
imitation  of  some  other  languages  and  by  ladoption  from 
them)  we  now  employ. 


*  ["  Being  ^  people  very  stubbome  and  untamed^  or  if  it  were 
ever  tamed,  yet  now  lately  having  quite  SHOOKEN  off  their  yoake*^ 
Spen$er'8  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.  Todd's  Edit.  1805.  p.  303. 

"  The  shepheards  boy  (best  KNOWEN  by  that  name).*' 

Spenser.     Colin  Clouts  come  home  agen,  Ist  line. 

'*  That  every  breath  of  heaven  SHARED  it." 

Faerie  Queene,  booke  1.  cant.  4.  st.  5.  Todd's  Edit. 

"  Who  reapes  the  harvest  SOWEN  by  his  foe, 
SOWEN  in  bloodie  field,  and  bought  with  woe." 

Ibid,  book  1.  cant.  4.  st.  42. 

"  Old  loves,  and  warres  for  ladies  DOEN  by  many  a  lord." 

Udd.  book  1.  cant.  5i  st  3. 

''Thou  wouldst  have  heard  the  cry  that  wofull  England  made; 
Eke  Zelands  piteous  plaints,  and  Hollands  TOREN  beare." 
Spenser.     The  Mourning  Muse  of  Thestylis. 

"  That  kiss  went  tingling  to  my  very  heart. 
When  It  was  gone,  the  sense  of  it  did  stay ; 
The  sweetness  CLIKO'D  upon  my  lips  all  day. 

Dryden's  Marriage  A-la-Mode,  acta.  sc.  1.] 
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Take  as  one  instance  (yon  shall  have  more  hereafter) 
the  Tetb  To  Heaoe^  ISeapm. 

By  adding  £D  to  the  Indicativei  they  had  the 

participle  • Heaved 

By  changing  d  to  x,  mere  matter  of  pronunciation  Heafi 

By  adding  en,  they  had  the  participle    •     .    .  Heaven 

Their  regular  past  tense  was  (t>ap,  l:)op)  .     .    .  Hove 

By  adding  ed  to  it,  they  had  the  participle  .     .  Hoved 

By  adding  en,  they  had  the  participle     .    .     .  Hoven 

And  aD  thSse  they  used  indifferently.     The  ship  (or 
any  thing  else)  was 


Heaved  or  Heav'd  " 

J 

^Head 

Heafi 

And  these  have 

Heft 

Heaven 

left  behind  them 

Heaven 

Hove 

in  our  modem  Ian- 

Hoof,  Huff,  znd 

^guage,  the  suppo-^ 

the  diminutive 

sed    substantives, 

Hovel. 

Hoved  or 

Hov'd 

but  really  unsus- 

Howve or  Hood^ 

pected  Participles. 

Hat,  Hut 

Hoven: 

, 

^Haven,  Oven. 

You  will  observe  that  this  past  tense  tJap,  l5op,  Hove, 
was  variously  written,  as  Heff,  Hafe,  Howve. 

^  Whan  Lucifer  was  heff  in  heuen 
And  ought  moste  haue  stonde  in  «uen/' 

Gower,  fol.  92.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

.  ^  And  Areile  anon  \m  honde  up  HAVE." 

KnygJUes  Tale,  fol.  8.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

''  Yet  hoTod  ther  an  hundred  in  HOWVES  of  silke 
Sergeaunia  yt  besemed  that  semen  at  the  barre.'' 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  4.  pag,  1 . 
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^  Nowe  oece  myoe,  ye  shul  wel  understonde, 
(Quod  be)  so  as  ye  women  demen  %\, 
That  for  to  bolde  in  loue  a  man  in  honde 
And  hym  her  lefe  and  dere  hert  cal. 
And  maken  hym  an  HOWUE  aboue  a  call, 
1  mene,  as  loue  another  in  this  mene  whyle. 
She  doth  heraelfe  a  shame,  and  hym  a  gyle/' 

Tm^bis,  boke  3.  kl  176.  pag.  3.  ool.  ft. 

''  Nowe,  sirs,  quod  this  Oswolde  the  Reue, 
1  pray  you  tl,  that  ye  not  you  greue 
T*bat  I  answere,  and  som  dele  set  his  aoUFB 
For  lefiill  it  is  with  force,  force  of  shoufe." 

Reues  Prol.  fol.  15.  pag.  2.  col.  1  • 

N.B.  In  some  copies,  it  is  written  floove. 

To  set  his  Hoitfe  or  Htmue,  ia  equiYalent  to  what  the 
JAiller  says  before, 

'*  For  I  woQ  tdl  a  legende  and  a  lyfe 
Both  of  a  carpenter  and  bys  wyfe, 
Howe  that  a  deiie  set  a  wryghtes  cappe/* 

Millers  Tale,  kL  19.  pag.  1.  coL  1, 

^  In  this  case  it  sbal  be  very  good  to  make  a  perfume  underoeth 
of  the  HOUK'  of  an  asse.'*— £^/A  ofMankynde,  fol.  SO.  pag.  1. 

^*  Also  fumigation  made  of  the  yes  of  salt  fysshes,  or  of  the  HOUX 
of  a  horse/'-^iftiJ.  fol.  33.  pag.  1. 

^  Strewe  the  powder  or  assbes  of  a  cal&s  HOUE  burnt/' 

i2M2.fi>U54»pag.a. 

''  The  stone  HOUED  always  aboue  the  water.** 

Historie  of  Prince  Arthur,  1st  part,  chap^  44. 

^  Monkes  and  chanones  and  suche  oAer  that  use  grete  ouches 
of  ^luer  and  golde  on  theyr  copes  to  fastene  tbeyr  HODES  ayenst 
the  wynde.'^— Dtues  and  Pauper^  7tb  comm.  cap.  12. 

If  you  should  find  some  difEeulties  (I  cannot  thiol 
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they  will  be  great)  to  make  out  to  your  satisfaction  the 
above  derivations ;  it  will  be  but  a  wholesome  exercise ; 
and  I  shall  not  stop  now  to  assist  in  their  elucidation ; 
but  will  return  to  the  word  wrong.  I  have  called  it  a 
past  participle.  It  is  not  a  participle.  It  is  the  regular 
past  tense  of  the  verb  To  Wring.  But  our  ancestors 
used  a  past  tense,  where  the  languages  with  which 
we  are  most  acquainted  use  a  participle :  and  from 
the  grammars  of  the  latter  (or  distribution  of  their  lan- 
guages) our  present  grammatical  notions  are  taken  :  and 
I  must  therefore  continue  with  this  word  (and  others 
which  I  shall  hereafter  bring  forward)  to  consider  it  and 
call  it  a  past  participle. 

In  English,  or  Anglo-Saxon  (for  they  are  one  lan- 
guage), the  past  tense  is  formed  by  a  change  of  the  cha- 
racteristic letter  of  the  verb.  By  the  characteristic  letter 
I  mean  the  vowel  or  diphthong  which  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  immediately  precedes  the  Infinitive  termination 
an,  ean,  lan  ;  or  jan,  jean,  jian. 

To  form  the  past  tense  of  Ppmjan,  To  Wfing  (and  so 
of  other  verbs),  the  characteristic  letter  i  or  y  was  changed 
to  A  broad.  But,  as  different  persons  pronounced  differ- 
ently, and  not  only  pronounced  differently,  but  also  used 
different  written  characters  as  representatives  of  their 
sounds ;  this  change  of  the  characteristic  letter  was  ex- 
hibited either  by  a  broad,  or  by  o,  or  by  u. 

From  Alfred  to  Shakespeare,  both  inclusively,  o  chiefly 
prievailed  in  the  South,  and  a  broad  in  the  North.  Du- 
ring the  former  part  of  that  period,  a  great  variety 
of  spelling  appears  both  in  the  same  and  in  different 
writers.     Chaucer  complains  of  this. 
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^  And  for  there  is  so  greate  diuersyte 
In  Englyshe,  and  in  writynge  of  our  tonge." 

Troylus,  boke  5.  fol.  200;  pag.  1.  cd.  1. 

But  since  that  time  the  fashion  of  writing  in  many  in- 
stances has  decidedly  changed  to-  ou  and  u ;  and  in 
some,  to  OA  and  oo  and  ax. 

Bu^  in  our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  language  and 
the  meaning  of  words,  what  have  we  to  do  with  capricious 
and  mutable  fashion  ?  Fashion  can  only  help  us  in  our 
commerce  with  the  world  to  the  rule  (a  necessary  one  I 
grant)  of 

Loquendum  ut  vulgus. 

But  this  same  fashion,  unless  we  watch  it  well,  will  mis- 
lead us  widely  from  the  other  rule  of 

Sentiendum  ut  sapientes. 

F. 
Heretic  !  What  can  you  set  up,  in  matter  of  language, 
against  the  decisive  authority  of  such  a  writer  as  Horace  ? 

«  Usus, 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi/' 

H. 

I  do  not  think  him  any  authority  whatever  upon  this 
occasion.  He  wrote  divinely :  and  so  Vestris  danced. 
But  do  you  think  our  dear  and  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Cline,  would  not  give  us  a  much  more  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  influence  and  action,  the  power  and  pro- 
perties of  the  nerves  and  muscles  by  which  he  performed 
such  wonders,  than  Vestris  could  ?  who,  whilst  he  used 
them  with  such  excellence,  did  not  perhaps  know  he  had 
them.  In  this  our  inquiry,  my  dear  Sir,  we  are  not  poets 
nor  dancers,  but  anatomists. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Let  us  return  then  to  our  subject. 

H. 

To  the  following  verbs,  whose  characteristic  letter  is  i, 
the  present  fashion  (as  Dr.  Lowth  truly  informs  us)  con- 
tinues still  to  give  the  past  tense  in  o. 


Abide 

Drive 

Ride 

Rise 

Shine 

Shrive 


Abode 

Drove* 

Rode 

Rose 

Shone 

Shrove 


Smite 

Stride 

Strive 

Thrive 

Write 

Win 


Smote 

Strode 

Strove 

Thrwt 

Wrote 

Wm 


To  which  he    properly  adds    (though    no    longer   in 
fashion) 

Chide        Chode  . 

And  Climb Chmb 

^*  Jacob  CHODE  with  Laban." — Genesis  xxxi.  36. 

"  And  the  people  CHODE  with  Moses/* — 'Numb.  xx.  3.  I 

<<  And  shortly  CLOMBEN  up  all  thre." 

MilUrs  Tale,  fol.  14.  pag.  1.  col.£. 

*  [<<  What  franticke  fit,  quoth  he»  hath  thus  distraught 
Thee,  foolish  man,  so  rash  a  doome  to  give  f 
What  iustice  ever  other  iudgement  taught. 
But  he  should  dye,  who  merites  not  to  live  ? 
None  els  to  death  this  man  despayring  i>rivb 
But  his  owne  guiltie  mind,  deserving  death."  - 

Faerie  Queme,  book  1.  cant.  9-  8t.38.  Todd's  Edit. 

'<  That  the  bold  prince  was  forced  foote  to  give 
To  his  first  rage,  and  yedd  to  his  despiglit : 
The  whilest  at  him  so  dreadfully  he  drive, 
That  seem'd  a  marble  rocke  asunder  could  have  rivb.'^ 

Ibid,  book  5.  cant.  1 1.  st  5,] 
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^  Sens  IB  ftsUle  thou  CLOMBEV  were  so  hye.'' 

Monket  Ta/e,  foL  87.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 
''  The  Sonne  fae  sayde  is  CLOMBE  up  to  heuen/' 

Tak  of  Normes  Priest,  foL  90.  pag^  I .  col.  1 . 
"  So  efiated  I  was  in  wantonnesse^ 
And  CLAMBE  upon  the  fychell  whele  so  hye." 

Testam.  ofCreseydej  foL  904.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

^  Up  I  CLAMBE  with  muche  payne." 

Sd  Boke  of  Fame,  fol.  ^7.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

**  High  matters  call  our  muse ;  inviting  her  to  see 
As  well  the  lower  lands,  as  those  where  lately  she 
The  Cambrian  mountains  CLOME."      Po/y-o/6tofi.  Song  7. 
''  It  was  a  Satyr's  chance  to  see  her  silver  hur 
Flow  loosety  at  her  back,  as  up  a  clifl'she  CLAlf  £." 

Ibid.    Song  28. 
[**  Who,  well  them  greeting,  humbly  did  requight, 

And  asked,  to  what  end  they  CLOMB  that  tedious  hight  7^' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  10.  st.49. 

"  Which  to  behold  he  CLOMB  up  to  the  bancke." 

Ibid,  book  2.  cant.  7.  st.  57. 

''  Tho  to  their  ready  steedes  they  CLOMBE  fiiU  light/' 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  3.  st.Sl. 

<'  She  to  her  waggon  CLOMBE :  CLOMBE  all  the  rest, 
And  forth  together  went.*'  Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  4.  st.  31. 

"  Then  all  the  rest  into  their  coches  CLIM." 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  4.  st.  42. 
''  And  earely,  ere  the  morrow  did  upreare 

His  deawy  bead  out  of  tHe  ocean  maine, 

He  up  arose,  as  halfe  in  great  disdaine, 

And  CLOMBE  unto  his  steed."    Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  4.  st.  61. 
"  Unto  his  lofty  steede  he  CLOMBE  anone.'' 

Ibid,  book  4.  cant.  5,  st.  46. 

'^  Thence  to  the  circle  of  the  moooe  she  CLAMBE, 
Where  Cynthia  r«gnes  in  everiasting  glory." 

Ibid.    Two  cantos  o^  Mutabilite,  cant.  6.  st.  8  ] 

"'  561712 
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You  will  please  to  observe  that  the  past  participles  of 
the  above  verbs  AbidCj  DrivCy  Shrive^  and  Ride^  besides 
the  supposed  substantives  drift,  shrift,  (which  we  be- 
fore noticed)  furnish  also  the  following ;  viz. . 

Abode,  i.  e.  Where  any  one  has  Abided. 

Drove,  i.  e.  Any  number  of  animals  Driven. 

Shrove — As  Shrove-tide.  i.  e.  The  time  when  per- 
sons are  Shrived  or  Shriven. 

Road.  i.  e.  Any  place  Ridden  over.  This  supposed 
subtantive  road,  though  now  so  written,  (perhaps  for 
distinction  sake,  to  correspond  with  the  received  false 
notions  of  language)  was  formerly  written  exactly  as  the 
past  tense.     Shakespeare,  as  well  as  others,  so  wrote  it. 

. "  The  martlet 

Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall, 
Euen  in  tlie  force  and  RODE  of  casualtie.'' 

Merchant  of  Venice,  (Ist  Folio)  pag.  172. 

''  Heie  I  reade  for  certaine  that  my  ships 
Are  safelie  come  to  RODE."  Ibid.  pag.  184. 

''  A  theeuish  lining  on  the  common  RODE.'' 

As  you  like  ii^  pag.  191- 

**  I  thinke  this  is  the  most  villanouse  house  in  al  London  BODE 
for  fleas." — 1*^  Part  Henry  4.  pag.  53. 

''  Neuer  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keepes  the  RODE* way 
better  than  thine." — 2d  Part  Henry  4.  pag.  80. 

*'  This  Dol  Tearesheet  should  be  some  ROD£»  I  warrant  you,  as 
common  as  the  way  betweene  S.  Alban's  and  London."— K«  p.  8 1 . 

**  I  haue  alwaye  be  thy  beest,  and  thou  haste  alwaye  RODEK 
on  me^  and  1  serued  the  neuer  thus  tyll  now." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  9th  comm.  cap.  5. 

''  They  departed  and  ROAD  into  a  valey,  and  there  they  met 
with  a  squier  that  ROADE  upon  a  hackn^." 

Historie  ofP,  Arthur^  3d  part.  chap.  66. 
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["  Now,  strike  your  sailes,  yee  ioUy  mariners, 
For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  RODE." 

Faerie  Queetie,  book  1.  cant.  12.  st.  42. 
*'  Such  was  that  hag  which  with  Duessa  ROADE." 

Ibid,  book  4.  cant.  1.  st.  31.] 

Bu^  together  with  the  unfashionable  Clomb  and  Chode^ 
the  bishop  should  also  have  noticed,  that  by  a  former 
(and  generally  not  more  distant)  fashion,  the  following 
verbs  also  (though  now  written  with  a,  u,  ou,  or  i  short) 
gave  us  their  past  tense  in  o  *. 


Sang 


Sink 

Slide 

Sling 

Spin 

Spring 

Stick 

Sting 

Stink 

Strike 

Swim 

Swing 

Swink 

Will 

Wind 

Wit 

Wring 

Tield 


Sonk 

Shde 

Slang 

Span 

Sprang 

StakCj  Stock 

Stong 

Stonk 

Stroke 

Sworn 

Swong 

Swonk 

Wall 

Wond 

Wot 

Wrong 

Void. 


*  [Mr.  Tooke  has  added  the  following  in  the  margin ; — Hear, 
Hard;   Dread,  Drad;   Drip,  Drop,  or  Dripped;   Eat,  Ate; 
fiylban;  String;  Thring. 
Also  To  Mete. 

**  For  not  by  measure  of  her  owne  great  mynd 
And  wondrous  worth,  she  MOTT  my  simple  song." 

Spenser.    Colin  Clouts  come  home  again.'] 
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Begin.i 
'<  An  hyne  that  had  hys  hyre  ere  he  BEGONNE." 

Fision  of  P.  Ploughman^  pass.  15.  fol.  74.  pag.  1. 

<'  The  mightie  God,  which  UN  BEGONNE 
Stont  of  hymselfe,  and  hath  BEGONNE 
All  other  thinges  at  his  will." 

Gocoer,  lib.  8.  fol.  183.  pag.  2.  col.  e. 

"  His  berde  was  well  BEGONNE  for  to  spring." 

Knyghtes  Tak,  fbl.  ?•  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Now  I  praye  the  for  Goddes  sake  for  to  perfourme  that  thou 
haste  BEQONNEN." — Dities  and  Pauper,  4thcomin.  cap.  1. 

*'  This  doctrine  for  priestes  marriages  tendeth  to  the  ouerthrowe 
of  Christes  relligion  &c.  And  bothe  this  and  all  other  lyke  newe 
fangled  teacbynges  be  now  euidently  knowen,  to  haue  BEGON 
with  lecherie,  to  haue  continued  with  couetise>  and  ended  in  trea- 
son."— Dr.  Marlin.   Dedication  to  Queene  Marie. 

'*  The  temple  of  God  in  Hierusalem  was  BEGON  by  Dauyd 
and  fynyshed  by  Salomon." 

True  Differences,  8^c.    By  Lord  Stafforde. 

**  Folow  this  godd  worke  BEGON." 

A  Declaracion  of  Christe,    By  Johan  Hoper,  cap.  13. 

"  God  will,  as  he  hath  BEGON, continue  your  hignes  in  felicitie." 
An  Epitome  of  the  Kynges  Titk  Ifc.  (1547). 

[  "  But  this  same  day 

Must  end  that  worke  the  Ides  of  March  BEGUN  *." 

Julius  Casar,  pag.  128.  col.  1.] 

Bid. 
<<  Whan  Christe  himsdfe  hath  BODE  pees 
And  set  it  in  his  testament." 

Gower,  Prol  fol,.  2.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

*  [To  this  passage  the  sapient  Malone  subjoins  the  following 
note :  **  Our  authour  ought  to  have  written— Began.  For  this 
error,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  is  himself  answerable."] 
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^  He  was  befone  the  kynges  face 
Assent  and  BODEN."   Gower^lih.  1 .  fbl.  fi4.  pag.  1.  coh  1. 

'*  And  saith,  that  he  hymselfe  tofore 
Thinketh  for  to  come^  and  BOD  tberfore 
That  be  him  kepe.''         Ibid.  lib.  2.  fol.  32.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Whan  Loue  al  this  had  BODEN  me.'* 

Ram.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  133.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

<^  He  ete  of  the  fo&bodEN  tree.** 

legate.   Ljfe  of  our  La^,  boke  2*  pag.  37. 

^  Hadde  he  BODE  diem  stone  hyr,  he  hadde  sayd  ayenst  his 
owne  prechynge."-^Dui«s  and  Paupen  6th  comm<  cap«  6. 

<■  For  eouetyse  Nachor  was  stoned  to  deth,  for  he  stalle  golde 
and  clothe  ayenst  Goddes  FORBODE." — Ibid.  0th  comm.  cop.  4. 

"  But  yet  Lots  wife  for  looking  backe 
Which  was  to  her  FORBOD 
Was  tumde  into  a  pyller  salt 
By  mightie  worke  of  God.'* 

Genesis,  chap.  19.  fol.  39-  pag.  1. 
"  Up  is  she  go 
And  told  hym  so 
As  she  was  BODE  to  say."     Sir  T.  Moires  Workes, 

["  So  piercing  through  her  dosed  robe  a  way. 
His  daring  thought  to  part  FORBODDEN  got." 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  translated  by  R.  Cm,  Esq. 
1594.  cant.  4.  St.  28.] 

Bind. 
"  But  Jupiter^  which  was  his  sonne^ 
And  of  fiill  age,  his  father  BONDE." 

CroweTf  fbl.  88.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
''  He  caught  hir  by  the  tresses  longe 
With  the  wtuche  he  BONDE  both  hir  armes.'* 

Ibid.  lib.  5.  fol.  1 14.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 
*'  And  with  a  chayne  unuisible  you  BONDE 
Togider  bothe  twaye.*' 

Chaucer.    Blacke  Ktnfghte,  fol.  290.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
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<'  The  fende  holdeth  theym  fiiU  faarde  BOUNDS  in  his  BOUNDES 
as  his  chatties  and  his  thralles." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  Istcomm.  cap.  35. 

'*  Moche  more  it  is  nedeful  for  to  unbynde  this  doughter  of 
Abraham  in  the  sabbat  from  the  harde  BOUNDE  in  the  whiche 
Sathanas  had  holden  her  BOUNDEN  xviii  yere  longe«" 

Ibid.  Sd  comm.  cap.  14. 

''  Onely  bodely  deth  may  departe  them,  as  ayenst  the  BOUNDE 
of  wedloke.    Goostly  deth  breketh  that  BOUNDE." 

Ibid.  6th  comm.  cap.  7. 

**  God  BONDE  man  to  haue  cure  of  woman  in  hyr  myschief.*' 

Ibid,  6th  comm.  cap.  24. 

**  The  moneye  that  thou  hydest  in  the  erthe  in  waste  is  the 
raunsome  of  the  prysoners  and  of  myscheuous  follce  for  to  delyuere 
them  out  of  pryson  and  out  of  BOUNDES,  and  helpe  them  out  of 
woo." — Ibid.  7th  comm.  cap.  12. 

. ''  He  hath  leSle  us  a  sacrament  of  his  blessid  body  the  whiche 
we  are  BOND  to  use  religiously.'* 

A  Declaradon  of  Christe.   By  Johan  Haper,  cap.  8. 

[''  Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  BOND, 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  ] .  cant.  1.  st.  3.    Todd's  edit. 

'*  Therefore  since  mine  he  is,  or  free  or  BOND, 
Or  false  or  trew,  or  living  or  else  dead." 

Ibid,  book  1.  cant.  12.  st.  28.] 

"  And  I  will  make  my  BAND  wyth  him^ 
An  euerlasting  BAND, 
And  wyth  his  future  seede  to  come 
That  euermore  shall  stande." 

GenenSf  chap.  1 7.  fol.  33.  pag.  1 . 

**  Sister,  proue  such  a  wife. 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  farthest  BAND 
Shall  passe  on  thy  approofe." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  352. 
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"  Tdl  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  BAND  ?'* 
**  Not  on  a  BAND,  but  on  a  stronger  thing — a  chain." 
'<  I,  Sir,  the  sergeant  of  the  BAND ;  he  that  brings  any  man  to 
answer  it,  that  breakes  his  BAND." — Comedy  of  Errors,  pag.  94. 

Bite. 

He  BOTE  his  lips. 


And  wringing  with  the  fist  to  wrek  himself  he  thought.'' 

rision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  6.  fol.  21.  pag.  2. 

"  Whan  Adam  of  thilke  apple  BOTE, 
His  swete  morcell  was  to  hote." 

Gower,  lib.  6,  foU  127.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Whan  a  mannes  sone  of  Rome  sholde  be  hanged,  he  prajed 
his  fader  to  kysse  hym,  and  he  BOTE  of  his  faders  nose/' 

Diues  and  Pauper,  7th  comm.  cap.  7. 

^  The  hart  went  about  the  table  round,  as  hee  went  by  other 
hordes  the  white  brachet  BOTE  him  by  the  buttocke  and  pulled 
out  a  peece." — Historie  of  Prince  Jrthur,  1st  part.  chap.  49. 

'*  Bartopus  was  hanged  upon  a  galos  by  the  waste  and  armys, 
and  by  hym  a  mastyfe  or  great  curre  dogge,  the  whyche  as  soon 
euer  he  was  smytten,  BOTE  uppon  the  sayde  Bartopus,  so  that  in 
processe  he  all  to  rent  hym." — Fabian,  fol.  156.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  He  frowned  as  he  wolde  swere  by  cockes  blode. 
He  BOTE  the  lyppe,  he  loked  passynge  coye." 

Skelton,  pag.  68.  (Edit.  1736.) 

"  The  .selfe  same  hounde 
Might  the  confound 
That  his  own  lord  BOTE 

Might  bite  asunder  thy  throte."  Ibid,  pag.  224. 

Cling. 

**  And  than  the  knyghtes  dyde  upon  hym  a  cloth  of  sylke  whiche 
for  haboundaunce  of  blode  was  so  CLONGE  to  hym  that  at  the 
puUynge  of  it  was  an  hondred  folde  more  payne  to  hym  than  was 
his  scourgynge." — Nyckodemus  Go$peU,  chap.  6. 
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DaiNK. 
^  But  mth  fttitMige  wine  which  be  DaoVKE 
F(Htfa  with  the  trauatle  of  the  due 
Was  DRONKE/'         Gawer,  lib. «.  fol.  33.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

**  And  thus  full  ofte  haue  I  bought 
The  lie,  and  DRONKE  not  of  the  wyne." 

Ibid.  lib.  3.  fol.  52.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

**  They  nolde  drinke  in  no  man^r  wyse 
No  drinke,  that  DRONKE  might  hem  make.** 

Sompners  Tale,  fol.  43.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

**  Noe  DRANKE  wyne  soo  that  he  was  DRONKE,  for  he  knewe 
not  the  myght  (tf  the  wyne." — Diues  and  Pauper,  4th  comm.  cap.  1. 

<<  Mylke  newe  mylked  DRONKE  fastynge." 

Castel  of  Helth,  fol.  14.  pag.  8. 

Find. 

**  Tlius  was  the  lawe  deceiuable. 
So  ferforth  that  the  trouth  FONDE 
Rescous  none/'  Gower,  lib.  2.  fol.  37*  pag.  1.  col.  ]. 

**  Among  a  thousande  men  yet  FONDE  I  one. 
But  of  all  women  FONDE  I  neuer  none.'' 

Marchauniei  Tak,  fol.  33.  pag.  I.  col.  2. 

['<  Tlience  shee  brought  into  this  Faery  lond. 
And  in  an  heaped  furrow  did  thee  byde; 
Where  thee  a  ploughman  all  unweeting  FOND. 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant  10.  st.  66*  Todd's  edit.] 

Fling. 

''  And  made  him  blacke,  and  reft  him  al  his  songe 
And  eke  his  speche,  and  out  at  dore  him  FLONGE 
Unto  the  dyuel."      Manciples  Tale,  fol.  92.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

''  Mairons  FLONG  gloues,  ladies  and  maids  their  scarfies." 

Coriolanus,  pag.  11. 
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«  And  Duncan's  horses  — — 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Turn'd  wilde  in  nature*  broke  their  stalls,  FLONO  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience."  Macbeth,  pag.  138. 

[^  At  last  whenas  the  Saraan  percetv'd 

How  that  straunge  sword  refusd  to  serve  his  neede. 
But,  when  he  STROKE  most  strong,  the  dint  deceived ; 
He  FLOKG  it  from  him." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  B.  st.  49- 

''  So  when  the  liUy-handed  liagore 

whereof  wise  Paeon  SPRONG, 

Did  feele  his  pulse,  shee  knew  there  staied  still 
Some  litde  life  his  feeble  sprites  emong ; 
Which  to  his  mother  told,  despeyre  she  from  her  FLONG." 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  4.  st.  41. 

*'  A  dolefiill  case  desires  a  doleful!  song, 
Without  vaine  art  or  curious  complements; 
And  squallid  fortune,  into  basenes  FLONG, 
Doth  scorne  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments." 

Spenser.    Teares  of  the  Sfuses.'] 

Fly. 

"  And  tlie  fowlcs  that  FLOWE  forth." 

Vision  of  P.  Phughman,  fol.  44.  pag.  1. 

'^  But  this  Neptune  his  herte  in  vayne 
Hath  upon  robberie  sette. 
The  Brid  is  FLOWE,  and  he  was  let, 
The  fayre  maide  is  hym  escaped." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  117*  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

**  But  I  dare  take  this  on  honde, 
If  that  she  had  wynges  two. 
She  wolde  haue  FLO  WEN  to  hym  tho." 

Ibid,  lib.  5.  fol.  104.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

*'  He  FLOWE  fro  us  80  swyfte  as  it  had  ben  an  egle, 

Nyckodemus  Gottpell,  chap.  15. 
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GtVE. 

''  Haddesufifid  many  tbingis  of  ful  manye  lecbis,  and  hadde 
OOUE  alle  hir  thiugis,  and  hadde  not  profited  eny  thing/* 

Mark,  chap.  v.  (ver.  26.) 

"  Forsoth  the  traitour  hadde  GOUE  to  hem  a  signe." 

Ibid.  chap.  siv.  (ver.  44.) 

"  He  seide  to  hem  it  is  GOUUN  to  you  to  knowe  the  misterie, 
ether  priuyte,  of  the  rewme  of  God.*' — Ibid.  chap.  iv.  (ver.  11.) 

''  Forsothe  it  shal  be  GOUUN  to  him  that  hath.'* 

Ibid.  chap.  iv.  (ver.  25.) 

''  The  kynge  counsailed  in  the  case, 
Therto  hath  YOUEN  his  assent.'* 

Gower,  lib.  1.  fol.  14.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

^'  With  that  the  kynge,  right  in  his  place. 
An  erledome,  whiche  than  of  Eschete 
Was  late  falle  into  his  honde, 
Untu  this  knight,  with  rente  and  londe. 
Hath  YOUE.**  Ibid.  hb.  1.  fol.  26.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

**  Pallas  whiche  is  the  goddesse 
And  wife  to  Mars^  of  whom  prowesse 
Is  YOUE  to  these  worthy  knightes." 

Ibid.  lib.  5.  fol.  117.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

*'  The  high  maker  of  natures 
The  worde  to  man  hath  YOUE  alone/* 

Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol.  I69.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Glide. 
"  She  GLODE  forth  as  an  adder  doth." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  105.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

'<  The  vapour,  which  that  fro  the  erthe  GLODE 
Maketh  the  sonne  to  seme  ruddy  and  brode.*' 

Squiers  Tale,  fol.  26.  pag.  2.  col.  1 . 

['  *'  Fiercely  forth  he  rode, 

Like  sparke  of  fire  that  from  the  andvile  GLODE.** 

Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant.  4.  st.  23.] 
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Ring. 

"  If  he  maie  perce  bym  with  hi^  toDge, 
And  eke  so  loude  his  belle  is  RONOE/' 

Gower,  lib.  2.  fol.  49-  pag.  2.  coK  2. 

"  The  rynges  on  the  temple  dore  they  RONGE." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  foK  8.  pag.  2.  coL  1 . 

"  A  fooles  belle  is  soone  RONGE." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  145.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

''  They  wyll  not  suffire  theyr  belles  be  RONGEN  but  they  haue 
a  certayn  moneye  therfore.*' 

Diues  and  Pauper,  7th  comm.  cap.  23. 

"  Be  man  or  woman  deed  and  doluen  under  claye,  he  is  soone 
foi]geten  and  out  of  mynde  passed  a  waye.  Be  the  belles  RONGE 
and  the  masses  SONGE  he  is  soone  foi^eten.'' 

Ibid.  9th  comm*  cap.  12. 

*'  The  great  Macedon^  that  out  of  Persie  chased 
Darius,  of  whose  huge  power  all  Asia  RONG, 
In  the  rich  arke  Dan  Homers  rimes  he  placed. 
Who  fained  iestes  of  heathen  princes  SONG." 

Earl  of  Surreys  Songes  and  Sonets,  fol.  16.  pag.  1; 

**  Than  shall  ye  haue  the  belles  RONG  for  a  miracle." 

Sir  r.  Morels  Works.    A  Dialogue  &c.  pag.  134. 

["  It  is  said,  the  evill  spirytes  that  ben  in  the  regyon  of  thayre, 
double  moche  when  they  here  tlie  belles  RONGEN :  and  this  is 
the  cause  why  the  belles  ben  RONGEN  when  it  thondreth,  and 
when  grete  tempeste  and  outrages  of  weather  happen." 

Golden  Legend,  by  W.  de  Warde,"] 

RiVE. 

"  And  for  dispayre,  out  of  his  witte  he  sterte 
And  ROUE  hymselfe  anon  throughout  the  herte." 
Leg.  of  Good  Women.  Cleopatra,  fol.  210.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 
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<^  Therewith  the  castle  ROUE  and  walls  brake,  and  fell  to  the 
earth/'— fiu/one  ofPr.  ArikuTt  1st  part.  chap.  40. 

''  He  ROUE  himsdfe  on  his  owne  sword/'— Jfi&ief.  chap.  42. 

.  ''  The  tUck  mailes  of  their  halbeards  they  earned  and  ROUE  in 
sunder.'' — Urid.  lat  part.  chap.  54. 

<'  The  boore  turned  him  sodainelj  and  ROUE  out  the  lungs  and 
the  heart  of  Sir  Launcelots  horse,  and  or  euer  Sir  Launcelot  might 
get  from  his  horse  the  boore  ROUE  him  on  the  brawne  of  the 
thigh  up  to  the  huckle  bone/'— iWd.  3d  part.  chap.  17. 

Shrink. 

^  Her  Itppes  8HR0NKSN  ben  for  age." 

Cromer,  lib.  1.  foU  17.  pag.  1.  coU  1 

^  Somtyme  she  constrayned  and  SHRONKE  her  seluen  lyke  to 
the  conmien  mesure  of  men :  and  somtyme  it  seemed  thfit  she 
touched  the  heuen  widi  the  hight  of  her  bed.  And  whan  she 
haue  her  heed  hyer,  she  perced  the  selfe  heuen." 

Chaucer.    Boecim,  boke  1 .  fol.  221.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

**  Because  the  man  that  stroue  with  him 
Did  touch  the  hollow  place 
Qf  Jacob's  thighe,  wherein  hereby 
The  SHRONKEN  synewe  was." 

Genesis,  chap.  32.  fol.  83.  pag.  1. 

''  A  nother  let  flee  at  the  lorde  Standley  which  SHRONKE  at 
the  stroke  and  fel  under  the  table,  or  els  his  bed  had  ben  clefle 
to  the  tethe:  for  as  shortely  as  he  SHRANKE,  yet  ranne  the 
blood  aboute  hys  eares/' 

Sir  T.  More.    Rycharde  the  thirde,  pag.  54. 

Sing. 

''  And  tiierto  of  so  good  measure 
He  SONGE^  that  he  the  beastes  wilde 
Made  of  his  note  tame  and  milde." 

Gower.  Prol.  fol.  7.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 
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**  On  whiche  he  made  on  nygbtes  mdody 
So  sweldy,  Aat  all  the  chambre  ROK0 
And  Angeiua  ad  viiginem  he  SONG, 
And  after  that  he  80N0E  the  kynges  note." 

Mytteri  Tak,  fol.  12.  peg.  I.  col.  2. 

**  So  loude  SAKOE  that  al  the  woode  RONO." 

Blacke  Kmfght,  fol.  287*  pag.2.  col.  2. 

'^  Some  SOKOE  loude,  as  they  had  playned." 

Cuckowe  and  Nyghtif^ak,  fol.  351.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

^  For  here  hath  ben  the  leude  cuckowe 
And  SONOEN  Sanges  rather  than  hast  Ihou.** 

Ibid.  fol.  351.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

**  The  Abbot  SONOE  that  same  daye  the  bye  masse." 

Myracks  of  our  lAidy,  pag.  7.  (1530.) 

'«  Euery  note  so  SONOE  to  God  in  the  chirche  is  a  prayeynge 
to  God."— >Diife«  and  Pauper y  1st  Comm.  cap.  59^ 

"  By  this  nygtyngale  that  syngetfa  soo  swetely,  I  understande 
Ciyste,  Goddes  sone,  that  SONGS  to  mankynde  SONGES  of  endeles 
loue."— JiiJ.  9th  Comm.  cap.  4. 

**  Which  is  SONG  yeriy  in  the  chirch." 

Declaracion  of  Christe.  By  Johan  Hoper.  cap.  5.  (1547.) 

''  If  Orpheus  had  so  play'd,  not  to  be  understood^ 
Well  might  those  men  have  thought  the  harper  had  been 

wood; 
Who  might  have  sit  him  down,  the  trees  and  rodcs  among. 
And  been  a  verier  Uodc  llian  tiiose  to  whom  he  SONG." 

Pofy'^lbian.  song  21. 

['*  And  to  the  maydens  sownding  tymbrels  SONG 
In  well  attuned  notes  or  ioyous  lay." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  12.  st.  7.] 

Sink. 
«  They  SONKEN  into  hell." 

Vis,  of  P.  Ploughman^  pass.  15.  fol.  72.  pag.  2. 
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''  And  all  my  herte  is  so  through  aONKE/' 

Gower,  lib.  6.  fot.  128.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

**  And  wolde  God  that  all  these  rockes  blacke 
Were  SONKEN  in  to  hell  for  his  sake."* 

Frankeltyns  Tale,  fol.  52.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  His  eyen  drouped  hole  SONKEN  in  his  heed." 

Test,  of  Creseyde,  fol. 202.  pag.  2.  col.  I. 

"  The  trees  hath  leaues,  the  Bozves  done  spread,  new  changed 
is  theyere, ' 
The  water  brookes  are  cleane  SONKE  downe,  the  pleasant 
baoks  appere." 

Sotigei  and  Sonets  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey  Sfc. 
fol.  62.  p.  2.  (1587). 

**  Our  ship  is  almost  SONKE  and  lost."   Ibid.  fol.  91 .  pag.  2. 

Slide. 
"  The  sword  SLOD  downe  by  the  hawberke  behinde  his  backe." 
Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  1st  part.  chap.  14. 

*^  His  sword  SLODE  down  and  kerued  asunder  his  horse  necke." 

Ibid.  2d  part.  chap.  59* 

"  In  hys  goynge  oute  of  his  shyp,  and  takying  the  land,  hys  one 
fote  SLODE,  and  that  other  Stacke  faste  in  the  sande." 

Fabian,  fol.'  139*  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

Suing. 
"  This  Paudarus  came  leapyng  in  at  ones 
And  sayd  thus^  who  hath  ben  wel  ybete 
To  day  with  swerdes  and  SLONO  stones." 

Troylus,  boke  2.  fol.  168.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Spin. 
<'  O  fatall  sustren,  whiche  or  any  clothe 
Me  shapen  was,  my  destyne  me  SPONNE, 
So  helpeth  to  thys  werke  that  is  Begonne.** 

Troylus,  boke 3.  fol.  176.  pag.  2.  col.  I. 
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**  Or  I  WM  borne,  my  desteny  was  SPONNE 
By  Parcas  systeme/'  Blacke  Km^gbt,  foL  SOO.  pag.  1 .  coL  1 . 

'^  Thende  is  in  hym  or  that  it  be  Begotme, 
Men  sayne  the  woUe,  whan  it  is  wel  SPONNE, 
Doth  that  the  clothe  is  stronge  and  profitable." 

Ballade  to  K.  Henry  4.  fol.  350.  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

''  If  that  thy  wicbsd  wife  had  SPONKE  the  threade, 
And  were  the  weauer  of  thy  wo." 

Songes  and  So7iets  by  the  JEarle  of  Surrey,  S^c. 
fol.  93.  pag.  2. 

[^  With  fine  small  cords  about  it  stretched  wide. 
So  finely  SPONNE,  that  scarce  they  could  be  spide." 

Spens€r*$  Muiopotmus,  st.  45.] 

Spring. 

<<  Out  of  the  flint  SPRONOE  the  floud  that  folke  and  beastes 
Dronke:' 

Fision  of  P.  Ploughman^  pass.  15.  fol.  72-  pag.  2. 

''  And  thus  is  mankind  or  manhode  of  matrimony  SPRONO." 

Ibid.  pass.  17.  fol.  90.  pag.  1. 

^  Tho  might  he  great  merueile  see> 
Of  euery  toth  in  his  degree 
Sprong  up  a  knight  with  spcre  and  shelde." 

Gomrj  lib.  5.  fol.  103.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

^  Anone  there  8  PRONG  up  floure  and  gras." 

Ibid.  fol.  106.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Thou  shalt  eke  consider  al  the  causes  from  whence  they  be 
SPRONG."— Tflfe  of  Chaucer,  fol.  76.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Out  of  his  graue  SPRONGE  a  fayre  yly.*' 

Myracles  of  our  Lady,  pag.  22.  (1530.) 

''  From  these  three  sonnes  that  Noah  left, 
And  others  of  their  Uoud, 
Haue  SPRONGE  all  nacions  on  the  earth." 

GemsiSi  chap.  10.  fol.  19. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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''  Happy  it  was  that  these  heretiques  SPRONOE  up  in  his 
dayes/' — Gardner^s  Declaration  S^c.  fol.  25.  pag.  1. 

"  With  our  new  religion  new  logicke  is  SPRONO  furth  of  late." 
Dr.  Martin  of  Priestes  urdauful  Mariages, 
chapitre  5.  pag.  5%. 

^  Where  loue  his  pleasant  traines  hath  sowen 
Her  beautie  hath  the  fruites  opprest^ 
Ere  that  the  buddes  were  SPRONQ  and  blowen." 

Songes  Sfc.  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey  4rc.  fol.  3.  pag.  2. 

**  Of  lingring  doubts  such  hope  is  SPRONO.''  lb.  fol.  18.  pag.  1 . 

"  Wherupon  newe  war  SPRONG  betwene  them  and  us.*' 

Epitome  of  the  Title  S^c.  ( 1 547 .) 

'*  From  whence  all  knightly  deeds  and  brave  atchievements 
SPRONO."  Poly-olbion.  song  3. 

[''  For  both  the  lignage,  and  the  certein  sire 

From  which  I  SPRONG>  from  mee  are  hidden  yitt." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant*  9*  st.  3. 

"  Sweete  Love  devoyd  of  villanie  or  ill, 
But  pure  and  spotles,  as  at  first  he  SPRONG 
Out  of  th'  almighties  bosom,  where  he  nests.*' 

Spenser.     Teares  of  the  Muses. 

"  Surely  I  would  you  had  your  wish :  for  then  should  not  I 
now  nede  to  bungle  up  yours  so  great  a  request,  when  presently 
you  should  haue  sene  with  much  pleasure,  which  now  peraduen- 
ture  you  shall  read  with  some  doubt,  lesse  thynges  may  encrease 
by  writyng  which  were  so  great  in  doyng,  as  I  am  more  afrayd  to 
leaue  behind  me  much  of  the  matter,  than  to  gather  up  more  than 
hath  SPRONG  of  the  trouth.'* 

Roger  Ascham^s  letter  to  John  Astely,  page  4. 

''  He  said;  and,  mantled  as  he  was,  SPRANG  forth. 
And  seiz'd  a  quoit  in  bulk  and  weight  all  those 
Transcending  far,  by  the  Phseacians  used. 
Sv^ftly  he  SWUNG,  and  from  his  vigorous  hand 
Dismissed  it." 

Cowper's  translation  of  Homer* s  Odyssey ^  page  208.] 
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Stick. 
''  Thei  haue  anone  the  cofire  STOKE." 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  180.  pag«  1.  col.  2. 

''  This  coffer  in  to  his  chamber  is  brought 
Whiche  that  thei  finde  faste  STOKE." 

I&id.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

^  la  the  midest  thereof  was  an  anuile  of  Steele,  and  therein 
STOOKE  a  faire  sworde  naked  by  the  point." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  Ist  part.  chap.  3. 

**  There  to  abjde  STOCKED  in  pryson." 

Lydgate.  lA/fe  of  our  Lady,  boke  2.  pag.  35.  (1 53 1 .) 

Sting. 
"  As  thoughe  he  STONOEN  were  to  the  herte." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  2.  pag.  1.  col.  1 . 

**  If  cowe  or  calfe,  shepe  or  oxe  swel 
That  any  worme  hath  eaten  or  hem  stonge 
Take  water  of  this  wel." 

Pardoners  ProL  fol.  65.  pag.  2.  col.  1 . 

''  I  suffered  to  beten  and  bounds  to  be  spateled  and  despysed, 
to  be  nayled  to  the  crosse,  crowned  witli  thomes,  STONGEN  to 
the  herte  with  a  spere." — Diues  and  Pauper^  8th  comm.  cap.  14. 

^  The  fende  which  appered  in  the  lyknes  of  an  adder  to  Eue 
and  STANGE  her  full  euyl." — Ibid.  10th  comm.  cap.  3. 

**  With  serpents  full  of  yre 
StonG  oft  with  deadly  payne." 

Songes  Sfc.  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey  Sfc.  fol  84.  pag.  1 . 

"  Who  so  euer  was  STONG  or  venemyd  with  the  poyson  of  the 

serpentesy  if  he  lokyd  upon  the  serpent  of  brasse  might  be  helyd." 

Declaracion  of  Christe.    By  Johan  Hoper,  cap.  7. 

"  The  people  were  STONG  with  serpentes." — Ibid,  cap.  7. 

["  For  hardly  could  be  hurt,  who  was  already  STONG." 

Faerie  Cbieene,  book  2.  cant.  1.  st.  3. 
i2 
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'^  I  saw  a  waspi  that  fiercely  him  defide. 
And  bad  him  battaiie  even  to  his  iawes ; 
Sore  he  him  STONG>  that  it  the  blood  forth  drawes/' 

Spenser.     Fisions  of  the  worlds  vamtie.'] 

Stink. 
**  Badde  wedes  whiche  somtime  STONKEN/' 

Testament  ofLoue,  boke  1.  fol.  313.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

['^  That,  through  the  great  contagioo,  direful  deadly  STONCK. 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  2.  st.  4.] 

Strike. 
''  Thou  shalt  strike  a  stroke  the  most  dolorous  that  euer  man 
STROKE.'* — Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  1st  part  chap.  33. 

**  Drew  out  his  sword  and  STROK  him  such  a  buflfet  on  the 
helmet." — Ibid.  chap.  111. 

**  They  lashed  together  with  their  swords,  and  somtime  they 
STROKE  and  somtime  they  foined.''— Atd.  3d  part.  chap.  IS. 

''  And  when  this  mm  might  not  preuayle 
Jacob  to  ouerthrow, 
He  Jacob  STROKE  under  the  thigh/' 

Genesis,  chap,  xxxii.  fol.  82.  pag.  1. 

^  Frets  call  you  these,  (quoth  she)  He  fume  with  them  : 
And  with  that  word  she  STROKE  me  on  the  head." 

Taming  of  a  Shrew,  pag.  2l6« 

^  Myselfe  am  STROOKE  in  yeeres  I  must  confessed' 

Ibid.  pag.  217. 

'<  He  haue  an  action  of  battery  against  him,  if  there  be  any  law 

in  Illyria :  though  I  STROKE  him  first,  yet  it's  no  matter  for  tbat.^' 

Twelfe  Night,  pag.  270. 

**  With  endless  grief  perplezt  her  stubborn  breast  she  STRAKE." 

Poly-olbion,  song  7. 

[''  StrOKEN  this  knight  no  strokes  againe  replyes.^' 

Godfrey  ofBuUoigne,  translated  by  R.  C.  Esq. 
Windet  1594.  page  1 10.  cant.  5.  st.  24. 
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^  Lifts  up  his  hand  as  at  her  backe  he  ran. 
And  where  she  naked  sbow'd,  STROKE  at  her  there/' 

Godfrey  of  Bulloignep  page  113.  cant.  3.  st.  28. 

'*  Metfainks  liiese  holy  walls,  the  cells,  the  clojrsters, 
Should  all  have  8T&00K  a  secret  horror  on  you.'' 

Dryden.  Love  in  a  Nunnery,  act.  5.  sc.  1. 

^  And,  as  from  chaos,  huddled  and  deform'd. 
The  God  STROOK  fire,  and  lighted  up  the  lamps. 

Dryden.   (Edipus,  act  1.  sc.  1.] 

Swim. 

"  Sweare  then  how  thou  escap'dst. 
SwOM  ashore  (roan)  like  a  ducke."         Tempest,  pag.  lO.. 

"  You  neuer  SWOM  the  Hellespont." 

Tav  Gent,  of  Verona,  act  1.  sc.  1. 

**  Put  myself  to  mercy  of  the  ocean,  and  swoM  to  land." 

B.  and  Fletcher.    Knight  of  Malta. 


- "  Rsh  under  water 


Wept  out  their  eyes  of  pearle,  and  SWOOM  blind  after." 

Camdem  Remains,  pag.  338. 

["  The  Norman  usurper,  partly  by  violence,  partly  by  falshood, 
layd  here  the  foundation  of  his  monarchic  in  the  people's  blood, 
in  which  it  hath  SWOM  about  500  yeares." 

Lyfe  of  Mrs*  Lucy  Hutchinson,  pag.  4. 

"  Don  Constantine  de  Braganza  was  now  viceroy  of  India ; 
and  Camoens,  desirous  to  return  to  Goa,  resigned  his  charge.  In 
a  ship,  freighted  by  himself,  he  set  sail,  but  was  shipwrecked  in  the 
gulph  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mehon  on  the  coast  of  China. 
AH  he  had  acquired  was  lost  in  the  waves :  Ms  poems,  which  he 
held  in  one  hand,  wlule  he  SWIMMED  with  the  other,  vi^ere  all  ht 
found  Inmself  possessed  of,  when  he  stood  friendless  on  the  un- 
known shore."— £ac.  Brit.  vol.  iv^  page  dS."] 
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Swing*. 
"  The  fiery  Tibalt,  with  his  sword  prepared, 
Which^  as  he  breath'd  defiance  to  my  eares^ 
He  SWON6  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  windes/' 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  pag.  54. 

SwiNK. 
'*  Some  put  bem  to  tlie  ploughe,  pleden  full  selde. 
In  settynge  and  sowynge  SWONKEN  full  harde." 

Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  fol.  1.  pag.  1. 

<<  Thei  had  that  thei  ban  DESWONKE/* 

Grower,  lib.  1.  fol.  22.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Aleyn  waxe  wery  in  the  dawning. 
For  he  had  SWONKEN  all  the  long  nyght." 

Reeues  Tale,  fol.  17.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

'*  Hast  thou  had  fleen  al  nyght,  or  art  thou  Dronke, 
Or  hast  thou  al  nyght  with  some  queen  ISWONKE." 

Manciples  Prol.  fol.  91.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

Will. 
''  And  saide,  if  that  he  might  acheue 
His  purposy  it  shall  well  be  Yolde, 
Be  so  that  thei  hym  belpe  WOLED." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  169*  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

Wind. 
"  And  with  the  clothes  of  hir  loue 
She  Hilled  all  hir  bedde  aboute. 
And  he,  whiche  nothyng  had  in  doute, 
Hir  wimple  WONDE  aboute  his  cheke.'' 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  121.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

*  ['<  So  we  see  that  Princes  not  in  gathering  much  money,  nor 
in  bearing  ouer  great  SWING,  but  in  keping  of  frendes,  and  good 
lawes^  liue  most  merely,  and  raigne  most  surely." 

R.  Atcham,  page  19*] 
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"  Louebounde  hym  in  cradel  and  WONDE  in  cloutes  ful  poure/' 
Diues  and  Pauper,  10th  comm.  cap.  3 

Wit. 
"  For  God  it  WOTE,  he  satte  ful  ofte  and  Songe 
When  that  his  shoe  ful  bitterly  hym  Wronge" 

Wife  of  Bathes  Prol.  fol.  36.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

Wring. 
"  Hunger  in  hast  tho  hent  wastour  by  the  maw. 
And  WRONG  him  so  bi  the  wombe,  that  his  eies  watred." 
Vinmi  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  pass.  7.  fol.  33.  pag.  2. 
"  For  whiche  he  wept  and  WRONGE  his  honde. 
And  in  the  bedde  the  blody  knyfe  he  Fonde.'* 

ManofLawes  Tale,  fol.  21.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 
"  So  hard  him  WRONG  of  sharpe  desyre  the  payne.'* 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  210.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  And  but  it  the  better  be  stamped,  and  the  venomous  ieuse  out 
WRONG  EN,  it  is  lykely  to  empoysonen  all  tho  that  therof  tasten." 
Testament  of  Loue,  boke  3.  fol.  332.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  To  moche  trusted  I,  wel  may  I  sayne. 
Upon  your  lynage,  and  your  fayre  tonge, 
And  on  your  teares  fakly  out  WRONGE." 

Chaucer.    Phillis,  fol.  209.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  The  dome  of  God  is  lykened  to  a  bowe,  for  the  bowe  is  made 
of  ii  thynges,  of  a  WRONGE  tree  and  ryght  strynge,  8cc.  And  as 
the  archer  in  his  Shetynge  taketh  the  WRONGE  tree  m  hys  lyfte 
honde  and  the  ryght  strynge  in  his  ryght  honde,  and  draweth  them 
atwynne"  &c. — Diues  and  Pauper,  8th  comm.  cap.  15. 

"  And  then  Sir  Palomides  wailed  and  WRONG  his  hands.'* 

Hist,  of  P.  Arthur,  2nd  part.  chap.  73. 

''  And  with  my  hand  those  grapes  I  tooke 
That  rypc  were  to  the  show : 
And  WHOKOE  them  into  Pharos  cuppe 
And  wyne  therof  did  make." 

Genesis,  chap.  40.  fol.  100.  pag.  1. 
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«  Wiues  WBONO  their  hands." 

Scnges  4rc.  by  the  Earle  cf  Surrey  8fc.  fol.  89.  pag.  1 . 

''  Give  me  those  liDes  (whose  touch  the  skilful  ear  to  please) 
That  gliding  flow  in  state,  like  swelling  Euphrates, 
In  which  things  natural  be,  and  not  in  falsely  WRONG ; 
The  sounds  are  fine  and  smooth,  the  sense  is  full  and  strong." 

Poly-olbion.  song£l. 

**  When  your  ignorant  poetasters  have  got  acquainted  with  a 
strange  word,  they  never  rest  till  they  have  WRONG  it  in." 

B.  Jomcn.    Cjfnihia*$  Revels,  act  2.  sc.  4. 

"  Conuoy  mo,  Sibyll,  that  I  go  not  WRANG."* 

Douglas.    Prol.  of  boke  6.  pag.  1 58. 

[''  But  Messalina  neuer  more  loose  and  dissolute  in  lusts,  the 
autumne  being  well  spent,  celebrated  in  her  house  the  feast  of 
grape-gathering ;  the  presses  were  WRONG,  the  vessels  flowed 
widi  wine,  women  danced  about  kirt  with  skins,  Uke  unto  mad 
women,  solemnizing  the  feasts  of  Bacchus." 

Ihcitus  Annates,  tramlated  by  Greenwey,  1622. 
boke  11,  31.  pag.  152. 

"  Let  false^praise,  and  WROONG  out  by  praiers,  be  restrained, 
no  lesse  than  malice  and  cruelty."— i&tdf.  pag.  228.J 

Yield. 
''  And  thus  this  tyranne  there 
Beraft  hir  suche  thynge,  as  oien  seyoe, 
May  neuer  more  be  yolden  ageyoe." 

Gpcrer,  lib.  5.  foi*  1 14.  pag.  1 .  coL  2. 

**  And  glader  ought  his  frendes  be  of  his  deth. 
Whan  widi  honour  YYGLDE  is  up  the  bretb." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  1 1 .  pag.  2.  col.  I . 

^*  Ne  had  I  er  now,  my  swete  herte  dere, 
Ben  YOLDE,  ims,  I  were  nowe  not  here." 

Troyhie,  boke  3.  foL  179*  pag- 1.  col.  1. 
**  The  said  Charles  so  sharply  assauted  the  towne  of  Dam,  that 
in  shorte  processe  after  it  was  YOLDEN  unto  him." 

Fabian,  pag.  154. 
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''  Yf  an  other  manoes  good  be  not  TOLPEN  ayen  whan  it  may 
be  TOLDEN,  he  that  stale  it  doth  noo  verry  penaunce/' 

Dines  and  Pauper,  7th  comm.  cap.  12. 

[**  Because  to  yield  him  love  she  doth  deny. 
Once  to  me  yold^  not  to  be  TOLDE  againe. 

Faerie  Queene,  book 3.  cant.  II.  st.  17. 

"  And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  holde, 
To  reape  the  ripened  fruits  the  which  the  earth  had  TOLD." 
Ibid.  Two  Cantos  of  MutahiliHe,  cant  7.  st.  5K).] 

F. 
Enough,  enough.    Innumerable  instances  of  the  same 
may,  I  grant  you,  be  given  from  all  our  antient  authors. 
But  does  this  import  us  any  thing  ? 

H. 

Surely  much :  if  it  shall  lead  us  to  the  clear  under- 
standing of  the  words  we  use  in  discourse.  For,  as  far 
as  we  "  know  not  our  own  meaning ;"  as  far  as  "  our  pur-  . 
poses  are  not  endowed  with  words  to  make  them  known;" 
so  far  we  "  gabble  like  things  most  brutish.*'  But  the 
importance  rises  higher  when  we  reflect  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  words  to  Metaphysics.  And  when  I  say  Me- 
taphysics; you  will  be  pleased  to  remember,  that  all 
general  reasoning,  all  Politics,  Law,  Morality  and  Divi- 
nity, are  merely  Metaphysic. 

F. 

Well.  You  have  satisfied  me  that  Wrongs  however 
written,  whether  Wrang^  Wrong,  or  Wrung  (like  the  Ita- 
lian Torto  and  the  French  Tort)  is  merely  the  past  tense 
(or  past  participle,  as  you  chuse  to  call  it)  of  the  verb  To 
Wring;  and  has  merely  that  meaning.  And  I  collect, 
I  think  satisfactorily,  from  what  you  have  said,  that 

Song — i.  e.  Any  thing  Singed,  Sang,  or  Sung,  is  the 
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past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Sing:  as  Cantus  is  of  Cor 
nere,  and  Ode  of  oisiof.    That 

•>.  — ^however  spelled,  and  with  whatever  sub- 
I  audition  applied,  is  still  one  and  the  same 
AND    ?•  ^Q^j^  g^^  jg  merely  the  pist  participle  of 
B«^^°  J  the  verb  To  Bind. 


<^  As  the  custoroe  of  the  la  we  hem  SONDE/' 

Lydgate.  Lyft  of  our  Lady.  ( 1 530.)  pag.  2Q. 

«  We  shall  this  serpent  from  our  B0ND£S  chase/' 

Ibid.  peg.  56. 
*^  His  power  shall  fro  royalme  to  royalme 

The  SONDES  stratche  of  his  royalte 

As  farre  in  south  as  any  flode  or  any  see/'    Ibid.  pag.  156. 

<<  As  the  customcaud  the  statute  SANDE/'     Ibid.  pag.  99. 

**  And  false  goddes  eke  through  his  worchynge 
With  royall  might  he  shall  also  despise, 
And  from  her  sees  make  hem  to  arise, 
And  fro  the  BANDES  of  her  dwellynge  place 
Of  very  force  dryue  hem  and  enchace/'       lUd.  pag.  155. 

^  Droue  tbdim  all  out  of  the  mayne  lande  into  isles  the  utter- 
most SONDES  of  al  Great  Briteigne." 

Epitome  of  the  Kynges  Title  Sfc. 

[''  Let  him  (quoth  he)  in  BONDS  goe  plead  his  cace, 
Thats  BONDy  and  fit  for  bondage  hath  a  graine, 
I  free  was  borne,  and  liue,  and  free  in  place 
Will  die,  ere  base  cord  hand  or  foot  astraine. 
Usde  to  my  sword,  and  used  palmes  to  beare 
Is  this  right  hand,  and  scomes  vile  gyues  to  weare." 

Godfrey  of  BuUoigne,  tramlated  by  R.  C  Esq. 
cant.  5.  St.  4^.  printed  1594.] 

And  that 

Bundle — i.  e.  Bondel^  Bond^dal^  is  a  ccMnpound  of 
two  participles  Bond  and  bael :  i.  e.  a  small  part  or  parcel 
Bound  up. 
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**  Papistrie  bnng  an  heresiei  or  rather  a  BONDLE  made  up  of 
an  infinite  number  of  heresies." 

Warm/ng  cLgaynst  the  dangerous  PracHsa  ofPapistes.  (1359*) 

And  that 

Bit  l---whetheTusedQikeMorsOyMbrc€auoT Morsel) 
Bait  J  for  a  small  pieccj  part,  or  portion  of  any  thing ; 
or  for  that  part  of  a  bridle  (imboccatura)  which  is  put  into 
a  horse's  mouth ;  or  for  that  hasty  refreshment  which 
man  or  beast  takes  upon  a  journey ;  or  for  that  tempta- 
tion which  is  offered  by  treachery  to  fish  or  fool ; — is  but 
one  word  differently  spelled,  and  is  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  To  Bite. 

«  Baits,  baits,  for  us  to  bite  at."  Sejanus,  act 2. 

\^*  She  feeling  him  thus  bite  upon  the  BAYT, 
Yet  doubting  least  his  hold  was  but  unsound." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  cant.  5.  st.  42.] 

And  that 

Battel — (a  term  used  at  Eton  for  the  small  portion  of 
food  which,  in  addition  to  the  College  allowance,  the 
collegers  receive  from  their  Dames,)  is  Bat-iyxl.    And 

Bat-ful — (a  favourite  term  of  Drayton,)  is  a  similar 
compound  of  the  two  participles  Bat  and  Full. 

"  That  brook  whose  course  so  BATFUt  makes  her  mould." 

Pofy'Olbion.  song  10. 

^*  Of  Bever's  BATFUL  eartli,  men  seem  as  though  to  fain, 
Reporting  in  what  store  she  multiplies  her  grain." 

Ibid,  song  IS. 

"  There's  scarcely  any  soil  that  fitteth  by  thy  side, 
Whose  turf  so  BATFUL  is,  or  bears  so  deep  a  swath." 

Ibid,  song  21. 

*'  Which  for  the  BATFUL  glebe,  by  nature  ihem  deny'd, 
With  mighty  mines  of  coal,  abundantly  are  blest." 

Ibid,  song  23. 
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[''  The  floile,  although  differing  somewhat  b  kinde,  jet  generalij 
is  wilde  with  woods,  or  unpleasant  and  il»&uoured  with  marishes : 
moist  towards  Gallia :  more  windie  towards  Noiicum  and  Pan- 
nony,  BATFUL  enough ;  but  bad  for  fruit-bearing  trees." 

Description  of  Germanie,  translated  from  Tacitus, 
by  Richard  Greenwey.  162,2. 

**  Whether  or  no  ought  we  to  folowe  the  nature  of  groundes 
that  be  BATWELL,  which  bringe  moche  more  fruyte  than  they 
receyued."       Soberte  Whytinton.  Translation  of  TuUyesOjfyces. 

1534.  WyiJcin  Worde. 

^  The  best  advizement  was,  of  bad,  to  let  her 
Sleepe  out  her  fill  without  encomberroent ; 
For  sleepe,  they  sayd,  would  make  her  BATTIL  better." 
Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant.  8.  st.  38.] 

That 

Drunk — is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Drink  : 
and 

Stroke— of  the  verb  To  Strike. 

Still  this  is  but  a  very  scanty  portion  of  participles 
passing  for  substantives  from  the  verbs  in  English  whose 
•characteristic  letter  is  i  or  r. 


H. 

Scanty  indeed,  if  these  were  all :  especially  if  we  in- 
clude, as  we  ought  to  do,  the  numerous  verbs  which  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  have  the  same  characteristic  letters. 
But  I  will  produce  enough  to  you ;  if  you  will  promise 
me  not  to  be  tired  with  their  abundance. 

F. 

That  is  more  than  I  can  possibly  undertake ;  but  I  do 
engage  to  let  you  know  it  when  it  happens. 
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H. 

Throng — is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Thring. 
Dpmjan,  comprimere,  constringere. 

R 

Thring  !  Where  is  that  word  to  be  found  in  English  ? 

Id  the  antient  New  Testament,  in  Gower,  in  Chaucer^ 
in  Douglas^  and  in  all  our  old  authors. 

«  He  was  THBONGUN  of  the  cutnpanye.** 

Lakef  chap.  8.  vex.  42. 

''  And  Ihesu  seyth,  who  is  it  that  touchide  me  \  sotheli  alle  men 
denyinge,  Petir  seide  and  thei  that  weren  with  him.  Commaundour, 
companyes  THRTNGEN  and  tourmenten  thee,  and  thou  seist,  who 
touchide  me.**— Jfrid.  ver.  45. 

''  A  naked  swerde  the  whiche  she  bare 
Within  hir  mantell  priuely, 
Betwene  hir  hondes  sodeinly 
She  toke,  and  through  hir  herte  it  THRONGE." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  171.  pag.  £.  col.  1. 

^  And  sodainly  anon  this  Damyan 
Gan  pullen  up  the  smocke,  and  in  he  TURONGE 
A  great  tent,  a  thrifty  and  a  longe.'' 

Marchauntes  Tale,  fol.  33.  pag.  2.  col.  2* 

"  For  there  was  many  a  birde  singyng 
Throughout  the  yerde  al  THRINGYNG." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  foL  12,3.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  But  in  his  sleue  he  gan  to  THRYNG 
A  rasoursb  arpe  and  wel  byting." 

Ibid.  fol.  155.  pag,  2.  col.  2. 

''  When  Calcas  knew  this  tredse  shulde  helde 
In  consistorie  amonge  the  Grekes  sone 
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He  gan  in  THRINOS  forthe  with  lordes  olde 
And  set  hym  there  as  he  wont  to  done.'' 

Trwflus,  boked.  fol.  182.  pag.2.  col.  2. 

"  But  your  glory  that  is  so  narowe  and  so  strayte  THBONGEN 
into  so  lytel  boundes.'' — Boecius,  boke  2.  fol.  230.  pag.  1 .  col.  2. 

**  With  blody  speres  rested  neuer  styl ; 
But  THRONG  now  here  now  there  amonge  hem  bothe 
That  euerich  other  slew,  so  were  they  wroth.'' 

Annelida  and  Arcite,  fol.  170.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

**  But  of  my  disease  me  lyst  now  a  whyle  to  speke,  and  to  in- 
forme  you  in  what  maner  of  blysse  ye  haue  me  THRONG." 

TeaamaU  of  Loue,  boke  1.  fol.  306.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

<<  What  shal  I  speke  the  care  but  payne,  euen  lyke  to  heU  sore 
hath  me  assayled,  and  so  ferforthe  in  payne  me  THRONG  £,  that  I 
leue  my  tre  is  seer,  and  neuer  shal  it  frute  forth  bring." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  332.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

''  Amang  the  men  he  THRANG,  and  nane  him  saw." 

Douglas,  booke  1.  pag.  €6. 

**  Remoif  all  drede,  Troiauis,  be  not  agast, 
Pluk  up  your  hartis,  and  heuy  thouchtis  doun  THRING." 

Ibid.  pag.  30. 

'^  The  Grekis  ruschand  to  the  thak  on  hicht 
Sa  thik  thai  THRANG  about  the  portis  all  nycht. 
That  like  ane  wall  they  urabeset  the  yettis." 

Ibid,  booke  2.  pag.  53. 

**  The  rumour  is,  doun  THRU  KG  under  this  mont 
Enceladus  body  with  thunder  lyis  half  Bront.*' 

Ibid,  hooke  3.  pag.  S7. 

*'  All  folkis  enuiroun  did  to  the  coistis  THRING." 

Ibid,  booke  5.  pag.  131. 

''  And  euer  his  schyuand  swerd  about  him  Swang 
Quhil  at  the  last  in  Volscens  mouth  he  THRANG." 

Ibid,  booke  9*  pag.  292. 

''  And  of  hys  inemys  sum  inclusit  he, 
Ressauand  al  that  THRANG  to  the  entre : 
Ane  full  he  was,  and  witles  ane  nithing. 
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Persauit  not  Turnus  Rutuliane  Idiig 

So  violentUe  THRINO  in  at  the  yet."     Douglas,  pag.  304, 

"  The  bustuous  Stroke  throw  al  the  armour  THEANG/' 

Ibid,  booke  10.  pag.  334. 

*^  The  matrouns  and  young  damysellis,  I  wys^ 
That  grete  desire  has  sic  thing  to  behald^ 
Thbino  to  the  streds  and  hie  wyndois  thik  fald.'' 

Ibid,  booke  IS.  pag.  472. 

''  When  Sir  Launcelot  saw  his  part  goe  to  the  worsts  hee  TURONO 
iDto  the  thickest  presse  with  a  sword  in  his  hand." 

Histotie  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part.  chap.  127. 

"  Sir  Launcelot  THE  A  NO  in  the  thick  of  the  presse." 

Ibid.  3d  part.  chap.  150. 

"  And  so  it  hapt  when  Joseph  came 
His  brethren  them  amonge^ 
They  stript  from  him  his  par  tie  coate 
And  then  with  thrust  and  THRONG 
They  cast  him  in  an  emptie  pit." 

Genesis,  chap.  57.  fol.  93.  pag.  2. 

Strong — is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  String. 
A  STRONG  man  is,  a  man  well  Strung  *. 

"  Orpheus,  whose  sweet  harp  so  musically  STRONG, 
Inticed  trees  and  rocks  to  follow  him  along." 

Polyolbion.  song  21. 

'<  And  little  wanted,  but  a  woman's  heart 
With  cries  and  tears  had  testified  her  smart ; 
But  inborn  worth,  that  fortune  can  controul, 
New  STRUNG,  and  stifier  bent  her  softer  soul." 

Dryden.   Sigismunda  and  Guiscardo. 

[**  I  saw  an  harpe  STROONG  all  with  silver  twyne. 

Spenser.   Ruines  of  Time. 

*  ["  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  whan  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  SIN£W£n  to  our  defence." 

King  John,  pag.  23.] 
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'^  Phcebus  shall  be  the  author  of  mj.Bong, 
Playing  on  ivorie  harp  with  silver  STRONG. 

Spenser.  Firgib  Gnat. 

"  nor  fear  I  foil 

From  the  Pheacians,  save  in  speed  alone ; 

For  I  have  sufier'd  hardships,  dash'd  and  drenchM 

Bj  many  a  wave,  nor  had  I  food  on  board 

At  all  times,  therefore  am  I  much  UNSTRUNG,** 

Cowper*s  translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  pag.211.] 

Bold— is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Build. 

Bolt — is  the  same. ^You  seem  surprised  ;  which 

does  not  surprise  me ;  because,  I  imagine,  you  are  not 
at  all  aware  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  verb  To  Btdld; 
which  has  been  much  degraded  amongst  us  by  impostors. 
There  seems  therefore  to  you  not  to  be  the  least  shadow 
of  corresponding  signification  between  the  verb  and  its 
participle.  Huts  and  hovels,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
are  merely  things  Raised  up.  You  may  call  them  habi- 
tations, if  you  please ;  but  they  are  not  Buildings  (i.  e. 
Buildensi)  though  our  modem  architects  would  fain 
make  them  pass  for  such,  by  giving  to  their  feeble  erec- 
tions a  strong  name.  Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Bylban,  to  confinA,  to  establish,  to  make 
firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate,  to  strengthen ; 
and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwell- 
ing places. 

''  Amyd  the  clois  undar  the  heuin  all  bare 
Stude  thare  that  time  ane  mekle  fere  altare, 
Heccuba  thidder  with  hir  childer  for  BEILD 
Ran  all  in  vane  and  about  the  altare  swarmes. 
Bot  quhen  she  saw  how  Priamns  has  tane 
His  armour  so,  as  thoucht  he  had  bene  ying ; 
Quhat  fulicbe  thocht,  my  wretchit  spous  and  kinge, 
Mouis  the  now  sic  wappynnis  for  to  weild  i 
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Qul^ldder  haialia  thou  f  quod  «chfB,  of  ne  «ic  BBf  LP 
Haue  we  now  myster,  nor  sic  defendoris  as  the." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  pag.  56. 
[    -t    ■  ■■■  **  Mo6t  noble  Anthony,    . 

Let  not  tbe  p^ece  of  vertue^  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us  ^s  the  cyment  of  our  loue 
To  keepe  it  BUILDED,  be  the  ramme  to  batter 
The  fortresse  of  it,"     Antonjf  and  Cleapatra,p.  352.  col.  1 .] 

And  thus  a  man  of  confirmed  courage,  i.  e.  a  confirmed 
heart,  is  properly  said  to  be  a  Buildedy  Built^  or  bold 
man ;  who,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  \s  termed  Bylb,  Bylbeb, 
De-b^lb,  Ije-b]f^lbeb  as  well  as  Balb.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
words  Bolb  and  Bolt,  i.  e.  Builded^  Builty  are  both  like- 
wise used  indifierently  for  what  we  now  call  a  Building 
(L  e.  JSuildw)  OT  stroi?^  edifice. 

Bolt,  as  we  now  apply  it,  is  that  by  which  a  door, 
shutter,  &c.  is  fastened  or  strengthened. 

DROPr—Any  thin^  Dripped;  t^e  past  participle  of  To 
Drip.     So  DRIPPING  i.  e.  dripp^n. 

Choft— Any  thiug  Chipped;  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  Te  Chip. 

Plot — ^i.  e.  Plighted,  A  plighted  agreement;  any 
^eenaent  to  the  performance  of  which  the  parties  have 
flighted  their  faith  to  each  other. 

**  Pilgrames  and  Palmers  PLYGHT  hem  togyther 
For  to  «eke  S.  James  and  sayntes  at  Rome.'^ 

yj^ion  of  P.  Ploughman,  fbl.  1.  pag.  2. 

Pledge — ^i.  e.  Pleght :  the  past  participle  pf  4jie  same 
verb  To  Plight  The  thing  Plighted;  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  Phhtan,  Exponere  vel  objicere  pericvjo,  sppa- 
dere,  oppignerare. 

Spot    1  The  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Spit,  A--S, 
Spout  J  Spittan.     Spot  is  the  matter  ^pitteny  SpatCj 
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or  Spitted:  and  spout  is  the  place  whence  it  was  SpiUen 
or  Spate. 

Snot    1  Is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Snite, 
Snout  J  A.-S.  8nytan,  emungere,  To  Wipe.  Snot  the 

matter  Snited  or  wiped  away.     Snout  the  part  Suited  or 

wiped. 
**  He  that  SNITES  his  nose,  and  hath  it  not,  forfeits  his  face  to 

the  king.'* — Ra}/*$  Proverbial  Sayingi,  pag.  68. 

Shot 

Shotten 

Shut 

Shuttle 

Shuttle  cork 

Shoot 

Shout 

Shit 

Shitten 

Shittle 

Sheet 

Scot 
Italian  Scotto 
French  Escot,  icoT 
Italian  Schiatta 

Scout 

Scates 
.    Skit 

Skittish 
Dutch   Scheet 

Sketch 
Dutch  Schets 
Italian  Schizzo 
French  Esquisse 
Latin     Sagitta. 


All  these,  so  variously  written, 
pronounced  and  applied,  have 
but  one  common  meaning :  and 
are  all  the  past  participle,  j-ceat, 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English 
verb  Scytan,  pitan.  To  ShitCj 
i.  e.  projicere,  dejicere,  to  throw, 
to  cast  forth,  to  throw  out. 

Under  the  article  sheet,  Ju- 
nius promised — "  Variarum  vo- 
cabuli  j*ceat  acceptionum  ex- 
empla,  Deo  vitam  viresque  lar- 
giente,  Lectori  suppeditabit  lexi- 
con nostrum  Anglo-Saxonicum." 
But  this  has  not  been  performed. 


J 
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''  About  me  than  ray  swcrde  I  belt  agane, 
And  SCUOTE  my  lefte  anue  in  my  scheild  all  mete." 

Douglas^  booke  2.  pag.  61 . 

"  Syne  tuke  his  wand,  quhare  with,  as  that  thai  tel. 
The  pail  saulis  he  cauchis  out  of  hell, 
And  uthir  sum  thare  gaith  gan  SCHETE  ful  hot 
Deip  in  the  sorouful  grisle  hellis  Pot" 

Ibid,  booke  4.  pag.  108. 

"  All  kynd  defensis  can  Troianis  prouide. 
Threw  stanis  doun,  and  SHOTYS  here  and  thare, 
At  euery  part  or  opin  fenister.'^      Ibid,  booke  9*  pag.  296. 

"  The  archer  SHETTNGE  in  this  bowe  is  Cryste." 

Diues  and  Pauper ^  8th  comm.  cap.  15. 

''  Eke  Hanniball  when  fortune  him  OUTSHIT 
Clene  from  his  reigne,  and  from  all  his  entent.** 

Songes,  S^c.  By  the  Earle  of  Surrey,  S^c.  fol.  20.  pag.  1. 

"  Tis  one  of  those  odd  tricks  which  sorow  SHOOTS 
Out  of  the  minde.'*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  358. 

'^  I  shall  heare  abide  the  hourely  SHOT 
Of  angry  eyes."  Cymbeline,  p.  370. 

"  Another  soul  into  my  body  SHOT." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

The  French  used  formerly  this  same  word  in  the  same 
general  meaning — 

*^  Les  autres  Nes  qui  nerent  mie  cele  par  guenchies,  furent  en- 
trees en  boche  d'Auie ;  et  ce  est  la,  ou  li  Braz  Sain  loige  CHIET 
en  la  grant  mer."— FtV/e  Hardhuin,  edit.  l601.  pag,  18. 

I  have  already  said,  that  it  is  common  to  all  the  verbs 
whose  characteristic  letter  is  i  or.  r,  to  form  the  past  tense 
in  this  manner ;  and  our  ancestors  wrote  it  ad  libitum, 
either  with  o,  or  a  broad,  or  ou,  or  oo,  or  u,  or  i  short. 

That  a  shot — ^from  a  gun,  or  bow,  or  other  machine, 

k2 
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means — something  Cast  or  Thrown  forth,  needs  neither 
instance  nor  explanation  to  persuade  you.  But  a  shot 
window  may  require  both. 

''  And  forth  he  goth,  ieloMs  and  amerous, 
Tyl  he  came  to  the  carpenters  hous^ 
A  lytel  after  the  cockes  had  ycrowei 
And  dres&ed  him  by  a  SHOT  wyndowe.'* 

Myllers  Tale,  fol.  13.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

''  Quharby  the  day  was  damng  wele  I  knew ; 
Bad  bete  the  iyre,  and  the  candyll  alicht, 
Syne  blissit  me,  and  in  my  wedis  dicht ; 
Ane  SCHOT  wyndo  unschet  ane  litd  On  Char.** 

Douglas,  prol.  to  booke  7-  pag-  ^02. 

A  SHOT  window  means  a  projected  window,  thrown  out 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  front :  What  we  now  call  a  Bow 
window.  And  this  was  a  very  common  method  in  our 
antient  houses  (many  of  which  still  remain) ;  and  was  a 
circumstance  worth  the  painting  poet's  notice  ;  as  afford- 
ing a  much  better  station  for  the  serenading  Clerk  Ab- 
solon  (whom  I  think  I  now  see)  than  that  which  Mr.  Urry 
and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  assign  to  him*. 

When  Speed  (in  the  T\iX)  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  pag.  27.) 
says  to  Launce — "  He  to  the  alehouse  with  you  presently; 
where  for  one  shot  of  five  pence,  thou  shalt  haue  five 

thousand  welcomes ;" what  else   does  he  «ay,  but 

that — For  five  pence  Cast  down,  or,  For  one  Cast  of  five 
pence,  he  shall  have  five  thousand  welcomes  ? 

A  shotten  herring,  is  a  herring  which  has  Cast  or 
Thrown  forth  its  spawn. 

•  Mr.  Urry  alters  the  text  to  *'  SHOP**  window. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  retsdns  SHOT  window ;  but  says — "  That  is,  1 
suppose^  a  window  that  was  SHUT." 
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A  SHOOT  of  a  tree,  (In  Italian  schiatta*,  which  is  the 
same  participle)  is — That  which  the  tree  has  Castfarth, 
or  Thrown  forth. 

^  Quhare  stude  ane  wed,  with  SCHOUTAND  bewis  schene.'' 

Douglas,  boke  6.  pag«  189. 

A  SHOUT  ("  a  word/'  says  Johnson,  "  of  which  no  ety- 
mology is  known")  is  no  other  than  the  same  participle 
differently  spelled,  and  applied  to  sound  Thrown  forth 
from  the  mouth.     . 

■^The  nobles  bended  as  to  loue's  statue,  and  the  commons  made 
a  shower  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and  SHOWTS."    « 

Coriolanus,  pag.  1 1 . 

''  You  SHOOT  me  forth  in  acciamationfl  byperbolicAi, 
As  if  I  lou'd  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  prayses."  Ibid.  pag.  7. 

w  ■      ■  ■  They  threw  their  caps 

As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  homes  o'  th'  moone, 
Shooting  their  emulation/'  Ibid.  pag.  2. 

"  Unshoot  the  noise  that  banish'd  Maruus ; 
Repeale  him/^  Ibid.  pag.  29. 

Shut  and  shit  are  also  the  past  tense  (and  therefore 
past  participle)  of  the  verb  To  Shite.  And  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  fashion,  we  now  write— 7b  Shut 
the  door — ^the  common  people  generally  pronounce  it 
more  properly  and  nearly  to  the  original  verb,  and  say — 
— — ' — "  ■■  ■ — ' —  , 

*  Ferrari  derives  SCljIATTA  from  '^  Caudex,  Caudico,  Ciocco, 
Caudkata,  Schiatta ;"  or  from  "  Scaturiendo ;"  or  from  "  Scapus.'* 
—Menage  disapproves  these^  ai>d  says^— ''  Crederei  piutosto  deri- 
vasse  da  *'  Planta,  Extploiiia,  Sehitfuta,  Schiatta."  And,  upon 
second  thoughts,  is  so  well  satisfied  with  this  latter  derivation  from 
Pknta;  that  his  Crederei  piuiosio  is  <»nverted  into—"  Ne  viene 
dskttro." 
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To  Shet  the  door :  Which  means  to  Throw  or  Cast  the 
door  to.  But  formerly  it  was  otherwise  written  and  pro- 
nounced :  nor  had  a  false  delicacy  proscribed  a  very  in- 
nocent and  decent  word,  till  affectation  made  it  other- 
wise. 

*^  Forsothe  bifore  the  faith  cam,  we  weren  kepte  undur  the  lawe 
SHIT  togidir  in  to  that  fiaith  that  was  to  be  shewid.  And  so  the 
lawe  was  oure  Ittel  mastir  in  Crist.'' 

Galathies,  chap.  ii.  (ver.  23,  £4.) 

'*  These  han  power  of  SHITTYNO  heuen,  that  yt  reyne  oot  in 
the  daies  of  her  prophecie.'' — Apocalips,  chap.  xi.  (ver.  6.) 

''  There  Christ  is  in  kingedome  to  dose  and  to  SHIT, 
And  to  open  it  to  hem,  and  heuens  blisse  shewe.'' 

Vis,  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  1.  fol.  2.  pag.  2. 

**  Marchaunts  meten  with  him  and  made  him  abide 
And  8HITTE  hym  in  her  shoppes  to  shewen  her  ware." 

Ibid.  pass.  d.  fol.  xi.  pag.  I. 

"  For  there  is  none  so  lytel  thyng 
So  hyd  ne  closed  with  6HTTTTNG 
That  it  ne  is  sene.'' 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  1^7.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

'^  And  the  sothfast  gamer  of  the  holy  grayne. 
As  sayth  Guydo,  was  a  mayde  swete. 
In  whome  was  SHTTTE,  sothely  for  to  sayne. 
The  sacred  store."  L^dgate.  Ljife  of  our  Lady,  pag.  128. 

"  For  of  her  wombe  the  cloyster  virginall 
Was  euer  eliche  bothe  firste  and  laste 
Closed  and  SH7TTE,  as  castell  pryncipall^ 
For  the  holy  ghoste  deuised  it  and  caste, 
And  at  bothe  tymes  SHTTTE  as  tyke  faste    - 
In  her  chyldynge  no  more  through  grace  ybroke 
Than  at  her  conccyuynge  than  it  was  unloke." 

iftfd.  pag.«10. 
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''  Fader  Joseph,  ye  knowe  well  that  ye  buryed  the  body  of  Jbesu, 
and,  fader,  ye  knowe  well  that  we  SHYTTE  you  in  prison,  and  we 
coude  not  fynde  you  tfaerin,  and  therfore  tell  us  what  befell  there. 
Then  Joseph  answered  and  sayd^  Whan  ye  dyde  SHYTTE  me  in 
the  dose  pryson*'  8cc. — Nychodemus  Gospell,  chap.  13. 

''  Than  they  lad  them  in  to  theyr  synagoge,  and  whan  they  had 
SHYTTE  the  dores  surely  they  toke  theyr  lawes/*  8cc. 

Ibid.  chap.  15. 

"  Shytte  myghtely  your  gates  with  yren  barres." 

Ibid,  chap.  15. 

''  All  the  gates  and  SHYTTYNOES  with  yren  barres  and  holies 
all  to  braite  in  his  holy  comynge.^'— /6t<{.  chap.  16. 

^  Whan  man  or  woman  sholde  pray,  they  sholde  go  in  to  theyr 
chambre  and  SHYTTE  the  dore  to  them.  The  dore  that  we  sholde 
SHTTTE  ben  our  fyue  wyttes  outwarde,  to  flee  dystraccion." 

Diues  and  Pauper^  fyrste  comm.  cap.  54. 

''  She  saye,  that  she  hadde  leuer  to  SHYTTE  herselfe  all  quyck 
in  the  graue,  than  to  harme  eny  soule  that  God  made  to  his  lyke- 
nesse.'' — Ibid.  10th  comm.  cap.  4. 

<<  The  yates  of  this  cyte  shall  neuer  be  SHYTTE.'' 

ii&u2.chap.  11. 

''  Sometymes  the  mouth  of  the  matrice  is  so  large  and  ample 
that  it  cannot  conuenientiy  SHYTTE  itselfe  together^  nether  con- 
tayne  the  feture  or  conception." 

Byrth  of  MankyndCf  fol.  41.  pag.  1. 

**  And  holding  out  her  fyngers,  SHYTTING  together  her  hand,'' 
&c.— iJwi.  fol.  51.  pag.  1. 

''  The  woman  sealeth  her  matrice  verye  fastelye  enclosed  and 
SHYTTE,  in  so  muche"  &c.— Ibu2.  fol.  84.  pag.  2. 

'^  The  foure  sayde  bishoppes  denounced  kynge  Ihon  with  his 
realme  of  Englande  accursed,  and  SHITTE  faste  the  doores  of  the 
churches." — Fabiany  pag.  28. 

''  That  boke  whiche  as  sainct  lohan  saith  in  the  Apocalyps  is 
so  SHYT  with  vii  elapses,  that  it  cannot  be  opened  but  by  the 
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iBBkbtf  that  yAmh  be  SHTTTETH^  tfien  cws  no  mail  cpea  iu  tnd 
whAn  he  opeoeth  it,  than  cftH  no  man  SHTT  it." 

Sir  7.  JIfbres  H^of ites.    j4  Dialogic  S^c.  let  boke.  peg.  1 11 . 

'^  The  temple  of  ChHst  is  mans  hartei  and  God  is  n6t  included 
nor  8HIT  in  any  place.^^ — Ibid.  pag.  1^2. 

["  iSyr  tliomas  More  bebg  SHiT  up  so  dose  in  prison/^ — Letters 
(^  Sir  Thomas  More  to  his  Daughter,  Feb.  1, 1532.  p.  142.] 

*^  Goddes  determinacions  be  hydden  frome  us,  and  euery  wyn- 
dowe  SHYT  up,  where  we  myghte  pere  into  them.*' 

Gardeners  Declaration  against  loye,  fol.  45.  pag.  2. 

**  His  disciples  kne^lir  not  how  he  entryd^  the  dores  being  SHit/' 
A  Declaration  ofChriste.  By  lohan  Hoper.  cap.  8. 

[<<  Ne  is  there  plac^  for  any  gentle  wit, 
Unlesse,  to  pliease^  it  selfe  it  can  applie ; 
But  shouidred  is^  or  Out  of  dooi^  quite  SHIT." 

Spenser.  Colin  Clouts  come  home  againe^] 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  woHh  While ;  but  it  cati  do 
no  harm  to  notice,  that  the  elcpreSsibn  of — g^^tting  ^uUT 
of  a  thing — ^meanis — to  get  A  thing  THiiowkr  off  or  Cast 
flrom  tis  *.     And  that  a  Weaver's  shuttle  or  shittle 


*  [i  <^  This  outward  sainted  deputie, 

Whose  setled  visage,  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  th'  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowle,  is  yet  a  divell : 
His' filth  within  being  CAST,  he  would  appeare 
A  pond^  as  deepe  as  hell." 

Meaeitrefor  Measure^  1st  felio.  act  3.  sc.  h  pag.  71. 

See  Malone's  edition,  volume  2 ;  and  Johnson's  foolish  note. 
"  To  CAST  a  pond  is  to  empty  it  of  mud." 

Aristophanes  in  the  first  scene  of  his  comedy,  intitled  '  Peace/ 
speaks  of  Jtos  XoraijStftrou.  The  epithet  has  exceedingly  puzzled 
the  commentators.     It  means  merely,  Jupiter  the  SHITER.] 
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{Skut^dd,  Shit^t)  means  a  dmall  iastmtnent  shot,  i.  e. 
Thrown  or  Cast. 

^  An  honest  weaver,  and  as  good  a  workman 
As  e'er  SHOT  SHUTTLE/' 

jB.  and  Fletcher.    The  Coxeombe,  pag.  334. 

A  SHUTTLEHcork  or  SHiTTLE-cork  has  the  same  meaning, 
i.  e.  A  cork  Thrown  or  Cast  (backward  and  forward). 

Sheet,  (whether  a  sheet  for  a  bed,  a  sh££t  of  water, 
a  sheet  of  lightning,  a  sheet  anchor,  Slc.)  is  also  the 
saitae  participle  f  ceat. 

What  we  now  write  sheet  anchor  was  formerly  written 
SHOT  anchor. 

''  Certaine  praiers  shoulde  tber  be  ftayd  i  and  thys  was  against 
the  stone  the  very  8H0TE  aoker." 

Sir  T.  Mares  Workes.    A  Dialogue  S^c.  dd  boke.  pag>  105. 

''  Tbei  ninne  to  the  heresie  of  the  DoDaUstes  a»  to  a  SHOOTE 
anker." — Traictise  of  the  pretensed  Marriage  qf  Priestes,  chap.  2. 

But,  besides  the  above  different  ways  of  writing  and 
pronouncing  this  same  participle,  as  with  other  verbs ; 
we  have,  with  this  verb,  another  source  of  variation. 
The  Anglo^axoh  yc  was  pronounced  both  as  sh  and  a^ 
sK.  The  participle  therefore  of  j-citan,  upon  that  ac- 
count, assumes  another  apparently  different  form :  and 
this  different  pronunciation  (and  consequently  different 
writing)  has  given  us  scot,  scout,  scate,  and  skit*. 

Scot  and  shot  are  mutually  interchangeable.  They  are 
merely  one  and  the  same  word,  viz.  the  Anglo-Saxon  j-ceat, 

*  [See  the  Plutua  of  Aristophanes,  act  3.  8c.  2. 

Siwro'^faYog,  tnerdi-vorus. 
See  also  Xnaros,  merda ;  and  SmraX/^t  in  Aristophanes,] 
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the  past  participle  of  fcican ;  the  j-c  b^ing  differently  pro- 
nounced. Scot  free,  scot  and  lot,  Rome-scoT,  &c.  are 
the  same  as  shot  free,  shot  and  lot,  Rome-SHOT,  &c. 

The  Italians  have  (from  us)  this  same  word  scotto, 
applied  and  used  by  them  for  the  same  purpose  as  by  us. 
Dante  uses  it  in  his  Purgatory  * :  and  is  censured  for 
the  use  of  it,  by  those  who,  ignorant  of  its  meaning,  sup- 
posed it  to  be  only  a  low,  tavern  expression ;  and  appli- 
cable only  to  a  tavern  reckoning.  And  from  this  Italian 
scoTTO,  the  French  have  their  Escot,  jficot,  employed  by 
them  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  word  has  extremely  puzzled  both  the  Italian  and 
French  etymologists.  Its  use  and  application  they  well 
knew:  they  could  not  but  know:  it  was — "L'argent 
jett6 1  sur  la  table  de  Thote,  pour  prix  du  repas  qu'on  a 
pris  chez  lui." — But  its  etymology,  or  the  real  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  taken  by  itself,  (which  alone  could  afford 
the  reason  why  the  word  was  so  used  and  applied,)  in- 
tirely  escaped  them.  Some  considered  that,  in  a  tavern, 
people  usually  pay  for  what  they  have  eaten :  these  there- 
fore imagined  that  scotto  might  come  from  Excocttis  of 
Coquere ;  and  that  it  was  used  for  the  payment  of  Ex- 
coctus  cibus.     ExcoctOy  Escotto,  Scotto. 

Others  considered  that  men  did  not  always  eat  in  a 

♦  [*'  L'alto  fato  di  Dio  sarebbe  rotto 
Se  Lete  si  passasse,  e  tal  vivanda 
Fosse  gustata  senza  alcuno  SCOTTO 
Di  pentimento,  che  lagrime  spanda." 

11  Purgatorio  di  Dante,  cant.  30.] 

t  [Ital.  Gittare.    French  Jetter.] 
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tavern ;  and  that  their  payment,  though  only  for  wine, 
was  still  called  scotto.  These  therefore  fixed  upon  a 
common  circumstance,  viz.  that,  whether  eating  or  drink- 
ing, men  were  equally  forced  or  compelled  to  pay  the 
reckoning :  they  therefore  sought  for  the  etymology  in 
Cag&rt  and  Escogere.  Coacto,  Excoacto^  Escocto,  Es- 
cottOy  Scotto. 

Indeed,  if  the  derivation  must  necessarily  have  been 
found  in  the  Latin,  I  do  not  know  where  else  they  could 
better  have  gone  for  it  But  it  is  a  great  mistake,  into 
which  both  the  Italian  and  Latin  e^rmologists  have  fallen, 
to  suppose  that  all  the  Italian  must  be  found  in  the  Latin, 
and  all  the  Latin  in  the  Greek  :  for  the  fact  is  otherwise. 
The  bulk  and  foundation  of  the  Latin  language  is  Greek  ; 
but  great  part  of  the  Latin  is  the  language  of  our  Northern 
ancestors,  grafted  upon  the  Greek.  And  to  our  Northern 
language  the  etymologist  must  go,  for  that  part  of  the 
Latin  which  the  Greek  will  not  furnish :  and  there,  with- 
out any  twisting  or  turning  or  ridiculous  forcing  and 
torturing  of  words,  he  will  easily  and  clearly  find  it.  We 
want  therefore  the  testimony  of  no  historians  to  conclude 
that  the  founders  of  the  Roman  state  and  of  the  Latin 
tongue  came  not  from  Asia,  but  from  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope. For  the  language  cannot  lye.  And  from  the  lan- 
guage of  every  nation  we  may  with  certainty  collect  its 
origin.  In  the  same  manner ;  even  though  no  history  of 
the  fact  had  remained ;  and  though  another  Virgil  and 
another  Dionysius  had  again,  in  verse  and  prose,  brought 
another  ^neas  from  another  Troy  to  settle  modem  Italy, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  government;  yet^  in 
spite  of  such  false  history,  or  silence  of  history,  we  should 
be  able,  from  the  modem  language  of  the  country  (which 
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cannot  possibly  lye)  to  conclude  witl^  certainty  that  our 
Northern  ancestors  had  again  made  another  successful 
irruption  into  Italy,  and  again  grafted  their  own  language 
upon  the  Latin,  as  before  upon  the  Greek.  For  all  the 
Italian,  which  cannot  be  easily  shewn  to  be  Latin,  can  be 
easily  shewn  to  be  our  Northern  language. 

It  would  therefore,  I  believe,  have  been  in  some  de- 
gree useful  to  the  learned  world  ;  if  the  present  system  of 
this  country  had  not,  by  a*  [shameful  persecution  and  a 
most  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  cruel  sentence,  destroy- 
ed] that  virtuous  and  harmless  good  man,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Wakefield.  For  he  had,  shortly  before  his  death,  agreed 
with  me  to  undertake,  in  conjunction,  a  division  and 
separation  of  the  Latin  tongue  into  two  parts :  placing 
together  in  one  division  all  that  could  be  clearly  shewn 
to  be  Greek ;  and  in  the  other  division,  all  that  could  be 
clearly  shewn  to  be  of  Northern  extraction.  And  I  can- 
not forbear  mentioning  to  you  this  circumstance ;  not  to 
revive  your  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  valuable  man  who  de- 
served [reward  rather  than  punishment ;]  but  because^  he 
being  dead  and  I  speedily  to  follow  him,  you  may  per- 
haps excite  and  entourage  some  other  persons  more  ca- 
pable to  execute  a  plan,  which  would  be  so  useful  to 
your  favourite  etymological  amusement.  I  say,  you  must 
encourage  them :  for  there  appears  no  encouragement  in 
this  country  at  present  [but  for  the  invention  of  new 
taxes  and  new  penalties,  for  spies  and  informers  i\  which 
swarm  amongst  us  as  numerously  as  our  volunteers  [in 
this  our  present  state  of  siege ;]  with  this  advantage,  that 
none  of  the  former,  [neither  taxes,  nor  penalties,  nor 
spies,]  are  ever  rejected  on  account  of  their  principles. 

*  fThe  words  in  brackets  were  omitted  in  the  first  edition. — Ed.] 
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Good  God  ]  This  countly  [in  a  state  of  siege] ! 

What  cannot  an  [obstinate  system  of  despotism  and  cor- 
rnption]  atchieve !  America,  [Irdand,]  Corsica,  Hanover, 
widi  all  onr  antient  dependents,  friends  and  allies,  [Ail 
lost,  All  gone !]  And  in  how  short  a  time  \  And  'die  inha- 
bitants of  tiiis  litde  [perseented  and  plundered]  island 
(the  only  remaining  spot)  [now  in  a  state  of  siege !]  Be- 
sieged coUeetiTely  by  France  from  withont :  [and  each 
indiTidual  at  home,  more  disgracefully  and  daily  be- 
sieged] in  his  house  by  swarms  of  [tax  collectors,  as- 
sessors, and  supervisors,  armed  with  degrading  lists,  to 
be  signed  under  precipitated  aaid  ensnaring  penalties ;] 
whilst  his  growing  rents,  like  the  goods  of  an  insolvent 
trader,  are  [prematurely  attached]  in  the  hands  of  his 
[harassed  tenants,]  who  now  suddenly  find  that  tbey  too 
have  a  new  and  additional  rent,  beyond  their  agreement, 
to  pay  to  a  new  and  unforeseen  landlord. 

F. 

Turn  your  thoFughts  from  this  su:bject.  Get  out  of  the 
way  of  this  raat  rolling  mass,  which  might  easily  have 
been  stopped  at  the  verge  of  the  precipice ;  but  must 
now  roll  to  the  bottom.  'Why  should  it  crush  you  un- 
profitably  in.  its  course?  [The  die  is  certainly -cast,  al- 
thongh  we  bad  not  a  foreign  enemy  in  the  world.] 

H. 
"  Ever  right,  Menenius.     Ever,  Ever." 

A  SCOUT  has  been  supposed,  in  some  manner  (but  it 
is  not  attempted  to  he  shewn  in  what  manner)  to  belong 
to  the  verb  Ecauter^  Escouter^  auscultare.  To  Listen: 
and  this,  merely  because  of  a  resemblance  in  the  sound 
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and  letters  of  that  verb.  But  is  listening  the  usual  busi- 
ness of  a  SCOUT?  Are  his  ears  all,  and  his  eyes  nothing? 
Is  he  no  good  scout  who  returns  with  intelligence  of 
what  he  has  seen  *  of  the  enemy,  unless  he  has  likewise 
overheard  their  deliberations  ?  Is  an  Ow<-scout  at  Cricket 
sent  to  a  distance,  that  he  may  the  better  listen  to  what 
is  passing?  A  scout  means  (subaud.  some  one,  any  one) 
SENT  out,  Say  before  an  army,  to  collect  intelligence  by 
any  means :  but,  I  suppose,  by  his  eyes  rather  than  by 
his  ears ;  and  to  give  notice  of  the  neighbourhood  or  po- 
sition &c.  of  an  enemy.  Sent  out,  (which  I  have  here 
employed,  because  it  is  the  word  most  used  in  modem 
discourse)  is  equivalent  to  Thrown,  or  Cast.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  8enban  was  used  indifferently  for  8citan :  and 
SEND,  in  Old  English^  for  Thrown  or  Cast.  In  the  ninth 
chapter  of  St.  Mark,  verse  22,  our  modem  translation 
says — "  Oft  times  it  hath  Cast  him  into  the  fire  and 
into  the  waters."  Which  our  Old  English  translation 
renders — "  Ofte  he  hath  sente  him  bothe  in  to  fier  and 
in  to  watir."  And  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  it — "  J3e  hyne 
jelomkce  on  pyp  anb  on  paetep  yenbe."  But  the  plainest 
instance  I  can  recollect  of  the  indifferent  use  of  send 
Wk^Cast  or  Thrown,  is  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Mark. — 

*  ["  Caligaf  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  proper  soldier's  shoe, 
made  in  the  sandal  fashion,  without  upper  leather  to  cover  the  su- 
perior part  of  the  foot,  tho'  otherwise  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  and  fastened  with  thongs.  The  sole  of  the  caliga  was  of  wood, 
like  the  sabot  of  the  French  peasants,  and  its  bottom  stuck  full  of 
naib ;  which  clavi  are  supposed  to  have  been  very  long  in  the  shoes 
of  the  scouts  and  sentinels  ;  whence  these  were  called  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction caliga  speculatoria ;  as  if  by  mounting  the  wearer  to  a 
higher  pitch,  they  gave  a  greater  advantage  to  the  sight." 

Encyclopadia  Britantnca,  vol.  4.  p.  42.] 
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''And  Ihesu  sittmge  ayens  the  tresorie  bihelde  hou  the 
cumpasj  Castide  money  into  the  tresorie :  and  many 
riche  men  Castiden  manye  thingis.  Sotheli  whanne  a 
pore  widewe  hadde  come,  she  sente  twey  mynutis,  that 
is/a  ferthing.  And  he  clepinge  togidre  hise  disciplis, 
seide  to  hem ;  treuly  I  seie  to  you,  for  this  pore  widewe 
s£NT£  more  than  alle  men  that  sexten  into  the  tresorie : 
for  alle  senten  of  that  thing  that  was  plenteuose  to  hem : 
sotheli  this  sente  of  hir  pouert,  alle  thingis  that  she 
hadde,  al  hir  lyflode." 

''  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and  beheld 
how  the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury ;  and  many 
that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And  there  came  a  cer* 
tain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which 
make  a  farthing.  And  he  called  unto  him  his  disciples, 
and  saith  unto  them.  Verily  J  say  unto  you,  that  thii^ 
poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in,  than  all  they  which  have 
CAST  into  the  treasury.  For  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their 
abundance ;  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she 
had,  even  all  her  living." 

As  a  WRIT,  the  past  participle  of  To  Writer  means 
(subaud.  something)  Written  * ;  so  a  skit,  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  f  citan,  means  (subaud.  something)  Cast  or 

*  [''  With  flying  speede,  and  seenung  great  pretence^ 
Came  running  in,  much  like  a  man  dismayd^ 
A  messenger  with  letters,  which  his  message  sayd.** 

''  Then  to  his  handes  that  WRITT  he  did  betake, 
Which  he  disclosing,  read  thus,  as  the  paper  spake.'' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant  12.  st.  24,  25. 

«  O  cursed  Eld,  the  canker-warme  of  WRITS  ! 
How  may  these  rimes,  so  rude  as  doth  appeare. 
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Thrown.  The  word  10  now  usod  for  flone  jei^  or  jilie  or 
M?ered  imputatioii  7%roim  or  Cast  upoa  any  oao*  The 
•ame  thing  in  jesting  conveisation  is  also  called  a  Fling  ^. 
But,  as  the  practice  itself  has  long  been  banished  firom 
all  liberal  societyi  so  the  word  is  not  easily  to  be  found 
in  liberal  writings :  and  I  neally  cannot  recollect  an  in- 
stance of  its  use.  But  the  adjecttve  skittish,  applied 
to  a  horse  or  jade  of  any  kind,  is  common  enough  f. 

The  Dutch  Scheet,  peditus,  is  the  same  participle,  and 
means  merely  (subaud.  Wind)  Cast  out. 

Onr  English  word  SOcetch,  the  Dutch  Scketi,  the  Italian 
Schizxo,  and  (thongh  further  removed)  the  Fraieh  £- 
sqmssey  are  all  the  same  participle.  And,  besides  the 
application  still  common  to  all  those  languages,  viz. 
^'  ^pezie  di  disegno  non  terminato/'  the  Italians  likewise 
apply  Schizxo  very  properly  to-^^'Qudla  maccbia  di 

Hope  to  endure,  silli  workes  of  heaveidy  wits 

Are  quite  devourd/'  Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant.  9.  at.  33. 

''  Ne  may  this  homely  yerse^  of  many  meanest, 
Hope  to  escape  his  venemous  despite, 
MpFe  llian  my  former  WRITS,  aH  wsie  they  cleanest 
Txooi  UamrfuU  blot""  Brid.  book  6.  oai«.  lie.  st  4i .] 

*  ^  Plantagenet  I  see  must  hold  his  tongue, 

Least  it  be  sud,  Spetke  fiirba  when  you  should : 
Must  your  bold  verdict  enter  taike  with  lords  i 
Ebe  would  I  have  a  FLINO  at  Winchester." 

Ui  Pari  rf  Hemy  FI.  pi«.  106.] 

t  P'  For  such  as  I  am,  all  true  louers  are, 

Unstaid  and  SKITTISH  in  all  motions  else, 

Saue  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 

That  is  bdou'd.'*  Twjft  Night,  pag.  26«.  col.  l .] 
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fango,  d'acqua,  o  d'altro  liquore  che  viene  dalle  Schiz- 
zare :"  any  spot  of  dirt,  or  water,  or  other  liquor  spirted 
out  upon  us. 

The  Latin  {Sagitta  pronounce  Saghitta)  is  likewise 
this  same  participle  skit,  with  the  Latin  terminating  ar- 
ticle a:  and  it  means  (subaud.  something)  Casty  ThrowHy 
i.  e.  Shot.  Skity  SkitUy  Sakita,  Sagita :  (The  earlier  Ro- 
mans never  doubled  their  letters.)  And  Sagitta  comes 
not  (as  Isidorus,  C.  Scaliger,  Caninius,  Nunnesius  and 
Vossius  dreamed)  from  sagaci  ictUy  or  duyfMj  or  ctx^y  or 

[Shoe,  in  Anglo-Saxon  8coe,  and  8coh,  and  Ere-fc^, 
means  mlhposition.  It  is  the  past  participle  of  Sc^an, 
I/e-f  c^an,  To  place  under.  S.  Johnson,  with  his  usual 
good  luck,  calls  it—"  the  Cover  of  the  foot"  It  means 
merely — Underplaced.  See  page  66. — ^'*ealbe  jejrcj^." 
IfC-j-cob,  Shod,  calceatus.] 

Sop  -V 

Soup  I -^-are  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Sup    I  English  verb  8ipan,  To  Sip,  sorbere,  macerare. 
Sip    J 


Knot     ^_^^  ^^e  past  participle  of  Enjttan,  To 
Knight  S^^^.^^  nectere,  alligare,  attacker. 


♦  "  Sagitta M,  a  sagaci  ictu,  hoc  est,veloci  ictu,  ita,  appellari 
scribit  Isidorus.  Ca&sar  Scaliger  putat  a  a-ayiua,  eliso  M,  fieri  saga  ; 
unde  Sagitta.  Angelus  Caninius  et  Petrus  Nunnesius  aiunt  ve- 
nire ab  oUiquo  uxiios,  premisso  S.  Sane  vel  hoc  verum  est;  vel 
est  SagUta  a  Xayn-  Ut  omnino  amyns  nomine  contineantur  Ome 
ma  oTfnorum  genera** — Fossius. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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••  To  by  a  bell  of  braase  or  of  biygbt  ayluer 
And  KNYT  it  oh  hya  coUer." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  3.  pag.  2. 

"  1  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
As  he  began,  and  not  UNKNITTE  himselfe 
The  noble  KNOT  he  made/'  Coriolanm,  pag.  eo. 

"  He  have  this  KNOT  KNIT  up  tomorrow  morning." 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  pag.  7 1  • 

«  So  often  shall  the  KNOT  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gaue  their  country  Liberty." 

Julius  Casar,  pag-  1 1 9. 

[«  The  KNOT  was  KNIT  by  faith,  and  must  onely  be  UNKNIT 
of  death."— Ga/nMea  (6y  Lt/y),  act  4.  sc.  2. 

«'  His  owne  two  hands  the  holy  KNOTTS  did  KNITT." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  19.  st.  37. 

^  Then  thinke  not  long  in  taking  litle  paine 
To  KNIT  the  KNOT  that  ever  shall  remaine." 

SpenseTf  sonnet  6.] 

Knight— is  Enyt,  Un  attache. 

•«  And  KNITTE;,  upon  conclusion. 
His  argument  in  suche  a  forme 
Whiche  maie  the  pleyne  trouth  enforme." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  149.  pag.  £.  col.  I . 

"  Ye  knowe  eke  howe  it  is  your  owne  KNIGHT." 

Troylm,  boke  S.  fol.  177.  pag.  2.  col.  1 . 

"  Yf  it  were  lefull  to  syngell  man  and  syngell  woman  to  medle 
togydre  and  gendre,  God  hadde  made  matrymonye  in  vayne,  and 
there  wolde  no  man  KNITTE  hym  undepartably  to  ony  woman." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  6th  comm.  cap.  3. 

^  In  all  places  I  shall  bee  my  lady  your  daughters  seruant  and 
KNIOHT  in  right  and  in  wropig." 

Historie  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part.  chap.  12. 
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^  O,  find  hkn,  giue  this  ring  to  my  true  KWIOHT.*^ 

lUmea  and  Juliet,  pag.  66. 

Net — is  (^uband.  something)  Knitted. 

•*  Thei  ben  to  gether  KNET." 

Gomr,  lib.  7.  foL  142.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

^  The  goodly hede  or  beaule  which  that  kynde 
Id  any  other  lady  bad  ysette 
Cannot  the  moimtepanoe  of  a  gnat  unbynde 
About  his  hert,  of  al  Creseydes  nette 
He  was  so  narowe  ymashed  and  TKN£TT£.*' 

Troylus,  boke  S.  fol.  181.  pag.  2.  col.  S. 

Slop   ^ 

Slope  > — are  the  past  participle  of  Shpan,  To  SXip. 

Slip    J 

Slit  1 — Fissura  pedis  cervini,  is  the  past  participle 
Slot  J  of  Slitan,  findere,  To  Siit. 

**  Here's  Little  John  hath  harbour'd  you  a  Deer^ 
I  see  by  his  tackling.    And  a  hart  of  ted, 
I  trow  he  be.  Madam,  or  blame.your  men : 
For  by  bis  SLOT,  hi3  entries,  apd  his  por]^ 
His  frayings,  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport 
And  standing  'fore  the  dogs.**     Sad  Shepherd,  act  1.  sc.  1. 

^  Where  harbored  is  the  hart ;  there  often  from  his  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find ;  or  thorough  skilful  heed, 
The  huntsman  by  his  SLOT,  or  breaking  earf A,  perceives 
Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge.*'  Poly-olbicn,  song  13. 

Whore — is  the  past  participle  of  J^ypan,  To  Hire. 
The  word  means  simply  (subaud.  some  one,  any  one) 
Sired.  It  was  formerly  written  without  the  w.  How, 
^  ^hen,  or  by  whom,  the  w  was  first  absurdly  prefixed, 

^haw  not 

l2 
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''  Treali.I  tey  to  you,  for  pupplicans  and  HOOBIS  shulen  go 
bifore  you  io  to  the  rewme  of  God.  For  John  came  to  you  in  the 
wey  of  rightfulnesses  and  ye  bileuyde  not  to  hym  ;  but  pupplicans 
and  HOORis  bileuiden  to  him/' — Maitheu,  chap.  21. 

''  This  thi  sone  whiche  deuouride  his  substaunce  with  HOORIS." 

Luk,  chap.  15. 

"  Takynge  membris  of  Crista  shal  I  make  membris  of  an  HOOR£.'' 

1  CortiiMtes,  chap.  6. 

'*  Bi  feith  Raib  HOOR  perishide  not.'* — Hebrewes,  chap.  11. 

''  Also  forsothe  and  Raib  HOORE,  wher  she  was  not  iustified 
of  werkis."— Jflm^i,  chap.  2. 

<<  I  shal  shewe  to  thee  the  dampnacion  of  the  great  HORE." 

Apocalips,  chap.  16. 

''  The  watris  that  thou  hast  seyn  where  the  HORE  sittith,  ben 
pupplis,  folkis  and  tungis  or  langagis.  These  shulen  hate  the  for- 
nycarie  or  HOORE." — Jpoealips,  chap.  17. 

''  Shal  I  make  the  membres  of  Chris^  partes  of  the  HORES 
bodye.** — Detection  of  the  Deuih  Sophistrie,  fol.  96.  pag.  2. 

In  confirmation  of  this  explanation  of  the  word 
(though  it  needs  none,  for  it  is  in  the  regular  and  usual 
course  of  the  whole  language,)  we  have  the  practice  of 
other  languages :  which,  on  the  same  score,  give  the 
same  denomination  to  the  same  thing.  Thus,  as  Vossius 
has  well  observed,  Meretrix  in  Latin  is  so  denominated 
a  Merendo  ;  and  Ilof  yo;,  IIo^,  in  Greek,  a  TbgvcM  (quod 
a  lUgcw)  vendo. 

F. 

Am  I  then  to  understand  that  all  the  other  words  of 
reproach  (so  numerous  and  dissimilar)  which,  are  cast 
upon  unchaste  women,  have  a  similar  etymology  ?  And 
that  all  those  denominations  (Harloty  Prastitfri^t  Concu- 
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Hne,  Wench;  IVult^  Punk^  Drab,  Strumpet)  have  also  % 
reference  to  Sak  and  Hire? 

H. 
Not  so.     In  one  respect  they  have  all  a  resemblance  i 
inasmuch  as  they  are  all  past  participles ;  hut  they  do 
not  all  relate  to  the  circumstance  of  Sale  or  Jfire,  a^ 
VHORE  and  harlot  do. 

Harlot — I  believe  with  Dr.  Th.  Hickes/is  merely 
Horektj  the  diminutive  of  hore.  The  word  was  formerly 
applied  (and  commonly)  to  a  very  diflferent  sort  of  jHirc- 
lingy  for  that  is  all  which  it  means,  to  Males  as  well  as 
Females.  In  Troylus  and  Cressida,  Thersites  tells  Pa- 
troclus, 

<<  Thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles  male  VARLOT. 
P.   Male  VARLOT,  you  rogue,  What's  that  ? 
Th.  Why  his  masculine  WHORE." 

Varlet  1  The  antient  varlet*  and  the  modem  vAlet 
Valet  J  for  Hirelingy  I  believe  to  be  the  same  word 
as  HARLOT ;  the  aspirate  only  changed  to  v,  and  the  R, 
by  effeminate  and  slovenly  speech,  suppressed  in  the 
latter:  as  Lord,  by  affectation,  is  now  frequently  pro- 
nounced Lod  or  Lud. 

F. 

You  do  not  surely  produce  to  me  these  words  of  Ther- 
sites, to  shew  that  harlot  was  applied  to  males  as  well 
as  to  females :   for  they  contain  an   infamous  charge 

*  [Mr.  Todd  in  a  note,  to  Spenser's  Faerie  Queeae,  book  1^ 
canto  8,  stanza  13,  tells  us,  that — '^  the  word.  VARLET^  in  old^ 
French,  sigmfies  a  Youth:'  But  Mr.  Todd  koew  as  little  as  heart 
can  wisb^  concerning  the  signiication  of  any  words.] 


igaiiist  PaJbrdcluSy  and  intended  to  give  htm  a  female  ap- 
pellation and  office. 

H. 
Agreed.   But  tbey  shew  that  varlot  and  whore  were 
•jnonymous  termd.     For  the  common  application  of 
HARtoT  to  men,  merdy  as  persons  teceiting  wages  or 
hire,  I  muM  produce  other  instances. 

^*  He  was  a  gentel  HARLOT  and  a  kynde, 
A  better  febwe  sbulde  a  man  nat  fynde/' 

Chaucer :  Prologues.  The  Sompnouu 

"  Ye :  false  HARLOT  (quod  the  Miller)  baste. 
A  false  traytour,  false  clerke  (quod  he). 

Reues  Tale,  fol.  17.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

«  A  sturdy  HARLOT  went  hem  ay  behynde. 
That  was  her  hostes  man,  and  bare  a  sacke." 

Sompmts  Tak,  fQl.42.  pi^.  8.  col.  l. 

"  Suchc  HARLOTTES  shut  men  discteuddef." 

Plowmani  Tale,  fol.  94.  pag.  i.  col.  2. 

'^  False  Semblaot  (<}uod  Loue)  ia  thjrs  wyse    , 
I  take  the  here  to  my  seruyce,  Sec. 
My  kyng  of  HARLOTES  shalt  thou  be." 

Rom.  of  tie  Rose,  fol.  i49*  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

''  The  bissy  knapis  and  VERLOTIS  of  his  stabil 
About  thaym  stude."  Douglas,  booke  12.  pag.  409. 

''  This  day  (great  duke)  she  shut  the  doores  upon  me. 
While  she  with  HARLOTS  feasted  in  my  house." 

Comedy  of  Errors,  pag.  98. 

''  The  HARLOT-king  is  quite  beyond  mine  arme." 

Winters  fate,  pag.  284. 

F.     "  Let  not  your  too  much  wealth,  Sir,  make  you  furious. 

Corh.   Away,  thou  VARLET. 

f^.        Why,9ir? 

Cotb.  Dost  tboa  rtiock  me } 

V.        You  todtk  *c  worid.  Sir.    Did  you  not  chttige  ^ffrilb  ? 

Corh.  Out,  rtARtOt.*'  ^dpone.  TA^  JFb^,  act2. 9C.6. 
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^  It  is  written  in  SoUaus  De  mrabUUmB  fHundi,  that  in  the  Island 
of  Sardinia  there  is  a  well ;  whereof  if  a  true  man  doe  drinke,  his 
eie  sight  straight  waie  waxeth  cleere ;  but  if  a  false  HARLOT  doe 
but  sup  of  ity  hee  waxed)  starke  Uinde  out  of  hande,  although  hee 
did  see  neuer  so  well  before/'— ^Vt&en  upon  Usurie,  fol.  186. 

Prostitute  1     ^j  ^         i      *: 
^  >iie6d  no  explanatioQ^ 

Concubine  J 

Wench — is  the  past  participle  of  pmcian,  To  Wink  ; 
i.  e.  One  that  is  Winked  at ;  and,  by  implication,  who 
may  be  had  by  a  nod  or  a  Wink.  Obsenre,  Aat  g^eat 
numbers  of  words  in  English  are  written  and  pronounced 
indifferently  with  ch  or  k.  As  Speak  and  Speech^  Break 
and  Breach,  Seek  and  Seech^  Dike  and  Ditch,  Drink  and 
Drenchy  Poke  and  Pouch,  Stink  and  Stench,  Thack  and 
Thatch,  Stark  and  Starch,  Wake  and  Watch,  Kirk  and 
Church,  Sec. 

["  K.  Yet  tlxey  doe  WINKE  and  yeeld,  as  loue  is  blind  and  en- 
forces. 

JB.  They  are  then  excus*d,  my  lord,  when  they  see  not  what 
they  doe. 

K.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your  cousin  to  consent  WINK- 
ING. 

JB.  I  will  WINKE  on  her  to  consent^  my  lord^  if  you  will  teach 
her  to  know  my  meaning.*' — Henry  jyi^  pag.  94. 

"  If  some  alluring  girl,  in  gliding  by. 
Shall  tip  the  WINK,  with  a  lascivious  eye*. 
And  thou,  with  a  consenting  glance,  reply." 

Dryderis  translation  of  the  4th  Sat,  ofPersius. 

''  I  pray  God  that  neuer  dawe  that  day 
That  I  ne  sterue,  as  foule  as  woman  may, 
Yf  euer  I  do  to  my  kynne  that  shame 
Or  els  that  1  empayre  so  my  name 


-"  Wanton  looks 


And  privy  Beck$,  savouring  incontinence.'' 

Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece  (1630). 
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That  I  be  false;  and  if  I  do  that  lacke, 
Do  stripe  me,  and  put  me  in  a  sacke 
And  in  the  next  ryuer  do  me  drenche ; 
I  am  a  gentyl  woman,  and  no  WENCHK." 

Marchauntes  Tale,  fol.  S3,  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

**  But  for  the  gentyl  is  in  estate  aboue 
She  shal  be  called  his  lady  and  his  loue. 
And  for  that  tother  is  a  poore  woman 
She  shal  be  called  his  W£NCH£,  or  his  lemmao/' 

Manciples  Tale,  fol.  92.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  But  to  weake  W£NCH  did  yield  his  martiall  might : 
So  easie  was  to  quench  his  flamed  minde 
With  one  sweete  drop  of  sensuall  delight." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  £.  canu  6.  st.  8.] 

Trull. 
''  1  scared  the  dolphin  and  his  TRULL.*' 

1st  Part  Henry  6,  pag.  102. 

**  Only  th'  adulterous  Anthony,  most  large 
In  his  abhominations  tumes  you  off. 
And  giues  his  potent  regiment  to  a  TRULL/* 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  354. 

''  Amyddis  Itale,  under  the  hillis  law,. 
Thare  standis  ane  famous  stede  wele  beknaw. 
That  for  his  brute  is  namyt  in  mony  land, 
The  vale  Amsanctus  hate,  on  ather  hand 
Quham  the  sydis  of  ane  thik  wod  of  tre 
Closis  all  derne  with  skuggy  bewis  hie  : 
Ane  routand  burn  amydwart  therof  rynnis, 
Rumland  and  soundand  on  the  craggy  quhyunis  : 
And  eik  forgane  the  brokin  brow  of  the  mont 
Ane  horribill  caue  with  brade  and  large  front 
Thare  may  be  sene  ane  THROLL,  or  ayndmg  stede 
Of  terribill  Pluto  fader  of  hel  and  dede, 
Ane  rift  or  swelth  so  grislie  for  to  se, 
To  Acheron  renin  doun  that  hellis  sye, 
Gapand  with  bis  pestiferus  goule  full  wyde." 

Douglas,  boke  7,  pag.  227. 
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**  Est  k)cusy  Itftlin  in  medb  sub  montibus  akis, 
Nobilisy  et  ikma  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 
Amsancti  valles :  densis  hunc  frondibus  atrum 
TJrget  utrinque  latus  nemoris^  medioque  fragosus 
Dat  soDitum  saxis  et  torto  vortice  torrens : 
Hie  specus  horrendum^  et  ssevi  spiracula  Ditis 
Monstrantur :  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vorago 
Pestiferas  aperit  fauces."  Ftrg.  JEn.  lib.  7.  line  56S* 

Trull,  applied  to  a  woman,  means  perforata.  D^pel, 
Dyjil;  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Byphan,  perforare.  And  as  Dyplian  or  Dipban,  by  a 
very  common  transposition  of  r,  is  in  English  Thrill;  so 
the  regular  past  participle  of  Diplian,  viz.  Dypl  or  Dupl, 
is  become  the  English  throll,  Tkrulj  or  trull*. 

^  All  were  they  sore  hurte,  and  namely  one 
That  with  a  spere  was  THROULBP  his  brest  bone." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  9*  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
*'  He  coude  hys  comynge  not  forbeare, 
Thoughe  he  him  THRTLLED  witli  a  speare." 

Rom.  of  the  Rou,  foL  156.  pag.  2.  col.  £• 

"  So  THYRLED  with  the  poynt  of  remembraunce 
The  swcrde  of  sorowe." 

ComplaytU  of  Aimelyda,  fol.  9,19,.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

''  Howe  that  Arcite,  Annelyda  so  sore 
Hath  THRILLED  with  the  poynt  of  remembraunce.'' 

Ibid.  fol.  273.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  The  speare,  alas,  that  was  so  sharpe  withal, 
So  THRILLED  my  herte/' 

Mary  Magdaleym,  fol.  336.  pag.  1  •  col.  2. 

[*  "  Gii  veggia,  per  mezzul  perdere^  o  luUa, 
Com'  io  vidi  un^  cosi  non  si  pertugia, 
Rotto  dal  mento  insin  dove  si  TRULLA." 

Dante.  U Inferno,  cant.  28. 

"  Trullo  (says  Menage)  Peto,  Coreggia.    Trullare,  Lat. 

pedere,  sonitum  ventris  emittere.    Forse  da  Pedo,  Peditus,  Pedi- 

tulus,  Tulus,  TuUus,  Trullus,  TRULLO" !  \— Menage,  Orig.  ItaL 
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''  But  wel  I  wat  the  9p0ue  vtUh  euery  onyle 
Thirled  my  souk." 

Mary  Magdakyne^  fol.  336.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  The  knight  his  THRILLANT  speare  again  assayd." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  11.  st.  20. 

**  For  abc  wfts  hable  with  her  wordes  to  kill. 
And  rayse  agains  to  life  the  hart  that  she  did  THRILL/' 

Ibid.  cant.  10.  st.  19.] 

'*  How  ill'beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  TRULL." 

3d  Part  of  Henry  6,  pag.  151.  col.  2. 

'*  Tho*  yet  you  no  illustrious  act  have  done. 
To  make  the  world  distinguish  Julians  ^n 
From  the  vile  offspring  of  a  THULL,  who  sits 
By  the  town-wall." 

Dryden'8  Jw^ettal.  By  G.  Stepny,  aat.  8. 

Punk. 

''  She  may  be  a  PUNCKE  :  for  many  of  them  are  neither  maid, 
widow,  nor  wife  " — Measure  fi>r  Measure,  pag.  81. 

«  Squiring  PUNCK  and  Puncklings  up  and  down  tlie  city." 

B.  and  Fletcher,  Martial  Maid. 

Punk  is  the  regular  past  participle  of  P^n^an,  pun- 
gere :  and  it  means  (rabaud.  a  female)  Pung  or  PunCj 
u  e.  Puncta. 

**  Lo,  he  cometh  with  cloudis,  and  ech  ige  shal  see  him,  and  thd 
PUKGIDEN  or  prickiden  hym." — JpocalipSj  chap.  1. 

'*  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him, 
and  they  also  which  Pierced  him." — Revelations j  chap.  1.  ver.  7. 

Drab — is  the  past  participle  of  d.K6lBAl^>  ejicerc, 
expellere. 

<'  They  say  he  keepes  a  Troyaii  DRAB,  and  uses  the  traitour 
Cbatcas  his  tent.*' — Troylus  and  Cre$$ida. 
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TheFBites  hefe  gires  Cressida  the  appelhitioa  cf  DRAa,: 
witii  peculiar  propriely  :  for^  according  to  his  slandarowi 
speediy  who  never  omitted  a  circumstance  of  reproach^ 
dhe  was  so  in  more  senses  than  one.  She  was  Dpabbe^ 
as  f<£Cts  (for  so  our  ancestors  applied  this  participle)  i 
and  she  was  Dpab  and  Troyan  Djiab,  as  being  expelled 
and  an  OutrCCM  from  Troj. 

Strumpet — i.  e.  Stronpot*;  a  compound  of  two  Dutch 
participles.  Which,  being  Dutch,  let  Cassander  and  his 
associate  explain. 

F. 

Speaking  of  VarletSy  you  mentioned  the  word  Lord, 
That  word  is  not  yet  become  quite  an  opprobrious  term, 
whatever  it  may  be  hefeafter ;  which  will  depend  intirely 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  who  may  bear  that  title,  and 
the  tneOTis  by  which  it  may  usually  be  obtained.  But 
what  does  the  word  mean  ?  For  I  can  never  believe,  with 
Skinner,  that  it  proceeds  from—"  JJlaf,  panis,  et  Ford 
(pro  Afford)  strppeditare :  quia  scilicet  multis  panem 
largitur,  i.  e.  multos  alit."  *  For  the  animal  we  have 
lately  known  by  that  name  is  intirely  of  a  different  de- 
scription. 

H. 

You  know,  it  was  antiently  written  ftlapopb ;  and  Our 
etymologists  were  misled  by  lilap,  which,  £is  they  truly 

[*  S^rcw/jw^^^lasanum:  Skinner.— Ed.] 

t  "  LORDr  ab  A.-S.  t)laju)jib^  postea  Lovejit),  Dominu»:  hoc  a 
blaf,  paois,  et  Ford  pro  Afford,  suppeditare.  Quia  sc.  dominus/ 
i.  e.  nobilis  inultis  panem  largitur,  i.  e.  multos  tXitJ^^^Skinner. 

Junius  and  Verstsgaa  Concur  with  this  denTttioD;  dxHigfa  Ju- 
nius acknowledges  a  difficiiltj^^''  quoniam  nusqnam  adkiic  inci- 
deram  in  vocabulufoi  Av^Sazonicum  quod  responderet  Aagl.  A/. 
ford.*' 
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said,  certainly  means  and  is  our  modem  loaf.  Bat 
when  they  had  told  us  that  loaf  came  from  iSlap,  they 
thought  their  business  with  that  word  was  compleated. 
And  this  is  their  usual  practice  with  other  words.  But 
I  do  not  so  understand  etymology.  I  could  as  well  be 
contented  to  stop  at  loaf  in  the  English,  as  at  )3lap  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon :  for  such  a  derivation  affords  no  addi- 
tional nor  ultimate  meaning.  The  question  with  me  is 
stilly  why  )3lap  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ?  I  want  a  meaning, 
as  the  cause  of  the  appellation ;  and  not  merely  a  similar 
word  in  another  language. 

Had  they  considered  that  we  use  the  different  terms 
BREAD  and  DOUGH  and  loaf  for  the  same  material  sub- 
stance in  different  states;  they  would  probably  have 
sought  for  the  etymology  or  different  meanings  of  those 
words,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  different  states.  And 
had  they  so  sought,  they  probably  would  have  found : 
and  the  meaning  of  the  word  I^lap  would  have  saved 
them  from  the  absurdity  of  their  derivation  of  lord. 

Bread  we  have  already  explained :  It  is  Brayed  gnin. 
After  breaking  or  pounding  the  grain,  the  next  state  in 
the  process  towards  loaf  is  dough.    And 

Dough — is  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  Deapian,  to  moisten  or  to  wet.  Dough  therefore 
or  DOW  means  Wetted. 

You  will  not  fail  to  observe  en  passant^  that  dew — 
(A.-S.  Deap)  though  differently  spelled  and  pronounced, 
is  the  same  participle  with  the  same  meaning. 

*'  Ane  hate  fyry  power,  warme  and  DEW, 
Heuinly  begynnyng  and  original 
Bene  in  thay  sedis  quhitkis  we  saulis  cal." 

Douglas,  lib.  6.  pag.  191- 
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«  Of  Paradiae  the  weU  in  sodifiEwtnes 
Foyson  that  floweth  in  to  sondry  royames 
The  soyle  to  AD£W£  with  hU  swete  streame^/' 

lyfe  ofoure  Lady,  pag.  l65. 

«  Wherefore  his  mother  of  very  tender  herte 
Out  Braste  on  teres  and  might  herselfe  nat  Stere, 
That  all  BTDEWED  were  her  eyen  clere/' 

Ibid,  pag.  167. 

"  And  let  my  breste,  benigne  lorde,  be  DEWED 
Downe  with  somme  drope  from  thy  mageste." 

IKd.  pag.  182. 

'^  With  teares  augmenting  the  fresh  mornings  DEAW." 

Romeo  and  Juliei,  pag.  54. 

*'  Her  cosdy  bosom  strew'd  with  precious  orient  pearly 
Bred  in  her  shining  shells,  which  to  the  DEAW  doth  yawn. 
Which  DEAW  they  sucking  in,  conceive  that  lusty  spawn." 

Poly-olbion,  song  SO. 

[**  The  drouping  night  thus  creepeth  on  them  fast : 
And  the  sad  humor  loading  their  eye-liddes. 
As  messenger  of  Morpheus,  on  them  cast 
Sweet  slombring  DEAW,  the  which  to  sleep  them  biddes.** 
Faerie  Queene,  book  h  cant.  1.  st.  36. 

'*  There  Tethys  his  wet  bed 

Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe 

In  silver  DEAW  his  ever-drouping  bed."  Ibid,  at  Sg. 

^'  Now  when  the  rosy-fingred  morning  faire, 
Weary  of  aged  Tithones  saffinon  bed. 
Had  spread  her  purple  robe  through  DEAW7  aire." 

Ibid.  cant.  2.  st.  7* 

"  From  that  first  tree  forth  flow'd,  as  from  a  well, 
A  trickling  streame  of  balme,  most  soveraine 
And  dmntj  deare,  which  on  the  ground  still  fell. 
And  overflowed  all  the  fertile  plaine, 
As  it  had  DEAWED  bene  with  timely  raine." 

JM/.  cant  11.  St.  48. 
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'<  The  ioyous  day  gan  enxlj  to  appeal* ; 
And  fayre  Aurora  from  the  d£AW7  bed 
Of  aged  Tithone  gan  heneife  to  leare." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  11.  at.  51. 

''  As  fresh  as  flowres  in  medow  gmeoe  doe  grow. 
When  morning  DEAW  upon  their  leavee  doth  light.** 

,/6tf{.cant.l2. 8t.6. 

**  She  alway  smyld,  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
An  holy^water-sprinckie,  dipt  in  DEOWE.'' 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  12.  st  13. 

'•  And  all  the  day  it  standeth  full  of  DEOW, 
Whioh  is  the  teares  thai  from  her  eyea  did  flow/' 

Spemer, 

"  Like  as  a  tender  rose  in  open  plaine. 
That  with  unumely  drought  nigh  withered  was, 
And  hung  the  head,  soone  as  few  drops  of  raine 
Thereon  distill  and  DEAW  her  daintie  face. 
Gins  to  look  up."      Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  cant.  12.  st.  1 3. 

*'  Now  sucking  of  the  sap  of  herbe  most  meet. 
Or  of  the  DEAW,  which  yet  on  them  does  lie.** 

Spenser*s  Muiopotmoi,  st.  93. 

''  Whose  beauUe  shyiieth  as  the  morning  cleare. 
With  silver  DEAW  upon  the  roses  pearling." 

Spenser.  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again.] 

After  the  bread  has  been  wetted  (by  which  it  becomes 
dough)  then  comes  the  Leaven  (which  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  termed  KSaepe  and  Uapen) ;  by  which  it  becomes 

LOAF. 

Loaf — in  Anglo-Saxon  Jilap,  a  broad)  is  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  JSkpian,  to  raise ;  and  means  merely  Raised. 
So  in  the  Moeso^-Gothic,  h AAlKS  is  loaf  ;  which  is  the 
past  participle  of  hA6l]5QA^9  to  raise,  or  to  lift  up. 

In  the  old  English  translation  we  read — '^  He  hauynge 
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roynde  of  bis  mercy  Took  up  Imrmel  his  child."  In  the 
modem  version — "  He  hath  hoipen  his  servant  Israel  in 
remembrance  of  bis  mercy/'  Luke^  chap.  L  ver.  54.  Bvt 
m  the  Gothic  it  is  hASlHldA  iSKASAA^  He  hath 
raised  or  lifted  up  Israel. 

When  the  etymologist  had  thus  discovered  that  t)lap 
meant  Raised;  I  think  he  must  instantly  have  perceived 
that  }:)lafx>pb  was  a  compound  word  of  I^lap  (raised  or 
esalted)  and  Ojib,  OrtuSj  source,  origin,  birth. 

Loai>«-^thefefore  means  Higk-Aorth  or  of  an  Exalted 
Origin.  With  this  explanation  of  the  word,  yon  will 
perceive,  that  [kings]  can  no  more  make  a  lord,  than 
they  can  make  a  Traitor.  TTiey  may  indeed  place  a 
Thief  ^xidi  a  Traitor  amongst  lords  ;  and  destroy  an  in- 
nocent and  meritorious  man  as  a  Traitor.  But  the  theft 
and  treachery  of  the  one,  and  the  innocence  and  merits 
of  the  other,  together  with  the  infamy  of  thus  mal-assorb* 
ing  them,  are  iar  beyond  the  reach  and  power  of  any 
[kings]  to  do  away. 

F. 
If  tMapopb,  i.  e.  lord,  does  not  mean  (as  I  before  sus- 
pected, and  you  have  since  satisfied  me  it  does  not  mean) 
an  Afforder  of  Bread;  neither  can  lilapbij,  i.  e.  ladt, 
mean  a  Distributor  or  Server  out  of  that  Bread*:  as  (still 

*  Verstegan,  in  his  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  edit. 
1634,  pag.  316,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  LORD  and 
Lady. 

"  Lord. 

''  I  finde  that  our  ancestors  used  for  LoRD  the  name  of  Laford> 
which  (as  it  should  seeme)  for  some  aspiration  in  the  pronouncing, 
they  wrot  Hlaf'ord  and  HUfurd.  Afterward  it  gvew  to  be  written 
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misled  by  I3lap)  ihe  same  etymologists  have  supposed. 
Yet  in  iSlapbij  there  is  no  Opb,  nor  any  equivalent  word 
to  make  her  name  signify  High-bam. 

hoverd:  and  by  receiviDg  like  abridgment  as  other  our  ancient 
a{^)eUattons  have  done,  it  is  in  one  syllable  beccxne  LoRD. 

''  To  deUver  therefore  the  true  etymology,  the  reader  shall  under- 
stand, that  albeit  wee  have  our  name  of  Bread  from  Bread,  as  our 
ancestors  were  woont  to  call  it,  yet  used  they  also,  and  that  most 
commonly,  to  call  Bread  by  the  name  of  Hlqf;  from  whence  we 
now  only  retaine  the  name  of  the  forme  or  fashion  wher^  Bread 
is  usually  made,  calling  it  a  Loaf;  whereas  Loaf  omiming  of 
HUrfot  Lqff  is  righdy  also  Bread  it  selfe,  and  was  not  of  our  an- 
cestors taken  for  the  forme  only,  as  now  we  use  it. 

'*  Now  was  it  usuall  in  long  foregoing  ages,  that  such  as  were 
endued  with  great  wealth  and  meanes  above  others,  were  diiefely 
renowned  (especially  in  these  Northeme  regions)  for  th^  house* 
keeping  and  good  hospitality ;  that  is,  for  being  able  and  using  to 
feed  and  sustaine  many  men ;  and  therefore  were  they  particularly 
honoured  with  the  name  and  tide  of  Hlaford,  which  is  as  much  to 
say  as  An  Aforder  of  Laf,  that  is  a  Bread-giver :  intending  (as  it 
seemeth)  by  Bread,  the  sustenance  of  man ;  that  being  the  sub- 
stance of  our  food,  the  most  agreeable  to  nature,  and  that  which 
in  our  daily  prayers  we  especially  desire  at  the  hands  of  God. 

<'  And  if  we  duly  obserue  it,  wee  shall  finde  that  our  nobility  of 
England^  which  generally  doe  beare  the  name  of  Lord,  have  aU 
wues,  and  as  it  were  of  a  successive  custome  (righdy  according 
unto  that  honourable  name)  maintayned  and  fed  more  people,  to 
wit,  of  their  ^rvants,  retayners,  dependants,  tenants,  as  also  the 
poore,  than  tl^e  nobility  of  any  country  in  the  continent,  which 
surely  is  a  thing  very  honourable  and  laudable,  and  most  well  be- 
fitting noblemen  and  right  noble  minds. 

«  Lady. 
'^  The  name  or  title  of  Lady,  our  honourable  appellation  gene- 
rally for  all  principall  women,  extendeth  so  farre,  as  that  it  not  ody 
mounteth  up  from  the  wife  of  the  knight  to  the  wife  of  the  king,  but 
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Nor  does  it  so  signify.  ?3lap&ij  signifies  and  is  merely 
Lofiy,  i.  e.  Raised  or  Exukid:  ber  birth  being  intirely 
out  of  the  question  ;  the  wife  following  the  condition  of 
the  husband.  But  I  wish  you  here  to  observe,  that  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  JShpian,  besides  loaf,  lord, 
and  LADT,  has  furnished  us  with  two  other  supposed 
substantives ;  viz.  lift  (Lypt)  and  loft. 

The  former  of  these,  lift,  is  not  used  at  present  in 
England ;  but,  I  am  told,  is  still  common  in  Scotland. 


remameth  to  some  women  whose  husbands  are  no  knights,  such 
as  having  bin  Lord  Majors  are  afterward  only  called  Masters,  as 
namely  the  AlderineD  of  York. 

"  It  was  anciently  written  HUafdian  or  Leafdian,  from  whence 
it  came  to  be  Lafdy^  and  lastly  Lady.  I  have  shewed  here  last 
before  how  HlafovLaf  was  sometime  our  name  of  Bread,  as  also 
the  reason  why  our  noble  and  principall  men  came  to  be  honoured 
in  the  name  of  Lqford,  which  now  is  LORD,  and  even  the  like  in 
corespondence  of  reason  must  appeare  in  this  name  of  Leafdian, 
the  feminine  of  Lqford :  the  first  syllable  whereof  being  anciently 
written  ff/eo^  and  not  Hlaf,  must  not  therefore  alienate  it  from 
the  like  nature  and  sense ;  for  that  only  seemeth  to  have  bin  the 
feouDine  sound;  and  we  sea  that  of  Leaf  dim  we  hav6  not  re- 
tained Lead^  but  Lady.  Well  then  both  Hlaf  and  Hkaf  we 
must  here  understand  to  signifie  one  thing,  which  is  Bread:  Dian 
is  as  much  to  say  as  Serve ;  and  so  is  Leafdian,  a  Bread-Server. 
Whereby  it  appeareth  that  as  the  Lafard  did  allow  food  and  sus- 
tenance>  so  the  Leafdian  did  see  it  served  and  disposed  to  the 
guests.  And  our  ancient  arid  yet  continued  custome  that  our 
Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  doe  use  to  carue  and  serve  their  guests 
at  the  table,  which  in  other  countries  is  altogether  strange  and  un« 
usually  doth  for  pHobfe  hereof  well  accord  and  corespond  with  this 
our  ancient  and  honourable  feminine  a^peHaUon/' 

VOL.  II.  M 
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-With  that  the  dow 


Heich  in  the  LIFT  full  glaide  he  gan  bebald/' 

DQ^gla9,  bpoka  5.  pag.  144. 

<<  Uader  the  LIFT  tbe  mMrii  geotyl  riuera." 

/6u2.booked,pag.d4l. 

<^  Naoe  uthir  wyaf&i  than  a»  sum  lyine  i^  se 
The  schynaod  brokio  tbqnderi»  Uchtyng  fle» 
Peirsand  the  wattry  cloudia  in  the  LIFT,"   Ibid.  pag. 255. 

<'  For  suddantie  thay  ae^  or  tbay  be  war^ 
The  fyre  flaucht  beting  firom  the  LIFT  on  fer. 
Cum  with  the  thunderis  hidduous  ninobling  blast" 

iltV2.  pag.26l. 

**  And  on  that  part  quhar  the  LIFT  was  must  clere 
Towart  the  left  band  maid  ane  thundering/' 

Md^  booke  9-  pag.  300. 

"  Wyth  stormy  tempestis  and  the  northin  blastis, 
Quhilk  cloudis  skatteris,  and  al  the  LIFT  ouercastis.** 

Ibid.  pag.  302. 

*^  Ane  huge  clamour  thay  rasit  and  womeftttng. 
Beting  thare  breistis,  quhil  all  the  LIFT  did  ryng.** 

Ibid,  booke  1 1.  pag.  360. 

''  The  sparrow  chirmis  in  th^  wallis  clyft 
Goldspink  and  lintquhite  fordynnand  the  LYFT.*' 

Ibid.  ProL  to  booke  12.  pag.  403. 

'*  Beliue  ouer  al  the  LIFT  upsemyt  rise 
The  feU  tempest.''  Ibid,  booke  1«.  pag.  418. 

'*  But  lo  ane  sworl  of  fyre  blesis  up  tluaw 
Lemand  towart  the  LIFT  the  flamb  be  saw.** 

Ibid.  pag.  435. 

^  And  as  1  lukpt  on  the  LIFT  me  by^ 
AU  bimand  rede  gan  waxin  the  euin  sky/' 

Ibid.  ProU  to  booke  13.  pag.  449* 

Lift — ^is  the  past  participle  )3hp)b  or  lifed  ;  obtained, 
in  the  usual  mannier^  by  adding  the  partieipial  tarmiaa- 
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Hon  Qb  or  £d  to  Dlip  or  Lifj  I^ftd^  JUfd^  Hft^  Seeing 
the  significfttioQ  of  the  word  lift,  you  will  not  wonder 
Aat  it  ii9  perfectly  equivaleiit  to  heavew  ;  aad  that  in  all 
the  foregoing  passages  you  may,  if  you  please,  substitute 
Heonwi  for  Lift :  One  being  the  past  participle  of  ISlipan, 
and  the  other  of  iSeapau. 

Loft  (our  common  name  for  a  Rautd^  Elevated  or 
K^h  room  or  chamber)— is  likewise  the  p^t  participle  of 
blipan  ;  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  by  adding  the 
participial  termination  ed  to  the  past  tense  iSlap  or  Lawf, 

Lafed  (a  broad)  Laf^d^  Laftr^-^x  XiOft. 

'^  A  heart  wheri?  dread  was  n^uer  so  imprest^ 
To  hide  the  thought  that  might  the  truth  aduaunce, 
In  neither  fortune  LOFT,  nor  ^et  represt, 
To  swell  in  wealth,  or  yeeld  unto  mischaunce." 

Songes  and  8imeis»  By  the  Earl  of  Surrey^  fol.  16.  pag.  %. 

^  Absence,  my  friende,  workes  wonders  oft, 
Now  brings  full  low,  that  lay  ftill  LOFT."  Ibid.  fol.  87-  pag.  1 . 

Being  thus  in  possession  of  the  supposed  substantive 
LOFT,  the  language  proceeded  in  its  usual  way  of  forming 
im  adjactire  by  adding. ij  to  it;  which  our  modem  lan- 
guage uniformly,  in  all  cases^  chaoges  to  y.  Hence  the 
Adjectiye  i^rvY, 

LoFT7"\  are  the  same  word,  the  same  participle,  the 
and     >same  adjective;   and  mean  merely  Raised, 
luAJ>w  J  Elevated^  Esalted. 

F.  . 
I  oMmtj^e  jtWsjJdML^witli.you  at  (mt»  from  mftj^ 
to  t^fr:  Tl^y  a|^v*W'4i«teiUi<V  rWfJt    I.^wst  b^ye 

m2 
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some  station  or  some  steps  between,  or  I  shall  never 
reach  it.  I  do  not  boggle  at  the  difRerence  between  o 
and  A,  or,  as  it  was  pronoanced,  aw.  That  change  is 
perpetually  made.  But  the  ft  in  the  one,  instead  of  d 
in  the  other,  I  cannot  so  easily  get  over.  Besides,  we 
use  the  one  as  a  substantive,  and  the  other  as  an  adjec- 
tive. 

H. 
It  is  the  F  alone  which,  being  retained  in  the  one  and 
suppressed  in  the  other,  causes  all  your  difficulty,  and 
all  the  difference  between  the  words. 

JJlap,  Dlapob,  ISlapb,  Ulapb  13 

omitting  the  incipient  h,  is  in  our  modem  character, 

Laf,  Lafed,  Lafd,  Lafd-y 

if  the  F  is  retained  in  the  word,  the  immediately  subse- 
quent D  is,  as  usual,  changed  to  t  :  and  the  word  will  be 
Lafty  (a  broad)  or  lofty. 

If  the  F  is  suppressed,  no  cause  remains  for  changing 
the  n,  and  the  word  will  be  lady. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I  suppose,  to  say  one  word  to  ex- 
plain why  LADY  is  used  as  a  substantive.  Their  fre- 
quent recurrence  causes  the  same  to  numberless  other 
adjectives  which  are  now  considered  as  substantives. 

F. 
It  seems  rather  extraordinary  to  me,  that  you  should 
derive  from  one  common  stock  so  many  different  words, 
which  in  their  common  use  and  application  do  not,  at 
ftrst  sight,  appear  to  have  any  the  smallest  relation  to 
each  o&er.    That  Lard  and  Xo^fy  however  might  have 
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a^^oaymoa  origin,  and  be  derived  from  tUe  same  souiee, 
I  could  very  well  suppoae.  But  how  their  meaning 
should  be  conneoted  with  tke  lifty  a  Loft^  wd  a  Loaf^  I 
confess  I  had  not  imagined.  I  do  see  at  present  the 
common  link  which  holds  them  together.  But^  though 
you  did  the  same  thing  before  with  the  verbs  beapan 
and  8ciran,  yet,  I  suppose,  such  coincidencies  are  rare. 

H. 

No.  It  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  languages.  It 
is  the  lot  of  man,  as  of  all  other  animals,  to  have  few  dif- 
ferent ideas  (and  there  is  a  good  physical  reason  for  it), 
though  we  have  many  words  :  and  yet,  even  of  them,  by 
no  means  so  many  as  we  are  supposed  to  have.  I  mean, 
of  words  with  different  significations.  What  you  now 
notice  would  have  happened  often  before,  if  I  had  not 
been  careful  to  keep  it  out  of  sight,  till  you  should  be 
ripe  for  it 

At  first,  if  you  remember,  we  were  led  to  a  discovery 
of  these  hidden  participles  only  by  the  participial  termi- 
nations ED,  £V,  and  T.  But  we  have  now  proceeded  a 
little  further,  and  have  discovered  another  set  of  partici- 
ples which  we  obtain  by  a  change  of  the  characteristic 
letter  of  the  verb.  We  may  now  therefore  look  back  to 
those  participles  we  at  ^rst  noticed ;  and  add  to  then^ 
those  which  are  derived  from  the  same  common  stock, 
and  which  I  forbore  at  that  time  to  mention.    Thus 

Broy^n"%  as  well  as  brand*,  are  the  past  participle  of 

and     >the  verb  To  Bren^  or  To  Brin.    The  French 

Brunt  J  and  Italians  have  in  their  languages  this 

*  In  BRANDY,  (German  Brand-wein)  Brand  is  the  same  par- 
ticiple. 
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sane  patrladple;  irtiit^  by  tbem  Bnm  ftiki  Bnmo. 
BxcnrN  latAtA  Burned^  (bubalK).  colour).  It  \A  that  co- 
lour w^ich  things  ks^te  tlutt  have  b6en  BatJ^. 

I"  Come  procedo  innaozi  dall'  ardore 
Pdr  lo  papiro  suso  un  color  BRUNO, 
dh^  don  e  ner(>  diicorai  6 1  bianco  muore.^ 

U  Inferno  dt  IXml^,  cant  25.] 

''  Newe  grene  cbese  of  smalld  clammynes  comfortethe  a  hotte 

8fceniake»  as  Rasis  sayth^  it  repreasethe  his  BROUKES  and  heate/' 

Regiment  of  Helthe.  By  T.  Pc^ml  (1541.)  fol.  61.  pag.  I. 

«'  It  bdUENBTH  ouar  inGbbe.''-u>l}ui.  fioh  6d.  pag.  1. 

(Hence  also  the  Italians  have  their  hronzo:  from 
which  the  French  and  English  have  their  l^ronze.) 

Ntor  IS  this  ][>ecuUar  to  our  language  iQone ;  liot  to  this 
Oolotir  only.  All  colours  in  all  languages  Amdt  have  Aeir 
denomination  from  some  common  object,  or  ftotn  some 
circumstances  which  produce  those  colours.  So  Vossius 
ivell  derives  fuscus^ — "  vagm  to  penrnm^  quod  Hippocrati 
est  Ustulare.  Nam  quse  ustulantur  Fmca  reddunt"  la 
the  same  manner^ 

Yi:iL0w-^(lj6teljeb,  Cfe-aelj)  is  th6  past  p^urticiple  of 
Cre-sehn^,  accendere.  The  Italian  Giallo  and  the  French 
(tie-«lj;en)  Giatfie^  Jaune^  are  the  same  participle.  So  the 
Latib  words  Flammeus  ahd  Havus  from  ^tT^ycif,  ^Isypa, 
Flantfha. 

GrREE*^— 'is  the  past  pirticiple  of  tJ penian^  Virescere : 
as  Vitidis  of  virercy  and  Ptasinus  from  II^oi^* 

White— is  the  past  participle  of  0A4^QAN,  spumare. 

♦  [Ale;  Yellow;  Yelk,  Yolk;  Gold.] 
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GR£Y~of  Erepejnaiiy  ioficere,  &g. 

BmuvT^&rm^^  Brun%  Brunt)  i.  e.  Burnt,  is -the 
same  purticiple  as  brown  or  Br^/tn.  In  speakii^  of  a 
btttle,  To  bear  the  bruni-  of  the  day — is  to  hmt  the 
iXxtf,  the  iX^  or  .B»ni(  put  of  it 

[Skinner  says-^"  Brvnt,  To.  hiear  the  brunt  of  the 
day :  maximiitB  preelii  impetam  siistinere.  Prooul  dubio 
a  Teut.  et  Belg.  brunst,  ardor,  fervor,  calor,  sestusi  i.  e. 
The  Heat  of  the  day."]  ^ 

<<  Enoeladus  body  with  thuoder  lyia  half  Bi^QXT/'  ' 

Dougl(i9i  booke  3.  pag.  87^ 

^  I  report  tne  unto  the  kynges  mai^^tye  that  ded  U,  whiehe  at 
Um  fyrst  BROtJNT,  a9  fione  ae  ht  tok9  Oodes  cauie  iD  hmAf  thai 
leopard  and  dragon  of  Roose,  did  not  only  solicitat  tbole  fbreoe 
worold  against  him,  but  8ic." 

Declaracion  ofChriste.  By  Johan  Hoper.  (1547.) 

^  With  what  reason  could  ye  thtnke,  that  if  ye  bode  <he  AoM 
BEUHT  of  batuile,  but  ye  must  needs  fiiele  the  saiart/' 

Th€  Hurt  ^  SedUion.  Bjf  Sir  Join  Chek€, 

Log  ^  as  well  as  Law-— are  also  the  past  partii^iideoC 
and  >  AAr9AH>  Lec;j^to,  potiere,  To  Iqy.  I^  (A 
LoAi>  J  broad>  and  retainii^  the  sound  ^f  the  S)  ^o^^ 
from  the  AngloSaxon,  corresponds  with  post  ftooi  the 
Latin.  We  say  indifferently--"  To  stabd  like  a  post/' 
or  "  To  stand  like  a  log"  in  our  way.  Lag-ed  or  Xja^'4 
(dismissing  the  sonnd  of  the  j^)  becomes  Lad\{A  broad) 
or  LOAD.  And  you  will  not  &il  to  observe^  that^  diotigli 
Wt^^kt  is  subaud.  abd  therefore  impHed  in  the. .Maud 
LOAD ;  yet  Weight  is  not  load^  until  cuitis  Jmftakium^ 
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Sheer 

Sherd 

Shbjsd 

Shoi^e  and  Score 

Short 


All  tbesci  00  vaf  ioiidiy  writlea 
and  pronounced;  and  nowsadif- 
ferently  and  distinctly  applied ; 

Shorn  ^are  yet  merely  the  past  participle 

Shower 

Share  and  Scar 

Shard 

Shire 

Shirt  and  Skirt  ^ 


of  Scipan,  To  Skear^  to  cut,  to 
diTide,  to  separate.  And  they 
were  formerly  used  indifferently. 


Nor  have  we  any  occasion  to  travel  for  their  etymology 
(I  cannot  say  with  Dr.  Johnson,  for  he  himself  never  ad- 
vanced a  single  footstep  towards  any  of  them,  but  by  kis 
ignorant  direction)  to  the  Dutch,  the  Swedish,  the  Is- 
landtc,  the  French,  or  the  Frisick.  It  is  true  that  all  these 
languages,  as  well  as  the  German,  the  Danish,  and  even 
the  Italian  and  the  Spanish,  share  this  participle  in  com- 
mon with  ourselves :  and  if  that  be  Etymology,  barely 
to  6nd  out  a  similar  word  in  some  other  language,  the 
business  of  the  etymologist  is  perfectly  idle  and  ridi- 
culous. For  they  might  all  refer,  each  to  the  other,  with- 
out any  one  of  them  ever  arriving  at  a  meaning.  But 
the  Italian,  the  French  and  the  Spanish  have  this  parti- 
ciple from  our  Northern  ancestors  :  and  in  our  own  lan- 
guage the  etymology  of  all  ihese  words  is  to  be  found : 
and  from  a  Northern  language  only  can  they  be  rationally 
explained.  The  Italian  and  French  etymologists  are 
therefore  in  some  sort  excusable  for  the  trash  they  have 
written  on  the  Northern  words  in  their  language :  If  I 
was  not  afraid  of  being  condemned  by  my  own  sentenoe, 
I  should  add,  an  Englishman  has  no  excuse.  . 
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To  exemplify  and  confim  what  I  have  said,  I  will  give 
you  a  few  isstances ;  your  own  reading  will  furnish  you 
wi&  as  many  more  as  you  please. 

^  fiot  dme  w«B  na  djnt  mycht  tbare  federis  SOHXB/' 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  75. 

^  And  thay  that  with  scharp  cultir  Teik  or  SCHXEE 
Of  Rutuly  the  hilly  kooUis  hie/'    Md.  booke  7*  pag.  837. 

**  Than  the  reuthful  Eoeas  kest  his  spere, 
Qubilk  throw  Messentius  armour  dyd  all  SCfeSBE.*' 

Ibid,  booke  10.  pag.  347. 

^  And  bad  thay  suld  with  ane  scharp  knyfe  that  tyde 
SCHEBK  down  the  wound  and  tnak  it  \2LTge  and  wyde.^ 

Ibid,  booke  12.  pag.  423. 

*'  And  with  that  word  his  SCHEBAND  swerd  als  tjle 
UyrU  out  of  soeith."  Ibid,  booke  4.  pag.  120. 

«  And  ,witb  ful  Aude  flowing  ira  ttmn  to  toun 
Throw  fenil  feildis  scaSRIKO  thare  and  here.'^ 

Ibid*  booke  8.  pag.  241 . 

''  But  with  no  craft  of  combes  brode, 
Thei  might  hir  hore  lockes  sbode. 
And  she  ne  wolde  not  be  SHORE.*' 

Gower,  lib.  1 .  fol.  17-  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

''  Like  as  the  Nazareans,  as  sone  as  euer  they  had  vowed,  thet 
SHORE  of  streight  ways  their  heare." 
Dr.  MnrHn,  OfPrieties  unlauful  Mariages,  chap.  8.  pag.  117. 


-I  am  glad  thy  father's  dead. 


Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him  :  and  pure  greefe 
Shore  his  dd  thred  in  twune."  Othello,  pag.  337* 

^'  O  sisters  three,  come,  come  to  mee, 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milke. 
Lay  them  in  gore,  since' you  haue  S'CHOBE 
With  SHEERES  his  thred  of  silke." 

Mids.  Nights  Dreame,  pag.  161. 
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More  swift  than  swallow  3HEEES  the  liquid  Aje." 

Faerie  Qu^ene,  book  2.  cant  6.  st  5. 

**  With  rugged  beard,  and  hoarie  shagged  heare. 
The.  which  he  Mver  wool  to  ooroba,  or  eomatf  SHl  are.** 

Ibid,  book  4.  cant.  5.  st  34. 

«  For  with  his  tr^iicbaot  blade  at  the  next  blow 
Halfeof  her  shkld  be  dUAit£D  quite  away/' 

Ibid,  book  5.  caoU  5.  st  9* 

<«  So  oooae  as  fates  their  vi^ll  tbred  have  shorke/' 

Spemer*s  Ruine$  of  7W. 

'<<  His  snowy  front,  curled  with  golden  heare^y 
like  Phoebus  face  adomd  with  sunny  nqres^ 
Divinely  shone;  and  two  sharpe  winged  SHEABK8, 
Decked  with  diverse  plumes,  like  painted  jayesj 
Were  fixed  at  his  back6  to  eta  his  ayeiy  wayes. 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant*  8.  st  5.] 

**  On  cus  thate  stude  ane  meikle  schip  that  tyde, 
Hir  wail  jtmed  til  ane  8CHOR£  rolkis  syde/' 

Douglas^  booke  10.  pag.  34^. 

<<  And  fra  hir  hie  windois  can  espy 
With  bent  sail  caryand  furdi  the  nauy, 
The  coistis  and  the  8CB0R£  all  desolate/^ 

Ibid,  booke  4.  pag.  120. 

*^  Smatfe  with  sic  faid,  the  airis  in  flendris  Up^ 
Hir  forschyp  hang,  aild  sum  dele  8CHORIT  throw^'' 

BM*  booke  5.  pag.  134. 

<<  With  mantil  rent  and  8CH0RNE  men  micht  hir  se." 

jr&td.booke8.pag.e69. 

<'  His  berdles  chekis  or  his  diaftis  round 
In  sunder  SCHORNE  has  with  ane  greslie  wound/' . 

Ibid,  booke  9«  peg-  305. 

*^  Syne  smate  he  Lycas,  and  him  has  al  to  lome, 
That  of  his  dede  moderis  wame  furth  wan  aCBORNE." 

Ibid,  booke  10.  pag.  386. 


^Aodljke-iflrniBi  t|nwdeiBfisirt)rtwalt«ii<,     . 
Tbd  SCHQyas  furtb  y^tUad  of  hoppadd  hakastanjs/' 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  348. 
'<  His  ferk  has  this  pray  ressauit  raUh, 
And  to  tbare  meat  addressis  it  to  graith^ 
Hynt  of  the  hydis,  made  the  boukis  bare. 
Rent  furth  the  entreltis,  sum  into  talyeis  dCHAR'E.'' 

Ibid,  booke  I.  pag.  19* 

''  The  god  of  loue,  whiche  al  to  SCHARE 
Myn  herte  with  his  arowes  kene/' 

Ram.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  128.  pag.  %.  col.  2. 

"  I  had  my  feather  shot  8HAER  away/' 

B.  and  Fletcher.  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 

'*  And  eke  full  ofle  a  littol  SKAltE 
Upon  a  banke^  ot*  men  be  wflie. 
Let  in  the  streme,  whiche  with  gret  peine 
If  any  mail  it  shal  restreiiK/* 

Gomr.  Prol.  fol.  3.  pag.  2«  col.  2. 

^IdareaduentureiMefvldkeeiieberinMiiaohaider  saouRA 
than  euer  I  kept  her."— ffii^.  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d  part,  chap*  155, 

**  Yet   Lug,   whose  longer   course  doth   grace   the  goodly 
8H  ££R£.^'  Poty-dlbkny  song  6. 

'^  Which  manly  MaKem  sees  from  furthest  of  the  SHEER.*' 

tlnd.  song.  7. 

*'  Yet  botli  of  good  account  are  reckned  in  the  sHtERE,** 

Ibid.  song.  ^. 

Sherd  and  shred  have  been  already  explainecl^  (p.  44«) 
Sheer,  as  we  now  use  it,  means  separated  from  every 
thing  else.  At  when  we  say— *^*  s^eer  igoorance/'  i.  e. 
separated  ftom  any  the  smallest  mixture  of  information ; 
or,  separated  from  any  other  motive.  So  in  the  instance 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (who  write  it  shaer)  it 
means,  that  the  feather  was  so  separated  by  the  shot,  as 
not  to  leave  the  smallest  particle  behind. 
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Shore,  as  the  %eB^h&re  or  $kare  of  a  f iw  (nrhich  latter 
expression  Dr.  Johnson,  without  any  reason,  calls  '^  a  li- 
centious use^  of  the  word)  is  the  place  where  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  land  is  interrupted  or  separated  by  the  sea  or 
the  river.  Observe,  that  shore  is  not  any  determined 
spot,  it  is  of  no  size,  shape  nor  dimensions  ;  but  relates 
merely  to  the  separation  of  land  from  land. 

Shored,  Shor'd,  short  (or,  as  Douglas  has  written  it, 
schorit)  cut  off;  is  opposed  to  long,  which  means  Ex- 
tended :  Long  being  also  a  past  participle  of  Lenpan,  to 
extend,  or  to  stretch  out. 

Shirt  and  Skirt  (i.  e.  fcipeb)  is  the  same  participle, 
differently  pronounced,  written,  and  applied. 

Show£R  (in  Anglo-Saxon  ft:^up  and  fcup)  means 
merely  broken^  divided^  separated:  (subaud.  clouds).  Ju- 
nius and  Skinner  bad  some  notion  of  die  meaning  of  this 
word;  Johnson  none. 

Score,  when  used  for  the  number  Twenty^  has  been 
well  and  rationally  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  our 
unlearned  ancestors,  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  large 
numbers,  when  they  had  made  twice  ten  notches,  cut  off 
the  piece  or  Talley  (TagUi)  containing  them ;  and  after- 
wards counted  the  scores  or  pieces  cut  off;  and  reckoned 
by  the  number  of  separated  pieces,  or  by  scores. 

Score,  for  account  or  reckoning,  is  well  explained, 
and  in  the  same  manner ;  from  the  time  when  divbions^ 
marks  or  notches,  cut  in  pieces  of  stick  or  wood,  were 
used  instead  of  those  Arabian  figures  we.  now  employ. 
This  antient  manner  of  reckoning  is  humourously  noted 
by  Shakspear. 
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<*  Thoa  bast  most  tndterously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realmc^ 
in  erecting  a  Granutier  Scbodle ;  and  whereas  before  our  fore- 
fathers had  no  other  bookes  but  the  SCORE  and  the  TALLY,  thou 
hast  caused  printing  to  be  used." — 2d  part  Henry  6.  pag.  141. 

p'  And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord,  . 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  8C0R'D.'\ 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  1.  st.  2.] 

Share,  shire,  scar,  one  and  the  same  past  participle, 
mean  separated,  divided.  Share,  any  separated  part  or 
portion.  Shire,  a  separated  part  or  portion  of  this  reajim. 
And  though  we  now  apply  scar  only  to  a  cicatrix,  or  the 
remaining  mark  of  a  separation  ;  it  was  formerly  applied 
to  any  separated  part*. 

['• Stay,  Sir  King, 

This  man  is  better  Uian  the  roan  be  slew, 

As  well  desoeoded  as  thyaelfe,  and  hath 

More  of  thee  merited,  then  a  band  of  Cloieps . 

Had  euer  scarry:  for.  Cymbeline,  pag«  397*  coK  2. 

**  Tho  him  she  brought  abord,  and  her  swift  bote' 
Fordiwith  directed  to  that  further  strand  : 
Upon  that  SHORE  he  spyed  Atin  stand. 
There  by  his  maister  lef^  when  late  he  far^d 
In  Phasdrias  flitt  barck  over  that  perlous  SHARD/^ 

Faerie  Queene,  book  £•  cant.  6.  st.  38.] 

In  the  instance  I  produced  to  you  from  Opwer,  h^  calls 

*  [Skimer  says^*--^^  A  SCAR,  a  Fr.  6.  Escare^  Escaoe,  cicatrix, 
utr.  detorto  sensu,  a  Gr.  E^afa,  Crusta  post  adustiooem  relicta* 
Medicis  Escara,  vel,  ut  Minsh.  vult,  a  Belg.  Schorre,..Schoore, 
niptura ;  sed  prius  prsefei^ :  Escara  .enim  cicatricl  prppter  du- 
ritiem  affinis  esU  Verum  si  Camdeno  credendum  sit^  8cap,  A«-S. 
cautem  signare,  longe  optimum  esset  ab  isto  8cap  deducere  :  nam 
instar  cautis  dura  est.  V.  Camden,  in  agro  Bbor.  reddentem 
etymon  portiis  Scarborough/T 
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it-*-^  a  littol  gx  ABE  upon  a  banke  that  lets  in  the  streame." 
So  yon  will  find  in  Raj's  North-country  words  (pag.  52.) 
that  what  we  now  call  Pot-sherdSy  or  Potshardsy  are  like- 
wise called  Pot-scARs  or  Po<-shreds*.  You  will  find, 
too,  that  where  we  now  use  scar,  was  formerly  used 
SCORE,  with  <he  sane  meaning :  as  in  Ra^s  Proverbs 
(pag.  19.) — **  Slander  leaves  a  score  behind  it" — So 
&e  '^  cUffe  of  a  rocke**  (i.  e.  the  cleaved  part  of  it)  as  Ray 
informs  us,  is  stiU  called  a  *'  scarre."  Douglas,  we  have 
seei^  calls  it*-*^'  ane  schore  reikis  syde." 

''  And  northward  from  ber  springs  haps  SCARDALE  forth  to 
find, 
Which  Uke  her  mistress  Peake,  is  naturally  indin'd 
To  thrust  forth  ragged  CLEEVES,  with  which  she  scatleied 

lies. 
As  busy  nature  here  could  not  hersdf  suffice. 
Of  this  oft-alt'ring  earth  the  sundry  shapes  to  riiow. 
That  from  my  entrance  here  doth  nmgh  and  rougher  grow, 
Which  of  a  lowly  dale  although  tfie  name  it  bear. 
You,  by  tbs  rocks,  might  think  that  it  a  mounlua  were. 
From  which  it  tak^  the  name  of  SCARPALE." 

Polif^Hmmp  song  26. 

**  As  first  without  bendf  at  sea  to  make  her  strong, 
Andfenceher  farthest  {Knot  from  that  roug^  Neptune's  rage. 
The  isle  of  Walaej  lies;  whose  longitude  doth  swage 
His  fury,  when  his.  waves  on  Fumesse  seems  to  war. 
Whose  crooked  back  is  arm'd  with  many  a  rugged  SCAR 
Against  his  boistVous  shocks.**  IHi.  soi^  £7. 

Tke  s«ARE*BON£  Is  80  Called,  because  it  is  placed 

[*  '^  They  hew^d  their  helmes^  and  plates  asunder  brake, 
A^  they  had  FOTSHARES  bene.'' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant  1.  st  3?.] 

£'*  Th^  shardiw^  beetle  f  *'  skarded  beetle  5'*  "  Tb^y  w  bis 
shardi,  and  he  their  beetle." — Shakespear.  £j>.] 
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where  ihe  body  is  iepoMted  or  dwiM.    ^  Douglas, 
booke  3,  pi^.  ^,  saya, 

**  Ane  fair  virgmis  body  dotme  to  htr  SCHERS.'* 

Plou6h«8har£  is  a  Plough-Sheerer^  contracted  to 
avoid  the  repetition  zb^  £R« 

A  pair  of  sheers,  a  pair  of  sheehsrs. 

"  Quhais  woU  or  flcis  was  neuer  clepit  with  SCHERE/^ 

Douglas,  booke  12.  pag.41d. 

The  Italian  Scerrej  Sciarrare,  and  Schiera ;  and  the 
French  a  tEcart^  and  Dechinry  suffidendy  speak  the 
same  Northern  ori^n ;  and  none  other  has  been  or  can 
be  found  for  them*." 

Blunt — ^As  blind  has  been  shewn  to  be  Bih-ed;  so 
BLUNT  is  BloThedf  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  Blinnan,  To  Blin,  to  stop.  Blon  is  the  regular  An- 
glo-Saxon past  tense ;  to  which  by  adding  ex>,  we  have 
Bhn-ed^  Blon%  Blont  or  blunt  :  i*  e.  Stopped  in  its  de- 
creasing progress  towards  a  point  or  an  e^e. 

['<  For  God  he  often  saw  fivm  heavens  b|ght» 
All  were  bis  eartMj  eien  both  BLUNT  and  bad, 
And  through  great  age  had  lost  their  kindly  sight/' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  10.  st.  47 •] 

*  Scerrt  Menage  derives  from  ESgere. 
Sdarrare  from  the  French  EMcaritr. 
Schiera  from  the  Latin  Spira* 
Ffeart  from  Ex  parte* 
And  Dechirer  from  Dilacerare. 

[^  Or  ecco  Draghinazza  a  fare  SCIARRA.'' 

Orlando  Innam.  (da  Berm)  lib.  1.  cant.  5.  st.  44. 

'^  Impon, die '1  d)  seguente inan gran campo  . 
Tutto  si  mostri  ti  kit  sCHf erato  il  campo.'' 

Oieruiabmme  Libiraia,  cant.  t.  si.  M.] 
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Foe  '\  Upon  a  former  occasion,  you  may  remember, 
FoH !  >I  considered  the  adverb  or  interjection  fie! 
FavghIj  as  the  Imperative  of  the  verb  Fian,  To  Hate: 
and  I  have  very  lately  shewn  fiend,  pianb,  to  be  the 
present  participle  of  the  same  verb.  Now  that  we  have 
noticed  the  usual  and  regular  change  of  the  characteristic 
letter  of  the  verbs,  I  suppose  that  you  are  at  once  aware 
that  FOE,  pa,  is  the  past  tense,  and  therefore  past  parti- 
ciple, of  the  same  verb  pian ;  and  means  (subaud.  any 
one,)  Hated. 

I  think  you  must  at  the  same  time  perceive,  titat  the 
nauseating  (Interjection,  as  it  is  called)  foh  !  or  faugh! 
is  merely  the  same  past  participle*. 

.    '*  FOH !  one  may  smel  in  such,  a  will  most  ranke, 
Foule  disproportions,  thoughts  unnaturall." 

OtheUo,)^g.SU. 

.  Fen  ■>  In  the  explanation  of  Fenowedf  Vinewed  or 
Faint  >  Whinidj  the  past  participle  of  pynijean ;  I 
mentioned  fen  and  faint,  as  past  participles  of  the.  same 
verb.  But  I  forbore  at  that  time  to  consider  them  more 
particularly,  because  no  mention  had  then  been  made  of 
the  change  of  tbe  characteristic  letter. 

Fan  or  fen  is  the  past  tense,  and  thei^fore  past  par- 
ticiple, of  p^ni^ean ;  and  means  corrupted^  spoiled,  de- 
caycdj  withered.  In  modem  speech  we  apply  fen  only 
to  stagnated  or  corrupted  water ;  but  it  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  any  corrupted  or  decayed,  or  spoiled  substance. 


•  "  Mif  ymiTo,  in  Greake,  sygnyfyeth  detestacyoo,  as  we  speake 
wyth  one  syllable  in  Englyshe,  ^Y%:'— Detection  of  the  Deuils  So- 
pUstrie.  By  Stemn  Gurdmer,  Bp.  of  fVinchester,  fbl. 64.  pag.  l. 
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**  Quhea  thkt  Nisus  iallis  unhappdy 
Apoun  the  glouit  blude,  quhar  as  fast  by 
The  stirkis  for  the  sacrifyce  per  case 
War  newly  brytnit^  quhareof  all  the  place 
And  the  grene  gers  bedewit  was  and  wet : 
As  thb  younghere  hereon  tredeand  fute  set,  / 

loly  and  blyith,  wening  him  victour  round. 
He  slaid  and  stummerit  on  the  sliddry  ground. 
And  fell  at  erd  gnifelingis  amid  the  F£N, 
Or  beistis  blude  of  sacrifyce/'  Douglas,  booke  5.  pag.  1S8. 

Faint  is  Faned,  Fand,  Fant,  or  Fened,  Fendy  Fent. 
The  French  participle  Fani^  of  the  verb  Farier  or  Fener 
is  also  from  Fynijean. 

'^  La  rose  est  ainsi  appell^  pour  ce  qu'elle  jette  un  grand  flux 

d'odeur,  aussi  est  ce  pourquoy  elle  se  F£N£  et  se  passe  bientost/' 

Amyot:  Morales  de  Plutarque.  S  liv.  Des  propos  de  table. 

[  "  E  come  donna  onesta,  che  permane 
Di  se  sicura,  e  per  V  altrui  faltanza, 
Pure  ascoltando  timida,  si  FANE ; 
Cosi  Beatrice  trasmut6  sembianza/' 

II  Paradiso  di  Danttf  cant*  27. 

"  Cest  coinme  dans  un  jardin  oil  les  roses  FA'KEES  font  place 
aux  roses  nouvelles." — Jacques  le  Fataliste  et  son  MaitHrpitr 
Diderot,  torn.  2,  pag.  10. 

F^nijean. 
English.  Fen. 
Faint. 
Fenowed.     Vinewed.     Whinid.     Vinny. 

Latin.  Vanns.     Vanesco. 

Italian.  Fango.    Afianno.  '  AfiPannare. 

French.  Faner.    Se  Fener.    Fange.    Evanouir.] 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Raft— As  rift  {Riv'd)  was  shewn  to  be  the  part  par- 
ticiple of  To  Rive  ;  so  raft  {Rafed)  is  the  past  participle 
of  Repan,  Reapan,  rapere,  To  Rive^  To  Reave  or  Bereave, 
To  Tear  away. 

Rough  (poj:)  and  riff-raff  are  the  same  participle. 

**  What  gylte  of  me  i  what  fel  experience 
Hath  me  RAFTE,  alas,  thyne  aduertence? 
O  trusty  O  faythe,  O  depe  assuraunce 
Who  hath  me  RAFTE  Creseydc." 

Troyhu,  boke5.  fol.  Id7-  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

**  But  priuely  she  cougbt  forth  a  knyfe. 
And  therwithal  she  RAFT£  herselfe  her  lyfe." 

Lucrecep  fol.  216.  pag.  1.  coi.  1. 

[''  Mischiefe  ought  to  that  mischaunce  befiJl, 
That  so  hath  RAFT  us  of  our  merriment/' 

Shepheards  Calender :  Av^ust. 

^  And  iiroke  at  her  with  more  than  manly  force^ 
That  from  her  body^  full  of  filthie  sin. 
He  RAFT  her  hatefuU  heade  without  remorse.'' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  1.  8t24.] 

Clough  1  as  well  as  Ckeve^  Cleft,  Cliff,  Clift,  and 
Clout    /  Cloven,  are  the  past  participle  of  Ebopan, 
fiadere,  lo  Cleave. 

*^  She  fayned  her,  as  that  she  must  gon 
There  as  ye  wote,  that  euery  wight  hathe  nede. 
And  whan  she  of  this  byl  hath  taken  hede. 
She  rent  it  al  to  CLOUTES,  and  at  last 
Into  the  preuy  sothly  she  it  cast." 

Marchaunts  Tale,  fol.  31 .  p.  2.  col.  2. 

^*  She  ne  had  on  but  a  strayte  olde  sacke, 
And  many  a  CLOUTE  on  it  there  stacke."^ 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  122.  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

''  And  cast  on  my  clothes  CLOUTED  and  hole." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughntan,  fol.  3 1 .  pag.  2. 
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{^  Then  as  you  Vk6  ihis,  I  wiH  instruct  you  in  all  our  secrets  : 
for  there  is  not  a  CLOWTE  nor  corde^  nor  boord,  nor  post,  that 
hath  not  a  speciall  name,  or  singular  nature/' 

Galathea  (by  Lily),  act.  1.  sc.  4. 

^  His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  CLOUTS, 
With  tbomes  together  pind  and  patched  was.^ 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant,  9.  st.  56.] 

ChuvCy  Cloughj  cleaved  or  divided — into  small  piecea. 
Chuvedy  Chuv%  Chut. 

^  Indeede  a  must  shoote  nearer,  or  heele  ne*re  hit  the  CLOCT.^' 

L(me*$  Labour  iMt^  act  4. 

Clouted  cream  is  so  called  for  the  same  reason. 

Woof — as  Weft,  before  noticed,  is  the  past  participle 
ofpepn,  To  Weave. 

^  And  yet  the  spacious  bredth  of  this  diuision 
Admits  no  orifex  for  a  point  as  subtle 
As  Ariachne's  broken  WOOFE  to  enter.'' 

Troylus  and  Cremda. 

Tag — as  well  as  tight,  is  the  past  participle  of  Tian, 
vhieire. 

Ford— S.  Johnson  says,  most  untruly,  that  this  word 
— ^^  sometimes  signifies  the  stream,  the  current,  without 
any  consideration  of  passage  or  shallowness*." 


♦  "Ford**,  says  Junius,  **Vadum,  qualiscunque  via  auttransitus 
per  flumen.  A.-S.  fopb,  a  pjum,  ire,  transire :  quam  originem 
tia£t  Guntherus  Ligurini  sui  lib.  primo : 

^  Sede  satis  nota,  rapido  qu®  proxima  Mogo 
Clara  situ,  populoque  frequens,  muroque  decora  est, 
Sed  rude  nomen  habet :  nam  Teutonus  incola  dixit 
Franconrfurt ;  nobis  liceat  sermooe  Latino 
n2 
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As  FART,  SO  FORD  is  the  past  participle  of  Fapan,  To 
Go;  and  always,  without  exception,  means  Gone^  i.  e.  a 
place  Gone  over  or  through. 

Wane^  are  all  (as  well  as  want  and  oauitt  before- 

Wan     >mentioned)  the  past  participle  of  panian.  To 

Wand  J  Wane^  to  decrease,  to  fall  away;  and  mean 

Decreased,  or  fallen  away.    The  moon  in  the  wane,  is 

the  moon  in  a  decreased  state.     Skelton,  page  167,  Edit 

1 736,  says— '"  The  waters  were  wan,"  i.  e.  decreased. 

[«'  All  the  charmes  of  lone. 

Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  WAND  lip ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both ; 
,  Tye  lip  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts, 
Keepe  his  braine  fuming.*' 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  345.  col.  ]. 

S«  Johnson  supposes  a  Fond  or  Warm  lip.  Wand 
here  means  thin  or  delicate. 

**  £ftsopnes  she  cast  by  force  and  tortious  might 
Her  to  displace,  aod  to  herselfe  t'  have  gained 
The  kingdome  of  the  night,  and  waters  by  her  WAINBD.** 

Faerie  Queene.  Two  Cantos  of  Mutabilitie,  cant.  6.  st.  10.] 

''  His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  smallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  Ammiral,  were  but  a  WAND." 

Paradise  Lost,  book  1.  verse  29^* 


Francorum  disisseVadum;  quia  Caoolus  illic 
Saxonas,  indomita  nimium  feritate  rebelles 
Oppugnans,  rapidi  latissima  flumina  Mogi 
Ignoto  fregisse  vado,  mediumque  per  amnem 
Transmisisse  suas,  neglecto  ponte,  cohortes 
Creditur,  inde  locis  mansurum  nomen  inhiesit.'^ 
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Tali.  "|  All  these  words,  as  well  as  Tilt,  which  we 
Toix  I  have  already  explained,  however  difEefent 
Tool  Vthey  may  at  first  sight  appear,  are  all  one. 
Toil  I  word,  with  one  meaning  ;  and  are  the  past 
Taille  J  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Tilian, 
To  Lift  up,  To  Till. 

Tall,  and  the  French  word  Taille  (as  applied  to  sta 
ture),  i.  e.  raised^  lifted  up ;  require,  I  suppose,  no  ex- 
planation. 

[  '^  Buona  h  la  gente,  e  non  pu6  da  piii  dotta 
O'da  pi\)t  forte  guida  esaer  condotta/' 

Gierusalemme  Liberata,  cant.  1.  8t.  61. 
"  Tall  were  the  men,  and  led  they  could  not  be 
By  one  more  strotfg,  or  better  skil'd  than  he.'* 

Godfrey  of  Bulleigne,  translated  by  R.  C. 

N.B.  For  this  use  of  the  word  tall,  see  B.  Jonson, 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  and  elsewhere.] 

Toll,  and  the  French  word  Taille  (which  is  taken  of 
Goods)  differ  only  in  pronunciation  and  consequent 
writing  of  them.  It  is  a  part  lifted,  off  or  taken  away. 
Nor  will  this  use  of  the  word  appear  extraordinary,  whcm 
we  consider  the  common  expressions  of—  Ta  raise  taxes 
—7b  Levy  taxes — Lever  des  impots. — A  Levy  upon  any 
persons — Une  LevSe. 

The  TOLL  of  a  bell,  is,  its  being  Lifted  up,  which 
causes  that  sound  we  call  its  toll. 

Tool  is  (some  instrument,  any  instrument)  Lifted  up, 
or  taken  up,  to  work  with.  . 

Toil  (for  labour),  applied  perhaps  at  first  principally 
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to  having  liUed  (or  lifted  up)  tiie  earth ;  afterwards  to 
other  sorts  of  labour.  The  verb  was  formerly  writtea  in 
English  TueUvad  Tuail. 

**  Bibolde  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feeld  bou  thei  wezeo :  tfad 
TUEILEK  not,  nether  spinnen**' — Maiheu,  chap.  6. 

''Greteth  well  Marie:  the  whiche  hath  TUAILID  myche  in 
uBJ^-^Romans,  chap.  I6. 

Toil  (for  a  snare)  is  any  thing  Lifted  up  or  raised,  for 
the  purpose  of  ensnaring  any  animal.  As,  A  spider's 
web  is  a  toil  (something  lifted  t^)  to  catch  flies: 
springes  and  nets,  toils  for  other  animals. 

Batch — ^as  well  as  bacon  (before  explained)  is  the 
past  participle  of  Bacan,  To  Bake.  The  indifferent  pro- 
nunciation of  cu  or  K,  ought  not  to  cause  any  difficulty : 
for  it  prevails  throughout  the  whole  langua^ :  As  lank 
and  Linch^  Rick  and  Rich,  &c. 

A  BATCH  of  bread,  is,  the  bread  Baked  at  one  time. 

I  have  already  said  that  barken  is  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  To  Bar :  and  that,  when  we  apply  this  word 
Barren  either  to  land  or  to  females,  we  assert  the  pas- 
sage, either  from  the  womb  or  the  earth,  to  be  Barr-en 
or  Barr<d  from  bearing  any  thing  into  the  world  or  into 
life. 

Our  English  verb  To  Bar  is  the  Gothic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  KAiKTAN,  Beopjan,  Bip^an,  B]^p^n; 
which  means.  To  Defend^  To  Keep  safe.  To  Protectj  To 
Arm,  To  Gmrd,  To  Secure,  To  Fortify,  To  Strengthen. 
And  the  past  participle  of  this  verb  has  furnished  our 
language  with  the  foHowiug  supposed  substantives : 
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[BMKtAN.     Byjijan. 


A  BAR 
A  BARRIER 
A  BAROAIX 
A  BAR6£ 

The  BARK  of  a  dog 
The  BARK  of  a  tree 
A  BARK — a  ship 

A  BARKEN 
A  BARRACK 
A  BARN 
A  BARON 
A  BOROWE* 
A  BOROUGH 

The  BOROUGH  ofSatUhwark 

A  BURGESS 
A  BURGH 

a  burgher 
Burial 


A  BARROW  t 

A  BURROW,  or  WARREN 

Warranty 

Guaranty 

Warrant 

Guarantee 

War 

Warrior 

Guard 

Ward 

a  hauberk 

USBERGO  ItaL 

Hauberg  Fr. 

A  BARBICAN 

Barbarity  J 

Barbarous 

Barmekin 


A  BAR,  in  all  its  uses  is  a  Defence :  that  by  which  any 
thing  is/ortiftedj  strengthened,  or  defended. 

A  BARN  {Bar-en^  Bar'n)  is  a  covered  inclosure,  in 

*  [See  Baneholder  [^Barhs-^Mer  Ed.]  in  the  Encyclopadia 
Britanmca,  vol.  3.  pag.  405.] 

t  [Id  Dorsetshire  and  in  Cornwall  sepulchral  hillocks  are  called 

BARROWS,] 

X  [Bccpo^— -BaRBARUS,  i.  e.  Bar-bar-us,  reduplication  of  Bar, 
for  very  strong*  Seneca,  lib.  1.  de  Ira,  describes  them^-^'  Bab^ 
BAROS  tanto  robustiores  corporibus." — 4ta  Edit.  Lipsii,  pag.  8.] 
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which  the  grain  &c.  is  protected  or  defended  from  the 
weather,  from  depredation,  &c. 

A  BARON  is  an  armed,  defenceful,  or  powerful  man. 

A  BARGE  is  a  strong  boat. 

A  BARGAIN  is  a  confirmed,  strengthened  agreement 
After  two  persons  have  agreed  upon  a  subject,  it  is  usual 
to  conclude  with  asking^-*Is  it  a  bargain?  Is  it  con- 
firmed? 

A  BARK  is  a  stout  vessel. 

The  BARK  of  a  tree  is  its  defence :  that  by  which  the 
tree  is  defended  from  the  weather  &c. 

"  The  cause  is,  for  that  trees  last  according  to  the  strength  and 
quantity  of  their  sap  and  juice ;  being  well  munited  by  their  BARK 
against  the  injuries  of  the  air." — Bacon's  Natural  History,  cent.  6. 

The  BARK  of  a  dog  is  that  by  which  we  are  defended 
by  that  animal. 

A  BARKEN,  according  to  Skinner-^^'  Vox  in  comitatu 
Wilts  usitatissima,  Atrium,  a  Yard  of  a  house,  vel  a 
verbo  To  Barr;  vel  a  Germ.  Bergen^  abscondere;  A.-S. 
Beojijan,  munire,  q.  d.  locus  clausus,  respectu  sc.  agro- 
rom." 

A  HAUBERK.  Vossius,  Wachter  and  Caseneuve  con- 
cur in  its  etymology. — "  Halsberga  vel  Halsperga^  vox 
est  Saxonica,  proprieque  signat  thoracem  ferreum,  sive 
armaturam  colli  et  pectoris;  ab  HalSy  collum,  et  Bergen, 
tegere,  protegere,  munire.     Quoroodo  et  in  Legg.  Ri- 
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pnariis.  cap.  36.  §.11.  Bainberga^  pro  ocrea*,  sive  crarum 
armatura." —  Vossius.  De  vitiis  sermoniSy  lib.  2.  cap.  9. 

The  French,  in  their  accustomed  manner  changing  the 
L  in  I3al]r  to  u,  made  the  word  hauberg  :  and  the  Ita- 
lianS;  in  their  manner,  made  it  usbkrgo. 

A  BURGH  or  BOROUGH  meant  formerly  a  fortified  Tbtwi  f* 

[Spenser  says  unadvisedly : — 

**  By  that  which  I  have  read  of  a  BOROUGH,  it  8igDi6eth  a  Free 
Towne,  which  had  a  principali  ofBcer,  called  a  Headborougb,  to 
become  ruler^  and  undertake  for  all  the  dwell^^  under  him.'' 

Spenser.  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Again — 

''  A  BOROGH,  as  I  here  use  it,  aod  as  the  old  lawes  still  use  it, 
is  not  a  BOROUGH  towne^  as  they  now  call  it,  that  is,  a  franchised 


*  [The  Boot  was  much  used  by  the  ancients,  by  the  foot  as 
wdl  as  the  horsemeD.  It  ^ras  catted  by  the  ancient  Romans  ocrea ; 
io  middle-age  writers,  greva,  gambera,  benberga,  bainbarga,  and 
bemberga.  The  boot  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the 
Carians.  It  was  at  first  made  of  leather^  afterwards  of  brass  or 
iron,  and  was  proof  both  against  cuts  and  thrusts.  It  was  from 
this  that  Homer  calls  the  Greeks  brazen-booted.  The  boot  only 
covered  half  the  1^;  some  say  the  light  leg,  which  was  more  ad* 
▼anced  tlian  the  left,  it  being  advanced  forward  in  an  attack  with 
the  sword  ;  but  in  reatity  it  appears  to  have  been  used  on  either 
teg,  and  sometimes  on  both.  Those  who  fought  with  darts  or  other 
missile  weapons,  advanced  the  left  leg  foremost,  so  diat  this  only 
was  booted. — Eneyclopadia  Britanmca,  vol.  3.  pag.  393.] 

t  [Bourguignons  or  Burgundians  one  of  the  Northern  nations 
who  overran  the  Roman  empire  and  settled  iu  Gaul.  They  were 
of  a  great  stature,  and  very  warlike ;  for  which  reason  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  the  Great  engaged  them  in  his  service  against  the  Ger- 
mans. They  lived  in  tents  which  were  close  to  each  other,  that 
they  might  the  more  readily  unite  in  arms  on  any  unforeseen  attack. 
These  conjunctions  of  tents  they  called  burgs;  and  they  were  to  them 
what  towns  are  to  us. — Encyclapadia  Britannica,  vol.  3.  pag.  486.] 
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towiie>  but  II  main  pledge  of  100  free  persons,  therefixc  called  a 
free  BOROUGH  or  (as  you  say)  Fiand-plegium :  for  BORH  m  old 
Saxon  ftignifieth  a  pledge  or  surety,  and  yet  it  is  so  used  widi  us 
in  some  speeches,  as  Chaucer  saith>--^St  John  to  BORROW;' 
that  is»  for  assurance  and  Warranty ^^ 

Spenser.  Fiew  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

For  BERiA,  see  Encyclopffidia  Britannica,  where  I 
think  the  Encyclopedist  is,  without  and  a^inst  all  rea- 
son, misled  by  Du  Fresne,  who  is  himself  misled.] 

A  BCRROW  for  rabbets  &c.  is  a  defended  or  protected 
place :  to  which  a  warren  is  synonymous,  meaning  the 
same  thing :  for  warrek  is  the  past  participle  of  pejiian, 
defendere,  protegere,  tueri. 

"  Foxis  han  BORWIS  or  dennes,  and  Briddis  of  the  eir  han 
nestis;  but  mannes  sone  hath  not  where  he  shal  reste  his  hede.'' 
Mattheu,  chap.  8.  ver.  £0. 

[War.— -On  J^ipim  bocum  uj*  pjS  J«it  Saul  paej" 
jecojien  ajiej^  to  c^mje  on  If-pahela  pGODG.  pp 
(an)>e  hi;  polbon  pimne  pGRIGND  habban  j>e  hi  ^e- 

heolbe  pi%  ])aet  hae}?ene  pole ):>past  }>a  Samuel  pdbt 

fat  Uobe.  anb  Dob  him  UepAFODe  «at  hij  jretton 
him  to  kininje  Saul  CifCf  pinu.  anb  he  f i%%an  pixobe 
peopeptij  jeapa  paec.  anb  fat  pole  Bej?6ROD6. 

JSlfric.  de  Veteri  Testamento,  pag.  13. 

lit  hip  pole  ^eheolb  butan  aslcum  CeF60bTe. 

Id.  pag.  14.] 

A  BOROWE  was  formerly  used  for  what  we  now  call  a 
Security  J  any  person  or  thing  by  which  repayment  is  se- 
cured; and  by  which  the  Lender  is  defended  or  gruarded 
from  the  loss  of  his  loan. 

"  Thou  broughtcst  me  BOROWES  my  biddings  to  fulfyll." 

Vis.  of  P.  Ploughman f  fol.  5.  pag.  2. 
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"  For  I  dare  be  his  boM  BOROWE  tbat  do  bet  will  he  neuer.*' 
Tm.  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  47.  pag,  «• 

**  And  I  will  be  your  BOROW  ye  shall  haue  bred  and  doth/* 

/(i.  foi.llo.pag.l. 

''  We  fyode  in  the  lyfe  of  saynt  Nycholas»  that  a  lewe  lente  a 
crysten  man  a  gietfe  aomme  of  golde  unto  a  certayne  daye,  and 
toke  no  sykemesse  of  him»  but  his  fayth  aud  saynt  Nycholas  to 
DOROW£.'* — Dines  and  Pauper,  2d  comm.  cap.  9* 

^  1  praye  God  and  saynt  Nycholas  that  was  thy  BOROWE^  that 
barde  vengeauoce  come  to  the." — Ibid.  cap.  9* 

^  Yf  the  Borower  upon  usure  fayle  of  his  daye  of  payment,  he 
that  is  his  BOROWE  may  paye  that'moneye  wiUi  the  ustite  to  the 
Lener,  and  do  his  dettour  for  whome  he  is  BOROWE  paye  to  hym 
ayen  that  moueye  with  the  usure.  For  it  is  to  the  BOROWE  none 
usure."— JUd.  7th  comm.  cap.  25. 

['<  St.  John  to  BORROW.''  Chaucer. 

^  This  was  the  first  sourse  of  shepheards  sorrow^ 
That  now  nill  be  quitt  with  biule  nor  BOROW." 

Shepheards  Calender:  May. 

"  Nay,  say  I  thereto,  by  my  dear  BORROWE, 
If  I  may  rest,  I'nill  live  in  sorrowe."  Ibid. 

^  They  boast  they  ban  the  devill  at  commaund. 
But  aske  hem  Uierefore  what  they  ban  paund : 
Marrie !  that  great  Pan  bought  with  deare  BORROW, 
To  quite  it  from  the  blacke  bowre  of  sorrow." 

Ibid.  September. 

**  Like  valiant  champions  aduance  forth  your  standardea,  and 
assay  whether  your  enemies  can  decide  and  try  the  title  of  battule 
by  dint  of  sword ;  auaunce,  I  say  again,  forward,  my  captaines, 
—Now  Ssunt  George  to  borrow  let  us  set  forward." 

Jloliiished  {after  Hall),  Richard  3d. 
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^  Tbe  knyght  was  (kyre  and  s^  in  STOUR."* 

Rom.  of  the  Rou,  fol.  126.  pag.  I.  col.  1. 

'<  They  fight,  and  bringen  horse  and  man  to  grounde, 
And  with  her  axes  out  the  braynes  quel. 
But  in  the  laste  STOURB,  so&e  to  tel. 
The  foike  of  Troy  hem  sehien  ao  misledeo 
That  with  the  worse  at  night  h<Hne  they  fleden/' 

Troylm,  boke  4.  fed.  182,  pag.  €.  col.  l. 

**Lo9L  greet  sttbtno  was  maid  in  the  see^  so  that  the  litil 
Miip  was  hiHd  with  wawys.'' — MattheUf  chap.  8.  ver.£4. 

^  There  found  Sir  Bors  more  greater  defence  in  that  kni^t  then 
hee  wend,  for  that  Sir  Priden  was  a  full  good  knight,  and  hce 
wounded  Sir  Bors  full  euill  and  hee  him  againe.  But  euer  this 
Sir  Priden  held  the  STOUKE  in  like  hard/' 

Hisi.  of  Prince  Arthur,  Sd  part.  chap.  72. 

^  Then  began  a  great  STURRE  and  much  people  was  there 
slaine." — Ibid.  chap.  154. 

<<  He  in  the  midst  of  all  this  STURRE  and  route, 
Gan  bend  his  browe,  and  moue  himselfe  about.'* 

Songes  Sfc.  By  the  Earle  of  Surr^  tfe.  fol.  89*  pag.  2. 

**  And  afker  those  braue  spirits  in  aD  those  baleful  STOWBS 
Tliat  with  Duke  Robert  went  against  the  pagan  powers." 

Poljfolbion,  song  16. 

^  Such  strange  tumultuous  STIRS  upon  this  strife  ensue." 

Ibid,  song  4. 

"  Who  with  the  same  pretence 

In  Norfolk  rds'd  such  STIRS,  as  but  with  great  expence 
Of  blood  was  not  appeas'd.'*  Ibid,  song  22. 

''  Better  redresse  was  entended,  then  your  UPSTIRRES  and  ud- 
quietnesse  coulde  obtaine." — Hurt  of  Sedition.  By  Sir  J.  Cheke. 

"  Your  pretensed  cause  of  this  monstrous  STURRE,  is  to  en- 
crease  mens  welth."— J6u2. 

**  How  daungerous  it  is  to  make  STURRES  at  home»  when  they 
doe  not  only  make  ourselues  weake,  but  also  our  eninues  stronge." 

Ibid. 
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[^  In  religioD  and  libertie  were  sayd  to  be  of  many  men  the 
very  cause  of  all  these  STURRIES." 

12.  Ascham,  in  a  Letter  to  L  Jsstely,  pag.  7.] 

Sturt  is  formed  in  the  usual  manner  from  stour, 
fcup.    Stur-ed,  Stur'd,  Sturt. 

**  Dolorus  my  lyfe  I  led  in  STURT  and  pane/' 

Douglas,  booke  2.  pag.  41 . 

**  Hyr  moder,  quham  sa  sone  full  desolate 
Yone  fals  se  reuer  wyl  leif  in  STURT,  God  wate.** 

Ibid,  booke  ?•  pag.  219« 

''  Suflb"  me  swelt,  and  end  this  cruel  lyfie, 
Quhil  doutsum  is  yit  all  syc  STURT  and  strifie.^ 

Und.  booke  8.  pag.  ^3. 

A  START  and  a  stir  require  neither  instance  nor  ex- 
planation. 

By  the  accustomed  addition  of  ij  or  y,  to  stour  or 
ftup,  we  have  also  the  adjective  sturdy,  and  the  French 
Estoufdi,  Etourdi. 

Storm — ihe  past  participle  of  Str^jinuan^  agitare,  fu- 

rere. 

> 

Day — is  the  past  participle  Daj,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Da^an,  lucescere.  By  adding  the  participial  termina* 
tion  £K  to  Da;^  we  have  Dajen  or  dawn  already  men- 
tioned. 

I  told  you  some  time  since  that  a  churn  is  the  past 
participle  Eypen,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  E^pan,  Scypan, 
vertere,  revertere;  and  that  it  means  Turned,  Turned 
about,  or  Turned  backwards  and  forwards.  This  same 
verb  E^'pan,  gives  us  also  the  following. 
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Char 

Chair,  chair 

Chewr 

Chur-worh 

Car 

Cardinal 

Cart 

Char-woman,  charcoal 

Chair-man 

Chariot,  charioteer 

A-JAR 

To  Jar 
Latin,  carrus,  carpo,  carbo.] 

'<  A  woman,  and  commanded 
By  such  poore  passion  as  the  maid  that  milkes 
And  does  the  meanest  CHARES  V 

Aniofuf  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  S64. 

''  And  when  thou  hast  done  this  CH  ARE^  lie  giue  thee  leaue 
To  play  till  doomesday/'  Ibid.  pag.  367. 

''  That  CHAR  is  CHAR'D;  ad  the  good  wife  said,  when  she 
hang'd  her  husband." — Ray*s  Proverbs,  pag.  182. 

"  Here's  twoCHEWRES  CHEWR'D  :  when  wisdom  is  employ'd 
'Tis  e?tT  thus.''    BeaumofU  and  Fletcher.  Martial  Maid. 

"  All's  CHARD  when  he  is  gone."  Ibid.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

■  — -^— — ■-  .1  I ,  '         — 

*  Mr.  Steevens,  at  tins  passage,  cites   Heywood's  Hope  of 
Lucrece: 
**  Sbe»  like  a  good  wife,  is  teaching  her  servants  sundry  CHARES." 

And  Promos  and  Cassandra : 
''  Well»  1  must  trudge  to  do  a  certain  CHARE.'' 
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"  hjke  as  ane  bull  dois  nimmeBing  and  rare^ 
Quhen  he  eschapis  hurt  one  the  altare. 
And  CHARRIS  by  the  ax  with  his  nek  wycht, 
Gif  on  the  forehede  the  dynt  hittis  not  richt." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  pag.  46. 

''  The  mtches  of  Lapland  are  the  Diuel's  CHARE-women." 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Itm. 

"  Charre  folks  are  never  paid." — Ray*s  Proverbs,  pag.  87- 

^  The  pyping  vnnd  blaw  up  the  dure  ON  CHAR." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  83. 

*'  Ane  Schot  windo  unschet  ane  litel  ON  CHAR." 

Ibid.  Prol.  to  booke  7.  pag.  202. 

Menage,  Minshew,  Junius,  Skinner,  &c.  have  no  re- 
source for  the  derivation  of  chair,  but  the  Greek  xa6^ga; 
in  which  they  all  agree.  But,  though  they  travel  so  far 
for  it,  none  of  them  has  attempted  to  shew  by  what  step^ 
they  proceed  from  xai^ga  to  chair.  The  process  would 
be  curious  upon  paper.  But  xuOsigcc,  though  a  Seat,  is  not 
a  CHAIR ;  nor  does  it  convey  the  same  meaning.  Chair 
is  a  species  of  Seat.  It  is  not  a  fixed,  but  a  moveable 
seat;  Turned  about  and  Returned  at  pleasure :  and  from 
that  circumstance  it  has  its  denomination :  It  is  a  chair- 
seat 

Car*,  cart,  chariot,  &c.  and  the  Latin  carrus  are 
the  same  participle.  This  word  was  first  introduced  into 
the  Roman  language  by  Caasar,  who  learned  it  in  his 
war  with  the  Germans.  Vossius  mistakingly  supposes 
it  derived  from  Currus. 

*  [A  remarkable  floating  island  in  this  country. — Adjoining 
Easthwaite- water,  near  Hawkshead,  Lancashire,  there  is  a  tarn 
(or  small  lake)  called  Priestpot,  upon  which  is  an  island,  contain- 

VOL.  II.  O 
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So  CH  AR-coal  is  wood  Turned  coal  by  fire*.  We  borrow 
nothing  here  from  Carbone ;  but  the  Latin  etymologists 
must  come  to  ua  for  its  meaning,  which  thejt  cannot  find 


ing  about  a  rood  of  land,  mostly  covered  with  willows  ;  some  of 
them  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high.    This  idwd  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  The  Car.     At  the  breaking  up  of  the  severe  frost 
in  the  year  179^y  a  boy  ran  into'  the  house  oT  the  proprietor  of  this 
island,  who  lived  within  view  of  itj,  and  told  him  that  **  \m  Car  was 
ooming  up  the  Tam.^   The  proprietor  and  his  family  soon  proved 
the  truth  of  the  boy's  report,  and  beheld  with  astonishment,  not 
*'  Birnam-wood  removed  to  Dunsinane !"  but  the  woody  island 
approaching  them  with  slow  and  majestic  motion.   It  rested,  how- 
ever, before  it  reached  the  edge  of  the  tarn,  and  afterwards  fre- 
quently changed  its  position  as  the  wind  directed  ^  being  sometimes 
seen  at  one  side  of  the  lake,  which  is  about  two  hundred  yards 
across,  and  sometimes  in  the  centre.     It  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  long  sepemted  from  the  bed  of  the  lak^  and  only  fastened  by 
some  of  the  roots  of  the  trees^  which  were  probably  bpolMft  by  the 
extraordioary  rise  of  the  water  on  the  melting  of  the  ice. 

Charrue^  the  French  name  for  a  plough.  A  carpenter,  in  French 
Ckarpentier.    Ckarta,  Lat. 

Charterparty.  "  The  present  Boyer  says  the  word  comes  from 
hence,  that  per  medium  charta  incidebatur,  et  sic  fiebat  charta 
partita ;  because,  in  the  time  when  notaries  were  less  common, 
there  was  only  one  instrument  made  for  both  parties :  this  they  cut 
in  two,  and  gave  each  his  portion ;  joining  them  together  at  their 
return,  to  know  if  each  had  done  his  part" 

Encychpadia  Britarmica,  Edit,  Sd.  1797.  vol.  4.  pag.  d60.] 

*  [**  I  no  longer  see  the  human  heart  CUAE'd  in  the  flame  of  it^ 
own  vile  and  paltry  passions." 

Mr.  Currants  Speech  for  Otren  Kirwan,  Edit.  1805.; 

t  Carbo,  say  the  Latin  etymologists,  from  Careo  ;  quia  care 
flammft.    Or  from  H$ipf»,  arefacio.    Or  from  the  Chaldaic. 
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elsewhere.    As  they  miist  likewise  for  Cardo*;  that  on 
which  the  door  is  Turned  and  Returned. 

**  This  is  the  station  of  the  cause>  the  argument  and  material  of 
aD  Paales  pistels,  even  the  tredsole  of  groundsole  wberupon,  as  the 
doiB  is  Turned  and  Returned,  so  are  all  his  ai^gumentes  and  proces 
therupon  treated  and  retreated/' 

Declaration  S^c.  against  loye,  fol.  25.  pag.  L 

A  CHURrworm  is  so  called,  because  it  is  Turned  about 
wi&  great  eelerky. 

To  set  the  door  or  the  window  achar,  which  we  now 
write  AJAR  (or,  as  Douglas  writes  it,  on  char)  is  to  put 
it  neither  quite  open  nor  quite  sbut,  but  on  the  turn  or 
R£TURir  to  either. 

A  CHAR- woman  is  one  who  does  not  abide  in  the  house 
where  she  works,  as  a  constant  servant,  but  Returns  home' 
to  her  own  place  of  abode,  and  Returns  again  to  her 
work  when  she  is  required. 

A  CHAR,  when  used  alone,  means  some  single  separate 
ac^  such  as  we  likewise  call  a  Turn,  or  a  Bout,  not  any 
UDiotermitted  coherent  business  or  employment  of  long 
continaance.    And  in  the  same  sense  as  char  was  for- 

*  "  C aRDO  unde  sit,  docere  conatus  Servius  ad  1  ^n. :  Cardo 
inquit,  dictus,  quasi  cor  januse,  quo  movetur,  ato-^^  xapliUi.  Etf 
Isidorus,  lib.  xv.  cap.  vii.  Cardo,  inquit,  est  locus  in  quo  ostium 
mtitur  et  semper  movetur,  dictus  avo'  ly^i  Kaphas ;  quod,  quasi* 
Cor  horabem  lotilm,  ita  ille  cuneus  januam  regat  ac  moveat. 
Unde  et  proverbiale  est.  In  cardine  rem  esse. 

"  De  etymo  longe  verisimiliora  sunt  quse  Mardnius  adfert  : 
Dempe  ut  xarot  fisraisfriv  sit  a  xpa^,  hoc  est,  hamus,  vel  aliud  ex 
quo  qaid  suspenditor.  Vel  a  itpaSaa>,  hoc  est  agito :  in  cardinibus 
enim  janua  agitatur  vertiturque.  Horum  alterum  malim  quam  ut 
vel  sit  a  xpeermofjirmter  teneo ;  quia  januam  retinet.  Vel  a  xaprog 
pro  xparos,  hoc  est,  robur,firmitas,  quam  janua  in  solis  cardinibus 
habet.**— G.  J.  Vonsins. 

o2 
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merly  used,  we  now  use  the  word  Tlim. I'll  bave  a 

Bout  with  him.— -ril  take  a  Turn  at  it— That  Turn  is 
served — (Which  is  equivalent  to— That  char  is  char'd; 
though  not  so  quaintly  expressed,  as  it  would  be  by  saying 
— ^That  Turn  is  Turned.) — One  good  Turn  deserves  an- 
other.    All  these  are  common  phrases. 

i€ jjoe  my  lord  of  Canterbury 

A  shrewd  Tume;  and  hee's  your  friend  for  euer.** 

a  ^...^Pajge  geldeoi  gang  thy  gait. 
And  du  thy  Turns  betimes :  or  Pis  gar  take 
Thy  new  breikes  fra'  thee,  and  thy  dublet  tu.'' 

Sad  Shepherd. 

"  Gi*  me  my  tankard  there,  hough.  It's  six  a  clock :  I  should 
ha'  carried  two  Turns,  by  this." 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  1.  see.  4. 

F. 

What  is  the  name  of  that  fish  which  one  of  your 

friends 

H. 

Oh !  you  mean  my  gentle  and  amiable  friend,  Michael 
Pearson :  forty  long  years  my  steady  and  uniform  accom- 
plice and  comforter  in  all  my  treasons  ;  equally  devoted 
with  myself  to  the  rights  and  happiness  of  our  country- 
men and  fellow-creatures ;  which,  for  the  last  forty  years 
in  this  country  has  by  some  persons  been  accounted  the 
worst  of  treason.  Yes  :  It  was  char  that  he  sent  us: 
and  I  believe  with  Skinner,  that  it  is  so  called — *^  quia 
hie  piscis  rapide  et  celeriter  se  in  aqua  vertit." 

YARElare  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Yard  j  verb  Ttfjijan,  liypian,  To  Prepare :  and  it  is 
formed  in  the  accustomed  manner,  by  changing  the  cha- 
racteristic letter  y  to  a.     Yare  means  Prepared. 
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''  The  winde  was  good,  the  ship  was  YARE, 
Thei  toke  her  leue,  aod  forth  tbei  fare." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  101.  pag.  £.  col.  I. 

^  In  all  hast  made  hir  YAR£ 
Towarde  hir  suster  for  to  fare." 

Ibid.  fol.  114.  pag.  1.  col.£. 

''  And  bad  the  maister  make  hym  TAR£« 
Tofore  the  wynde  for  he  wolde  fare," 

Ibid.  lib.  8.  fol.  184.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

'*  This  Tereus  let  make  his  shyppes  YARE, 
And  into  Greece  himselfe  is  forth  yfare." 

Chaucer.  Phylomene,  fol.  218. 

''  I  do  desire  to  leamei  Sir :  and  I  hope,  if  you  haue  occasion 
to  use  me  for  your  owne  Tume,  you  shaU  find  me  YAR£.  For 
truly.  Sir,  for  your  kindnesse,  I  owe  you  a  good  TumeJ* 

Meature  for  Measure,  pag.  76. 

A  YARD,  to  mete,  or  to  measure  with  (before  any  cer- 
tain extent  was  designated  by  the  word)  was  called  a 
(Det-jeapb,  or  TOcte-jypb,  or  Mete-yard^  i.  e.  something 
Prepared  to  mete  or  to  measure  with.  This  was  its  ge- 
neral name :  and  that  prepared  extension  might  be  formed 
of  any  proper  materials.  When  it  was  of  wood,  it  was 
formerly  called  a  yardwand,  i.  e.  a  Wand  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  By  common  use,  when  we  talk  of  men- 
suration, we  now  omit  the  preceding  word  Mete,  and  the 
subsequent  Wand;  and  say  singly  a  yard. 

Yar-en,  Yar'n,  Yam,  has  been  already  explained  (p.  80). 

To  those  participles  noticed  by  me  in  the  beginning 
of  our  conversation,  and  which  terminated  in  ed,  t,  and 
£N^  I  have  now  added  those  which  are  also  formed  from 
the  same  verbs  by  a  change  of  the  characteristic  letter. 
And  I  may  now  proceed  to  other  verbs  which,  by  a  change 
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of  the  characteristic  i  or  r,  have  forauhed  the  language 
with  maay  other  supposed  Nouns,  which  are  really  Par- 
ticiples. 

Dot. — Skinner  says  "  Muci  globus  vel  grumus,  fort 
a  Teut.  JhttCTj  ovi  vitellus,  i.  e.  Muci  crassioris  globus 
vitello  ovi  incrassato  similis."  Johnson  says — '^  It  seems 
rather  corrupted  from  Jot'' 

Dot  is  merely  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  Dyttan,  occludere,  obturare,  To  Stop  up^  To  Shut  in. 
It  has  the  same  meaning  as  Dytteb,  Dittedj  occlusum. 
It  is  not  "  made  to  mark  any  place  in  a  writing ;"  but  is, 
what  we  call,  a  full  stop.  The  verb  To  Dit^  To  Stop  up, 
is  used,  in  its  participle,  by  Douglas : 

**  The  riuaris  WTTIT  with  dede  corpsia  wox  rede 
Under  bodyis  bullerand ;  for  sic  multitude 
Of  slauchter  he  maid,  quhil  Exanthus  the  flude 
Mycht  fynd  no  way  to  rin  unto  the  see."  Booke  5.  pag.  155. 


gemerentque  repieti 


AD;ine3,  nee  reperire  viam  atque  e?olvere  posset 
In  mare  se  Xanthus." 

Lid  '^  Theye  words,  though  seeoungly  of  such  dif- 
LoT  I  ferent  significations,  have  all  but  one  mean- 
Bj^ot  >ing:  viz.  Cov^redy  Hidden^  And  the  only 
Glade 
Cloud  ^ 


difference  is  in  their  modern  distinct  appli- 
cation or  different  subaudition. 


Lid  and  lot  were  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  written  )3lib 
and  l^Mot ;  s^d  these,  by  th^  change  of  the  characteristic 
letter  i  to  i  short  and  to  o  (as  Writ^  Wrote^  Wroot,  Wrat, 
WratCf  of  Ppitan,  To  TTnfe*)  are  the  regular  past  tense, 

*  [Puttenbam  in  bis  Arte  ofEngK$h  P^^,  epea);^^  of  Thomas 


and  tiierefore  past  participle  of  ))ltt)tt)l,  t^gere,  operire, 
To  Cover.  The  Anglo-Saxon  participle  fthb,  suppressing 
the  aspirate,  is  the  English  lid,  i.  e.  that  by  which  any 
thing  (vessel^  box,  &e»)  is  Ckwred. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  participle  J^lob  or  l3lot,  suppressing 
the  aspirate,  is  the  English  lot,  i.  e.  (something)  Covered 
or  Hidden. 

"  Playeng  at  the  dyce  standeth  in  LOttE  and  kti^ture  of  the 
dyce/*-«-jDittM  and  Pauper,  Ist  comm.  cpp.  38. 

So  we  say— To  draw  lots*  And  To  put  aay  thing  to 
the  LOT. 

Indifferently  with  IMiban  our  ancestors  used  Be^hliban 
and  Ge-hhban^  with  the  same  meaning. 

Be-hlob  or  Be-hlot  is  the  regular  past  tense  Bui  past 
participle  of  Be-hhban,  tegere ;  which  is  become  our  En- 
glish BLOT :  and  you  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  a  blot 
upon  any  tiling  extends  just  as  £eur  aa  that  thing  is  Co- 
veredy  and  no  further* 

Ee-hlyb,  Ce-hlib,  Ce-hlob,  Ire-hlab,  is  the  regular 
past  tense  and  past  participle  of  C e-hhban :  and  Ge-hlab, 
is  become  the  English  glade  ;  applied  to  a  spot  Covered 
or  Hidden  with  trees  or  boughs. 


Chaloner,  says— ''that  other  genderoan  who  WRATE  the  late 
Shepheardes  Calender.^ 

*'  And«  her  before,  the  vile  Edchaonler  Mife^ 
Figuring  strtfunge  character  of  his  art : 
With  Kvfifg  blood  be  those  cbamcters  wrate/* 

Faerie  Queene^  hcxk  3.  cant.  12.  st.  31. 
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[««  '■  the  loyoos  shade 

Which  shielded  them  against  the  boyliog  heat, 
And  with  greene  bougbes  decking  a  gloony  GLADE, 
About  the  fountaine  like  a  girlond  made.*^ 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  ?•  si  4. 

.    **  At  last  he  came  unto  a  gloomy  GLADE, 

Covered  with  boughes  and  shrubs  from  heavens  light/* 

Ibid,  book  2.  cant  7.  st  3. 

"  Upon  our  way  to  which  we  weren  bent, 
We  chauDst  to  come  foreby  a  covert  GLADE." 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  2.  st  16. 

'<  Farre  in  the  Forrest,  by  a  hollow  GLADE 
Covered  with  mossie  shrubs,  which  spredding  brode 
Did  underneath  them  make  a  gloomy  shade.'' 

Ibid.  cant.  4.  st  \S. 

«  Tifl  that  at  length  unto  a  woody  GLADE 
He  came,  whose  covert  stopt  his  further  sight.'' 

Ibid.  cant.  5.  st  17. 

"  For  noon-day's  heat  are  closer  arbours  made, 
And  for  fresh  ev'ning  air  the  op'ner  GLADE.'' 

Dryden's  Fall  of  Man,  act  S.  see.  1. 

*'  Within  that  wood  there  was  a  covert  GLADE." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant  5.  st  !?• 

*^  Into  that  forest  farre  they  thence  him  led« 
Where  was  their  dwelling;  in  a  pleasant  GLADE 
With  mountsunes  rownd  about  environed 
And  mightie  woodes,  which  did  the  valley  shade."  lb.  st39. 

''  —  As  doth  an  eger  hound 
Thrust  to  an  hynd  within  some  covert  GLADE." 

Ibid,  book  4.  cant  6.  st  12. 

**  Unto  those  woods  he  turned  backe  agidne^ 
Full  of  sad  anguish  and  in  heavy  case : 
And  finding  there  fit  solitary  place 
For  wofull  wight  chose  out  a  gloomy  GLADE, 
Where  hardly  eye  mote  see  bright  heavens  face." 

Ibid,  cant  7.  st  38.] 
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From  the  same  participle,  I  suppose^  is  fonned  our 
English  word  cloud*.  Gehlody  Gehhudy  Glaudj  Claud. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Latin  word  Nubes  was  formed 
from  Nubere;  which  means  To  Cover. — ^^Quia  coelum 
Nubit,  i.  e.  operit  ;*'  says  Varro,  And  therefore  Nupta 
(i.  e.  Nubitay  Nubtd)  is  Femmc  Couverte. 

In  the  same  manner, 

Lock    l  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Loc,  Beloc,  are  the  re- 
BLocKjgolar  past  participles  of  L^can,  Be-I;y^can, 
obserare,  claudere. 

So 

Last  1  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ftl«fte  and  Be-hla?j-te, 
Ballast  /are  the  past  participles  of  }:)lasftan  and  Be- 
hlaejiran,  onerare.  The  French  Lester  is  the  same  word, 
dismissing  the  aspirate,  and  changing  the  Anglo-Saxon 
infinitive  termination  an  for  the  French  infinitive  ter- 
mination ER. 

*  ''  Cloud  videtur  esse  a  xXuScov,  fluctus,  unda ;  quod  nubes 
undatim  veluti  fluctuent  in  media  aeris  redone :  vel  quod  imbres 
nubibus  fuses  horridus  undarum  de  montibus  decidentium  fragor 
et  minax  exiestuaotium  consurgentiumque  torrentium  fades  con- 
sequi  soleat." — Junius. 

"Cloud,  Nubes,  Minshew  deflectit  a  Chmdo;  quia  percludit 
et  intercipit  nobis  solem.  Somner  a  Clod  et  Clodded;  quia  sc. 
est  vapor  concretua :  sed  utr.  violentum  est.  Mer.  Casaub.  tamen 
loDge  violentius  deducit  a  Gr.  ax?^^.  Quid  si  deducerem  ab  A.^S. 
Elat,  Pannus,  nobis  Chut;  quia,  instar  panoi,  solem  obtegere  vi* 
detuT.  Sed  nihil  horum  satisfacit.  Maliem  igitur  a  Belg.  Kladde, 
macula,  litura;  Kladden,  maculare,  foedare;  et  sane  omnino  ut 
macube  seu  Iitur»  chartam  puram,  ita  nubes  aerem  fioedant  et  de- 
turpant :  hoc  tandem  ab  alt.  Klot,  Klotte,  nobis  Chd,  grumus, 
foraiare  forte  an  non  aba  re  esset." — Skiriner. 
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Blase  ^  A  blate  or  Blase  is  Ibe  past  tense  (used  as 

Blast  j  a  participle)  of  Blaepm,  flare  :  By  adding  to 

Blase^  the  participial  termination  ed,  we  have  JStoe^ 

£il»'^,  BLAST. 

Frost — is  the  past  participle  of  Fp^f  an,  To  Freeze. 
By  the  change  of  the  characteristic  r,  the  regular  past 
tense  is  ppofc,  which  we  now  write  Froze:  adding  the 
participial  termination  ed,  we  have  Frosed^  Froid^  Frost. 

[Drum — is  the  past  participle  of  Dpeman,  Dpfman, 
'^  To  make  a  jojiful  noise :"  for  so  the  word  is  used  in 
Psalms  46, 1;  81,  1;  95,  1,  2;  &c. 

Trump  and  trumpet — in  Dutch  tromp,  trompet. 
ItaUan^  tromba,  says  Menage,  '^Da  Tuba,  Truba, 
Trumba,  tromba,  h  derivazione  indubitata,**— And  per- 
haps TRTUMPH-US. 

German^  trompe,  trompette,  trommbtte  ;  Danish^ 
TROMPETTE ;  German,  drommeten,  or  trompeten,  To 
Trumpet:  Swedish,  trumpet.    In  Dutch,  trom.] 

Nod — is  the  past  participle  of  ISnijan,  caput  inclinare* 
The  past  tense  of  ISnijan  is  JSnah.  By  adding  to  bnah 
or  Nah  the  participial  termination  ed,  we  have  Nahed^ 
NaKd,  Nad  (a  broad)  or  nod. 

Oak — A.-S.  3tac.  of  lean. 

Yoke — is  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Ge-ican.  lean,  addere,  adjicere,  augere,  jnngere,  gives 
us  the  English  verb  To  Ich  (now  commonly  written  To 
Eke). 

**  I  speake  too  long,  but 'tis  to|>me  fte  time. 
To  ICH  \t,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  tength*'' 

Merchttt^  rf  Femke,  pag.  173. 
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I/e*i€afi,  hy  Ike  change  of  Ike  ofaamcteiiatic  i  to  o, 
gWe»  us  the  past  teue  and  past  partMUjde  Geoc :  which 
(by  OUT  accustomed  substitution  of  y  for  Ir)  we  now  write 

YOK  or  YOKE. 

''  It  19  fulle  good  to  a  man  whan  he  hath  borne  the  YOK  of  our 
Lorde  from  his  youthe/' — Diues  and  Pauper^  1st  comm.  cap.  21. 

This  same  participle  gives  the  Latin  jvo^m^  and  the 
Italian  Giogo. 

Old  1  by  the  change  of  the  characteristic  i  or  Y,  is  the 
Etd  /past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  Ylban,  Ilban,  To  Rmam,  To  Stay,  To  Con- 
tinuef  To  LtM,  To  Endure,  To  Delay,  To  Dtfer,  morarii 
cuQctari,  tardare,  differre.  And  this  verb  (tfiough  now 
lost  to  the  language)  was  commonly  used  in  the  Anglo<« 
Saxon  with  diat  meaning,  without  any  denotation  of  long 
antiquity.  As  we  now  say — ^A  week  old,  Two  days  old, 
But  a  minute  old. 

'<  As  youth  passeth,  so  passeth  their  beaute.  And  as  they  0LD£^ 
80  they  fade.'^— Dtties  and  Pauper,  4th  comm.  cap.  27. 

^  ThQ  tjme  that  eldeth  our  auncestours 
And  ELDETH  kynges  and  emperours. 
The  tyme  that  hath  all  in  welde 
To  ELDEN  folke.'' 

Rom.  (fthe  RtM,  fol.  1£1.  pag.  2.  cd.  2. 


Ope 
Open 
Gap 
Gape 

Chap 
Chaps  ^ 


Ope  (by  the  change  of  the  characteristic  y 
to  o)  is  the  regular  past  tense  of  Yppan, 
>-aperire,  pandere.  By  adding  to  which  the 
participial  termination  en,  we  have  the  past 
participle  open. 


Pock 
Pocks 
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A  axv  and  a  gape,  are  the  regular  past  tenae  and  past 
participle  of  Jje^fppztty  by  the  change  of  the  charac- 
teristic T  to  A. 

A  CHAP  and  chaps  vary  from  the  foregoing  only  by 
pronooncing  ch  instead  of  g.  But  the  meaning  and  ety- 
mology are  the  same. 

Poke  "^ 

Poke  and  pock  (by  the  change  of  the  cha- 
racteristic r  to  o)  is  the  regular  past  tense 
I  and   past   participle    of  the    Anglo-Saxon 
^^         Pjrcan,  To  Pyke,  or  To  Peck. 

"  Than  cometh  the  Pye  or  the  rauene  and  PTKETH  out  the 
one  eye.  Than  cometh  the  fende  and  PTKETH  out  tfaer  ryght  eje, 
and  maketh  them  lese  conscyence  aneut  God.  After  he  PTKETH 
out  theyr  lyfie  eye.''— Dities  and  Pauper,  9th  comm.  cap.  7- 

''  Heretikes  shall  not  thereby  PIKE  any  matter  of  cauillalioD 
agunst  U8."  Dr.  Martin.  OfPriates  unlauful  Mariages, 

chap.  10.  pag.  IA5. 

PocK  is  so  applied  as  we  use  it ;  because  where  the 
pustules  have  been,  the  face  is  usually  marked  as  if  it 
had  been  picked  or  pecked.  We  therefore  say  pitted  with 
the  small  pocks  (or  pox).  And  the  French — picotS  de 
la  petite  verole.  The  French  Piquer  and  Picoter  are  both 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Py^can. 

Menage  says — **Picote.  On  appelle  ainsi  en  Poitou  la 
petite  verole.  Ce  mot  se  trouve  dans  Rabelais,  4,  62." 
"  Uun  y  avoit  la  Picote,  Tautre  le  tac,  Fautre  la  verole." 
"De  piquer  k  cause  que  le  visage  en  est  souvent 
marqu6.'* 

Smoke — is  the  regular  past  tense  and  past  participle 
of  8mican,  fumare. 
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Pit  1  are  the  past  tense  and  past  partieiple  of  the  ^erb 
Pot  J  To  Pit,  i.  e.  To  Excavate,  To  Sink  into  a  hollow. 

**  Beip  in  the  sorowful  grisle  hellis  POT.'* 

DougkUf  booke  4.  pag.  108. 

'<  First  foyre  and  wde 
Therof  much  dele 
He  dygged  it  in  a  POT."  Sir  T.  Mare's  fVorkes. 

TowN^  Notwithstanding  their  seeming  difference, 
Tun  >these  three  (town,  tun,  ten)  are  but  one 
Ten  J  word,  with  one  meaning;  viz.  Inclosed,  En* 
compassed,  Shut  in :  and  they  only  differ  (besides  their 
spelling)  in  their  modern  different  application  and  sub* 
audition.  It  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past  parti- 
ciple (ten,  tone,  tun,  t:7ne,  tene)  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  T^nan,  To  Inclose,  To  Encompass^  To  Tyne. 

F. 

To  Tyne! 

H. 

Nay,  I  will  not  warrant  that  use  of  the  word  in  modem 
English.  "  To  tyne  (Skinner  says)  adhuc  pro  Sepire 
in  quibusdam  Anglisd  partibus  usurpatur :  si  Verstegano 
fides  sit."  Whether  the  word  be  now  so  used,  I  know  - 
not,  nor  shall  I  give  myself  the  trouble  to  inquire*.  I 
think  it  probable ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  that 
this  verb  was  commonly  so  used  in  that  period  of  our 
language  which  we  call  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  modem  subaudition,  when  we  use  the  word  town, 
is  restricted  to — any   number  of  houses— incfo^erf  to- 

*  [''  The  priest  with  holy  hands  was  seen  to  TINE 
T)^  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine." 
Dry  den's  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  Homer's  IliasJ} 
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geiber.  Formetly  the  English  subaudition  was  more 
extensiTe,  and  embraced  also  any  inchsurt — any  quan- 
tity of  land  &c.  inclosed*. 

^  Sothdi  thei  dispiskleD,  and  thei  wenteu  awei,  another  in  to 
his  TOUK,  for  sothe  another  to  his  marcbaundie/' 

<<  But  they  made  light  of  it,  and  went  Ihdr  wqrs»  one  to  his 
Farm,  another  to  his  aierchandise/''*«JI£attikeir^  cbap.  2d«  ver.  5. 

'<  Whicbe  thing  as  thd  that  lesewiden  hadden  aeyn  don,  thd 
fledden^  and  telden  in  to  the  dtee  and  in  TOUNES/* 

**  When  they  that  fed  them  saw  what  was  done,  they  fled,  and 
went  and  told  it  in  the  city  and  in  the  Ccuntry*^ 

Luke,  chapw  8.  ^er.  SA. 

**  And  aRe  bigunnen  togidre  to  excuse,  the  firste  seide,  I  haue 
bougt  a  TOOK,  and  I  haue  nede  to  go  out  and  se  yt." 

''  And  they  all  with  one  consent  begad  td^  nal6  ensose.  The 
first  said  unto  him,  I  have  bought  a  Piece  of  ground,  and  I  must 
needs  go  and  see  it*** — Ibid,  chap*  14.  ver.  18. 

**  And  he  wente  and  cleuide  to  oon  of  the  burgeys  of  that^uatre, 
and  he  sente  him  in  to  his  TOUN  that  he  shulde  fede  hpggis.** 

**  And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen  of  that  country; 
and  he  sent  him  into  his  Fields  to  feed  swine." 

Ibid.  A^p.  15.  yet.  15. 

M  And  whanne  thei  tedden  him,  thei  tolcen  sum  man  Symoat  of 
Syrenen,  comynge  fro*  the  T0U2f  and  thei  puttiden  to  him  a  cross, 
to  here  aftir  Ibesu/' 

'*  And  as  they  led  him  away,  they  laid  hold  upon  one  Simon  a 
Cyrenean,  coming  out  of  the  Country^  and  on  him  they  laid  the 
cross,  that  he  might  bear  it  aftor  Jesus." — Ibid.  chap.  £3.  ver.  26. 

♦  [Dr.  Beddoes,  in  a  letter  to  me  (H.  Tooke)  Nov.  25,  1805, 
says, — "  Have  you  not  heard,  or  did  not  you  choose  to  mention, 
that  in  the  "W .  of  Cornwall,  every  cluster  of  trees  is  called  a  TOWK 
of  trees, — first  no  doubt  from  the  inclosure,  then  simply  as  a 
group.  To  TYNE  is  still  a  provincialism.-  To  TYNE  a  gap  in  a 
hedge,  means  at  present,  to  fill  it  up." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  to  me  from  Dr.  Beddoes,  Mod.  25,  1805.] 
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A  TUK  (tniDne)  and  its  diminQtlve  Tunnel  (teael^ 
tenel)  is  the  same  participle^  with  the  same  meamn^ ; 
though  now  usually  applied  to  an  inclosure  for  fluids*. 

**  Certain  persons  of  LoDdon  brake  up  the  TVVXM,  in  tbe  wtfde 
of  Comhill,  and  tooke  oute  certayne  peraons  that  thither  were 
committed  by  Sir  Ihoii  Briton,  then  custos  or  gardeyn  of  the  citie/' 

Fabian.  Edwarde  I.  pag.  142, 

F. 

In  this  derivation  of  tujt,  I  suppose  you  know  that 
you  have  only  all  the  etymologists  of  all  the  languages 
of  Europe  against  you :  for  all  of  them  use  thisi  word  : 


*  [**  ToNNA  vel  TUNNA,  vas,  ex  Germanico  ct  fidglco- 
TONNE ;  quo  notatur  vas  yinarium,  reive  similis.  Auctor  vitas 
Philiberti :  '  Rogans  eum  cellarium  ingredi,  et  vas  viaarium,  quod 
TONKA  didtur,  beoedicece/  Hinc  diminutivum  TOKN£LLA, 
vel  TUNNELLA,  vasculum.  M.  loannes  de  Thwrocz  in  chronicifr 
HuDgafids,  secundse  partis  cap«  xcvii :  *  De  vino  expensse  sunt 
centum  et  octoginta  TUNNELLjE.'  Imo  et  virili  genere  TOKEJL- 
LUS  dixere :  forte  ob  diminutionem  eztrita  consona,  ut  a  signiim, 
sigillum^  a  mamma,  mamiUa.  Petrus  CeHensis,  lib.  ix.  Eptst.  v. 
<  Habes  vinum  de  vite  vera  expressum  de  torcolari  cnicii  et  at* 
tractum  aperto  ostio  lateris.  Sicut  enim  TONELLUS  foratur,  ut 
vioum  habeatur :  sic  latus  Christi  lancea  inilitis  apertum  est,  ut 
exiret  aqua  baptismalis^  et  sanguis  nostra  redemptionis/  ToNN£ 
vel  TUNN^  vocabulo  vicinum  est  TINA :  quod  legas  in  Actis 
Thyrsi  et  sociorum  ad  xxviii  Jan.  *  Turn  Sylvanus  jussit  impleri 
TIN  AM  aqua,  et  merso  capite  itgari  pedes  ejus  snrsum,  et  mediam 
partem  corporis,  quae  super  aqua  esset,  fiagellis  caedi/  Imo  et 
Varro  usurpat  in  iv.  de  L.L.  ct  in  1.  de  vita  populi  Romaai,  ut 
quidem  utrobique  in  Conjectaneifl  corrigit  Scaliger ;.  qui  et  apud 
Festum  le^t  TINA ;  ubi  vulgo,  TIHIA,  voBO^vinoarifu  Uusuoque 
hoc,  plane  videntur  TONN-j:  vel  TUNNiE  et  TINiE  vel  TINIiE, 
vocabula  esse  cognata,  et  ab  eadem  origine  profecta." 

Fomi  de  Fit.  Serm.  lib.  2.  cap.  18.  pag.  100.] 
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aad  they  seem  to  agree  that  it  comes  from  the  Latin  Tina^ 
and  Tina  from  the  Greek  Amtg. 

H. 

Do  Aufog  or  Tina  afford  us  any  shadow  of  a  meaning 
to  the  word  tun  ?  If  they  do  not,  such  derivation  is  at 
least  nugatory.  But  Tina  has  no  connection  with  this 
doubtful  Aupog.  Tina  is  itself  from  Tynan :  as  heaps 
of  other  Latin  words,  referred  to  by  our  etymologists 
shall  in  due  time  be  shewn  evidently  to  come  from  Xx&y 
and  not  our  words  from  them. 

F. 

When  different  languages  have  the  same  word,  who 
shall  decide  which  of  the  two  is  original  ? 

H. 
This  circumstance — Its  meanings— shall  decide.  The 
word  is  always  sufficiently  original  for  me  in  that  lan- 
guage where  its  meaning,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  ap- 
plication, can  be  found.  And  seeking. only  meaning, 
when  I  have  found  it,  there  I  stop :  the  rest  is  a  curiosity 
whose  usefulness  I  cannot  discover. 

But  to  proceed  in  our  course. 

However  strange  it  may,  at  first  mention,  appear  to 
you,  TEN  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon*  tj^n,  tm,  ten)  is  like- 
wise the  past  participle  of  Tynan. 

♦  [Ten— pa  TYN  beboba.— ii2  es^— The  TEN  commandments. 

lof  epb  1eop>be  on  ^am  lande  maeplice  hnnb  teonti^  ^eapa  and  TIN 
n>  eacan. — JElfiic.  de  Veteri  TestamaUo. 

Seo  oj^ep  boc  yp  Exobaj  ^ebaten.  ^e  CDoyfef  APRAT  be  ^am 
miclum  tacnnm  anb  be  ^am  TTN  pitom  ^e  pnpbon  }^  jefpetnobe 
Of ep  Phapao^ — nndJ] 
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You  hare  already  seen  that  the  names  of  Colours  have 
a  meaning,  as  a  cause  of  their  denomination ;  and  now 
you  will  find  that  the  names  of  Numerals  have  also  a 
meaning.  So  have  the  Winds^  &c.  In  fact,  all  General 
terms  must  have  a  meaning,  as  the  cause  of  their  impo- 
sition :  for  there  is  nothing  strictly  arbitrary  in  language. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  all  numeration 
was  originally  performed  by  the  fingers,  the  actual  resort 
of  the  ignorant :  for  the  number  of  the  fingers  is  still  the 
utmost  extent  of  numeration.  The  hands  doubled,  closed^ 
or  shut  in^  include  and  conclude  all  number :  and  might 
therefore  well  be  denominated  t^n  or  ten.  For  therein 
you  have  closed  all  numeration* :  and  if  you  want  more, 
must  begin  again,  ten  and  one,  ten  and  two,  &c.  to 
Twaifhtens:  when  you  i^ain  recommence,  Twain-tens 
and  one,  &c. 

Knoll  1  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  EnoU,  En^U,  is  the  past 
Knell  J  participle  of  En^Uan,  To  strike  a  bell. 

Choice — ^was  formerly  written  chose  ;  and  is  the  past 
participle  of  Eifan,  eligere.  To  Chese,  as  it  was  formerly 
written. 

^  Frely  paye  the  ty  the  neyther  worste  ne  beste,  but  as  &ey  oome 
to  hoade  without  CHOSE. — Diues  and  Pauper,  7th  comm.  cap.  13. 


*  Decern,  Anut,  has  also  beau  well  derived  from  Ji^ofMUj  com- 
preheodo— ''  'wofa  ra  Sfp^Soi  nua  (niywKX,^»fnii%mM  r»  yiyi|  warra  tw9 
AfitfMDy. — **  Sed  b»c  (says  Vossius)  allusio  verius  quam  originatio/' 

I  do  not  concur  with  him  in  this  censure. 

[See  Juvenal,  Sat.  10.  And  Csslius^  Rhodiginus,  lib.  ^.  cap.  19. 
et  sequ. — ^To  count  on  the  right  hand,  when  the  number  exceeds 
a  hundred.] 

VOL.  II.  P 
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» Now  thou  migbt  CHE8E 


How  tbou  couetist  to  cal  me,  now  thou  knowst  al  mi  Qames.'' 
Vision  of  P.  Plowman,  pass.  16,  fol.  77.  pag.2. 

"  Then  sayd  Pilate  to  the  maysters  of  the  la  we.  CH£S£  you 
of  the  moost  myghty  men  amonge  you,  and  let  them  holde  these 
maces."— McAodemti^  Gospell,  chap.  I.  (1511.) 

"  I  haue  sette  byfore  you  lyfe  and  dethe,  good  and  euyll,  bless- 
ynge  and  curse^  and  thcrfore  CHESS  the  lyfe." 

Diues  and  Paaper^  Bth  comm.  cap.  13. 

Mint     T  are  the  past  participle  of  CDynejian,  CDyn- 
MoNET  J  jian,  liotare,  To  Mark^  or  To  Coin.  Miney- 
edf  Minyedj  Mindy  Mint :  and  money,  merely  by  chang- 
ing the  characteristic  y  to  o. — ^The  Latin  Moneta*  is  the 
past  participle  of  the  same  Anglo-Saxoa  verb. 

TuoKG  *)  are  the  past  participle  of  Dpinw,  Dpmao, 
Thin    J  decrescere,  minui.    Thong  (in  tilie  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dponj,  Dpanj)  was  still  written  thwong,  long 
after  our  languiage  ceased  to  be  called  Anglo-Saxon. 

"  Forsothe  a  stronger  than  I  shal  come  adir  me,  whos  1  am  not 
worth  to  unbynde  the  THWONG  oi  bbe  sboon. 

Lukef  chap.  3.  ver.  l6. 

'^  He  it  is  that  is  to  comynge  aftir  me,  whiche  is  maid  bifbre 
me,  of  whom  I  am  not  worthi  that  I  unbynde  the  THWONG  <^ 
Iris  shoo.'' — lokny  chap.  I.  ver.  £7- 

**  He  axed  of  the  kynge  so  myche  grounde  as  the  hyde  of  a  bull 
or  other  beste  wolde  compace,  which  the  kynge  to  bym  graunted. 
After  wtocbegraont,  the  sayde  Hengyste  to  the  ende  to  winne  a 
Ifti^e  grounds,  caosyd  the  sayd  bestes  skyn  to  be  cat  into  a  small 
and  slender  THONG. — Fabian,  parte  5.  chap.  85. 

.  *  V6s^us  tells  us  that  HONETA  is  from  Moneo:  ^quod  ideo 
JKOMJ&TA  locator;  quia  note  mscripta  nwmt  nos  autoris  ct  va- 
loris.'' 
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Thin  as  well  as  thokg,  appears  to  hare  been  fora^rly 
written  witli  a  v. 

*^  Aod  then  bee   «ickned  more   wd  more,  and   dried   and 
DWINED  away." — Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d  pwrt.  chap.  175. 


} 


are  one  word  differently  spelled,  and  in 
modem  English  somewhat  differently  ap« 
plied ;  but  have  all  one  meaning :  and,  by 
the  change  of  the  characteristic  letter  y  to 
o,  are  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  Syppan,  Sypepan,  8]^pepian, 


SOEROW"! 

Sorry 
Sore 
[Sour] 
Shrewd 
Shrew   j 
To  Ytx^  To  Molest,  To  came  mischief  to. 

This  participle  was  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  fopp, 
pppe,  pph,  pphj,  PP3,  j^pe,  pp.  And,  long  after 
that  time,  in  English  sorwe,  sorewe,  soor,  &c.  And 
was,  and  is,  the  general  name  for  any  malady  or  disease, 
or  mischief,  or  suffering ;  any  thing  generally  by  which 
one  is  molested,  vexed,  grieved,  or  mischieved.  And 
whoever  attempts  to  pronounce  the  Anglo-Saxon  parti* 
ciple  soRW,  will  not  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  so 
variously  written*. 


*  The  same  change  in  the  written  signs  has  taken  place  in  the 

modem  manner  of  representing  similar  sounds. 

Arwe    -^ 

^  Arrow 

Narwe 

Narrow 

Sparvpe 

Sparrow 

Harwe 

Harrow 

Falwe 

Fallow 

Halm 

Sahtfe    ^ 

>are  become^ 

Hallow 
Sallow 

Wahte 

fVallow 

Yelwe 

Yellow 

BortDe 

Borrow 

Hohve 

Hollow 

Morzoe^ 

L  Morrow. 

p2 
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^  And  Ihem  e&ojrowoyde  al  Gafilee^tecbyiige  in  die  qrmgogis 
of  hem  the  gospel  of  the  rewme,  and  hedinge  al  80&£W£,  ether 
ache,  and  sikenesse  in  the  peple.  And  his  fame  wente  in  to  tl 
Sine,  and  thei  oflfriden  to  him  aDe  men  hauynge  pui,  takun  vdth 
dyaerae  800BI8  and  tormentis.'' 

''  And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues, 
and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner 
rf$ieknes$  and  all  manner  of  dueaus  among  the  people.  And  his 
&me  went  throughout  all  Syria ;  and  they  brought  unto  him  sD 
sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments." 

Matthew,  chap.  4.  ver.  £3, 24. 

''  Marye  Magdaleyn  anoynted  the  blysful  fete  of  our  Lorde 
Ihesu  with  a  precyous  oynement  Judas  was  SOROWE  therof  and 
gnitched." — Dtsiei  and  Pauper,  1st  comm.  cap.  53.    . 

[" 1  am  SORBOV  for  thee : 

By  thine  owne  tongue  thou  art  condemn'd.'' 

CymbeUne,  pag.  S97>  col.  2. 

Malone  ignorantly  says— *'  This  obvious  error  of  the 
press  adds  support  to  Mr.  Steevens's  emendation  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.^'—^u  e.  Sorry  wag.)] 

In  the  same  meaning  we  say — a  sorrt  tale,  a  sorry 
case  or  condition. 

[''  The  heardes  out  of  their  foldes  were  loosed  quight. 
And  he  emongst  the  rest  crept  forth  in  SORT  plight." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  10.  st  58. 

'<  Here  in  this  bottle,  sayd  the  SORT  mayd, 
I  put  the  tears  of  my  contrition.'' 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  8.  st  24. 

^^  Her  bleeding  brest  and  riven  bowels  gor'd. 
Was  closed  up^  as  it  bad  not  beene  SOR'D. 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  12.  st.  38.] 

Junius  says — "  sore,  A.-S.  j^p.  Forte  est  a  c'arfo;,  cu- 
mulus; ut  proprie  olim  accepta  sit  vox  de  tumore  in 
quern  ingens  purulentae  materise  copia  confluit  ac  coacer- 
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vatur.    Rectius  tamen  videri  potest  desumptam  ex  -^/Aifa, 
scabies  late  diffusa  et  alte  defixa.    Vel  a  ervgsiVf  trahere.** 

Skinner  thinks  sore  is  a  contraction  from  the  Latin 
SEVERUS.  And  the  Latin  etymologists  give  us  the  satis* 
faction  of  informing  us,  that  Severus  is  either  satis  verus 
— or  secuSf  hoc  est,  Jtista  verum — or  semper  vems^-^r 
d^^ngog,  venerabilis. 

[*'  There  also  those  two  Pandionian  maides. 
Calling  OQ  Itis,  Ids  evermore. 
Whom,  wretched  boy,  they  slew  with  guiltie  blades ; 
For  whom  the  Thracian  lamenting  SORE, 
Tura'd  to  a  lapwing,  fowlie  them  upbraydes. 
And  fluttering  round  about  them  still  does  sore/' 

Spenser:  FirgiPs  GnaW] 

Shrewd — the  past  participle  of  the  same  verb  S^jipan, 
j^pepan ;  not  by  a  change  of  the  characteristic  letter, 
but  by  adding  ed  to  the  indicative.  It  is  j^/ipeb, 
jyjiepeb ;  which,  I  doubt  not,  is  our  modem  shrewed, 
or  SHREWD.  And  fypP^>  r^P^P^j  is  our  modem  shrewe, 
or  SHREW* :  which  I  believe  to  be  the  indicative  of 
f  Jjiepan ;  and  to  mean, — one  who  vexes  or  molests. 

Shrew  was  formerly  applied  indifferently  to  Males  as 
well  as  to  Females. 

^  The  old  SHREW  Sir  Launcelot  smote  me  downe." 

Hut.  of  Prince  Arthur^  2d  part.  chap.  133, 

'*  Nay^  not  so,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for  that  knight  seemeth  a 
8HREW."--J6Mf.  chap.  143. 

''  Jacob  was  a  good  man,  Ezau  a  SHREWE.** 

Diues  and  Pauper^  Ist  comm.  cap.  20* 

*  By  a  similar  easy  corruption  of  y  to  A,  Sj/rop  becomes  Shrop^ 
Shrup,  Shrub. 
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*'  Be  je  tubgettes  for  Goddes  sake,  not  only  to  good  lordes  aad 
well  xuied^  but  also  to  SHREWES  and  tyrauntes.'' 

Diues  and  Pauper,  4th  comm.  cap.  15. 

^  But  Vulcaous,  of  whom  I  spake. 
He  was  a  SUREWE  in  all  his  youth." 

Gocrvr,  lib.  5.  ibl.  88.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

**  As  our  Saviour  sayd  by  the  wicked  baily,  which  though  he  played 
the  false  SHBEWE  for  his  master,  prouided  yet  wilily  somwhat  for 
himselfe.'' — Sir  T.  More.  Confittaeum  o/*  Tyndalt,  pag*  461. 

Be-shrew  thee  1  (Be-jypepe,  the  imperative  of  Be- 
j^pepian)  i.  e.  Be  thou  fyPF^*  F^P^P^*  i*  ^-  vexed — or, 
May'st  thou  be  vexed,  molested^  niischieved,  or  grieved, 
in  some  matiTier. 

["  Now  much  BESHREW  my  manners  and  my  pride." 

Midmnmer  iligkts  Dreame,  pag.  180.  vq1.2.*] 

Morrow  ^  Mer.  Casaubon  says — "Quis  ad  Graeco- 
MoRN  >rum  verborum  sonos  aures  habet  vel  tan- 
MorningJ  tillum  imbatas,  qui,  cum  audit  solemne 

illud  in  onmium  ore — Gaod-morrouH—non  Grjecos  au- 

dire  se  putet— yaV  ^[ASgap — dicentes  ?" 

Junius  says — **  Ego  A.-S.  maepi^en  olim  suspicabar 
desumptum  ex  GQap  anb  CDseppe,  amplius.  Quoniam 
dies  crastinus  nihil  est  aliud  quam  spatium  vitse  ulterius 
adhucy  eoque  lucro  apponendum." 

•  [Mr.  Steevens  says—"  This  word,  of  which  the  etymology  is 
not  exactly  known,  implies  a  sinister  wish,  and  means  the  same  as 
if  she  had  said— Now  iU  befall  my  manners  &c.  Toilet  says — 
**  See  Mmshew's  etymology  of  it,  which  seems  to  be  an  impre- 
cation or  wish  of  such  evil  to  one,  as  the  venomous  biting  of  the 
8HBEW  mouse." 

See  also  S.  Johnson's  nonsense.] 
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Skinner's  good  senie  does  not  attempt  any  explanation. 

If  we  cannot  believe  with  Casaubon  (and  I  think  we 
cannot)  that  Good  morrow  is  merely  the  Greek  ccyufifjp 
ifAigeof;  or  with  Junius,  that  it  means  a  Dc^  more  ;  you 
will  perhaps  be  induced  to  examine  the  equivalent  words 
of  other  languages ;  in  hopes  of  receiving  some  assistance, 
hints  at  least,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  equivalent 
words  of  other  languages  are  explained  by  their  etymo- 
logists. You  may  be  templed  perhaps  to  inquire  after 
the  Greek  ctvgm,  the  Latin  Cras^  or  the  Italian  and 
French  Dimane  and  Demain.  But  spare  yourself  the 
trouble.  From  the  numerous  labourers  in  those  vine- 
yards, instead  of  the  grapes  you  look  for,  you  will  gather 
nothing  but  thorns. 

Let  us  then  trace  backward  the  use  of  the  word  in  our 
own  language ;  and  try  whether  we  cannot  find  at  home 
the  meaning  of  this  common^  usefiil,  and  almost  neces- 
sary word ;  which  our  ancestors  surely  eould  not  havo 
waited  for,  till  the  Greeks,  or  some  other  nation,  were 
pleased  to  furnish  them  with  it^ 

**  Shorten  my  dayes  thou  canst  with  sudden  sorow 
And  plucke  nights  from  me;  but  not  lend  a  HOnROw.** 

Richard  2d.  fol.  27. 

**  They  sped  theym  to  a  place  or  towne  called  Antoygnye  and 
there  lodged  that  nyghte,  and  uppon  tlie  MOROWE  tooke  their 
journey  toward  Normandy." — FabiarCs  Chronicle,  pag.  253,  254. 

**  Right  so  in  the  MORNING,  afore  day,  he  mette  with  his  man 
and  his  horse*  And  bo  king  Arthur  rode  but  a  soft  pace  ^7/  it  wai 
iti^r^HiU.  of  Prince  Arthur,  Ist  part,  chap.  21. 

"  Well,  said  Queene  Gueneuer,  ye  may  depart  when  ye  will. 
So  early  on  the  MORROW,  or  it  wen  day  she  tooke  her  horse/' 

Und.  chap.  73. 
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<^  Tbu  night  alnde  and  wuha  your  fiwie; 
And|  or  the  day  begin. 
You  shall  rise  earely  in  the  UORNE 

And  so  departe  agune.^  GamU,  chap.  19.  fol.S?.  pag.  1. 

^  Then  Abraham  rose  eariy  up 

In  MORK£  before  the  sunne.''  iiul.  chap. £2.  fol.45.  pag.2. 

**  Woo  be  to  you  that  thynke  unproffytable  thynge,  and  werke 
wycked  thynge  in  your  beddes  in  the  MOROWE  whan  ye  may  not 
slepe.''— Dinei  and  Pauper,  9th  comm.  cap.  1 . 

**  The  nyght  is  passed^  lo  the  MOROWE  graye. 
The  fresshe  Aurora  so  fayre  in  apparence 
Her  lyght  Dawith,  to  voyde  all  offence 
Of  wynter  nyghtes."  Ljife  of  our  Lady,  pag.  7. 

"  Lorde,  in  relese  of  our  wo 
In  hygh  heuenes  thy  mercy  make  endyne 
And  downe  discende^  and  let  thy  grace  shyne 
Upon  us  wretches  in  the  vale  of  sorowe. 
And  Lorde,  do  Dawe  thy  holy  glade  MOROWE.'' 

Ibid.  pag.  IdO. 

"  And  anoon  m  the  MOREWENDE  the  heigeste  preistis  ma- 
kinge  counsdl^  See." — Mark,  chap.  15.  ver.  1. 

**  In  that  nigt  thei  token  no  thyng.  forsothe  the  MOREWN  maad, 
Ihesu  stood  in  the  brynk."**/oAiiy  chap.  21.  ver.  3.  4. 

^  Tha  leiden  hondis  in  to  hem,  and  putdden  hem  to  kepyng  til 
in  to  the  HOREWE,  sotheli  it  was  now  euen." 

Dedis,  chap.  4.  ver.  3. 

"  He  expownede  witnessynge  the  kyngdom  of  God^  fro  the 
HOREWE  til  to  euentide." — Ibid.  chap.  28.  ver.  23. 

From  MORROW,  morn  and  morning,  we  have  traced 
the  words  back  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  what  is  called 
English,  to  Morew,  Mareum,  and  Morewende.  In  the 
next  stage  backward  of  the  same  language,  called  Anglo- 
Saxon,  diey  were  written  CDepien,  CDep^en,  CDejine ;  or 
G3a]%3ene,  CDapne ;  or  OOopp,  CDoji^en,  Q?opn.  And  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the 
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Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb  M6KQA^9  CDejipan, 
(Dippan,  03f  jijizrif  To  Disnpate^  To  DispersCy  To  Spread 
abroad^  To  Scatter. 

The  regular  past  tense  of  CD^ppan  (by  the  accustomed 
change  of  t  to  o)  is  morb  ;  which  (in  order  to  express 
the  latter  r)  might  well  be  pronounced  and  written 
Morew,  as  we  have  seen  it  was ;  and  afterwards  Morotve 
and  MORROW.  By  adding  the  participial  termination  £N 
to  the  past  tense,  we  have  CDepjen,  CDepien,  CDep'n; 
(Dapjen,  G3ap'n ;  CDopjen,  CDopn;  or  Morewen,  Morew'n, 
Mor'n  :  according  to  the  accustomed  contraction  of  all 
other  participles  in  our  language*. 

Morrow  therefore,  and  morn  (the  former  being  the 
past  tense  of  QOyppan,  without  the  participial  termination 
£n;  and  the  latter  being  the  same  past  tense,  with  the 
addition  of  the  participial  termination  en)  have  both  the 
same  meaning,  viz.  Dissipated,  Dispersed.  And  whenever 
either  of  those  words  is  used  by  us,  Clauds  or  Darkness 
are  subaud.  Whose  dispersion'^  (or  the  time  when  they  are 
Aspersed)  it  expresses. 

*^Dileguate  intomo  s'eran  le  nubi. — It  was  the  mor* 
BOW  or  the  morn. 

Darkness  was  antiently  supposed  to  be  something  po* 
sitive ;  and  therefore  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we 

*  [So  the  Latin  CRAS  may  be  from  Ktpm^,  dissipo.] 

+  [« and  if  the  night 

Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil  or  concealed, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark  !'^ 

MUon.  P.  L.  b.  5. 
ti  _  ^Q  cock,  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin.**  V Allegro. 

Ed.] 
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are  told-— -"  peoftpu  paepon  ofeji  J)«|ie  mpelmfre 
bpaboiffe.  Cob  cpas%  ]>a.  Cepeop^e  leoht.  smb  he 
tobaslbe  ]>zt  leoht  ppam  )>am  ]>eofrpum.  aob  haet  ))at 
leoht  baej.  anb  fa  f eoftpa  niht.  J?a  paej-  jepopben  aefen 
anb  mojijen  an  baej." 

<<  Darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  God  said«  Let 
there  be  light.  And  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 
And  God  called  the  light,  da; ;  and  the  darkness  he  called  night. 
The  evening  and  the  morning  (CDojijen)  was  the  first  day.** 

(Oyppenbe  is  the  regular  present  participle  of  ClOyppan; 
for  which  we  had  formerly  Morewende.  The  present  par- 
ticipial termination  ende  is,  in  modern  English,  always 
converted  to  ing.  Hence  Morewing^  Morwing  (and  by 
an  easy  corruption)  morning. 

Pond  "^ 

p  1  7b  Pin  or  To  Pen^  is  a  common  English 

BiNN 

*'  And  made  Peace  porter  to  FINNE  the  gates/' 

Visum  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  21.  foL  1X6.  pag.  1. 

«  Pent  up  in  Uuca.**        Cato. 

"  ■  Hearke,  our  drummes 

Are  bringing  forth  our  youth  :  weel  breake  our  walles 
Rather  than  they  shall  FOUND  us  up:  our  gates 
Which  yet  seeme  shut,  we  haue  but  FIN'd  with  rushes, 
Theyll  open  of  themselues.**  Coriolanusy  pag.  5. 

[''  O  thou  hast  a  sweet  life,  mariner,  to  be  FIND  in  a  few 
boords,  and  to  be  within  an  inch  of  a  thing  bottomlesse.'' 

Galathea,  (by  John  Idly,)  act  1.  sc.  4.] 

This  modem  English  verb  To  Pin  or  To  Pen  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  Pynban,  includere;  whose  past  par- 
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ticiple  is  pon^d,  pound,  penn,  pin,  bin;  and  the  old 
Latin  B£NNA,  a  close  carriage. 

Skinner  says— ''Pond  Minsh.  dictum  putat  quasi 
BOND,  quoniam  ibi  ligata  est  (i.  e.  stagnat)  aqua.  Doct. 
Th.  H.  obsenratantiquis  dictum  esse  pand,  q.d.  patella." 
He  adds,  "Mallem  deflectere  ab  A.-S.  P^nban,  includere : 
turn  quia  in  eo  pisces,  tanquam  in  carcere,  includuntur; 
turn  quia  vivarium  agro  vel  horto  includitur."  Skinner 
is  perfectly  right  in  bis  derivation ;  iLnd  would  have  ex- 
pressed himself  more  positively  than  maUem^  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  that  change  of  the  characteristic  letter  of 
the  verb,  which  runs  throughout  our  whole  language : 
nor  would  he  have  needed  to  use  the  vague  and  general 
word  Deflectere,  when  he  might  have  shewn  what  part 
of  the  verb  it  was. 

Lye  concurs  with  Skinner — "Pond,  stagnum,  idem 
credo  habere  etymon  ac  pound.  In  hoc  differunt,  quod 
alterum  bestias  terrenas,  alterum  aquaticas  includit" 

Dotard     11  believe  to  be  doder'd  (i.e.  Befooled), 
Dotterel  J  the  regular  past  participle  of  Dybepian, 
Dybpian,  illudere,  To  Delude*.    Dotterel  is  its  dimi- 
nutive. 

♦  [Skinner  says — **  To  DORR,  confundere,  obstupefacere ;  a 
Teut.  ThoTj  stultus.  q.  d.  stupidum  vel  stultum  facere.  AUudit 
Lat  terreo  et  Gr.  mfn ;  sed  proculdubio  verius  etymon  est  a  no6> 
tro  Dorr,  A.-S.  Dopa,  fucus;  q.d.  fucum,  i.e.  ignavum  et  aculei 
expertem  reddere.  Vir  rev.  deflectit  a  verbo  To  Dare,  q.  d.  mina- 
citer  provocare.** 

**  It  is  our  purpose,  Crites,  to  correct 
And  punish^  with  our  laughter,  this  night's  sport; 
Which  our  court  DORS  so  heartily  intend.^ 

Ben  Jonson.  Cynikia's  Revels,  act  5.  sc.  1. 
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["  And  if  some  old  DOTTERELL  trees,  with  standing  over  nie 
them.'' — R.  Ascham,  pag.  318.] 

*'  The  DOTTERELi  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish, 
Whose  taking  makes  such  sport,  as  man  no  more  can  wish ; 
For  as  you  creep,  or  cowr,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go. 
So  maricing  you  with  care  the  apish  bird  doth  do, 
And  acung  every  thing,  doth  never  mark  the  net. 
Till  he  be  in  the  snare,  which  men  for  him  have  set.'' 

Pol^'oUnon,  song  25. 

This  Datt€rel<B,tching  (except  treacherously  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  most  virtuous  subjects)  was  the  favourite 
diversion  of  Charles  the  second. 

Bow  T  This  word  (for  it  is  but  one  word  diffe- 
BouGH  rently  spelled)  whether  applied  to  the  incli- 
Bay  nation  of  the  body  in  reverence ;  or  to  an 

Buxom  J  engine  of  war;  or  an  instrument  of  music; 
or  a  particular  kind  of  knot ;  or  the  curved  part  of  a  sad- 
dle, or  of  a  ship ;  or  to  the  Arc-en-ciel ;  or  to  bended 
legs ;  or  to  the  branches  of  trees ;  or  to  any  recess  of  the 
sea  shore ;  or  in  buildings,  in  bams  or  windows ;  always 
means  one  and  the  same  thing :  viz.  Bended  or  Curved: 
and  is  the  pajst  tense  and  therefore  past  participle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  B^an,  flectere,  incurvare.  It  will  not 
at  all  surprize  you,  that  this  word  should  now  appear 
amongst  us  so  differently  written  as  bow,  bouoh  and 
BAY ;  when  you  consider  that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
past  tense  of  By^an  was  written  Bo^h,  Bu^,  and  Beah. 

'^  Do  it,  on  pesne  of  the  DOR. 
Why,  what  is%  say  you  ? 
Lo,  you  have  given  yourself  the  DOR.    But  I  will  remonstrate 
to  you  the  third  DOR;  which  is  not,  as  the  two  former  DORS,  in* 
dicative;  but  deliberative." 

Ben  Jofwm.  Cynihia^s  Reveb,  act  5.  sc.  £.] 
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''  I  se  it  by  ensample  in  sommer  time  on  trees. 
There  some  Bowes  bene  leued,  and  some  bere  none." 

Fiiion  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  78.  pag.  2. 

^  The  tabernacles  were  made  of  the  fayrest  braanches  and 
BOWES  that  myght  be  founde."< 

Diues  and  Pauper,  3d.  comm.  cap.  4. 

*'  God  badde  the  childem  of  Israeli  take  braunches  and  BOWES 
of  palme  trees."— iik'd.  cap.  18. 

"  All  they  BOWED  awaye  from  goddes  lawe." 

Ibid.  4di  comm.  cap.  13. 

^  In  tyme  of  tempest  the  BOWES  of  the  tree  bete  themself  to- 
gydre  and  all  to  breste  and  fall  downe." — Ibid.  cap.  27- 

{^  As  in  thicke  forrests  heard  are  soft  wlusdings. 

When  through  the  BOWES  the  wind  breathes  calmly  out." 
Godfrey  of  Bulhigne.  Translated  by  R.  C.  Esq, 
1594.  pag.  101.  cant.  3.  st.6. 

''  Whereat  the  prince,  full  wrath,  his  strong  right  hand 
In  full  avengement  heaved  up  on  hie, 
And  stroke  the  pagan  with  his  steely  brand 
So  sore,  that  to  his  SADDLE-BOW  thereby 
He  BOWED  low."— Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant.  8.  st  43.] 

**  He  lept  out  at  a  BAT  window  euen  ouer  ike  head  where 
long  Marke  sate  playing  at  the  chesse." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part,  chap.  58. 

"  They  stoode  talking  at  a  BAT  vdndow  of  that  castle." 

Ibid.  chap.  68* 

"  They  led  la  beale  Isond  where  shee  should  stand,  and  behould 
all  the  iusts  in  a  BAT  window." — Ibid.  chap.  154. 

^  Queene  Gueneuer  was  in  a  BAT  window  waiting  with  her 
ladies,  and  espied  an  armed  knight"—- liUcI.  3d  part,  chap.  132. 

^  These  ceremonies  that  partly  supersticion,  partly  auaryce, 
partlj  tynnnj,  bath  brought  into  llie  church  ar  to  be  eschuyed,  as 
the  sayng  of  priuat  masses,  blessing  of  water,  BOWGH  bread." 

Declaracion  of  Ckriste.  By  lohan  Hoper,  cap.  11. 
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By  oatuie  made  to  till,  that  by  the  yeariy  birth 

The  large-BAT'D  bars  doth  m.^'—Poiy-olbian,  song  5. 

"  Adoro'd  with  many  barb'rous  bats/'— IM.  aoog  ^. 

''  [If  this  law  hold  in  VieoDa  tea  yeare,  ile  rent  the  fiurest  in  it, 
after  three  pence  a  BAY  ♦." — Measure  for  Measure^  pag.  66.  coL  2.] 

BuxoH,  in  the  Anglo-Saxpn  Bo3-piniy  Boc-pim,  Bub- 
jnim;  in  old  English  Bough-somey  i.e.  easily  Bended  or 
Bowed  to  one's  will,  or  obedient 

**  Yf  thcr  were  ooy  UNBUXOH  childe  that  wold  not  obeye  to 
his  fader  and  nuxler  &c«  God  badde  that  all  the  people  of  the  cyte 
or  of  that  towne  sholde  slee  that  UNBUXOH  childe  with  stones  in 
example  of  all  other/* — Diues  and  Pauper,  4th  comm.  cap.  2. 

'*  I  praye  you  all  that  ye  be  BUXUH  and  meke  to  fader  aod 
moder/'— iiti.  cap.  10. 

''  [Hee  did  treade  downe  and  disgrace  all  the  English,  and  setup 
and  countenance  the  Irish  all  that  bee  could,  whether  thinking 
thereby  to  make  them  more  tractable  and  BUXOH£  to  his  govern- 
ment.'* Spen$er*8  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Todd's  edit.  1805.  pag.  437. 

''  But  they  had  be  better  come  at  th^r  call; 
For  many  han  unto  miscbiefe  fall. 
And  bene  of  ravenous  wolves  yrent, 
All  for  they  nould  be  BCXOME  and  Bent/* 

Shepheards  Calendar.  September. 

**  So  wilde  a  beast  so  tame  ytaught  to  bee. 
And  BUXOME  to  his  bands,  is  ioy  to  see. 

Spenser.  Mother  Huhberds  Tale. 

•  [To  which  S.  Johnson  gives  the  following  note : 
"A  BAT  of  building  is,  in  many  parts  of  England,  a  common 
term ;  of  which  the  best  conception  that  I  could  ever  attuo,  is, 
that  it  is  the  space  between  the  main  beams  of  the  roof;  so  that  a 
barn  crossed  twice  with  a  beam,  is  a  bam  of  three  bays."] 
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^  The  crew  with  merry  shoute  tfi»r  aachort  wei^, 
Theo  ply  their  oars^  and  brush  the  BUXOM  sea/' 

Dryden.  Cymon  and  Iphigema*] 

Stock  1  All  these  (viz.  ftoc,  jrtac,  jtricce;  stok, 
Stocks  stok-en,  stuk,  stak,  stik,  stick)  so  va- 
Stocking  riously  written,  and  with  such  apparently 
Stuck  different  meanings,  are  merely  the  same 

Stucco  >past  tense  and  paiit  participle  (differently 
Stake  spelled,  pronounced,  and  applied)  of  the 

Steak  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Stican,  jincian.    To 

Stick  Sticky  pungere,  figere ;  although  our  mo- 

Stitch  J  dem  fashion  acknowledges  only  stuck 
as  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Stick, 
and  considers  all  the  others  as  so  many  distinct  and  un- 
connected substantives. 

We  have  in  modem  use  (considered  as  words  of  dif- 
ferent meaning) 

Stock — ^Truncus,  stipes,  i.  e.  Stttck :  as  Log  and  Post 
and  Block,  before  explained. — "To  stand  like  a  stock.** 

Stock — metaph.  A  stupid  or  blockish  person. 

Stock— of  a  tree,  itself  Stuck  in  the  ground,  from 
which  branches  proceed. 

Stock — metaph.     Stirps,  family,  race. 

*^  Ony  man  bom  of  the  STOKE  of  Adam.'' 

Declaracion  of  Christe.  By  lohan.  Hoper,  cap.  7* 

Stock — FiJ^ed  quantity  or  store  of  any  thing. 

Stock — in  trade :  JiJ^ed  sum  of  money,  or  goods,  capi- 
tal, fimd. 
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Stock«— Lode ;  not  afixed,  but  stuck  in. 

'^  The  chambre  dore  anone  was  STOKE 
Er  thd  baue  ougbt  unto  hir  spoke." 

Gawer,  lib.  7.  fol.  171.  pag.  1.  col.l 

STOCK^K>f  a  gun ;  that  in  which  the  barrel  is  ^ed^  or 
stuck. 

Stock — Handle ;  that  in  which  any  tool  or  instrument 
isjijped. 

Stock — ^Article  of  dress  for  the  neck  or  legs.    (Se» 

STOCKING.) 

Stocks — A  place  of  punishment;  in  which  the  hands 
and  legs  are  stuck  or  Jixed. 

**  There  to  abyde  STOCKED  in  pryson." 

lA(fe  of  our  Ladjf,  pag.  55. 

Stocks — ^in  which  ships  are  stuck  orjixed. 

Stocks — ^The  public  Funds ;  where  the  money  of  [un- 
happy] persons  is  now  ^ei/.— [Thence  never  to  return.] 

STOCKiNG^-for  the  leg :  corruptly  written  for  stock- 
£N|  (i.  e.  Stoky  with  the  addition  of  the  participial  ter- 
mination en)  because  it  was  Stuck  or  made  with  sticking 
pins,  (now  called  knitting  needles.) 

Stucco— for  houses,  &c.  A  composition  stuck  or  fixed 
upon  walls  &c. 

Stake — in  a  hedge ;  Stak  or  Stiu:k  there. 

[''  Whose  voice  so  soone  as  he  did  undertake, 
Eftsoones  he  stood  as  still  as  an;  STAKE." 

Fosrie  Queens,  book  5.  cant.  3.  st.  39*] 
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Stake — to  which  bMsts  we  fastened  to  be  baited — 
i.  e.  any  thing  stuck  or  Jixed  in  the  ground  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Stake — A  Deposit;  paid  down  or Jixed  to  answer  the 
event. 

Stake — metaph.  Risque;  any  thing^xerf  or  engaged 
to  answer  an  event. 

Steak — a  piece  or  portion  of  flesh  so  small  as  that  it 
may  be  taken  up  and  carried,  stuck  upon  a  fork,  or  any 
slender  sticking  instrument  Hence,  I  believe,  the  Grer* 
man  and  Dutch  Stuck^  Stuk^  to  have  been  transferred  to 
mean  any  small  piece  of  any  thing. 

Stick — (formerly  written  stoc)  carried  in  the  hand 
or  otherwise ;  but  sufficiently  slender  to  be  Stuck  or 
thrust  into  the  ground  or  other  soft  substance. 

Stick — ^A  thrust. 

Stitch — in  needle  work  (pronounced  ch  instead  of 
ck)  a  thrust  or  push  with  a  needle :  also  that  which  is 
performed  by  a  thrust  or  push  of  a  needle. 

Stitch — metaph.  A  pain,  resembling  the  sensation 
produced  by  being  stuck  or  pierced  by  any  pointed  in- 
strument. 

The  abovementioned  are  the  common  uses  to  which 
this  participle  is  applied  in  modem  discourse ;  but  for- 
merly (and  not  long  since)  were  used 

Stock — for  the  leg ;  instead  of  stocken  (Stocking.) 

Stock — ^A  sword  or  rapier,  or  any  weapon  that  might 
be  thrust  or  stuck. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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Stuck — A  thrust  or  push. 

The  abovementioned  modern  uses  of  this  participle 
stand  not  in  need  of  any  instances  or  further  explanation. 
For  the  obsolete  use  of  it,  a  very  few  will  be  sufficient 

^  Speed.    Item^  she  can  knit. 

*'  Launce.  What  neede  a  man  care  for  a  STOCK  with  a  wench, 
when  the  can  knit  him  a  STOCK E." 

Two  G^ntknient^-  (("er&nM,  pag*  3L 

*'  I  did  thinke  by  the  excdient  constitadon  of  tbj  legge,  it  was 
form'd  Udder  the  staire  of  a  galliard. 

Ii  'tis  strong ;  and  it  does  iodjfierent  well  in  a  dam'd  €ok)ur'<i 
STOCKE/' — Twelfe  Night,  pag.2a7. 

''  Which  our  plain  fathers  erst  would  have  accounted  sin, 
Before  the  costly  coach  and  silken  STOCK  came  in.'' 

Poly-olbion,  song  l6. 

''  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  f^igne,  .to  see  thee  trauerse,  to 
see  thee  heere,  to  see  thee  there,  to  see  thee  passe  thy  puncto,  thy 
STOCK^  thy  reoerse,  thy  distance,  thy  montant." 

Merry  Wiues  rf  Wiudaor,  pag.  47. 

**  I  had  a  passe  with  fainn,  rapier,  scabberd>  and  all :  and  he 
giues  me  the  STUCKE  in  with  such  a  mortall  motion,  that  it  is  in- 
cuitable.''— rcpc//e  Night,  pag.  269. 

"  When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry. 
And  that  he  calls  for  drinke ;  lie  haue  prepared  him 
A  chalUce  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  sipping^ 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  STUCK, 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there."  Hamlet,  pag.  276. 

**  The  fere  af&ayit  my  mind  astonit  als, 
Upstert  my  hare,  the  word  STAKE  in  my  hals.'' 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  68. 

Though  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  explanation  of  sTUCca; 
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]re^  steading  alone,  I  ouglit  to  give  jou  Menage's  ac- 
count of  it  He  says,  Ibat  the  French  du  Stuc/\%  from 
the  Italian  Stucco;  and  Stwco — '^forse  dal  Tedesco 
Stuk^  cbe  vale  Frammento :  essendo  composto  lo  Stucco 
di  frammenti  di  marmo. — II  S""  Ferrari  da  Stipare.'' 

The  Italian  stocco  and  stoccata  and  the  French 
ESTOC  are  the  same  participle. 


Before  you  quit  this  word,  I  wish  to  know  what  you 
will  do  with  Dryden's  Stitch-faiTn  cheek  ? 

[''  Mistaken  blessing  which  old  age  they  call, 
'Tis  a  long,  nasty,  darksome  hospital ; 
A  ropy  chain  of  rheums,  a  visage  rough ; 
Deform'd,  unfeatur'd,  and  a  skin  of  buff; 
A  STITCH-FA  LN  cheek,  {pendentesque  genas)  that  hangs 

below  the  jaw; — 
Such  wrinkles,  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw 
VfOt  an  old  grandam  ape,  when,  with  a  grace. 
She  nts  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face." 

Dtyden's  Tramlat.  of  the  Tenth  Sat.  of  Juvenal] 

Johnson  says — '^  that  perhaps  it  means  furrows  or 
ndgesy""  and  that  '^  otherwise  he  does  not  understand  it.'' 

H. 

The  woman  who  knitted  his  stockings  could  have  told 
him,  and  explained  the  figure  by  her  own  mishap. 

Dry     ^  These  words,  though  difFerently  spelled,  and 
Broke  >  differently  applied,  are  the  same  past  tense 
Drain  J  and  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
-Dpyjan,  excvtere,  expellefe^  and  therefore  siccare.  *   ,- 

q2 
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Dry,  siccusi  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dji^,  is  manifestly 
the  past  tense  of  Dpy^an,  used  participially. 

'Drone,  excussus,  expulsus  (subaud.  bee)  is  written 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dpan,  Dpane,  Djiaen.  Dpaj  (r  in 
Dp^an  being  changed  into  a  broad)  is  the  regular  past 
tense  of  Djiyjan  :  by  adding  to  it  the  participial  termi- 
nation EN,  we  have  Dpa^en,  Dpa^'n,  Djian  (the  a  broad) 
pronounced,  by  us  in  the  South,  drone. 


Drain  is 
pronounced, 
any  fluid  (or 

Rogue*  ^ 

Rock 

Roche 

Rochet 

Rocket 

Rug 

Ruck 

Array 

Rail 

Rails 

Rig 

Rigging 

RiGEL 

Rilling 
Ray 


evidently  the  same  participle  differently 
as  Dpaen  :  being  applied  to  that  by  which 
other  thing)  is  excussum  or  expulsum. 


All  these  are  the  past  participle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  Ppijan,  tegere,  To 
Wrine^  To  Wrie^  to  cover,  to  cloak. 

To  WrinCy  or  To  Wrie  was  formerly  a 
common  English  verb. 


.  ♦  ["  Rogue,  vulgari  usu  profligatissimus  nebulo,  trifurctfer, 
rpi/MeoTiyia;,  trico,  scelus ;  in  legibus  nostris,  erro,  mendicus. 
Sunt  qui  deflectunt  a  Fr.  G .  JZojfue,  arrogans,  impudeus,  q.  d.  A 
bold  or  sturdy  beggar.  Doct.  Th.  H.  declinat  a  Fr-  G.  Rodttj 
vagart.    THoa  incommode  etiam  deduci  posset  a  rogando;  quia 
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**  The  good  fi)lk6  that  Poule  to  preched 
Profred  hym  oAe,  whan  he  hem  teched^ 
Scmie  of  her  good  to  charite, 
But  ther  of  ryght  nothyng  toke  he. 
But  of  hys  honde  wolde  he  gette 
Clothes  to  WRIKE  hym  and  hys  mete." 

Rom.  of  the  Ron,  fol.  1^8«  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

'^  I  haue  wel  leuer,  sothe  to  say, 
Before  the  people  patter  and  pray. 
And  WRY£  me  in  my  foxerye 
Under  a  cope  of  papelardye."  Ihid.  pag.  ft.  coL  I . 

"  And  aye  of  loues  seruauntes  euery  whyle 
Himselfe  to  wry£,  at  hem  he  gan  to  smyle.'* 

Ibid.  fol.  159*  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

*'  For  who  80  lyste  haue  healyng  of  his  leche 
To  him  hyhoueth  fyrst  UNWRI£  hys  wounde." 

Ibid.  fol.  I6l.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

**  And  WR1£  you  in  that  mantel  euermo." 

Troylus,  boke  2.  fol.  165.  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

stipem  corrogat :  Rogator  autem  pro  mendico  apud  Maitialeui 
reperitur,  lib.  4.  Epigr.  SO.  Et  Roga  in  GrsBCO-Romano  imperio 
pro  donativo  vel  eleemosyna,  prsesertim  ab  imperatore  coUata^ 
usurpata  est  olim  apud  Codinum  et  alios  passim  Orientalis  imperii 
scriptores.  Minsh.  declinat  ab  A-S.  Roa^h,  malignari,  et  Germ. 
Roggeu,  nebulonem  agere :  sed  h»  voces  nusquam  gentium  com- 
parent.  Melius  a  Or.  'Paxo^  et  Heb.  Rong,  malus.  Potest  et  for- 
man  a  Belg.  Wroeghen.  A.-S.  Pjie^ani  accusare,  deferre^  pro- 
dere.** — Skinner. 

Junius  says— '^  Erro,  scurra,  vagus.  Gnecis  ^oxo;  est  homo 
nihili,**  &c. 

S.  Johnson,  in  a  note  to  The  Merry  fViva  of  Windsor,  says : 
''  A  ROO0E  is  a  wanderer,  or  vagabond ;  and^  in  iu  consequential 
signification,  a  cheat."— Jlfa/oiie*«  Editunh  vol.  h  part  2.  pag.  £26. 

In  his  Dictionary  he  says — '*  ROGUEj  of  uncertain  etymology,"] 
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''  But  O  fortune^  esecutrice  of  Wyerdes* 
O  influenoe3  of  hcuraa  hyt, 
Sotb  is,  that  under  God  je  ben  oor  hierdasy 
Though  to  us  beeetes  ben  the  causes  wrie." 

Troyhuy  boke  3.  fol.  17^.  pag.  «•  col.  2. 

'* Up  embossed  hygh 

Sate  Dido  al  in  golde  and  perrey  WRIGH.*' 

Dido,  foL  £12.  pag.  &•  col.  2. 

''  Wrie  the  ^ede,  and  hotter  is  the  fyre^ 
Forbyd  a  loue^  and  it  is  ten  tymes  so  wode/' 

Tysbe,  fol.  210.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

The  disuse  of  this  veib  Ppijan,  To  Wrine,  or  To  Wrk, 
has,  I  believe,  caused  the  darkness  and  difficulty  of  all 
our  etymologists  concerning  the  branches  of  this  word 
which  are  left  in  our  language*.  And  yet^  I  think,  this 
should  not  have  happened  to  them  :  for  the  verb  Ppi^an 
is  not  so  inttrely  lost  to  the  language,  but  that  it  has  still 
left  behind  it  the  verb  To  Rig,  with  the  same  meaning. 
Which  Johnson  (with  his  wonted  sagacity)  derives  from 
Ridgey  the  back.  Because,  forsooth, — "  Cloaths  are  pro- 
verbially said  to  be  for  the  back,  and  victuals  for  the 
belly." 

Rogue  (according  to  the  usual  change  of  the  charac- 
teristic i)  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle 
of  Ppijan,  and  means  Covered^  Cloaked;  most  aptly  ap- 
plied to  the  character  designated  by  that  term. 

It  happens  to  this  verb,  as  to  the  others,  that  the  change 

•  ["  JFord.  He  Prat  her :  out  of  my  doore,  you  witch,  you  RA  gg  E, 
you  baggage,  you  poul-cat,  you  runnion,  ou^  out:  lie  conjure 
you.  He  fortune-tell  you."  Mtrry  Wives  of  Windsor.  {Fini  Folio,) 

.  55.  act  4.  9C.2. 


See  in  Malone*s  edition  the  note  on  Uie  same  passage.] 
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of  the  chanuteriftic  i  ww  not  only  to  o^  butmtso  to  a. 
What  we  call  rogue,  Douglas  tkertfora  calls  eay  (j 
being  softened  to  T.) 

"  Tbir  Romanis  ar  hot  ridlis,  quod  1  to  that  RAT, 
Lede,  lere  me  aoe  uthir  lessoun^  this  I  ne  like." 

Douglas,  ProU  of  tlie  8th  booke,  fol.  S59.  pag.  2. 

Upon  this  passage,  the  Glossarist  to  Douglas  says — 
"  RAY  seems  to  signify  some  name  of  reproach,  as  Rogue, 
Knave,  or  such  like :  Or  perhaps  it  may  be  taken  for  a 
Rymer  or  poetaster,  and  so  allied  to  the  word  Ray  in 
Chaucer  exp,  Sangs^  Roundels:  Or  lastly,  perhaps  it  may 
denote  a  wild  or  rude  fellow,  from  the  A.-S.  Reoh,  aaper, 
whence  Skinner  derives  the  old  English  word  Ray^  men- 
tioned in  some  of  their  statutes,  explained  by  Cowel 
Cloth  never  dyed:  or  from  the  S.  Rea  (for  Roe)  as  we 
commonly  say,  as  wild  as  a  Rea.  But  after  all  I  am  not 
satisfied." 

The  same  word,  with  the  same  meaning,  is  also  used 
in  Pierce  Ploughman. 

"  To  Wy  and  to  Wynchester  I  wente  to  the  fayre, 
With  mani  maner  merchandise  as  mi  master  me  hight, 
Ne  had  the  grace  of  Gyle  igoo  amongest  my  chaffer, 
It  had  bene  unsolde  thys  seuen  yere,  so  me  God  helpe; 
Than  draue  I  me  among  drapers,  my  donet  to  lerne, 
To  drawe  the  lyser  a  longe  the  lenger  it  semed ; 
Amonge  the  riche  raY£S  I  rendred  a  lesson, 
To  broche  them  with  a  packnedle  and  plitte  hem  togithers. 
And  put  hem  in  a  piesse  and  pynned  them  therio. 
Til  ten  yardes  or  twetue  had  tolled  owte  xiii." 

VU.  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  23.  pag.  2. 

A  ROCK  (k  instead  of  g)  is  the  covered  part  of  the  ma* 
chine  Vhich  spinsters  use  ;  I  meon  covered  by  the  wool 
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tp  be  tpitB.    It  was  formerly  wipH  written  moK«  c  before 
K  being  always  superfluous. 

"  As  8cbe  that  has  oane  uthir  rent  nor  hyre, 
Bot  wyth  hyr  ROK  and  spyonyng  far  to  thryfie, 
And  therwyth  to  susteoe  her  empty  IjthJ' 

DoMgla$,  bookc  8.  pag.  8^. 
["  The  wyfc  came  yet 

And  with  her  fete 
She  hoipe  lo  kepe  him  downe. 
And  with  her  BOCKE 
Many  a  knocke 
She  gaue  hym  on  the  crowne/' 

Sir  T.  Mart's  Workts,  pag.  4. 

**  Sad  Clotho  held  the  BOCKE,  the  whiles  the  thrid 
By  griesly  Lachests  was  spun  with  paiue/' 

Faerie  Queene,  booke  4.  cant.  2.  st  48.] 

Rocket  or  bochet,  part  of  the  dress  of  a  bishop,  and 
formerly  of  women,  is  the  diminutive  of  the  Anglo-SaxoQ 
poc,  exterior  vestis  (the  same  participle),  or  that  with 
which  a  person  is  covered. 

"  For  there  nys  no  clotlie  sytteth  bette 
On  damosel,  than  doth  BOKETTE. 
A  woman  wel  more  fetyse  is 
In  BOKETTE,  than  in  cote  y wis : 
The  white  BOKETTE  ryddeled  fayre 
Betokeneth  that  ful  debonayre 
And  swete  was  she  that  it  here." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  I  £5.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

**  For  al  so  wel  wol  loue  be  sette 
Under  ragges  as  ryche  BOCHETTE. 

Ilnd.  fol.  14£.  pag.  2^  col.  2. 

Rug,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Rooc,  indumentum,  is  also 
the  same  past  participle  of  Ppi^an ;  the  chamcteristic  i) 
as  usual,  being  changed  also  to  oo  and  u. 
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**  HofTor  Msumct  her  Mat»  fiom  whose  aUdiog  flies 
Thick  vapours,  that  like  RU08  still  hang  the  troubled  air/' 

Pofy'olbion,  soDg  26. 

Ruck  aUo  (a  very  common  English  word,  especially 
amongst  females,  though  I  find  it  not  in  any  English  col- 
lection) is  the  same  participle  as  pooc,  and  means  covered. 
It  is  commonly  used  when  some  part  of  silk,  linen,  &c.  is 
folded  over,  or  cavers  some  other  part,  when  the  whole 
should  lye  smooth  or  even. 

Wb  may  notice  in  passing,  that  the  old  English  words 
To  Rauk  and  To  Rucky  are  likewise  formed  from  the  past 
tense  of  ppijan ;  and  mean,  not  (as  Junius  supposes)  to 
lye  quiet  or  in  ambush^  but  simply  to  lye  covered. 

''  What  is  mankynde  more  unto  you  yholde 
Han  is  the  shape  that  ROUKETH  in  the  folde/' 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  3.  pag.  1.  coL  «. 

'*  Now  ryse,  my  dere  broUier  Troylus, 
For  certes  it  non  honour  is  to  the 
To  wepe,  and  in  thy  bed  to  ROUKEN  thus." 

Troylus,  boke  5.  fol.  IQS.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

^  Waytyng  his  tyme  on  Chaunticlere  to  fall. 
As  gladly  done  these  homicides  all. 
That  in  a  wayte  lye  to  murdre  men, 
O  false  murdrer,  RUCKTNO  in  thy  den." 

Tale  of  Nonnes  Prtest,  fol.  90.  pag.  1.  col.  J* 

We  have  seen  ray  (the  past  tense  of  Ppijan)  used  by 
Douglas  for  rogue.  It  is  likewise  used  with  the  same 
propriety  for  array. 

^  The  thirde  the  kynge  of  nacions  was 
And  Tidnall  was  his  name. 
These  foure  did  marche  in  battel  RATE 
By  armes  to  trye  the  same.'* 

Genesis,  chap.  14.  fol.  25.  pag.  S. 
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*^  Aod  sBch  as  yet  wwafaft  bflfakuk 
Made  speede  to  scape  awaie : 

And  to  tbe  mountaynes  fledde  for  life 
Foi^ttioge  battel  RAIE." 

Genesis,  chap.  14.  fol.  26.  pag.«. 

["  Like  as  a  ship,  whom  cruell  tempest  drives 
UpoD  a  rocke  with  horrible  dismay. 
Her  shattered  ribs  in  thousand  peeces  rives, 
And  spoyling  all  her  geares  and  goodly  RAT, 
Does  make  herselfe  misfortunes  piteous  pray/' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  cant  2.  st  60. 

''  I  heard  a  voyce  that  called  farre  away. 
And  her  awaking  bad  her  quickly  dight. 
For  lo !  her  bridegrome  was  in  readie  BAT 
To  come  to  her;  and  seeke  her  loves  delight." 

Spenser.  Ruines  of  Tim.] 

By  tbe  addition  of  the  participial  termination  ed  to 
BAY  or  RAiE,  we  have  rayed,  raied,  or  raide. 

"  What  one  art  thou,  thus  in  torne  weed  iclad  ? 
Vertue.     In  price  whom  auncient  sages  had. 
Why  poorely  RaIDE  r" — (i.e.  poorly  RIGGED.) 
Songes,  8fc.  %  the  Earle  of  Surrey,  S^c.  fol.  107.  pag.  1. 

Array  is  the  same  past  tense,  with  a  the  usual  prefix 
to  the  praeterit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs;  and  means 
Coveredy  Dressed:  ^d  is  applied  by  us  both  to  the 
dressing  of  the  body  of  an  individual,  and  to  the  dressing 
of  a  body  of  armed  men. 

Arayne  is  the  foresaid  past  tense  aray  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  participial  termination  en  :  Arayen,  Aray'n, 
clothed,  dressed,  covered. 

'<  Eftir  thame  niydlit  samin  went  AUAYNE 
Tlie  uthir  Troyanis  and  folkis  Italiane." 

Douglas,  booke  13.  pag.  470. 
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A  woman's  NigU^UAiLj  ta  the  Aaglo^uoa  Ra^el,  is 
the  diminutive  of  Ras;  or  ray  the  past  tense  of  Pjujan* 

.  As  EOCHET  80  KAIL,  means  thinly  or  slenderly  covered. 
And  we  have  not  this  word  from  the  Latin  Ralla  or  Re- 
giUa,  to  which  our  etymologists  refer  us,  without  obtain^ 
ing  any  meaning  by  their  reference  ;  but  Ralla  and  Re- 
gilla  are  themselves  from  our  northern  jiaejel :  nor  ia 
there  found  for  them  any  other  rational  reference. 

Rails,  by  which  any  area,  courtyard,  or  other  place 
is  thinly  (i.  e.  not  closely,  but  with  small  intervals)  co- 
vered^ is  the  same  word  pae^el. 

*'  Furth  of  the  «ey  wiUi  this  the  dawing  springis. 
As  Phebus  rais,  fast  to  the  yettis  thringis 
The  chois  gallandis,  and  huntmen  thaym  besyde, 
With  EALIS  and  with  nettis  Strang  and  wyde. 
And  hunting  speris  sdf  witli  hedis  brade." 

Douglas,  booke  4.  pag.  104. 

«  I  The  bustuous  swyne 

Quhen  that  he  is  betrappit  fra  hys  feris    * 
Amyd  the  hunting  RALIS  and  the  nettys/' 

Ibid,  booke  10.  pag.  M4. 

Of  the  same  meaning  and  family  is  tihe  word  rilling 
(for  Rillen^  as  railing  for  eailen  ;)  for  that  with  which 
the  feet  are  covered. 

"  Thare  left  fute  and  al  thare  leg  was  bare, 
Ane  rouch  RILLING  of  raw  hyde  and  of  hare 
The  totbir  &ite  coueiit  wele  and  koyt" 

Douglas,  booke  ?•  peg.  ^8. 

A  RIG,  RiGEL,  RiGiL,  or  EiGSiE,  is  a  male  (horse  or 
other  animal)  who  has  escaped  with  a  partial  castration, 
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because  some  portion  of  his  testicle  was  angered,  and  so 
hidden  from  the  operator's  view. 

RiGoiNO  (written,  I  suppose,  corruptly  for  rigo£k, 
i.  e«  Ppi^en)  is  that  with  which  a  ship,  or  any  thing 
else,  is  rigged  (i.  e.  FpiS^eb)  or  covered* 

I  fear  I  have  detained  you  too  long  upon  this  yerb 
yjiv^zn.  And,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  shew  you  what  I  think  of  a  rock  in  the  sea*;  or  of  a 
sky«HOCK£T ;  or  of  raiment,  arraiment.  To  Raii  and 
To  Rally;  the  real  meaning  of  all  which,  I  believe,  the 
etymologist  will  find  nowhere  but  in  Ppijan. 

Dross — is  the  past  participle  of  dLKlHSAN,  Dpeofan, 
dejicere,  prscipitare. 

Hoard  ^      Hoard,  hAHKcX,  l3opb,  is  the  past  par- 


Herd 

Hurdle 


I  ticiple  of  I3ypban,  custodire. 


Herd  is  thg  same  participle ;  and  is  applied  both  to 
that  which  is  guarded  or  kept^  and  to  him  by  whom  it  is 
guarded  or  kepL    We  use  it  both  for  Grex  and  Pastor. 

Hurdle,  Isypbel,  is  the  diminutive  of  the  same  par- 
ticiple D^pb  :  for  (as  usual  with  the  change  of  the  cha- 
racteristic letter)  the  past  tense  of  l!)ypban  was  written 
either  l3opb,  I3  Jpb,  or  )3epb. 

*  [*'  With  rich  treasures  this  gay  ship  fraigbted  wa^ 
But  sudden  storme  did  so  turmoyle  the  aire, 
Apd  tumbled  up  the  sea,  that  she  (alas) 
Sirake  on  a  ROCK,  that  under  water  lay/' 

Spenser.  Visions  of  Petrarch^] 
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Skill 

Scale 

Scald 

Shale 

Shell 

Shoal* 

Scowl 

Scull 

Shoulder 

Shilling 

Slate 

Scala 

SCAGLIA 

eschelle 
escaille 
Eschalotte 
scaloona. 


At  first  sight,  these  words  may  seem 
to  have  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other ;  little  at  least  in  the  sound,  less 
in  the  meaning.  Yet  are  they  all  the 
past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Scylan,  To  Ditide,  To  Separate,  To 
^make  a  difference^  To  DUcem^  To  Skill: 
and  have  all  one  common  meaning. 

This  English  verb,  To  Skilly  though 
now  obsolete,  has  not  been  long  lost  to 
the  language ;  but  continued  in  good 
and  common  use  down  to  the  reig^  of 
Charles  the  First.   . 


**  Shall  she  worke  stories  or  poetries  ? 
It  SKILLETH  not  which." 

Endimiofiy  {by  John  Lilfy,)  acts.  sc.  1. 

["  We  shall  ritlier  beg  together,  or  hang  together. 
It  SKILS  not  so  we  be  together.*' 

Galathea.  By  John  Uly,  act  1.  8c*4.] 

*^  And  now  we  three  have  spoke  it. 
It  SKILLS  not  greatly  who  impugnes  our  doome." 

Henry  VL  parts*  pag.  132. 

*^  It's  no  matter,  give  him  what  thou  hast;  though  it  lack  a  shiU 
ling  or  twOy  it  SKILLS  uot." — J3.  Jcmon*  Poetaster,  act  S.  sc.  4. 


•  [Quaore. 

**  But  this  Molanna,  were  she  not  so  SHOLE, 
Were  no  lesse  faire  and  beautifull  then  she." 
Faerie  Queene.  Txdo  Cantos  of  Mutabilitief  cant.  6.  st.  40.] 
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^'  I  am  sick,  methioks,  but  the  disease  I  feel 
Pleaseth  and  punishetb :  I  warrant  Love 
Is  vet;  like  this,  that  folks  talk  of  so : 
I  SKILL  not  what  it  is.*"  J3.  and  Fkicker.  Martial  Maid. 

^  Now  see  the  btindiies  of  os  worMlye  folk,  bow  precisely  we 
presume  to  sboote  our  folish  bdt^  in  those  matters  most  in  whiche 
we  least  can  SKILL." 

Sir  T.  More.  De  quattior  nauissimis,  pag.  73. 

Skill,  as  now  commonly  used,  ia  manifestly  Discrni- 
ment:  that  faculty  by  which  things  are  properly  divided 
and  separated  one  from  a.nother. 

^  Into  vii  partes  I  haue  this  boke  dyuyded. 
So  that  the  reder  may  chose  where  he  wyll. 
The  fyrste  conteyneth  how  the  Brytons  guyded 
This  lande  from  Brute,  Moliuncius  untyll. 
And  from  Moliuncius  I  haue  sette  for  SKTLL 
To  the  nyntlie  yere  of  kynge  Cassibelan 
The  seconde  parte."  Fabian.  Prologue. 

"  I  thought  that  fortitude  had  been  a  mean 
Twixt  fear  and  rashness ;  not  a  lust  obscene 
/•Or  appetite  of  ofiendiDg ;  but  a  SKILL 

And  nice  discernment  between  good  and  ill." 

B.  Jonson.  Underwood, 

As  we  hare  in  English  Writf  Wrote,  Wroten,  Wroot^ 
Wratf  Wrate,  and  Written^  for  the  past  participle  of 
Ppitan,  To  Write ;  So  the  characteristic  letter  i  or  y  of 
the  verb  j^c^'lan,  in  order  to  form  the  past  tense,  is 
changed  to  i  short,  or  to  a,  or  to  £,  or  to  o,  or  to  oa,  or 
to  oo,  or  to  ou,  or  to  ow,  or  to  u.  And  here  again,  as 
heSore  in  f*ci|ian  and  fcitan  (and  in  all  Anglo-Saxon 
words)  fc  become  indifferently  either  sh  or  sk. 

Scale,  therefore,  in  all  its  various  applications,  as 

well  as  SHAL£,    SHELL^    SHOAL    OT-  SHOLE,    8C0WL»  and 
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scuLL»  wiU  be  iband  ta  be  merely  the  pati  pMrtioitile  of 
jrc^lan. 

[« You  have  found, 

Skalino  his  present  bearing  with  his  pastj 

That  bee's  your  fixed  enemie/'  Cariolanus,  pag.  14.  col.  1  •] 

•  The  cormorant  then  comesy  by  his  devouring  kind, 
Which  flying  o'er  the  fen  immediately  doth  find 
The  fleet  best  stored  of  fish,  when  from  his  wings  at  full. 
As  though  he  shot  himself  into  the  thicken'd  SKULL, 
He  under  water  goes,  and  so  the  SHOAL  pursues/' 

Poly-olbion,  song  £5. 

['*  Let  us  seeke  out  Mydas  whom  we  lost  in  the  chase. 
lie  warrant  he  hath  by  this  started  a  couey  of  bucks, 
Or  roused  a  SCUL  of  phesenU." 

Mydas  (Jby  John  Lily),  act  4.  sc.  3.] 

'<  Now  bene  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse. 
And  there  lacks  work :  anon  he's  there  a  foote. 
And  there  they  flye  or  dye,  like  SCALED  8CULS 
Before  the  belching  whale." 

Troylus  and  Cremda,  (pag.  103,  if  paged.) 

On  this  passage  of  Shakespear,  Mr.  Steevens  (whose 
notes  are  almost  always  useful  and  judicious ;  as  Mr. 
[Malone^s]  are  as  constantly  insipid  and  ridiculous)  gives 
US  the  following  note : 

'*  Sculls  are  great  numbers  of  fishes  swimming  to- 
gether. The  modem  editors,  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  term,  changed  it  into  Shoals.  My  knowledge  of  this 
word  is  derived  from  a  little  book  called  Tke  English 
Expositor,  London,  printed  by  lohn  Legatt  1616.  Again, 
in  the  26th  Song  of  Drayton's  Poly-olbion; 

^  My  silver-scaled  SCU  LS  about  my  streams  do  sweep." 

I  forbear  to  repeat  to  you  the  tedious  nonsense  of 
[Halone]  which  he  has  added  to  this  note :  for  I  think 
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you  do  not  wish  to  hear  (nor,  when  heard,  would  you 
believe)  that  the  Cachalot  was — "  the  species  of  whale 
alluded  to  by  Shakespear.'' 

''  By  this  18  your  brother  saued,  your  honour  untainted,  the 
poors  Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  corrupt  deputy  SCALED.** 

Meamrefor  MeoMHire,  pag.  72. 

On  this  passage  Mr,  Stecvens  mistakingly  says, — "  To 
Scale,  as  may  be  leam'd  from  a  note  to  Coriolanus,  act  1. 
80. 1.,  most  certainly  means,  To  Disorder,  To  Disconcert, 
To  put  to  flight.  An  army  routed,  is  called  by  Hollinshed, 
an  army  scaled.  The  word  sometimes  signifies  To  Dif- 
fuse or  Disperse;  at  others,  as  1  suppose  in  the  present 
instance,  To  put  into  confusion'' 

" I  shall  IcU  you 

A  pretty  tale,  it  may  be  you  haue  beard  it. 

But,  since  it  senies  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 

To  SCALE  T  a  little  more."  Coriolanus,  act  1.  ic.  1. 

On  this  passage  Mr.  Steevens  says, 

"  To  SCALE  is  To  Disperse*.    The  word  is  still  used 

•  ["  May  be  you  placed  haue  your  hope  alone 
In  bandes,  of  which  this  circuit  maketh  showe, 
And  whom  disperst  you  vanquisht,  knit  in  one 
Now  eke  assoone  to  ouercome  you  trowe, 
Though  of  your  troopes  that  store  is  SCALD  and  gcxac 
Through  wars  and  want,  yourselfe  do  see  and  knowe." 

Godfrey  ofBuUoigne,  translated  by  R.  C.  Esq. 
pag.  85.  cant.  2.  st  73. 
^  Ma  forse  hai  tu  riposta  ogni  tua  speme 
In  queste  squadre,  ond'hora  cinto  siedi. 
Quel  che  sparsi  vincesti,  uniti  insieme 
Di  vincer  anco  agevolmente  credi : 
Se  ben  son  le  tue  schiere  hormolto  SCEME, 
Tra  le  guerre,  e  i  disagi,  e  tu  te  1  vedi." 

Gierusalemme  lAbenta] 
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in  the  North.  The  sense  is'-^Though  some  of  you  have 
heard  the  story,  I  will  spread  it  wider,  and  diffuse  it 
among  the  rest. 

"  A  measure  of  wine  spilt,  is  called-^a  scaled  pottle 
of  wine, — in  Decker's  comedy  of  the  Honest  Whore:  1635. 
So,  in  the  HUtorie  of  ClyomeUj  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Shield,  &c.  a  play  published  in  1599. 

**  The  hugie  heapes  of  cares  that  lodged  in  my  mindeji 
Are  SKA  LED  from  their  nestling  place,  and  pleasure's  passage 
find. 

"  In  the  North  they  say — Scale  the  corn,  i.  e.  Scatter 
it.    Scale  the  muck  well,  i.  e.  Spread  the  dung  well. 

"  The  two  foregoing  instances  are  taken  from  Mr. 
Lambe's  notes  on  the  old  metrical  history  of  Floddon 
Field.  Again,  Holinshed,  vol.  2.  pag.  499.  speaking 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Welchmen,  during  the  absence 
of  Richard  2,  says — ^They  would  no  longer  abide,  but 
SCALED  and  departed  away. 

•  '^  In  the  GM<;«]sary  to  Gktwin  Douglas's  translation  of 
Virgil,  the  following  account  of  the  word  is  given — 
Skail,  skale,  to  scatter,  to  spread,  perhaps  from  the 
Fr.  Eschevekr.  Ital..  ScapigliarCi  crines  passes  seu  spar- 
80S  habere.  All  from  the  LBtinCapiUus.  >  Thus — Esche- 
vekr,  Schevaly  Skail — but  of  a  more  general  significa- 
tion.**   Steevens.  _ 

To  these  instances  from  Shakespear,  and  those  adduced 
by  Mr.  Steevens,  may  be  added  the  following, 

''  Ane  bub  of  weddir  followit  in  the  taill 
Thik  schour  of  rane  mydlit  full  of  haill. 
The  Tyriane  menye  SKALIS  wyde  quhare, 
And  all  the  gallandis  of  Troy  fled  here  and  thare." 

Dotiglas,  booke  4.  pag.  105. 
VOL.  II.  R  • 
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**  An  old  aeck  is  aye  skaXLINO-" 

Rcg^^s  ScoitUh  Proverb$,  pag.  280. 

Shakespear  in  King  Lear^  pag.  288»  iiieatidii»-^"a 
fHSAL'p  peascod."  * 

'<  AU  is  not  worth  a  couple  of  nut  'SHAUa.'' 

^fdtm,  pag.  4.  Edit  178fi. 
«<  Al  is  but  nut  aHAL£6 

That  any  other  sajth. 

He  bath  in  him  such  faith/'  Ibid.  pag.  154. 

**  They  may  garlicke  pill, 
Cary  sackes  to  the  mil« 
Or  pescodes  they  may  SHIL.''  Ibid.  pag.  145. 

And  Ray,  in  his  North  Cauntry  WordSj  pag.  53»  tells 
usi-^^'  To  BH£AL,  to  s^aratc :  most  used  of  milk.  To 
SHSAL  milk,  is  to  curdle  it,  to  separate  the  parts  of  it" 

^  Cooghea  and  cardiacles,  crampes  and  toth  aches, 
Rettodea  and  radgondes,  and  raynom  SCALLSS." 

Fision  of  P.  Ploughman^  pais.  eK  fol.  1 19.  pag.fi. 

You  laugh  at  the  derivatioQ  from  Smj^i^e^  £lcA^ 
vcler  and  CapiUuSy  as  iatroduced  to  account  for  the  sa- 
lient but  now  obsolete  use  of  tbe  word  scale.  How 
much  move  ridiculous  would  it  appear,  if  attempted  to 
be  a]^ied  in  explanation  of  the  ifrord  scale  hi  all  id 
moderuttsea. 

We  have — Scale — ^a  ladder*.  And  thence 
ScALE^^-nrf"  a  besiegad  place. 
A  pair  of  Scales.    * 

*  [^  Tu  vuoi  udir  quant' ^  che  Dio  mi  pose 
Nell'eccelso  giardino,  ove  costei 
A  cosi  lunga  SCALA  ti  dispose." 

II  Paradise  di  Danie,  cant.  9&.] 
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A  Scale  of  degrees. 

Scale  of  a  fish,  or  of  our  owa  diseased  skin: 

Scale  of  a  bone. 

ScALL,  and  scaliuq  (or  scald)  bead. 
We  have  also— Shal£  of  a  nut,  Ac. 

Shell  of  a  fish,  &o. 

Shoal,  Shole,  or  Skul  of  fishes. 

Scull  of  the  head. 

Scowl  of  the  eyes. 

Shoulder. 
And  finally — Skill, 

Shilling, 
And — Slate- 
Now  in  every  one  of  these,  as  well  as  in  each  of  the 
instances  produced  of  the  antient  use  of  the  word  scale  ; 
one  common  meaning  (and  only  one  common  meaning) 
presaits  itself  inipediately  to  gur  notice  :  \'vi.  Divided^ 
Separated, 

Let  us  look  back  upon  the  instances  produced. 

The  fishes  come  in  shoals,  sholes,  or  sculs  (which 
is  the  same  participle,  j^c  being  differently  pronounced 
as  sh  or  sk)  ;  that  is,  They  come  in  separate  divisions  or 
parts  divided  from  the  main  body  :  and  any  one  of  these 
divisions,  (shoals  or  sculs)  may  very  well  sgain  be 
SCALED,  i.  e.  divided  or  separated  by  the  belching  whale. 

The  corrupt  deputy  was  scaled  (or  shaled,  if  you 
please)  by  separating  from  him,  or  stripping  off  his  co- 
vering of  hypocrisy. 

The  tale  of  Menenius  was  ^'  sc alk>  a  little  nore ;''  by 
being  £»ided  more  into  particulars  and  degrees;  told 

r2 
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more  circumstantially  and  at  length.  That  I  take  to  be 
Shakespear's  meaning  by  the  expression :  and  not'  the 
staling  or  diffusing  of  the  tale ;  which,  if  they  had  heard 
it  before,  pould  not  have  been  done  by  his  repetition. 
For  Menenius  does  not  say  that  some  of  them  had  heard 
it  before  :  that  word  some  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Steevens 
in  his  note  ;  merely  to  give  a  colour  to  his  explanation 
of  "  diffusing  it  amongst  the  rest." 

Holinshed's  army  of  Welchmen  "  scaled  (i.  e.  sepa- 
rated)  and  departed." 

Clyomen's  cares  were  scaled  (i.  e.  separated)  from 
their  nestling  place. 

The  Tyrian  menye,  in  Douglas,  ska  lit  (i.  e.  separated) 
themselves  wide  quhare. 

'   An  old  sack  (as  old  men  best  know)  is  always  skatl« 
ING ;  i.  e.  parting,  dividing,  separating,  breaking. 

A  "  raynous  (i.  e.  roynouSy  from  ronger^  rogner^  royner; 
whence  also  aeoynt)  scall,"  is  a  separation  or  discon- 
tinuity of  the  skin  or  flesh,  by  a  gnawing,  eating  forward, 
malady :  As  is  also  a  scall  or  Scaled  head,  called  a 
scald  head. 

p'  Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald, 
.  And,  as  in  hate  of  honorable  eld, 
Was  overgrowne  with  scurfe'and  filthy  SCALD." 

Faerie  Queens,  book  1  •  cant.  8.  st.  47.] 

But  I  need  not,  I  suppose,  apply  this  same  explanatioo 
individually  to  each  of  the  other  words  mentioned.  It 
applies  itself:  unless  perhaps  to  scowl,  i.  e.  separated 
eyes,  or  eyes  looking  different  ways ;  which  our  ancestors 
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termed  f ceol-eaje.    We  say  only  yceol :  i.  e.  sc6wl  ; 
subaud.  Eyes. 

**  Than  scripture  scomid  me  and  A  SKILE  loked." 

Fision  of  P.  Plowman,  fol.  53.  pag.  1.  pass.  1 1. 

(The  Germans  use  Schal  for  the  same.) 

In  the  same  manner  their  name  for  the  testicles,  was 
j^callan,  i.  e.  Divided,  separated. 

Shoulder,  which  formerly  was,  and  should  still  be, 
written  shoulde,  is  also  the  past  participle  of  this  verb 
j-cylan, 

"  The  due  fashion  of  byrthe  is  this,  fyrstc  the  head  cometh  for- 
warder then  foloweth  the  necke  and  SHOULDES." 

Byrth  of  Mankynde,  fol.  13.  pag.  2.  (1540.) 

The  Latin,  Italian,  and  i?rench  words  Scala,  Scaglia^ 
Eschelle,  Echelon* ^  Escaille,  &c.  referred  to  by  some  of 
our  etymologists  as  originals,  are  themselves  no  other  than 
this  same  Northern  participle.  Hence  also  the  French 
Eschalotte  and  the  Italian  Scalogna. 

*  Besides  its  modern  uses,  the  French  formerly  employed  the 
word  Echelles  for  certain  divisions  of  their  army  :  and  the  modern 
Tery  useful  military  position  is  well  called  Echelon:  as  Captain 
James  (to  whom,  for  his  valuable  publications  at  this  time,  our 
[besieged]  country  is  so  deeply  indebted)  informs  us  in  his  Mili' 
tary  Dictionary. 

"  President  Fauchet  in  his  book  De  la  Milice  et  des  Arm6es, 
tells  us,  that  by  this  word  {Echelles)  were  meant  several  troops  of 
horse :  so  that  Echelle  in  antient  Umes  signified  what  is  now  called 
a  Troop." 

**  Echelon,  a  position  in  military  tacUcs,  where  each  division 
follows  the  preceding  one,  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder,"  Sec 
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I  think  it  ptcfMAe  that  shilling  (Dutch,  ScheUmg) 
may  be  corruptly  written  for  shillen,  or  f  cylen,  an  ali- 
quot part  of  a  pound.  And  I  doubt  not  in  the  least  that 
SLATE  is  the  past  participle  of  tlie  same  verb  p cylan. 

'        F. 

This  is  singular.  What  you  mention  as  a  bare  pro- 
babiliQr>  appears  to  me  doubtless.  And  where  you  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  I  have  the  most  The  meaning  uh 
deed  of  the  past  participle  of  p cylan  would  apply  very 
well  to  SLATES,  which  are  thin  flakes  of  stone  separated 
or  SCALED  from  each  other.  But  the  words  themselves 
seem  too  far  asunder. 

H. 
We  must  bring  them  nearer  together.    What  we  now 
call  SLATE,  was  formerly  sclat. 

"  And  thei  not  fyndinge  in  what  parti  thei  shulden  bere  hym  in, 
for  the  cumpany  of  peple,  steigeden  up  on  the  roof:  and  bi  the 
iCLATIS  thei  senten  him  dcun  with  the  bedde  in  to  the  myddil.'' 

Luke,  chap.  5.  w.  19. 

''  He  buylded  a  royall  mynster  of  lyme  and  stone^  and  couueryd 
it  with  plates  of  syluer  in  stede  of  SCLATE  or  leade.'' 

Fabian,  parte  5.  chap.  131. 

I  suppose  the  word  to  have  proceeded  thus — skaiiTi 
8KLAIT,  sKLATEi  SLATE.  And  I  am  the  more  confirmed 
in  this  supposition,  because  our  ancestors  called  slateSi 
SKAAQ^  ;  the  Scotch  (as  I  am  told  by  the  Glossarist  of 
Douglas)  sKELLTis ;  and  the  Dutch  call  them  scuauek. 

The  French  Ckaloir,  Nonchalance, like  Italian  Nan  cak^ 

{*'  E  pien  di  fe,  di  zelo ;  ogni  mortale 
Gloria^  imperio,  tesor^  mette  in  Nan  €al€"—{u  e.  It  tkUkmt^) 

Gierusakmwie  JJberela*) 
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nod  lk&  Lftta  CMiu$;  en  dl  itom  thk  Mttie  nw&em 
verb  fc^lzn.  And  it  is  not  linentertainitig  to  ol>i3erve  how 
the  French,  Italian  and  Latin  etymologists  twist  and  turn 
and  vrithe  under  the  words.  If  jou  hapf^  the  curiositjr 
to  know,  you  nay  consult  Menage's  Or^.  Ikd.  Article 
CAL£R£:  and  his  Orig.  Franc:  Articles  honchaulnt 
and  CHALOia;  and*  VossiuSi  Art«  caulis. 

Shop  ^  The  past  tense,  and  therefore  past  participle, 
Shape  Vof  the  Anglo'^axoii  verb  Sc^ppan,  To  Fa^ 
Ship    J  shim,  Ta  Fotrmy  To  Prepare,  To  Adapt. 

A  SHOT— formatum  aliquid  (in  contradistinction  fipom 
a  stall)  for  the  purpose  of  containing  merchandise  for 
sale,  protected  fiK)m  tiie  weather. 


A  aiJLiB^ormatum  aliquid  (in  centrsudirtinotioa 
a£4j[^).fi>r  the  purpose  of  coqreyiiig  merehanidise,  && 
by  water^  pro^ot^d  from  the  water  and  Ae.  weather. 

Shape  requires  no  explanation. 

**  At  whiche  the  god  of  loue  gan  loken  rowe 
Bight  for  dispite,  and  SHOPE  hib  to  be  wroken.'^ 

Trmfhuj  boke  1.  fol.  l68.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 


^e  ben  SHAPE 


Som^me  lyke  a  man  or  Ijke  an  ape." 

Frtret  Tale,  fol.  41.  pag.  !•  col.  1. 

'^He  wasgoodlyof  SHAPPE  ando£vy«ag0,fauttfaiitwas>ff]rfigM{ 
wyth  lechery  aod  cruelty/'— floiiaa,  fol*  ISO.  pag.  d.  coL  %. 

*'  Of  dyuerse  SHAPPE  and  of  dyuerae  colours." 

Dtiies  and  hooper ,  1st  conun.  cap.  2B< 

'*  Atyre  to  costful  or  to  straunge  in  shap.'^ 

Ibid.  6th  comm.  cap.  IS. 
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''  T^  glorjKHu  ^^tsy^  ^  ^  ^*^°^  out  of  te  chapdl  in  imjiaent 

and  SBAP?^  Ijfke  the  knygbtes  wyfe." 

MyracUi  of  cur  Lady 9  pag- 14. 

Shroud    "i  Shroud,  in  Anglo-Saxon  Scpub,  vestitus, 

SMRawDS  J  thoagh  now  applied  only  to  that  with 

which  the  dead  are  clothed,  is  the  past  participle  of 

8cpiban,  vestire :  and  was  formerly  a  general  term  for 

any  sort  of  clothing  whatever. 

'<  In  somer  seaeon  whan  aofte  was  the  soon, 

I  $hopt  me  in  to  a  SCHROUD,  as  I  a  schepeberde  wer.** 
t  Fision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  1. 

'   Thus  Athelstane  commands, 

*^  /6]7elptane  c]^nin2.  eallum  minum  ^ejiepum  bmnon 
mine  pic  jecyl^e.  J^at  ic  piUe  J>at  je  pebaB  ealle  paeja 
an  eapm  enjliycman  (jip  je  him  habba%.  oype  o|>epne 
jepmbaS)  ppam  tpam  minpa  peopma  a^fre  mon  hme 
elce  mona^  ane  ambpa  melep.  anb  an  jxonc  fpicep 
op^c  an  pam  peopj^e  iiii  penm^ap  anb  pcpub  pop  tpelp 
mon)^a  aelc  jeap." 

You  see  here  that  pcpub^  shroud,  means  any  sort  of 
clothing  generally. 

F. 

Yes.  I  see  the  meaning  of  shroud  ;  but  I  see  some- 
thing besides,  worth  more  than  the  meaning  of  any  word 
— ^jip  je  him  habba% ! — ^What,  Doubt  whether  an  En- 
glishman could  be  found  so  poor  as  to  accept  this  bounty ! 
Good  God !  Were  Englishmen  ever  such  a  people  as 
this  ?  Had  they  ever  such  kings  ?  And  had  their  kings 
such  counsellors  ?  And  was  this  the  manner  of  providing 
(not  out  of  any  taxes,  but  out  of  the  king's  own  estate) 
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for  a  poor  Englkiiman,  ifom  could  be  founds  who  would 
accept  such  provision  ?  Was  this  luv  country  ?  And  is 
this  my  country  ?*  • 

Oh,  this  was  many  ages  ago.  Long  before  the  reign 
of  Messrs.  [Pitt]  and  [Dundas].  Long  before  the  doctrine 
was  in  vogue  or  dreamed  of,  which  has  made  so  many 
small  men  great  (small  in  every  sense  of  the  word  :)  I 
mean  the  [traitorous  doctrine  of  giving  up  our  last  guinea, 
to  secure  a  remaining  sixpence  ;  and  the  most  precious 
of  our  rights,  in  order  to  secure  the  miserable  rest:] 
Like  pulling  out  the  stones  of  an  arch  (and  the  key-stone 
amongst  them)  to  render  the  edifice  the  stronger :  or  sur- 
rendering all  our  strong  holds  to  an  enemy,  that  the  rest 
of  the  country  may  enjoy  the  greater  security. 

But  a  trace  with  Politics,  if  you  please.  The  business 
of  this  country,  believe  me,  is  settled.  We  have  no  more 
to  give  up :  until  some  [Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer] 
shall  find  out  that  grand  desideratum  of  a  substitute  for 
bread,  as  he  has  already  discovered  a  substitute  for 
money.  Till  that  period  arrives,  let  us  pursue  the  more 
harmless  investigation  into  the  meaning  of  words. 

The  SHROWDS  are  any  things  with  which  the  masts  of 
a  ship  are  dressed  or  clothed. 


Such  a  noyse  arose, 


As  the  SHROWDES  make  at  sea  in  a  stifle  tiempest, 

As  lowd,  and  to  as  many  tunes."     Henry  Fill.  pag.  £124. 

■  ■  ■  ■    ■  ...  ■ 

*  ['^  Ego  lUud  locupleUssimum  roortalium  genus  dixerim,  in  quo 
pauperem  invenire  non  posses."  Seneca,  Epist.  QO.  edit.  4to. 

Lipsii.  pag.  580.] 
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p  With  giMM  80  swift  tbm  i«Mle  ligbtiong  v^ 
Aa  tpUt  tbe  sail-yards. 
The  flaming  SHROWDS  so  dreadful  did  appear/* 

Dryden^s  Juvenal,  sat.  \2.  By  TkomoM  Powii. 

''  Oh  cozen,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine  eye : 
Tbe  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack*d  and  bunit^ 
And  all  tbe  SHROWPS  wherewith  my  life- should  saile 
Are  turned  to  one  thred,  one  little  hsdre.^'* 

King  John,  pag.22.] 

Flout — ia  the  past  participle  of  FhtiB,.  jupgari|.  cos- 

tcodere. 

*  Here  stand  I,  ladie,  dart  thj  skill  at  me; 
Bruise  me  with  scorne,  coctfound  me  widi  a  FLOtJT/* 

L<me$  Lahemrt  Lo$i,  pag.  140. 

Foul — ^the  past  participle  of  Fj^lan,  apylan,  bepylan, 
To  File;  which  we  now  write  To  Defile. 

[^  Where  feeling  one  close  couched  by  her  side. 
She  lightly  lapt  out  of  her  filed  bed." 

Faerie  Qbrnne^  book  3.  cant.  1.  si.  62.] 

*^  For  Banquo*s  issue  haue  I  fil'D  my  mmd, 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  haue  I  murtber'd*" 

Maebeik,  pag.  139. 

*'  Sirrah^  I  scorn  my  finger  sboutd  be  FIL'd  with  thee." 

B.  and  Fletcher.  Pilgrim. 

«  A  scabbit  sheep  FI LES  all  the  flock.'^—JRtfy'^  ScoHisk  Proverbs. 

*  [On  this  passage  Malone  says, 

''  Sbakspeare  here  uses  the  word  SHBOUD8  in  its  true  sense. 
The  SHROUDS  are  the  great  ropes,  which  come  from  each  side  of 
the  mast.  In  modem  poetry  the  word  frequently  signifies  tbe  sails 
of  a  ship.*'!! 

It  signifies  the  same  hire :  *'  SHROWDS  wheremih  my  life  should 
5at7e."     He  could  not  sailt  with  the  great  ropes  alone.] 
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Sprout  i  A;&  8ppote,  jyjiMt.    Spkout  Is  tke  past 
Spurt   j  participle  of  8ppican,  fppytan,  germinarey 

To  Shoot  outf  To  Cast  forth.     Spurt  is  the  same  word, 

by  a  customary  metathesis. 

'Trouble — Is  the  past  participle  of  Tpibulan,  tundere, 
coDterere,  pinsere,  To  Bruise^  To  Pounds  To  Vex.  The 
Latin  Tribulare  is  the  same  word ;  differing  only  by  a 
different  infinitive  termination :  Dributran^  TriM-are.  Am 
many  other  Latin  verbs  differ  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs 
only  by  the  different  infinitive  terminations  an^  or  re. 


Brook 

Broach 

Brack 

Break 

Breach 

BbbcIch 

Breeches 

Bracca 

Brachjuk^ 


All  these  words  are  merely  the  same 
past  participle  (differently  pronounced 
and  written)  of  the  verb  BRlKAl^t 
Bpecan,  bpascan,  To  Break. 

Brook  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bjioc) 
approaches  most  nearly  to  our  modern 
past  tense  broke  :  and  indeed  this  sup- 
posed noun  was  formerly  so  written. 


''  And  so  boweth  furth  bi  a  BROKE,  beeth  buzome  of  spech 
Tyll  you  fynden  a  forde,  your  fathers  honourable^ 
Wade  in  that  water  and  wash  you  wel  there/* 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  6.  fol.  29-  pag*  ^ 

''  And  helde  the  way  down  by  a  RROKE  syde/' 

Cuckowe  and  Nyghtyngale,  fol.  351 .  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

**  He  lept  ouer  a  BROKE  for  to  fight  with  the  giaunt.'^ 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  Sd  part.  chap.  79. 

"  The  eye  that  scoraeth  his  fader,  and  despyseth  the  byrth  of 
his  inoder»  rauyns  of  the  BROKES,  that  is  to  saye,  fendes  of  helle 
BROKES,  shall  delue  out  and  pyke  out  that  eye." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  4th  comm.  cap.  !• 
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<'  Wilb  laqfghdy  fence  and  vMence  fae  entxed  the  tayde  cjtye 
(LondoD)  and  slewe  the  fore  namyd  Liuius  Gallus  no^  unto  a 
BROKE  there  at  that  daye  rynoynge,  and  hym  tbrewe  into  the  sajd 
BROKE.  By  reason  wlierof  long  afleryt  was  called  Gallus  or 
Wallus  BROKE.  And  at  this  day  the  strete  where  sonie  tyme 
ranne  the  sayde  BROKE  is  no  we  called  fValbrokeJ* 

Fabian^s  Chromck,  4tfa  parte,  chap.  65. 

Doctor  Th.  Hickes  was  aware  that  brook  must  be  in 
some  manner  derived  from  Bpaecan  :  and  gives  this  rea- 
son for  it — ^*  quia  rivus  exiliens  terram  perrumpit"  And 
this  is  very  aptly  described  in  Beaumont  and  Fletchers 
Faithful  Shepherdess. 


-Underneath  the  ground, 


In  a  long  hollow  the  clear  spring  is  bound. 
Till  on  yon  side  where  the  mom's  sun  doth  look. 
The  struggling  water  breaks  out  in  a  BROOK." 

Abroach  is  Abpaec,  the  regular  past  tense  of  hjiasczn, 
by  the  customary  addition  of  the  prsefix  a. 

"  Hewe  fire  at  the  flynt  four  hundred  wynter, 
But  thou  haue  towe  to  take  it,  with  tinder  or  BROCHES, 
All  thy  labour  is  loste." 

Fision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  18.  fol.gs.  pag.  1. 

Brack  is  not  far  removed  from  our  modern  past  tense 
Brake^  which  is  still  in  use  with  us  as  well  as  Broke; 
and  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  the  past  tense  as  it  was 
formerly  written  Brak. 

**  He  biholdinge  in  to  heuene,  blesside  and  BRAK,  and  gaf 
looues  to  disciplis.'^ — Mattheu,  chap.  14.  ver,  19. 

'<  Hee  feutred  his  speare  and  ranne  agains  Sir  Trian,  and  there 
either  BRACKE  their  speares  all  to  peeces." 

Hisi.  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part.  chap.  94* 
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''  So  he  raone  to  his  sword,  aod  when  he  saw  it  naked^  he 
praised  it  much,  and  then  he  shooke  it,  and  therewith  he  BRACKS 
it  in  the  middes. — Hi$i.  of  Prince  Arthur ,  3d  part.  chap.  79. 

Though  BRACK  (as  a  noun)  is  not  much  in  fashion  at 
present,  it  was  formerly  in  good  and  common  use. 

''  Let  not  a  BRACK  i'  th'  stuff,  or  here  and  there 
The  fading  gloss,  a  general  loss  appear." 

B.  and  Fletcher.  Epilogue  to  Falentinian^ 

**  You  may  find  time  out  in  eternity, 
Deceit  and  violence  in  heavenly  justice. 
Life  in  the  grave,  and  death  among  the  blessed. 
Ere  stain  or  BRACK  in  her  sweet  reputation." 

Ibid.  A  Wife  for  a  MoiUh. 

A  BREACH  (bjiic)  or  BREAK,  the  same  word  as  the 
former,  with  the  accustomed  variation  of  ch  for  ck. 

'^  Is  it  no  BREAKS  of  duetie  to  withstande  your  king." 

Hurt  of  Sedition.  By  Sir  John  Cheke* 

'*  The  contrarie  partie  neyther  could  by  justice,  neither  would 
by  boldenesse  haue  enterprised  the  BREAKS  thereof. — Ibid. 

Of  BREECH  (the  same  participle)  Skinner  says  well — 
*'  Verum  etymon  vocis  breech  commodius  deduci  potest 
ah  A.-S.  bp^^ce,  ruptio,  ruptura ;  quia  sc.  in  ano  corpus 

in  foramen  quasi  disrumpi  videtur." And  breeches, 

which  cover  those  parts  where  the  body  is  Broken  into 
two  parts.  Hence  also  assuredly  the  Latin  Bracca^ ; 
and,  I  believe,  the  Greek  and  Latin  B^^ioir,  Brachium. 

*  **  BraCA  (pro  quo  vulgo  bracca,  vel  bracha,  minus  recte 
scribunt)  Isidoro,  lib.  xix.  cap.  xzii.  videtur  did,  quod  sit  Inwii, 
nenipe  a  Graoco  fipax^^'  -^^"^  placet,  esse  a  ^axos,  quod  a  ^cw 
seu  fnywiu.  unde  ab  Eustathio  esse  dicitur  Siip^oiyo;  Ifietrm,  vestis 
disrupta.  iBoles  (quos  Romani  maxime  imitantur)  literam  fi  liler» 
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Skow — In  the  Anglo^xon  Snap,  and  the  same  in 
Douglas. 

"  His  schulderis  heildit  with  new  fallin  SNAW." 

Douglas,  booke  4.  pag.  108. 


f  premittunt,  quando  post  p  sequitur  x,  r,  vel  S.  ut»  ^vr/ify  jSpvnj^j 
^iov,  jSpoSoy;  p»Ms,  |3paxof,  &c.  Sed  sane  braas  vox  est  a  Galb 
Belgis.  Qttippe  hodieque  Belgss,  sive  Gennani  iDferiores,  earn 
broeck  appellanti  ut  Cimbri,  bn^,  Britannia  breache*  At  hraca 
esse  a  Gallis,  clare  docet  Diodorus  Siculus^  cujus  iUud  de  Gallis, 
XpoBvrai  Sf  a»ct^t}pi^w,  d$  fx«ivoi  fipatuti  xoAouo'iy.  Similiter  Hesj* 
chius,  olimque  Galliss  pars  ab  harum  usu  dicta  bracata*  Idem 
oonfirmaDt  versus  isti  apud  Sueton.  in  Julio,  cap.  Ixxs : 

*  G  alios  Cesar  in  triumphum  ducit :  iidem  in  curia 
Galli  bracas  deposuerunt,  latum  clavum  sumserunt' 

Sed  et  bracarum  Gallicarum  liquido  meminere  Vopiscus  in  Aure- 
liano,  Lampiidius  in  Aiexandro  Severo,  pluresque  alii.  Bracatos 
quoque  milites  GraUicos  appeliat  Ammianus,  lib.  xvi.  Quare  et 
braca  vooem  Gallicam  putamus :  vel,  si  origo  est  Grteca,  vocem 
earn  acceperint  Galli  a  Massiliensibus :  qui  Gr»ce  loquebantur. 
Non  soli  autem  brads  usi  Galli ;  sed  et  Perste,  quibus  eas  tribuit 
Dvidius  v.  Trist  el.  x.  item  Sarmat»,  sive  Scythes,  ut  ex  eodem, 
item  Mela,  et  Valerii  v.  Argon,  constat." — G.  J.  Vomus* 

"  BraCHIUM,  jSpffp^icov,  «iro  njj  /JpojfunjToj.  Festus  r  BraeUm 
not  Gritei  fip^im  dkmi :  quod  deducUur  a  ^ptfyp^  hoc  est,  breve; 
€0  quod  ab  kumeris  ad  tnanus  brevhra  sini,  quam  a  coxis  jimU- 
Sod  videtur  obstare  Festo,  quod  brachium,  ac  fipatx^m,  proprie  di- 
catur  de  osse,  quod  inter  scapularum  et  cubiti  articulos  iateijacet 
Eoque  potius  brachium  sic  dici  censeo,  quia  os  id,  quod  dixi, 
breve  sit,  imprimis  si  conferetur  cum  osse  femoris,  cui  am?^ 
est  Nam  ut  pedibas  maous,  lacertus  tibi^^  genai  cabiuii,  sic  fe- 
niori  brachia  respoxideDt*  Ac  quia  de  hac  vocis  proprietats  aliquis 
litem  movere  posak;  addo  ripf  ^^  x^upa  (intelligo  per  x^^P^  ^"^^"^ 
iUud  ab  humero  usque  ad  extremos  digitos,  quomodo  hac  voce 
•tiam  usi  Homerus  et  Hippocrates)  dividi  a  Galeno  k  partes  tpes ; 
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^  And  thtrwitbai  attonis  on  enery  sfdis 
IHie  dartif  tbik  and  fibuid  takiUis  gU(&, 
As  dois  the  schoure  of  SNAW." 

Dwiglas,  booke  xi.  pig.  386. 

Ppe^iova,  mixyv,  et  axpt^upof,  quas  ipsa  etiam  complexus  Naso, 
cum,  1  Met.  ait : 

Laudat  digitosque  manusque 


Bracbiaque  et  Dudos  media  plus  parte  lacertos. 

Quare^  cum  tres  sint  brachii  partes,  os  iUud  totius  brachii  maxi- 
mum, quod  est  inter  humerum  et  cubitum,  propria  fipcfx^m^  ^^ 
brackium  appeUabitur.  Os  alterum  inter  brachium  et  maoum  La- 
dnia  fuerit  iacertus,  Gracis  m^p^u^y  quanquam  hoec  vox  et  angustius 
interdum  sumatur.  Nam  cum  os  illud  duobus  constet  ossibus ; 
uno  infcriori  et  grandiori^  altero  miperinsidente  et  miuori ;  illud 
quidem  eodem  nomine  cum  toto  dicitur  injj;^;,  sive  ulna;  hoc 
veiOy  quia  parvanim  rotarum  radios  refert,  *ipn$f,  sive  radim  nd- 
minatun  Quod  superest  axpa  y(Uf,  et  una  voce  axf^xfipQv,  ac  Mr 
^^Xf^f  X'^F*  I'Atinis  manus  dicitur.  £x  his  igitur  Uquet,  quid  pro- 
prie  brachii  nomine  sit  anteliigendum.  At  Celsus,  hb.  viii.  cap.  1. 
quemadmodum  pro  bracfuo  humerum  dixit,  ita  per  brachium  intel- 
ligit  omne  illud  a  acapulis  dependent  usque  ad  extremam  manum. 
Qui  similiter  ^foxt^fof  vocem  uaurpat  Aristotelea,  iibw  1*  Histor. 
Animal,  cap.  xv.  ubi  h«e  a  philosopho  statuuntur  partes  ^paxioyor 
c0fto$,  ayxmv,  toXixpavov,  ^n/^s,  yn^p.  Slfuoi  ei  est  articulua  brachii 
cum  ptpMwhmyi,  sive  scapula.  Ayxm  est,  quod  interjacet  inter  dic- 
tum arttculuin  et  eotii  cai  innittimur.  1$  arti^ulus  Arisloteli  est 
mXtxpm99¥f  quibusdam  eubitui,  aliis  gihber  brachii,  nominator. 
^VC^  est  quod  inter  manum  et  acutam  gibberamque  brachii 
partem^  situm  est.  Xup  palma  et  digitis  constat  Qusddam  tameo 
ex  hisce  vocabulis  aliter  ab  Hippocrate  et  aliis  accipi,  non  igno- 
ramus :  et  qui  nescit,  discere  possit  ex  definitiouibus  medicis  doc- 
tissimi  Gorr»i.  Isidorus  autem  pluie  audiri  non  meretur,  cnm 
lib.  xi.  cap.  1  •  hoc  pacto  scribit :  Brachia  afortitudine  nominata : 
Bapu  cnim  Grace  grave  et  forte  significat,  in  brachiis  enim  tori  la^ 
certorum  sunt  et  insigne  musculorum  robur  exittit*'* — G.  J.  Vossius« 
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It  is  the  regular  past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle 
of  Snipan,  which  Gower  and  Chaucer  write  To  Snew. 

'*  And  as  a  busshe,  whiche  is  BESNEWED, 
Their  berdes  wereo  hore  and  white.'* 

Gower^  lib.  1.  fol.  19-  psg- 1.  col.  2. 

**  The  presentes  euery  daie  bene  newed» 
He  was  with  yeftes  all  BESKEWED.'' 

Ibid,  Kb.  6.  fol.  135.  pag.  2.  ool.  I. 

''  A  better  viended  man  was  nowhere  none, 
Without  bake  meate  was  neuer  hys  house 
Of  fyshe  and  fleshe^  and  that  so  plenteouse 
It  SKEWED  in  hys  house  of  meate  and  drinke.'* 

Prologues.  The  Frankelep. 

Snow,  is  simply — ^that  which  is  sniwep  or  snawed. 

-    Loss    i^The  past  participle  of  AltlSAN,   Ljfzn, 
Loose  J  amittere,  dimittere. 

*'  Their  arrows  finely  paired,  for  Umber  and  for  feather. 
With  birch  and  brazil  piec*d,  to  fly  in  any  weather ; 
And  shot  they  with  the  round,  the  square,  or  finrket  pile, 
The  LOOSE  gave  such  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  mile.** 

Poly^bum^  song  26. 

.    Knee       -^  I  believe  the  Gothic  hNAlVQAN,  hN6I- 
Neck         I  VAt^fy  <^d  the  Anglo-Saxon  ):ini3an  (which 
Knuckle  rhave  all  the  same  meaning,  viz.  incurvare, 
Nod         ^  inclinare,  To  Bowy  To  Bend,  To  IncUm) 
to  be  the  same  verb ;  though  something  differently  pro- 
nounced :  And  I  suppose  KKIV>  Eneop,  and  our  English 
KNEE,  to  be  the  past  tense  of  this  verb. 

Neck,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  linecc  (or  linejj)  may  per- 
haps also  be  the  past  tense  of  JSni^an. 
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Knuckle,  in  Anglo-Sai^pn  Lnucl  (p^h^sk  formerly 
bnujel)  I  suppose  tp  be  the  diminutive  of  }3ni)j ;  wh4ch 
may  likewise  have  been  the  regular  past  tenae  pf  tipijan. 

I  offer  the  foregoing  to  you  barely  aA  conjecture.  But 
we  know  that  Vimh  is  perpetually,  used  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  the  past  tense  of  hnijan :  by  adding  to  it  the 
participial  teri^inatiq^  £d,  vife  have  )3naheb,  tSn^'b  (a 
hroad)^  irovf,  v^hich^  I  do.i^,t  not,  we  have  our  j^ng^is,^ 
noDy  h  e.  An  incUnati;o,Qi  of  t^he  head. 

Notch  1  Which  vary  respectively  in  sound  only  by 
Nock*  I  the  immaterial  di^t^nce  of  ca  or  ck^  li^ve 
Nook  >  all  one  common  meaning :  and  1  believe 
Niche  i  thein  to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
Nick    J  To  Nicky  incidere. 

'' AUnifib  of  haire^  my  nailes  UNN0CKT»  as  of  such  seeioBth  best, 
That  wander  by  their  wit9>  deformed  so  to  be." 

Songeg  i;c.  By  the  Earl  of  Surrey  S^c.  fol.  6l.  pagj.  2. 

"  like  the  good  fleacher  that  mended  his  bolte  with  cuttinge  of 
the  NOCKE.'*  Dr.  Martin.  Of  Priestes  unlauful  Mariages^ 

chap.  IS.  p.  250. 

"  The  rough  Hibernian  sea  I  proudly  overlook 
Amongst  the  scattered  rocks,  and  there  is  not  a  NOOK 
But  from  my  glorious  height  into  its  depth  I  pry/' 

Poly-olbion,  song  30. 
[<< ....—.  Or  did  his  genius 
Know  mine  the  stronger  daemon,  fear'd  the  grapple, 
And  looking  round  him,  found  this  NOOK  of  fate 
To  skulk  behind  my  sword." 

Dryden.  Don  Sebastian,  act  1.  sc.  1.] 

The  Italian  and  French  languages  have  many  words, 
Nicchio^  NicchiOy  Niche,  &c.  of  the  si^me  origin. 

'     ♦  ['« NOCKE."— Ji.  Jscha,m,  pag.  1 30.] 

VOL.  II.  S 
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Wroth  1 

Wrath 

Wreath 

Raddle 

Wry 

Riddle 


All  these  are  the  past  tense  and  therefore 
the  past  participle  of  ppi^an,  torquere,  To 
.  Writhe.  The  two  former  are  ajpplied  to  the 
mind;  and,  together  with  wreath  (or 
writh)  speak  themselves. 


A  RADDLE*  hedge,  is  a  hedge  of  pleached  or  plashed 
or  twisted  or  wreathed  twigs  or  boughs.  I  suppose  rad- 
dle to  be  so  pronounced  for  PpaVel,  the  diminutiTe  of 
7pa«. 

So  riddle  metaphorically. 


Wry  I  suppose  to  be  so  pronounced  for  7pi%. 

Deal   T 

Dell  |  These  are  the  past  tense  and  past  participle 
of  the  verb  di^l\Q^if,  Dslan,  dividere, 
partiriy  To  Deaty  to  divide,  to  distribute. 


Dole 
Doule 

DOWLE 


**  My  wife  sbal  haue  of  that  I  wan  with  truth  and  no  more, 
And  DEALE  among  my  daughters  and  my  dear  children." 
Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  7-  fol.  32.  pag.  i. 

^  Thylke  that  God  geueth  moste,  leest  good  they  DELETE.'' 

Ibid.  pass.  1 1 .  fol.  45.  pag.  2. 

'*  If  he  be  pore,  she  helpeth  hym  to  swynke. 
She  kepeth  his  good,  wasteth  neuer  a  DELL.'' 

Marchauntes  Tak,  fol.  28.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

*  ''  With  the  help  of  these  tools  they  were  so  very  handy,  that 
they  came  at  last  to  build  up  their  huts  or  houses  very  handsomely; 
RADDLI  NOy  or  working  it  up  like  basket-work  all  Uie  way  round, 
which  was  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  ingenuity,  and  looked  very 
odd."— iioMfuoR  Crusoe,  vol. «.  pag.  1 19.  edit.  1790. 
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^'  I  consent,  and  conferme  euery  DELL, 
Your  wordes  all  and  your  opinyon." 

Marchauntes  Tak,  foL  29-  pag-  2-  col.  9. 

''  Al  tlus  sentence  me  lyketh  euery  DELL." 

Wife  of  Bathes  Prol  fol.  34.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

^'  I  shall  tell  you  a  part  now,  and  the  other  DEALE  to  morrow. '' 
Hht.  of  Prince  Arthur^  3d  part  chap.  75. 

[''  He  ceasti  and  vanisht  flew  to  th'  upper  BEALE, 
And  purest  portion  of  the  heavenly  seat." 

Go^ey  of  BuHoigne.  Translated  by  R.  C.  pag.  10.* 

"  And  that  night  a  DOALE^  and  al  they  that  would  come  had 
as  much  flesh  and  fish,  wine  and  ale  as  they  might  eate  and  drinke, 
and  euery  man  and  woman  had  twelue  pence,  come  who  would. 
Thus  with  his  owne  hands  DEALED  he  his  money." 

Hist  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d  part  chap.  171* 

\f*  Clients  of  old  were  feasted ;  now  a  poor 
Divided  DOLE  is  dealt  at  th'  outward  door." 

Dryderfs  Juvenal,  sat.  1 . 

**  And  slaves,  now  manumiz'd,  on  their  dead  master  wait: 
They  hoist  him  on  the  bier,  and  deal  the  DOLE." 

Dryderis  Third  Sat.  of  Persius.) 

"  We  rede  in  holy  v^te.  Deut.  xxvii.  Cursed  be  he  that  flyt- 
teth  the  boundes  and  the  DOLES  or  termes  of  his  neyghbour,  and 
putteth  hym  out  of  his  ryght." 

Diues  and  Pauper ^  10th  comm.  cap.  7* 

In  this  last  passage,  dole  is  applied  to  a  Land-mark, 
by  which  the  lands  of  different  occupants  are  divided  and 
apportumed1[. 

*  ["  Tacque,  e  sparito  iivo]6  del  cielo 
A  le  parti  piii  eccelse,  e  pii^  serene." 

GiermdUmme  lAberata,  cant  1.] 

t  [''  Fop  )Kin  }e  flit  telaj  jinb  je  telebe  ]ni]ih  hij.  Apa.  on  eajt 
ptce  yun  ylbjtan  f ana.  Ajrpica  on  piV  tele  ^f  Cbamef  cynne.  aob 
Bopopa  OD  no]iS  bele  laphej^ej-  of  jppinje/' 

Mlfric.  de  Veteri  Testamento,  p.  8.] 
s2 
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It  was.  your  presunnize. 


That  in  the  DOLE  of  blowes  your  son  might  drop/' 

Henry  4,  2d  part.  pag.  76. 

Mi^.  Steevens,  on  this  passage,  says — "  The  dole  of 
blows  is  the  distribution  of  blows.  Dole  originally  sig- 
nifies the  portion  of  Alms  (consisting  either  of  meat  or 
money)  that  was  given  away  at  the  door  of  a  nobleman. 

**  Now  my  masters,  happy  man  be  bis  DOLE,  say  1 :  Euery 
man  to  bis  bu^pess/'—- Zfe^My  4,  1st  part  pag.  54. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  says — "  The  portion  of  Alms  distri- 
buted at  Lambeth  palace  gate,  is  at  this  day  called  the 

DOLE.** 

**  If  it  be  my  luck,  so:  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  DOLE." 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  pag.  Il6. 

In  all  the  above  passages,  and  wherever  the  word  is 
used,  DOLE  is  merely  the  Anglo-Saxon  past  participle 
bal ;  and  has  not  in  itself  the  smallest  reference  to  Alms^ 
or  jto  the  nobleman's  gat^,  or  to  Lambeth  palace ;  if  in- 
deed those  places  have  any  distinguished  connection  with 
Alms.  But  DOLE  (i.  e-  Dat)  might  very  well  be  applied  to 
any  things  divided^  distributed,  or  Dealt  out :  and  there- 
fore to  land-marks,  and  to  blows  in  a  battle,  &c.* 

*  [f*  yHe  with  their  multitude  was  nought  dismay'd. 
But  with  stout  courage  turoM  upon  them  all, 
And  with  his  brond-iron  round  about  him  layd  ; 
Of  whidi  he  DEALT  large  almes.'' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant.  4.  st.  32. 

See  Milton : 

**  Dealing  dole  among  his  foes." 

Sampmi  Agonistes,  ver.  1529 
See  also  Translation  (1598)  of  Orlando  Innamorato, 
**  Thus  Ferraw,  brauo-like,  doth  DEALE  bis  dole."j 
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In  the  following  pdsslage  from  Oliaticer,  there  is  n6  d- 
Ittsioh  f^  iHJ  of  th^se. 

''  And  for  thou  trewe  to  loue  shalt  be, 
I  wyl,  and  eke  commaunde  the, 
llat  in  one  place  thoii  set  al  hold 
Thine  hert,  without  halfin  DOLE/* 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  131.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

As  it  has  happened  in  the  interpretation  of  DOLt ;  so^ 
does  it  with  vowhE  :  and  60  \^ill  it  usuallj  happen,  when 
the  interpreters  seek  the  meaning  of  a  word  (or  rather 
endeavour  to  collect  it)  singly  froiti  ttie  passages  in  which 
the  word  is  found  :  for  they  usually  connect  with  the 
unknown  word^  the  tneaning  of  some  other  word  or  words 
in  the  sentence.  A  little  regatd  to  the  individual  ety^ 
mology  of  the  word  whose  meaning  is  sought,  wdtild' 
secure  them  from  this  perpetually  repeated  error ;  and 
conduct  them  to  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  word. 


•  The  elements 


Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd^  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  windes,  or  with  bemockt-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
OnjB  DOWLE  that's  in  my  plumbe."    {plume.) 

fHnpekt,  pag.  }2. 

Mr.  Steevens  here  tells  us,  that — "  Bailey,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, says  that  dowle  is  a  Feather;  or  rather  the 
single  ^iarticles  6f  thfe  Doicri/' 

To  which  Mr.  Malone  adds — "  Cole,  in  his  Latin  tWc- 
tionary^  1670^  interprets — young  dowle— by  Lanugo,^ 

Bat  t>H^  t^ml^  BOtZi  doule^  i^dwle,/  deal,  dell,  ^re 
all  but  one  word  differently  prdtiounced  and  differently 
written ;  anii  mean  merely  a  part^  piece,  or  portion,  with* 
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out  any  designation  of  Feather  or  Dawn,  or  Alnu^  or  any 
other  thing.  And  when  the  cards  are  Denied  or  Dea^ 
round  to  the  company  within  doors ;  each  person  may  as 
properly  be  said  to  receive  his  dole  or  dowle  (i.  e.  that 
which  is  Deakd  out,  Distributed,  or  Dealt  to  him)  as  the 
attendant  beggars  at  the  gate. 

Thus  Chaucer,  in  the  Plowman's  Tale,  fol.  99.  pag.  2. 
col.  2. 

''  The  gryffiui  grynned  as  he  were  wood. 
And  ioked  louelj  as  ao  owle. 
And  swore  by  cokes  hert  bloode 
He  wolde  him  tere  euery  DOULE.'' 

What  think  you  is  contained  in  this  threat  of  the  gryf- 
ion  ?  That  he  will  tear  off  the  feathers,  or  the  small  par- 
ticles of  Down  from  the  pelican  ?   Surely  not.    But  that 
he  would  tear  him,  as  we  say,  piecemeal;  tear  every  I 
piece  of  him,  tear  him  all  to  pieces. 

Skinner  is  of  opinion,  and  reasonably,  that  dolue 
also  belongs  to  bal,  portio— "quia  sc.  est  aurei,  seu,  | 
ducati  dimidium." 


HowL|  Yhe  past  participle  of  Hyllan,  Ciellan,  ulu- 

"^^    flare.  To  Yell. 
Yell  J 


1  Are  the  past  participle  of  R]^an,  be-jiyman, 
Rim     V 


RoOM' 

^dilatare,  amplificare,  extendere. 

Room  mea,ns  dilatum,  Estended,  Place,  Space,  Extent, 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Luke,  verse  7.  where  our  mo- 
dem translation  has  it — "  There  was  no  room  for  them 
in  the  inn."    The  old  English  translation  says— **  There 
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was  not  Piaee  to  hem  in  the  comyn  stable/'  Nan  erat  eis 
Locus  in  diversorio.  The  Anglo-Saxon-^lSij  naepbon  pum 
in  cumena  hup  The  Gothic— MI  VAS  ifM  KHMIS 
IM  STMA  fJiAMMA. 

p'  At  whose  first  entrie  tbearunto  he  made  him  Master  of  the 
Requests,  haviog  then  no  better  ROD  ME  voyde." 

Life  of  Syr  Thomas  More,  By  Mr.  Roper,  pag.  32. 

'^  In  the  yere  xiiij  of  his  gracious  raigne  theare  was  a  parliament 
bolden,  whereof  sir  Thcfmas  More  was  chosen  speaker.  Who 
being  yery  lothe  to  take  this  ROOME  uppon  him,  made  an bracion/' 

Ibid.  pag.  34. 

<'  The  duke  of  NorMk,  in  audience  of  all  the  people  theare  as* 
aembled,  shewedi  that  he  was  from  the  kinge  himselfe  9treightlie 
chardged  by  speciall  commission,  theare  openlie  in  presence  of 
them  all  to  make  declaracion  how  muche  all  England  was  be* 
holdinge  to  Sir  Thcnnas  More  for  his  good  seryice,  and  how 
worthie  he  was  to  have  the  highest  ROOME  in  the  realme." 

Ibid.  pag.  55. 

"  Yet  nevertbeles  he  must  for  his  owne  part  neMes  confesse 
that  in  all  things  by  his  grace  alleadged  he  had  donne  no  more  then 
was  his  dutie :  and  farther  disabled  himselfe  to  be  unmeete  for 
that  ROOME. — tbid.  pag.  56. 

**  He  made  suite  unto  the  duke  of  Norfolke,  his  singular  good 
fricDd,  to  be  a  meane  to  the  kinge  that  he  might,  with  his  grace's 
fovour,  be  discharged  of  that  chardgeable  ROOME  of  the  chaun- 
ceQorship,  wherin,  for  certain  infirmities  of  his  body,  he  pretended 
himself  unable  anie  longer  to  serve." — Ibid,  pag.  65. 

''Besides  this,  the  manifolde  goodness  of  the  king's  highnes 
himselfe,  that  hathe  binoe  soe  manie  waies  my  singular  good  lord, 
and  that  hath  soe  deerlie  loved  and  trusted  me,  even  at  my  verie 
first  comming  into  his  honourable  service  with  the  dignity  of  his 
honourable  Privie-G)unsaile  vouchsafinge  to  admit  me,  and  to 
oflSces  of  great  credit  and  worship  most  liberallie  advanced  me ;  and 
finally  with  that  weightie  ROOME  of  his  grace's  high  chauncellor." 

Ibid.pdig.93. 
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*^  It  mftylfkeyour  b^hoesB  to  cal  to  jour  ghuloaft  MaAoabratfck, 
that  at  auch  tioM  as  of  the  great.  weigfktie.ROVS  *od  offioe  of 
your  cbaOnoellor  <witb  which  so  farre  above  mymeriiea  or  qua- 
lities able  and  mete  tberfore,  your  highnes  h^d  of  your  iDcom- 
parable  goodnes  honoured  and  exalted  me)/' 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Mare.  By  Mr.  Bajper^  pag.  K)7-] 

Rim  (of  py matt)  h  the  utmost  tlxterit  in  breadth  of  any 
thing. 

Brim  (of  be-pyman)  is  also  the  JSjc^eW  of  the  capacity 
of  aay  vessel. 

p<     ,,   ,     and  ran  at  him  amaine 

With  open  mouthy  that  seemed  tx>  ironthilie 
A  full  good  pecke  within  the  utmost  BRIiC." 

Faerie  QMeetiet  book  6.  cant  19.  sC  £6. 

<<  Then  by  the  edge  he  doth  his  mentle  take. 
He  bowes  it,  platteb  it,  ^reatbeth  towards  hi'm 
The  plait,  and  to  thtiite  fanter  sp^e^hita  brake. 
More  then  to  fore  of  visage  spiteful  grim, 

0  thou  that  scorne^  of  hardest  brunts  dost  makoi 

1  peace  and  warre  bring  in  this  plaited  BRIM> 
Thine  be  the  choice/' 

Godfrey  of  JBulloigne.  fran$lafed  by  R.  Ci  Esq. 
Windet.  1694.  pag.  93.  cant.  2.  st  89.] 

"  Which  frohi  a  large-BRIM'D  lake 
To  hie  her  to  the  sea  \^  itii  greater  liaste  doth  make.** 

Poly-olbionf  sbog  50. 

Large-BRIM'D  (or  be-pym'b)  is  widely  contended  is 
breadth. 

Groom] — ^We  apply  this  name  tx>  persoias  VA  vikrious 
situations.  There  is  a  groom  of  the  stables,  a  t>HoOM  of 
the  chambers,  a  GtiooM  of  the  stole,  a  groom  porter,  a 
jBnWe-GROOM,  &c*  But  all  of  them  denote  attendance, 
observance,  care,  and  custody ;  whether  of  horses,  cham- 
bers, garments,  bride,  &c. 
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[«  Tte  ^16  M jr,  ioode  at  nndom  Ibite, 

Tfi^  grd^e-wood  fong  did  waUoCy  and  iviuad«*  ^dc^ 
At  wild0  adveatare,  6ke  a  forlorne  wefte : 
Till  on  a  day  the  Satyres  her  espide,    , 
Straying  alone  withouten  OROOME  or  guide. 
Her  up  they  todce,  aod  with  them  home  her  ledd.'' 

Faerie  (hteene,  book  3.  cant.  10.  st.  36. 

<'  Ne  wight  with  him  for  his  assistance  went. 
But  that  great  yron  OROOME,  his  gard  and  government.^ 

I(nd4  book  $,  ^eaot;  4.  st  3.] 

^  He  is  about  it,  the  doores  arte  open  ; 
And  the  surfeted  OROOliES  doe  mock  their  chaq^ . 
With  snores.''  Macbeth,  pag.  136.  col.  £• 

Groom  therefore  has  alwuys  one  meaniDg.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  person  by  wivom  something'  is  attended.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the  letter  a  into  our 
modern  word  groom,  (for  which  I  cannot  account)  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  is  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  Er^man,  curare,  regere,  custodire,  cavere,  at- 
tendere*;  and  that  it  should  be  writtfen  goom,  without 
the  R.  And  I  think  it  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  my 
opinion,  that  what  we  now  call  £ri^e-G room,  our  ances- 
tors called  Bpib-jiim.  And,  at  presient,  in  the  collateral 
languages  tbere  is  no  R ; 

The  Gelrnians  calling  him — Brauti-gam. 

^he  Dutch Bruide-gom. 

The  Danes Brud-gohi. 

And  the  Swedes Brud-gumme. 

Swoop  1    u All  my  pretty  ones ! 

Swop    J        Did  you  say  AU  ?  Oh  Hell  Kite !  All  ? 

What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  damme 

At  one  fell  SWOOPE  ?'* 

*  ["  Fop  ]«pa  kinin^a  jeleafleajve  }e  popleton  heopa  bpihten  anb 
I'aj  polcej  D  ICOeLeASie  )^e  ne  DlCDDe  ^obej." 

,Elfric.  de  Veteri  Testamento,  pag.  l6.] 
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Mr.  Steevens  on  this  passage,  says — ^  Suroop  is  tbe 
descent  of  a  bird  of  prey  on  his  qnarry.  It  hAfrequenthf 
however  used  by  Drayton  in  his  Poly-olbumj  to  express 
the  swift  descent  of  rivers/* 

Drayton  has  used  it  in  his  Poly-oUnon  only  three 
times:  in  his  first,  sixth,  and  twenty*eighth  songs;  but 
never  as  a  substantive. 

<<  Proud  Tamer  SWOOPS  along  with  such  a  lusty  train, 
As  fits  SO  brave  a  flood.''  Soog  1. 

«  Thus  as  she  SWOOPS  along  with  all  that  goodly  tram.'' 

Song  6. 

<<  And  in  her  winding  banks,  along  my  bosom  led. 
As  she  goes  SWOOPING  by."  Soog  2S. 

In  this  use  of  the  word  by  Drayton  there  is  nothing 
antique,  or  unusual,  or  in  the  least  different  from  the 
common,  modern,  every  day's  use  of  the  word :  if  we 
except  only  the  spelling  of  it.  Put  sweeps  and  sweep- 
ing instead  of  swoops  and  swooping,  and  no  man  would 
ask  for  an  interpreter. 

[<<  Thus,  as  some  fawning  usurer  does  feed 

With  present  sums  th'  unwary  spendthrift's  need. 
You  sold  your  kindness  at  a  boundless  rate ; 
And  then  o'erpaid  the  debt  fit>m  his  estate : 
Which,  mould'ring  piece-meal,  in  your  hands  did  foil; 
Till  now  at  last  you  came  to  SWOOP  it  all." 

DryderCi  Hrst  Part  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  act  1.  sc  1.] 

The  Anglo-Saxon  verb  is  Spipan,  in  modem  English  To 
Sweep.  Swoop  and  swop  are  (as  we  have  already  seen 
in  so  many  other  instances)  its  regular  past  participle, 
by  the  change  of  the  characteristic  i  to  o. 

Swoop  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  descent  of  a  bird ; 
or  with  any  descent  or  ascent ;  but  it  may  be  applied  to 
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either :  for  it  has  to  do  with  a  body  in  motioD^  either 
ascending,  descending,  or  horizontal ;  and  with  a  body 
removing  all  obstacles  in  its  passage. 

A  SWOP  between  two  persons,  is  where,  by  the  consent 
of  the  parties,  without  any  delay,  any  reckoning  or  count- 
ing, or  other  adjustment  of  proportion,  something  is 
Swept  off  at  once  by  each  of  them. 

Swoon — This  word  was  formerly  written,  Swouoh, 

SWOWE,  SWOWNJC,  ASWOWNE,  SWOND,  SOWNE,  and  80WKD. 

^  That  what  for  fere  of  slaunder,  and  dred  of  deth 
She  loste  both  at  ones  wit  and  breth 
And  in  a  SWOUOH  she  lay." 

Chaucer.  Lucrece^  fol.  215.  pag.2.  col.  2. 

'^  1  fel  in  suche  a  sloraber  and  a  SWOWE, 
Nat  al  a  slepe,  ne  fully  wakynge, 
And  in  that  SWOWE  methought  I  herde  sing 
The  sorie  byrde  the  leude  cuckowe.'' 

Cuckove  and  Nyghiyngak,  fol.  351.  pi^.  1.  col.  £. 

^  Whan  she  this  herd,  ASWOUNE  down  she  Meth.'' 

ClerkeqfOxenfordes  Tale,  fol.  51.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

'^  AswoUNE  I  fel,  bothe  deed  and  pale.'' 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  128.  pag.  2.  col.  ] . 

**  Whan  this  woman  sawe  this  sharte  and  redde  the  letter,  she 
felle  downe  in  SWOWNE.''  Diues  and  Pauper,  6th  comm.  cap.  15. 

'^  Hee  tooke  such  a  hardly  sorrow  at  her  words,  that  he  feli 
downe  to  the  floorc  in  a  SWOND.  And  when  Sir  Launcelot 
awaked  of  his  SWOND  hee  lept  out  at  a  Bay  window." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d  part.  chap.  8. 

^  Hee  fell  downe  off  his  horse  in  a  SOWNE.'' 

Ibid.  2d  part  chap.  59. 

''  Hee  fell  ouer  his  horse  mane  in  a  SOWND.*'  iih*^.chap.  140. 
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Swo6n  ftc;  ii  the  pa^t  participle  of  6pij^aii,  stdpere; 
whose  regular  past  tense  is  Smg^  or  tSnxmg,  written  by 
Chaucer  Swough  and  Swowe :  adding  to  Which  the  par- 
ticipial termination  £N>  we  have  Swowen,  Swawne;  and 
with  the  customary  praefix  a,  Aswowne. 

Clack  I  ^^^  P^*  participle  of  the  verb  To  Click. 

Pool      j  Puddle  was  antiently  written  Podell. 

''  And  all  the  coDtrfe  Whiche  was  bjfore  lykened  to  paradjseior 
fayrenesse  and  plente  of  the  contrei  toumed  in  to  a  foule  stynkynge 
PODELL,  that  lasteth  in  to  this  daye,  and  is  called  the  deed  see." 

Dines  and  Pauper,  6th  comm.  cap.  I6. 

It  is  the  regular  plst  tense  and  pafet  participle  of  the 
verb  To  Piddle. 

Pool  is  merely  the  contraction  of  Podkly  Poodkj  Pool. 


1  hardly  think  the  ^vord  Piddle  to  be  of  any  long  stand- 
ing in  the  language ;  as  the  word  pool  (or  Pulj  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons  \Arrote  it)  certainly  is.  There  is  no  antient 
authority,  I  believe,  for  the  nseof  the  word  Piddle:  and 
yet,  to  justify  your  derivation,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  as 
antient  in  the  language  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  PuL 

H. 

I  cannot  produce  any  Anglo-Saxon  or  antient  autho- 
rity for  it.  Yet  it  cannot  be  of  very  modern  intro- 
duction; since  it  long  ago  furnished  a  name  to  one  of 
our  rivers* 
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<'  Whibt  Froom  was  txouUed  tlios,  where  nought  $be  b^th  to  do^ 
The  FIDDLE,  that  this  while  bestirr'd  her  nimble  feet. 
Id  falling  to  the  POpL,  her  sister  Fropm  to  meet, 
Apd  having  in  her  train  two  little  slender  rills, 
Besides  her  proper  spring,  wherewith  her  banks  she  fills, 
To  whom  since  first  the  world  this  later  name  her  lent, 
(Who  antiently  was  known  to  be  instiled  Trent) 
Her  small  assistant  brooks  her  second  name  have  gained.** 

Poly-olbion,  song  2. 

Bead— The  past  participle  of  Bibban,  orare,  To  bid, 
to  invite,  to  solicit,  to  request,  to  pray. 

Bead  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Beabe,  oratio,  something 
frayed)  is  so  called,  because  one  was  dropped  down  a 
string  every  time  a  prayer  was  said,  and  thereby  marked 
upon  the  string  the  number  of  times  prayed. 

["  Silly  old  man,  that  lives  in  hidden  cell. 

Bidding  his  BEADES  all  day  for  his  trespas." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  I.  st.  30. 

'^  All  night  she  spent  in  bidding  of  her  BEDES." 

Ibid.  cant.  10.  st.  3.] 

Gewgaw  1  What  we  write  Gewgaw  is  written,  in  the 
Gaud       j  Anglo-Saxon,  Cejap.     It  is  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  Ere-^ipan :  and  means  any  such  trifling 
thing  as  is  given  away  or  presented  to  any  one*.    Instead 
of  GEWGAWEs  it  is  sometimes  written  gigawes  and  gew- 

GAUDES. 

'*  And  of  Holy  Scriptures  Sawes 
He  counteth  them  for  GIGAWES." 

Skelton,  pag.  171.  (Edit.  1736.) 


[*  I  doubt  this  etymology.    Gaud  and  GEWGAV,  af^  rather 
Iie-^  and  Ce-2e4bf  from  eabian  and  I/e-eabian. — H.  T.] 
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[^  Go  back  to  what  thj  infiuicy  began. 
Thou  who  wert  never  meant  to  be  a  man. 
Eat  pap  and  spooomeat :  for  thy  GU6AW8  cry." 

DrydaCs  Third  Sat.  cf  Penm. 
"  Give  to  your  boy,  your  Caesar, 
This  rattle  of  a  globe,  to  play  withal. 
This  GU-GAU  world.** 

Dryden.  All  far  Love,  act  2.  sc  I.] 

"  May  not  Morose,  with  his  gold. 
His  GEWOAUDES,  and  the  hope  she  has  to  send  him 
Quickly  to  dusty  excite  this  i** 

B.  and  Fletcher.  The  Wommii  Priu. 

Gaud  has  the  same  meaning,  and  is  the  same  as  the 
foregoing  word,  with  only  the  omission  of  the  prsefix  ge, 
Gfy  or  QEW.  It  is  the  past  participle  of  Dipui ;  Gaved, 
Gav%  Gavdf  Gaud. 

^  Here  is  a  mittayne  eke,  that  ye  may  se. 
He  that  his  hande  wol  put  in  this  mittayne 
He  shal  haue  multiplyeng  of  his  grayne.  Sec. 
By  this  GAUDE  haue  I  woune  euery  yere 
An  hundred  marke  sythen  I  was  Pardonere.'* 

Prol.  of  the  Pardoners  Tale,  fol.  65.  pag.2.  col.  2. 

''  And  also  thynke  wel,  that  this  is  no  GAUDE." 

Troylus,  boke2.  fol.  165.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

**  Quhat  God  amouit  him  with  sic  ane  GAUDE 
In  his  dedis  to  use  sic  slicht  and  fraude.'' 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  516. 
''  And  stobe  the  impression  of  her  ^tasie. 
With  bracelets  of  thy  haire,  rings,  GAWDES,  conceits, 
Knackes,  trifles,  nosegaies,  sweetmeats.'' 

Mids.  Nights  Dreame,  pag.  145. 
**  — ^—  My  loue  to  Hermia 
(Melted  as  is  the  snow) 
Seems  to  me  now 

As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  GAUDE, 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  doat  upon." 

Rid.  act  4.  sc.  2.  pag.  15S. 
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**  SweetiDg  mine,  if  thou  mine  own  wilt  be, 
I've  many  a  pretty  GAUD^  I  keep  in  store  for  thee ; 
A  nest  of  broad-fac'^  owls,  and  goodly  urchins  loo." 

Poly-olbion,  song  £U 

Laugh — Is  the  regular  past  tense  and  past  participle 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  T^Mihan,  ridere ;  viz.  )3lah,  which 
we  write  la  ugh.  "  Vox  T^Mahan  (says  Skinner)  licet  apad 
Somnerum  non  occurrit,  non  dubito  quin  olim  in  usu  fu- 
erit."  Had  Skinner  been  aware  of  the  regular  change  of 
the  characteristic  letter  in  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs,  he 
would  have  been  well  contented  with  )3hhan ;  but  cer- 
tainly there  remained  for  him  the  Gothic  hAAhQAN, 
though  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  )3lahan. 

Wharf  1  Are  the  pastparticiplesof  J3p]^ppan,p]^ppan; 
Warp    J  ambire,  projicere. 

Wall — Is  the  past  participle  of  pdan,  connectere,  co- 
pulare,  To  Join  together^  To  ComolidatCy  To  Cement.  And 
its  meaning  is  singly,  consolidated^  cemented^  or  joined 
firmly  together.  The  Anglo-Saxon  peal  is  sometimes 
applied  by  them  in  the  same  manner  in  which  alone  we 
now  use  it ;  viz.  for  any  materials,  brick,  stone,  mud,  clay, 
wood,  &c.  consolidated^  cemented^  or  fastened  together: 
But  it  is  also  sometimes  used  by  them  for  the  cement 
itself,  or  that  by  which  the  materiab  are  connected. 

"bijhttfbon  tyjelan  pojt  pan.  anb  typpan  poji  Peallam.'^ 
'*  They  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  Mortar, ^^ 

Genesis,  chap.  1 1.  ver.  3. 

Our  etymologists  derive  wall  from  the  Latin  Vallum*: 

♦  **  Vallum  dicebatur— JIfurui  e  terra  ad  fossa  oram  agges- 
tuSf  crebris  sudibus  sive  pedis  munitus — Ttaque  du®  ejus  partes, 
agger  sive  terra,  et  pali  sive  sudes.    De  ety mo  sic  Varro,  lib.  iv.  de 
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and  not  only  the  ^logliAh  word,  but  the  Anglo*Saxon 
peal  also  from  the  same.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the 
Latin  is  a  mere  modem  language^  compared  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  Roman  beginning  (even  their  fable) 
is  qot  comparatively,  at  a  great  distance.  The  beginning 
of  the  Homan  language  we  know ;  and  can  trace  its  for- 
mation step  by  step*  But  tlve  Northern  origin  is  totally 
out  of  sight;  is  intirely  and  completely  lost  in  its  de^ 
antiquity.  Besides,  in  deriving  wall  from  pdan,  we 
follow  the  regular  course  of  our  whole  language,  without 
the  least  contorsion ;  and  we  arrive  at  once  at  a  fiiU  and 
perfect  meaning,  and  a  clear  cause  of  the  application  of 
the  word  to  the  thing.  But,  if  we  refer  wall  to  FaZ/um, 
what  haye  we  obtained  ?  We  must  seek  for  the  meaning 
of  Vallum,  and  the  cause  of  its  application  :  and  that  we 
shall  never  find  but  in  our  own  language :  none  of  the 
Grreek  or  Latin  etymologists  can  help  us  to  it :  for  Vallum 

L.  L: — rallum,  vel  quod  ea  varicare  nemo  possit  t^-^-^el  quod  sin^ 
guia  ibi  extrema  baciUafurdUata  habentjiguram  Utera  V.  Quae 
lectio  81  recta  est,  varicare  hie  erit  xnuf^mnw  sive  irattsgredi : 
quomodo  varicare  in  vett.  Glossis  exppDitur.  De  etymo  plane 
asseutio.  Quamvis  eDim,  quia  valli  agger  jactu  aut  agge^tioae 
terrae  fieret,  vallum  et  vallare  non  inepte  deduct  queant  a  Graeco 
0aXX» ;  tamen  cum  noa  omDis  agger  sit  vallum,  sed  turn  demum 
id  nomeo  adipiscatur,  cum  mumtus  est  valli$  sive  sudibus :  quia  a 
vaJUui  VALLUM  dicatur,  dubitandum  minime  ceosfsp^  Idem  esse 
vdUm,  quodjpa/tM,  sive  sudis,  ostendimus  superius.  V alios  autena 
aggeri  imponi  solere,  clare  docet  hie  Vegetii  locus,  lib.  3.  cap.  viii  : 
— ^^Primum  in  uniu5  noctis  transitum,  et  iUneris  occupatione 
leviorei  cum  sublati  cespites  ordinantur,  et  aggerem  finciunt,  supra 
quern  valli*  hoc  eat,  sudes,  vel  tribuli  lignei,  per  oidioem  digerim- 
tun' — Hinc  AmmisDus,  lib.  31. — Vallo  sudibus  fossaque  firmato. 
i— Quemadmodum  autem  vallum  a  vallus,  ita  vallus  vn*afiffTi9u»g 
a  varus,  quo  furcillas  uotari  ostensum  suo  loco.'' — Fossius. 
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itself  is  no  other  than  our  word  Wal,  with  the  addition  of 
their  Article  vu  (or  the  Greek  oi)  tacked  to  it. 

Tart  (teajit,  asper)  is  the  past  participle  of  Tyjian, 
exacerbare,  irritare,  exasperare.  To  Tar.  Tar-ed,  Tard, 
Tart. 

^  Ye  fadeiis  nyle  ye  Terre  youre  sones  to  wrathihc/' 

Ephesies,  cap.  6.  ver.  4. 

^  Faderia  nyle  ye  Terre  youre  sones  to  indignacioun/' 

Cohcemii,  cap.  3.  ver.  2 1 . 

^  And  like  a  dogge  that  is  compell*d  to  fight 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on.'* 

£tii|g  John,  act  4.  sc.  1.  pag.  14. 

^  Two  curres  shal  tame  each  other,  pride  alone 
Must  TARRE  the  mastifies  on,  as  'twere  th^r  bone.'' 

Troylui  Audi  Cressida,  end  of  act  1. 
^  Faith  there  has  bene  much  to  do  on  both  sides :  and  the 
nation  holds  it  no  sinne,  to  TARRE  ttiem  to  controuersie/' 

Hamlet,  pag*  MS. 

Span.— For  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  this  word," 
yoa  may,  if  you  chtue  it,  travel  with  others*  to  ihe  Ger--, 

*  Voasius  de  Vit.  Serm.  lib.  £.  cap.  17.  *'  Spanmm  et  spanaa- 
habemus  in  Legibus  Frisonum.  Tit.  xxii.  de  Dolg.  Ixv :  '  Vul- 
miSy  quod  longitucfinem  habeat  quantum  inter  pollicem  et  compli* 
call  indicia  articulumi  spanmim  non  impleat,  iv.  solid,  componatur* 
Quod  Integra  sfonna  longitudinem  habuei:it,  hoc  est»  quantum  in* 
dez  et  pollex  extendi  possunt*  vi  solidis  componatur.'  Et  cap.  Ixvi : 
'Quod  inter  pollicem  et  medii  (Ugiti  ^annum  longum  fuerit,  xiii. 
solidis  compooatur.'  Item  Fris.  addit.  Tit.  iii.  Ivi :  '  Si  uniua 
ipanmi  longitudinem  habuerit.'  Est  vero  spannus  et  jpatma,  id 
quod  tpithama  antiquis :  estque  a  Germanico  spaMfiei  quOd  a  tpajn^ 
fiat,  ieoAere :  nisi  malis  esse  ab  Italico  apandere  pro  Latino  expan^ 
dere.    Nam  pro  ex  sspe  initio  ponunt  s." 

Menage. — *^  SPANNA.  La  lunghezza  della  mano  aperta  e 
vol..  II.  T 
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man^  the  French,  thd  Italian,  the  Ltttiir,  of  th«  Grede. 
But  you  may  find  th^m  more  readily  at  home:  for  the 
German  Spanne^  the  old  French  Espan  mentioned  by 
Ootgrave^  the  Italian  Spanna^  and  the  LoW  Latin  Spaxh 
hum,  together  with  the  Dutch,  the  Danish,  the  Swedish, 
and  the  Islandic,  are  all,  as  well  as  the  English  word, 
merely  the  past  tense  and  therefore  padt  participle  jrpan, 
fpon,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Spinan,  To  Spin^  exten- 
dere,  protrahere. 

^*  And  eik  bi$  coit  of  goldin  thredis  bricht, 
Quhilk  his  moder  him  span.^^ 

DouglaSf  bboke  10.  pag.549. 


distesa  dallt  attramttik  del  dito  mignolo  a  quella  del  giOBiO.  Lat 
palmui  fMJ9r*  Or*  ckAufM^.  GalL  empan.  Dal  Tedeaco  spam, 
cbe  fate  il  pilmo  mi^ggjiore^  che  h  coatituito  di  dodici  dita  Geoine> 
triche.  Ovvero  dal  LaUuo  expalmus^  expanmnu,  expammus,  err 
pmmi49f  apfimnui  onde  I'andco  Francese  espan.  Cosi  da  inipair 
nmsy  il  Fraocese  empan:  da  impalmare,  enpaumer.  La  primt 
oppinione  par  la  ver^.  S'  inganDa  11  Monosini  diducendo  ^num 
da  ^ifa^.    Lo  aeguita  pei6  tl  8r  Ferrari.*' 

Junius — **  Span,  Spithama,  dodrans,  palmus  major,  interval- 
lum  inter  pofBcem  et  minimuiti  digitam  diductos ;  eatque  duode- 
num digitorum,  dive  palmorufn  trium.  A.-S.  Spaa,  jposD.  It 
Spanna.  O.  ^pan.  D.  Spand.  B.  Span.  Isl.  Span  vei  Sym, 
Su.  Span.  Hr.  Span.  Spanna.  M.  Casaubonas  petita  vult  ex 
SiPiiaifMl,  Spithama.  Y .  eum  p.  3.17.  opuscuH  de  Vet*  Ling.  Aogl. 
Sed  Oknnino  videntur  pronmnasde  ex  Teut  Spannen,  tendere,  ez- 
teadere.  Ip^um  vero  Spannen  affine  est  6r.  Sretf,  trahere :  quod 
attfahendo  res  fextendantur.** 

Skiacwr — *\  SPAN  &c.  Omiua  per  contractionem,  et  conversiu- 
nam  M  in  N»  et  ^us  reduplicatiopen[i  immediate,  a  Lat.  et  Gr.  Spi- 
thama. Vel,  si  a  Germanica  origine  petere  malles,  a  Teut.  et  Belg. 
Spannen,  tendere,  eztendere.  MarUnius  autem  Teut.  SpanneH  a 
Lat.  ixpandere  deducit.    AHudit  Gr.  JSiram.*' 
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'^  He  will  ndt  give  an  inch  of  his  will,  for  a  liFAN  of  hW  tUift/'^ 

Ray^s  Scot.  Frav.  pag.  291  •. 

Narrow  INajtp,  Neapp,  Neajipe.     The  past  parti- 

Near       J  ciple  of  N^ppian,  coarctare,  compriinere» 

contrahere,  To  Draw  together,  To  Compress^  To  Contract. 

["  To  kerke  the  VARRE,  from  God  more  farre, 

Has  bene  an  olde-said'sawe/'  Shepkeards  Calender.  Juty.\ 

Sharp — The  past  participle  of  Styppan,  acuero/ 

n  I  A  hack  of  hay,  and  a  rick  of  bay,  are  &e 

^^^  I  past  participk  of  KiKQ AM,  congerere,  eol- 

Rich  (^^^^^^^  ^^  Collect,  To  Draw  together,  n, 

^  j  RAKE  together. 

A  RAKE,  the  same  participle ;  it  being  the  topi  or  in- 
strument by  which  the  Hay  is  collected. 

[^  The  sonoes  must  bee  masters,  the  fathers,  gafiers ;  what  we 
get  together  with  a  RAK£»  the;  cast  abroad  with  a  forke.'' 

Mother  Bombie  {by  John  Lily),  act  1.  so,  3.] 

Rich  and  riches  are  the  same  participle.  Throughout 
the  language  the  different  pronunciation  of  CH  and  ck  is 
not  to  be  r^arded.  Thus,  what  we  pronounce  rich  and 
riches  (tch)j  the  French  pronounce  riche  and  ricbesse 
(sh),  and  the  Italians  ricco  and  richezza  (k).  But  H 
is  the  same  word  in  the  three  languages :  and  it  applies 
equally  to  any  things,  collected,  accumulated,  heaped^  or 
(as  we  frequently  express  it)  raked  together ;  whether 
to  money,  cattle,  lands,  knowledge,  &c. 

Sale         1  is  the  past  participle  of  8ylan,  dare,  tra« 
Handsel  Jdere,  To  Sell.    In  our  modern  use  of  the 

t2 
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word  a  condition  is  undergtood.     Handsel  is  something 
given  in  hand. 

Harangue — In  Italian  Ariffga,  in  French  Harangut; 
both  from  our  language. 

This  word  has  been  exceedingly  laboured  by  a  very 
nnmerous  band  of  etymologists ;  and  upon  no  occasion 
have  their  labours'  been  more  unsuccessfully  employed. 
S.  Johnson,  as  might  be  expected,  has  improved  upon  all 
his  predecessors :  and  as  he  is  the  last  in  order  of  time, 
fSb  is  he  the  first  in  fatuity.  He  says — ^^  Perhaps  it  comes 
from  Orare^  or  OrationarCf  Oraner^  ^^Aranger^  Haran- 
guerr 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of  the  childish 
conjectures  of  others,  nor  with  the  tedious  gossiping  tale 
of  Junius. 

Skinner  briefly  mentions  a  conjecture  of  Menage ;  and 
he  spells  the  word  properly,  in  the  old  English  fashion, 
harang;  and  not(i  la/ranfoise)  harangue. 

The  word  itself  is  merely  the  pure  and  regular  past 
participle,  Ilipan^,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  I^pm^an, 
To  Soundy  or  to  make  a  great  sound.  (As  hpino  is  also 
used.)  And  M.  Caseneuve  alone  is  right  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  word,  when  he  says— ^^  Harangue  est  an 
discours  prononce  avec  contentxok  de  voix." 

So  far  has  the  manner  of  pronunciation  changed  with 
us,  that,  if  the  commencing  aspirate  before  r  was  to  be 
preserved,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  an  a  between  h 
and  r;  and  instead  of  hrang,  to  pronounce  and  write 
the  ivord  harang." 
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"  By  thqrr  adujse  the  kyog  Agamemiiowoe 
For  a  tremse  sent  unto  the  towne 
For  thirty  dayes,  and  Priamus  the  kinge 
Without  abode  graunted  his  ARTNGE." 

Ljfdgate.  Auncient  Histories  Sfd, 

Yard      T  Yard,  in  the  Anglo-Sax.  Geapb,  is  the 

GARDfNjpast  tense  and  therefore  past  participle  of 

the  verb  Cy^iibany  cingere,  To  Gird,  To  Surround,  To 

Inclose:  and  it  is  therefore  applicable  to  any  inclosed 

place;  as  Court-YARV,  Church-Y avld,  &c. 

Oarden^  is  the  same  past  tense,  with  the  addition  of 
the  participial  termination  en.  I  say,  it  is*  the  same.; 
because  the  Anglo-Saxon  G  is  pronounced  indifferently 
eitlier  as  our  o  or  y.  » 

Though  it  is  not  immediately  to  our  present  purpose, 
you  will  not  be  displeased,  if  I  notice  here,  that  a  Girth 
is  that  which  Girdeth  or  Gird*th  any  thing :  that  a  Garter 
is  a  Girder;  that  we  have  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  dimi- 
nutive Cypbel,  or  Girdle;  and  that  I  suppose  the  verb 
Gypbelan,  whose  present  participle  would  be  G^pbelanb, 
encircling^  surrounding;  anb  (for  which  we  now  employ 
ing)  being  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  old  English  termination 
of  the  participles  present :  and  that  I  doubt  not  that  C^p- 
belanb,  Ef^pblanb,  Uy^planb,  has  become  our  modem 
Garland. 

The  Italian  Giardino  and  Ghirlanda\  and  the  French 
Jardin  and  Guirlande  have  no  other  origin. 

♦  "Ghirlanda  (says  Menage)  fe  voce  presa  peravventura 
da]  partefice  futuro  passive  del  verbo  ghirlare,  non  usato,  che  veoga 
da  girare,  dice  il  Castelvetro.  E  cosa  certmima.  Da  gyrtw,  g^rus, 
gjrulutf  girulare,  girlare,  ghirlare,  ghirUmdus,  ghirlanda"''^Co9a 
certissima ! — Ut  plane  homines  non,  quod  dicitur,  Xoy<x«  J^oox;  sed 
ludicra  et  ridcnda  quadam  neurospasmata  ebsc  vidcantur. 
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Staok 

Stag 

Stack 

Stalk 

Stay 

Stairs 

Story 

Stye 

Stile 

Stirrup 

Etaoe 
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CerteiDly  these  wordi  do  not^  et  first  sight, 
appear  to  have  the  least  conaection  with 
each  other*  And,  till  the  clew  is  famished, 
you  may  perhaps  wonder  why  I  have  thus 
assembled  them  together. 


The  verb  8tijan,  ascendeTe,  to  which 
we  owe  these  words,  is  at  present  lost  to 
the  language ;  but  has  not  been  long  lost 
For  it  survived  that  period  of  the  language 
which  we  call  Anglo-Saxon;  and  descended 
in  very  good  and  frequent  use  to  that  period  of  the  lan- 
guage which  we  now  call  Old  English :  a  name  here- 
after perhaps  to  be  given  by  our  successors  to  the  lan- 
guage which  we  talk  at  present. 

Instances  enough  may  be  found  of  the  use  of  this  verb 
jtri^an^  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  third  down  even  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  And  though  it  has  itself 
most  strangely  disappeared  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years;  it  has  still  left  behind  it  these  its  surviving 
members. 

In  that  old  translation  of  the  New  Testament  which 
was  very  much^  though  surreptitiously,  circulated  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  third  and  afterwards,  (and  of  which 
many  other  manuscripts  remain,  beside  the  curious  one 
which  you  have  given  to  me)  we  have  seen  the  word 
perpetually  employed  in  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  in 
the  Epistles,  in  the  Acts,  and  in  the  Revelations.  Let  ns 
turn  to  a  few  instances. 

^  Anoon  Ihesu  constreynide  the  discipUs  to  STEIGE  ui  to  a 
boot.'' — Mattheu,  chap.  14*  ver.  22. 

**  The  whiche  seyden  by  spirit  to  Poul,  that  be  sfauide  not  STIE 
to  Icrusalem." — Dedis,  cbsp.  21.  ven  4. 
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**  We  pmdep,  wd  Um  ibat  weven  of  that  plKce,  tbat  be^faulde 
not  8TYB  to  lenualem/'—  Dedis,  chapw  21.  ver.  1£. 

'<  But  whamie  tbou  shalt  be  beduD  to  feest^  go  and  sitte  doun 
m  tbe  laste  place,  that  wbanoe  he  shal  come  that  bad  thee  to  fees^ 
he  Bde  to  thee,  frende  STEIGE  heiger/' — Luke,  chap.  14.  ver.  10. 

^  The  fixBte  vois  that  I  herde,  as  of  a  trumpe,  spekynge  with  me, 
sdyDge,  STY  up  hidur.^--ilpoca/tp5,  chap.  4.  ver.  1. 

^  Fonoth  Jbesu  took  twelue  disciplys,  and  seide  to  hem,  lo  we 
8TXEK  to  Jerusalem/'-- Z4fi^^  cbap.  18.  ver.  31. 

*'  To  ech  of  us  grace  is  gouen  up  the  mesure  of  the  gyuyng  of 
Crist,  for  whiche  thing  he  seith,  he  STEIGTNGE  in  to  heig«  led 
ciutifte  caitif.''-i-.^pAesye9,  chap.  4.  ven  7,  6. 

^  Ihesu  was  baptisid  of  lohn  in  lordan,  and  anoon  be  STXYNOE 
up  of  the  watir/' — Mark,  chap.  1.  ver.  9, 10. 

^  Lo  we  STUOEN  to  lerusalem/'— ^Mai<A«ii,chap.W.  ver.  18. 

''  Ihesu  ibrsothe  seynge  companyes  8TEIOIDE  in  to  an  hil/' 

Mattheuy  chap.  5.  ver.  16. 

^  And  tbe  tbomes  8T.£IG£D£K  up  and  strangliden  it." 

Mark,  chap.  4.  ver.  7* 

"  And  whanne  it  is  sowun  it  STEIGETH  in  to  a  tree." 

Ibid.  ver.  3£. 

"  What  ben  ye  troblid,  and  thougtis  STEIGEN  up  in  to  youre 
hertis. — Ijuke,  chap.  24.  ver.  38. 

''  Stieoe  up  at  this  feest  dai,  but  I  shal  not  8TIE  up  at  this 
feest  day,  for  my  tyme  is  not  yit  fiilid.  Whan  he  had  seide  these 
thingis  he  dwelte  in  Galile.  Forsothe  as  Uuse  britheren  8TIEPEN 
up,  thanne  and  he  STEIEDE  up  at  the  feest  dai.'' 

lohn,  chap.  7.  ver.  6,  9, 10. 

'*  Nyle  thou  touche  me,  for  I  haue  not  yit  STIED  to  my  fadir. 
Forsothe  go  to  my  britheren  and  seie  to  hem,  I  STIE  to  my  fadir." 

Ibid.  chap.  20.  ver.  17. 

''And  whanne  he  STEIG  into  a  litil  ship,  hise  disciplis  sueden 
hiiD."-^Af«rrAeti,  chap.  8.  ver.  *13. 
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Bttt  we  neisd  not  turn  to  any  more  places  in  this  little 
book ;  where  the  word  is  used  at  least  ninety  times. 

The  same  word  is  constantly  employed  by  Gower, 
Chaucer,  Lydgate,  Fabian,  Sir  T.  More,  &c,  &c. 

**  And  up  she  8TIOHE,  and  faire  and  weile 
She  drofe'forth  by  chare  and  whelle 
Aboue  in  the  ayre  amonge  the  skies/' 

Gawer,  lib.  5.  foL  105.  pag.  I.  col.  2. 

**  And  or  Christ  went  out  of  this  erthe  here 
And  8TIGHED  to  heuyn,  he  made  his  testament.* 

Balade  to  K.  Henry  4.  fbl.  349.  pag.  1.  col.^ 

''  Beryne  depid  a  maryner,  and  bad  him  Sl*Y  on  loft, 
And  weyte  aftir  our  four  shippis  aftir  us  doitb  dryue ; 
For  it  is  but  grace  of  God,  yf  they  be  alyue. 
A  maryner  anoon  wyth  that,  right  as  Beryn  bad, 
Sttxd  into  the  top  castell,  and  brought  hym  tydings  gltd." 
Merchaunts  2d  Tale,  Urr/s  Edit,  p.  607. 
*'  ■  Joseph  might  se 

The  A,ifgell  STY£  aboue  the  sonne  beme." 

lAffe  of  our  Lady.  By  Lydgate,  pag.  103. 

^  I'hen  king  Philip  seing  the  boldnesse  of  the  Flemminges,  aod 

how  little  they  feared  him,  tooke  counsayle  of  his  lordes,  how  he 

might  cause  them  to  descende  the  hylle,  for  so  longe  as  they  kepe 

the  hyl,  it  was  ieoperdous  and  perelous  to  STI£  towarde  them." 

FabiarCs  Chronicle,  vol.  2.  pag.  265. 

.  **  But  like  tlie  hell  hounde  thou  waxed  full  furious,  ezpressyng 
thy  malice  when  thou  to  honour  STIED.'' — Ibid.  pag.5M« 

"  And  so  he  toke  Adam  by  tlie  ryght  hande  and  STYED  out  of 
hell  up  in  to  tlie  ayre.'' — Nichodemm  Gospell,  chap.  l6. 

'<  The  ayre  is  so  thycke  and  heuy  of  moysture  that  the  smoke 
may  not  STYE  up.*' — Diues  and  Pauper,  1st  comm.  cap.  27- 

"  But  lord  how  he  doth  thynk  hym  self  full  wele 
That  may  set  once  his  hande  uppon  her  whele. 
He  holdeth  fast :  but  upwarde  as  he  STIETH 
Siie  whippeth  her  whele  about,  and  there  he  lycth.'* 

Sir  T.  Move's  fVorks  (1 J37). 
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[«  But  wlieD  my  mu9e»  wboM  fBtben^  ootinng  flitt; 
Doe  yet  but  flagg  and  lowly  learne  to  fly» 
With  bolder  wing  shall  dare  alofte  to  sty 
To  thfe  last  praises  of  this  Faery  QueeDe.** 

Spenser*8  Verses  to  the  Earlt  of  Essex. 

^'  The  beasty  impatient  of  his  smarting  wound. 
And  of  so  fierce  and  forcible  despight. 
Thought  with  his  winges  to  STYE  above  the  ground. 
But  his  late  wounded  wing  unserviceable  found.^ 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.S.  st  25. 

€1     ,         And  though  no  reason  may  apply 
Salve  to  your  sore,  yet  love  can  higher  STYX 
Then  reasons  reach/'  Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  2.  st.  36. 

'*  For  he  so  swift  and  nimble  was  of  flight, 
That  from  this  lower  tract  he  dar'd  to  STl  E 
Up  to  the  dowdes.'*  Spenser's  Muiopotmos,  st.  6. 

<'  A  bird  all  white,  well  feathered  on  each  wing, 
Hereout  up  to  the  throne  of  gods  did  flie, 
And  all  the  way  most  pleasant  notes  did  sing. 
Whilst  in  the  smoake  she  unto  heaven  did  8TI£." 

Spenser.  Visions  of  BeUay* 

"  That  was  ambition,  rash  desire  to  STY, 
And  every  linck  thereof  a  step  of  dignity." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  £.  cant.  7.  st.  46.]* 


*  [On  this  passage,  T.  Warton  says ; — **  The  lexicographers 
inform  us,  that  STY  signifies  to  soar,  to  ascend.  STY  occurs  often. 
This  word  occurs  in  Chaucer's  Test,  of  Love,  p.  480.  edit  Urry 
— *  Ne  steyrs  to  stey  one  is  none :' — where  it  is  used  actively,  to 
lift  one  up.'' 

Mr.  Warton  mistakes  the  passage;  being  misled  by  Chaucer's 
spelling.  Stey  is  not  here  used  activeh/.  One  is  here  thus  written 
for  on  or  upon. 

Chaucer  does  not  mean — ^There  are  no  stairs  to  STY  one ;  but 
— there  are  no  stairs  to  STY  on,  to  ascend  upon."] 
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If  mofe  wwt  iMcesMry  to  Mnfirm  die  ektm  of  ftijan 
to  a  place  in  oar  langui^e,  much  oiore  mi^t  be  drawn 
from  a  variety  of  quarters ;  but  I  suppose  the  foregoing 
instances  to  be  amply  sufficient ;  and  you  may  perhaps 
think  them  too  many. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  this  verb,  let  us  proceed 
to  itd  application.     And  first  for  stage. 

1.  We  apply  stage  to  any  elevated  place^  where  co- 
medians or  monntebanksy  or  any  other  performers  ex* 
hibit ;  and  to  many  other  scaffoldings  or  buildings  rami 
for  many  other  purposes.    As, 

''At  the  said  standarde  in  Chepe  was  ordeyned  a  sumptuoute 
STAGE,  in  the  whiche  were  sette  dyuers  personages  in  rych  ap- 
pareU.**-— Pa&iait,  vol. «.  pag.  334. 

2.  We  apply  stage  to  corporeal  progress.  As,— At 
this  Stage  of  my  journey — (Observe,  that  travelling  was 
formerly  termed  ^^  steiging  ;"  to  Jerusalem,  or  any  other 

•place) — At  this  Stage  of  the  business, — At  this  Stage  of 
my  life. — ^As, 

"  And  O  thou  young  and  wourschipful  child,  quhais  age 
Is  to  my  youthede  in  the  nerrest  STAGE." 

Douglas,  booke  9-  pag.  285. 

3.  We  apply  stage  to  degrees  of  mental  advancement 
in  or  towards  any  knowledge,  talent,  or  excellence.  As, 

<'  Bot  Turnus  stalwart  hardy  Aye  curage. 
For  all  this  fere  dymyuist  neuir  ane  stage*'^ 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  325. 

4.  And  besides  the  above  manners  of  applying  this 
word  STAGE,  our  ancestors  likewise  employed  it  where 
the  French  still  continue  to  use  it :  for  their  word  Estagc, 
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Eiage^  is  merdjr  cmr  English  wovd  stagb;  tbooghi  in* 
stead  of  it,  upon  this  occasion  we  now  use  sto&y« 

^  Architriclynus,  ihat  is,  prince  in  the  bous  of  tfare  STAOIS/'  - 

Joofii  chap.  S.  ver.  8. 

''  Sotheli  sum  yong  maD,  Euticus  bi  name,  sittynge  on  the  wyn- 
doWy  whanne  be  was  dreynt  with  a  greuous  sl^p,  Poul  disputynge 
long,  be  led  bi  sleep  felde  doun  fro  the  thridde  STAGE  or  sopyng 
place.''— DecSs^  chap.  20.  ver.  9* 

For  STAGE,  in  this  last  passage,  the  modem  translation 
puts  LOFT ;  which  (as  we  have  already  seen)  is  an  equi- 
valent participle. 

Now  I  suppose  that  in  all  these  applications  of  it,  you 
at  once  perceive  that  ascent  (real  or  metaphorical)  is 
always  conveyed  by  the  word  stage  :  which  is  well  cal- 
culated to  convey  &at  meaning ;  being  itself  the  regular 
past  participle  of  ftijan. 

Stag  is  the  same  past  participle.  And  the  name  is 
well  applied  to  the  animal  that  bears  it*.  His  reused  and 
lofty  head  being  the  most  striking  circumstance  at  the 

*  ["  Cervus,  or  Deer,  &c.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  seven, 
enumerated  by  linnsdus,  &c. 

^  1.  The  Camelopardalis,  or  Giraflfe,  &c.  The  fore  legs  are  not 
much  longer  than  the  hind  legs ;  but  the  shoulders  are  of  a  vast 
length,  which  ^ves  the  disproportionate  height  between  the  fore 
and  hind  parts :  &c.  The  latest  and  best  description  of  this  extra- 
ordinary quadruped  is  given  in  the  l6tli  number  of  a  work  intitled, 
'  A  Description  of  the  uncommon  Animals  and  Productions  in 
the  Cabinet  and  Menagerie  of  His  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  by  Mr.  Vosmssr,  &c.'  AU  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
girafie,  agree  in  representing  its  hind  quarters  as  about  d^  feet 

lower  than  its  withers,  &c The  giri^e  here  described,  which 

Mr.  Gordon,  who  dissected  it,  says  was  the  largest. he  had  ever 
seen,  was  15  feet  4  inches  Rhinland  measure  (about  \o  feet  10 
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first  sight  of  him*.  Thence  the  po^s  well  chosen  de- 
scription : 

^  When  as  diose  fiiJlow  dear,  and  huge-hauncht  ST AOS  that  gm'i 
Upon  her  shaggy  heaths,  the  passenger  amaz'd. 
To  see  their  mighty  herds  with  high-palra'd  head  to  threat 
The  woods  of  o'eigrown  oaks;  as  though  they  meant  to  set 
Their  horns  to  th'  others  heights."  Poly^lbion,  song  18. 

<<  £  cervi  con  la  fronte  alta  e  superba/' 

Orlando  Fur.  cant  6.  st.^. 

inches  English)  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  its  head,  &c. 
M.  Vaillant  asserts  that  he  has  seen  several  which  were  at  least 
17  feet  high :  and  M.  Vosma&r  declares,  that  he  has  been  assured 
by  some  very  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Cape,  that  they  had 
aeen  and  killed  gtrafies  which,  including  the. horns,  were  ft^fihin* 
land  feet  in  height,  8cc.  &c. 

<<  2.  The  Elk,  Alces,  or  Moose  Deer,  8cc.  This  is  die  bulkiest 
animal  of  the  deer  kind,  being  sometimes  17  hands  high,  ftc.  Id 
Siberia  they  are  of  a  monstrous  size,  particularly  among  the 
mountains,  &c. 

<'  3.  The  Elaphufl  or  Stag,  8cc. :  when  pursued  they  easiij 
clear  a  hedge  or  a  pale  fence  of  six  feet  high,  flcc/' 

Encyclopedia  Briianmca,  Edit.  1797.  voL  4.  pag.  300.] 

^  [A  HORSE  is  so  denominated  from  his  obedience  and  trac- 
tableness. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  he/ian  and  heopan  is  7b  Hear  and  To  Obq. 
(In  the  same  manner  Audire  and  A%w§w,  signify  both  To  Hear, 
and  To  Obey.) 

bejiin^man  means  obedient :  so  do  hepjum,  and  hijipime,  and 
hypjrum. 

bipjumian,  hypjian,  and  byjijumtan,  and  heopjumian  mean  To 
Obey. 
t^ypj-umnej-jre,  obedience^ 
]3o]i)iice  means  obediently. 

iDeopf  andhojijr(Anglice  HOBS£)is  the  past  participle  of  Dynmo, 
To  Obeyr\ 
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The  swiftness  of  these  animals ;  the  order  which  they 
are  said  to  observe  in  swimming ;  and  the  sharpness  of 
their  horns ;  these  three  distinct  properties  have  induced 
Minshew,  Junius,  and  Skinner  to  attempt  respectively 
three  different  derivations  of  stag.  In  which  I  think 
tbeyfail* 

Stack  is  the  same  past  participle  (pronouncing  k  for 
g).  Junius  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  word  as  stake. — 
«  8tacaf  A.-Saxonibus  erant  stipites :  atque  inde  fortasse 
cumulus  foeni,  aliarumque  rerum,  stack  dictus  est :  Quod 
perticam  longam  acuminatamque  alte  satis  terra  infige- 
bant,  circa  quam  fcenum  undiquaque  congestum  in  metam 
saqualiter  assurgeref* 

But  how  would  this  notion  of  the  word,  do  for  a  stack 
of  chimnies  ?  I  fear  he  was  a  worse  farmer  than  etymo^ 
logist:  for  I  do  not  believe  that  a  stack  of  hay  or  of 
wood  was  ever  so  Raised  by  any  one,  in  any  country,  at 
any  time. 

Stalk,  applied  by  us  at  present  only  to  plants,  I  be- 

•  Junius  says — **  Staoo.  Cervus.  Fortasse  est  a  -Ztii;^«,  or- 
dine  incedo*  In  cervis  certe  gregatim  prodeuntibus  minim  ordinem 
deprehendunt  quibus  ea  res  curse.  Prsecipue  tamen  admirabilis 
est  ordo,  quem  tenent  maris  transnatantes.  Maria  tranant  gre- 
gatim nantes  porrecto  ordine  (inquit  Piin.  N.  H.  viii.  32.)  et 
capita  imponentes  prsecedentium  clunibus,  vicibusque  ad  terga 
redeuntes.  Hoc  maxime  notatur  a  Cilicia  Cyprum  trajicientibus. 
Nee  vident  terras,  sed  in  odorem  earum  natant'' 

Skioner  says — ^"  STAG  Minsh.  deflectit  a  Srux»,  curro :  sed 

Xmiyp^  nusquam  curro;  sed  Eo  ordine,  et  Eo  exponitur. 

Nescio  an  ab  A.-S.  Sncao.   Teut.  Stechenj  Stecken,  pungere. 

Quia  sc.  Coraua  acuta  babet  quibus  pungere  aptus  natus  est/' 
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lieve  to  be  tke  same  participle*;  and  perhaps  it  should 
be  written  stavk  (as  we  pronounce  it)  or  stak  (the  a, 
as  formerly,  broad) :  and  indeed  the  l  may  have  been  in- 
tfodoced  to  give  the  broad  sound  to  our  modem  a.  This 
however  is  only  my  conjecture,  being  nmable  otherwise 
to  account  for  the  introduction  of  l  into  this  word,  whose 
meaning  is  evident  This  etjrmology,  I  think,  is  strength- 
ened by  the  antient  application  of  &e  word  stalk  to  the 
rounds,  or  steps,  or  stairs  of  a  ladder. 

^  He  made  him  ladders  three 
To  clymben  by  the  ronges^  and  the  STALKES 
Into  the  tubbes  hongyng  by  the  balkes.** 

Myllen  Tale,  foU  14.  pag«  1.  ool.  2. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  l  may  have  been  intro- 
duced here^  for  the  sake  of  the  rime  to  balkes:  it  certainly 
is  a  liberty  ofien  taken  both  by  Gower  and  Chaucer,  and 
by  our  other  antient  rimers. 

As  the  verb  ftijan  was  variously  pronounced  and  va- 
riously written,  steio,  stye,  stie  ;  Some  sounding  and 
writing  the  o ;  some  changing  it  to  y  ;  and  some  sinking 
it  altogether :  So  consequently  did  its  participles  vary. 

We  have  already  noticed  stag,  stage,  stack:,  stalk; 
in  which  the  G  hard,  or  the  g  soft,  or  its  substitute  k,  is 

*  [''  Like  as  the  seeded  field  greene  grasse  first  showes. 
Then  from  greene  grasse  into  a  STALK  E  doth  spring 
And  from  a  stalke  into  an  eare  forth-growes, 
Which  eare  the  frutefuU  graine  doth  shortly  brio^; 
And  as  in  season  due  the  husband  mowes 
The  waving  lockes  of  those  faire  yeailow  heares. 
Which  bound  in  sheaves,  and  layd  in  comely  rowes^ 
Upon  the  naked  fields  in  STALK ES  he  reares/' 

SpenBtr.  Ruina  of  Rom.'] 
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retained :  aiid  we  mugt  Mfw  obnnre  the  name  past  par^- 
ticiple  of  fti^an,  without  either  a  or  k  ;  w.  stay. 

<'  Ane  port  thare  is^  quham  the  Est  fludis  has 
In  manere  of  ane  bow  maid  boule  or  bay, 
With  rochis  set  forgane  the  stretne  full  STAT 
To  brek  the  salt  fame  of  the  seyis  stoure,** 

Dougfas,  booke  S.  pag.  86. 

''  Portus  ab  Eoo  fluctu  curratur  ia  arcum^ 
Obfecta  salsa  apumant  aspergiue  cautes. 
Ipse  latet :  gemino  demittunt  bracbia  muro 
TuERlTl  scopuli,  refugitque  a  littore  templurt* 

The  Glosimst  of  Douglas^  in  expk&atioiiy  says-*- 
''  Sta Y^  steep :  as  we  saj^  ScoL-^A  stay  brae,  i.e.  a  high 
bank  of  d^ffkuU  (wxnt :  from  the  recb  Stagf^  to  stop  or 
hinder ;  because  the  steepness  retards  those  who  cUmb  it; 
as  the  L.  say^  iter  impeditunij  loca  impedita.'^Or,  from 
the  Belg.  Stegigk,  prseruptus." 

I  think  the  Glossarist  wanders. — ^  Rochis  fulX  stay,** 
are — very  high  rocks.  And  a  "  stay  hrae^  is  a  high 
bank.  Without  any  allusion  to,  or  adsignification  of,  the 
difficulty  of  ascent.  Nor  is  there  any  word,  ^ther  in  the 
original  or  in  the  translation,  which  alludes  to  delay  ear 
iier  impeditum.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were  j)r^- 
rupta  cautes.  But  these  obfecta  cautes  are  afterwards^ 
called  Turriti  scopuli.  And  the  purpose  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  barely  to  account  for  the  port  itself  b^ing  hidden : 
ipse  latet :  for  which  purpose  their  height  was  important. 
But  the  Glossarist  was  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  the 
epithet  stay  ;  and  therefore  he  introduces  difficult  ascent^, 
and  prtsruptus ;  giving  us  our  choice  of  two  derivations  ; 
viz.  either  from  our  English  verb  To  Stay,  i.  e.  to  delay : 
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or  from  die  Dutch  St^igh.  But  neither  of  these  ciraiin- 
Btances  are  intended  here  to  be  conveyed  by  the  poet: 
and  Douglas  knew  too  well  both  his  audior  and  his  duty, 
to  introduce  a  foreign  and  impertinent  idea,  merely  to 
suit  his  measure  or  his  rime. — Stay  means  merely  fteij, 
raised^  high^  lof^. 

Stair,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ftrasjep,  and  still  in  the 
Dutch  Steiger^  I  must  not  at  present  call  a  participle 
(whatever  I  may  venture  to  do  hereafter ;)  for  fear  of  ex- 
citing a  premature  discussion.  Stair  means  merely  an 
Ascender.  The  change  from  ftss^^p  to  stair,  has  been 
in  the  usual  course  of  the  language.  First  the  o  gtre 
place  to  the  softer  t,  and  has  since  been  totally  omitted. 
Chaucer  wrote  it  steter  ;  and  the  verb  To  Stag  he  wrote 
ToStey. 

"  Depe  in  thys  pynyoge  pytte  with  wo  I  lygge  ystocked,  with 
chaynes  lynked  of  care  and  tene.  It  is  so  hye  fixNn  tfaens  I  lye 
ftnd  the  commune  ertb>  ther  ne  is  cable  in  no  lande  maked,  d)at 
myght  stretche  to  me^  to  drawe  me  into  blysse,  no  STEYERS  to 
STET  is  none." — Testament  ofhoutf  foU  203.  pag.  2.  coL  2. 

Fabian  in  the  reign  of  Henry  7.  continues  to  write  it 
in  die  same  manner* 

"Then  the  saied  11  dead  corses  were  draiven  downe  tbe 
STETERS  without  pitie.'*--CAroiiic/e^  vol.  2.  pag.  £94. 

''  At  Bedforde  this  yere  at  the  keping  of  a  Shire  daie»  by  tbe    , 
fallyng  of  a  STEYER,  wer  xviii  murdered  and  slaine.*'  I 

Ibid.  pag.  454.    i 

(]''  Others  number  their  yeares,  their  houres,  their  minutesy  aod 
step  to  age  by  8TAIRES :  diou  onely  hast  thy  yeares  and  times  in 
a  cluster,  being  olde  before  thou  remembrest  thou  wast  young." 

EnMmion  Qnf  John  Ldfy)  act  4.  so.  3.] 
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Srolir,  ^kidi  Ae  FHtacb  denominate  E^tage,  E'tao£^ 
and  which  (es  we  hare  seen  in  aforegoing  instance)  was 
formerly  in  England  also  called  a  stage,  is  meteIy*r-( 
Stagery,  Staycry^  (the  a  broad)  Stawry  or  SUfry,  i.  e.  A 
set  of  Stairs.  As  Shrubbery ^  Rookery,  8cc.  a  nnmber  01^ 
collection  of  shrubs ;  a  number  or  collection  of  rooks,  dec'. 
The  termination  eby,  for  this  purpose,  to  any  word;  is'ii 
modem  adoption  of  our  language,  and  the  term  therefore 
comparatively  modem :  but  the  meaning  is  clear ;  and 
the  derivation  at  least  unrivalled  f. 

Sty,  on  the  eye.  Skinner  says  well — "tumor  pal- 
pebrse  phlegmonodes,  vel  ab  A.-S.  Sti^an,  ascendere; 
quia  sc.  continuo  crescit,  nisi  per  medicamenta  cohibea- 
tur."  He  adds  injudiciously — "  vel  a  Gr.  2r/a,  lapiHus, 
propter  duritiem,  ut  auguratur  Mer.  Cas/* — ^The  name  of 
this  complaint  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  ftijenb  or  ptijanb, 
ascendens,  rising  up ;  the  present  participle  of  the  verb 
jtnjan.  Our  ancestors  therefore  wanted  not,  and  were 
not  likely  to  borrow  from  the  Greeks  the  name  of  a  ma« 
lady  so  common  amongst  themselves. 

Sty  for  hogs,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ftije,  is  the  past 
participle  of  ftijan.  It  denotes  a  Raised  pen' for' those 
filthy  animals,  who  even  with  that  advantage  can  scarcely 
be  kept  in  tolerable  cleanliness.    The  Italian  Stia  is  the 


*  ^  Nicot  dans  son  Dictionnaire,  et  Caninius  dans  son  Canon  des 
Dialectes,  le  d^rivent  treg  vhiiabkment  de  0T«yi|.  Xrwyvi,  vrr/ai 
stegagium,  Etage.  Ou  bien :  stega,  Estege,  Estage.**  Menage. 

t  "  A  STORY,  contignatio,  nescio  an  a  Teut.  StemVy  fulcrum ; 
vel  a  nostro  Stare,  q.  d«  locus  ubi  suf^ellex  et  reliqua  omnia  bona 
asftervantur ;  vel  a  Belg.  Schuere,  honeum,  granarium ;  vel  fort 
quasi  Stower  vel  Stawry  ab  A.-S.  8top,  kKUtf.'* — Skinner. 

VOL.  II.  V 


Mine  word ;  of  whieh  HAwa^e  wni  aware;  iWvgk  be 
luww  not  ito  moaning.— *'<  £  voeabol  Qottko.  Su^m  di- 
CQAO  gli  Suezzeuii  per  8ignificaE«  Vitalla  da  por^ ;  et  £!qgr- 
^kj,  gJi  IngHilje^i."  Which  makosit  the  more  es^traordi* 
in^,  that,  with  his  good  understandingt  Skinner  should 
iqi^gine  that  it  might  b^  d^ived— ^'^  a  itipdnda  /  quia  sc. 
Ip^o  quasi  st^antur.'' 

A  STILE,  in  Angfo-Saxon  ftijel,  the  diminutive  of  %. 

Stirrup,  in  Anglo-Saxon  ft^-pap.  In  the  dori?atioQ 
of  this  word  our  etymologists  (with  the  exception  of 
Minshew)  could  not  avoid  concurrence.  It  is  a  mounting- 
rape;  a  rope  by  which  to  mount 

[^  The  STIftBUP  waft  ddled  so  in  scorne,  as  it  were  a  STAT  to 
get  upi  beiog  derived  of  the  old  Eqgliah  word  SXT,  whidi  is  to 
get  up,  or  mounte/'  Spenser' $  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 

<  edit.  1805.  vol.8,  pag. 391.] 

The  Low*Latin  words  A^tr^ba  and  Strepa,  and  the 
Spanish  Estriba^  are  manifestly  takeu  from  our  Ulgnage 
by  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  f^i^pap  or  fUpap*. 

CrAiif~i.  e.  Any  thing  acquired.  It  is  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  2epan,  of  the  verb  Ce-pmnan,  acq^uirere.    This 

^  ^  Etiam  inter  iUa,  ubi  noo  solum  forma  exterior,  aed  res  ipsa 
veteribus  fuit  incognita,  reponi  debet  instnimentum  illud  ferreum 
ab  equi  lateribus  utrimque  dependens,  cui  innituntur  atque  in- 
siilunt  equitantium  pedes.  £a  eoim  veteribus  fiusse  inepgnita, 
raoto  jajn  Mte  duo  seoula  mooitum  Johapai  TortelUo  Aratiaa 
Novo  iplur  huio  invento  novum  quaoiendum  nomeo  ftiit. 

^  Strepa  did  tar  farrewi  illud  instnimentum  cui  insistunt  pedes 
tqiutaatiam.  A  Strepa  est  Hispanicum  Estribo:  £»  more  ejus 
geatis  et  GaUimi^  prsBmisso.    Ac  inde  euam  J.9traba^* 

yomus  de  Fit.  Serm.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  and  liU  «*  cap.  17* 
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word  t»tt' been  adopted  frmnrifs  into  lihe  Fraicb,  Italian 
and  Spanish  langnages :  of  which  circumstance  Menage 
and  Jttmiia  were  aware ;  8kin!fter  not  conenrrtng.        ' 

Paw  —We  need  not  have  recourse  to  Peena  and  IIoii^. 
It  is  the  pa«;t  participle  of  pui;  oym  Aaglo-Saxon,  verb 
Pinan^  cmciare. 

Rain — In  the  Anglo-Sax^ii  RaejUi  is  the  .pa^t  partici- 
ple of  KITNQAN,  pluere.  As .  the  Latin  Piuf^a  i^  th^ 
unsuspected  past  participle  forrae4  from  Pluvij  the  antient 
past  tense  of  Pluere.  ^ 

'' In  Heties  time  heauen  was  dosed 
That  no  raine  ne  BONNE/'  .     i ;;     ^ 

Fiiidn  of  P.  PiMgh(man,  fol.  72.  pag.  2. 

Stride  "I  Strain  is  lh6  past  tenis^  arfij  tl^erefore 
YESTER-dw  I  P^^*  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Hestern-«/*.  J  ^^?t^^^  Sigoepe^  proereare,  w?gpirere. 

...    i 
[^]3ti  he.leo]!6be  nijan  htinb  ^eapa  on  J^aepe  popman 
ylbe  fifj-epe  populbe,  anb  beapn  ErGSTRINDG  be  hij^ 
^ebebban   Guan-" — JElfric.   de   Veteri   TestamentOy   in 
L'isle^3  Sajw^  Monuments^  p.  5. 

"Ac  Abam  jeSTRINDG  aeptep  Abelejr  jrleje  o^epne 
pmu.''— -Rtt/.  p.  6. 

"  Op  fam  STReNIie  com  fact  f  cucu  be  lap/*— /4w/. 

"  Nu  fcj?  uy  f eo  boc  be  Nocf  oppppin je  fat  hif  jruna 
5e8TRINDON  tpa  anb  hunb  j-eopontij  puna."— JAu/.  p.  7*. 

"  Ifaac  J>a  jeSTRYNDG  Gpau  anb  lacob."— ZJwf.  p.  9,} 

'*  I  hate  the  whole  STRAIN,"  ,  .^  ,, 

jB.  and  Fletcher.  Maid^s  Tragett^,  act  4. 

'<  Doea  thna  become  our  strain  r  Ibid,  act  5. 

u2 
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^'  As  WilBam  by  d^aoeoi  ooine  <rf' tbe  coocpm^a  naAkir;' 

^  Thus  farm  can  I  pnd^e  bim ;  hee  ia  pf  a  ooble  steaik,  of 
approued  valouri  and  confiroi'd  honedty/' 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  pag.  107. 

\f*  The  STRAINS  of  mam  bred  out  mto  baboon  and  monk^." 

Timon  of  Jthens,  pi^.  M.  ool.  2.] 

Cbancer  uses  the  same  word  in  the  same  meaning, 
writing  it  streen  and  strene. 

'<  For  Gode  it  wote^  that  children  ofte  been 
Unlyke  her  worthy  elders,  hem  before : 
Bounte  oometh  all  of  God,  and  not  of  the  8TREJ&1I 
Of  which  they  ben  engendred  and  itxme/' 

Clerki  of  Oxenfordes  Tale,  fol.  46.  pag.  1 .  col.  1. 

<'  For  bycause  al  is  comimpable. 
And  fityle  shulde  sucoessyoui 
Ne  were  their  generacioun 
Our  sectes  STREKE  for  to  saue 
Whan  father  or  mother  arae  in  graue.'' 

^    Mom.  of  the  £1^  fol.  143.:pBg.i.  col.  2. 

p'  And  thera  amongst,  her  glorie  to  commend. 
Sate  goodly  Temperance  in  garments  clene, 
And  sacred  Reverence  ybome  of  heavenly  STRENE.** 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  Qant.*9f  st.  52. 

'<  For  that  same  beast  was  bred  of  hellish  STRENE, 
And  long  in  darksome  Stygian  den  upbrought." 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant  6.  st  9] 

Deuglas,  instead  of  the  past  tense  as  a  participle,  uses 
the  past  participle  with  the  participial  termination  ed  ; 

STRTNED,  STRYN'D,  STlllrND. 

^  My  fader  than  reuduing  in  his  mynd 
The  discent  of  fore  faderis  of  our  8TRTND.'' 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  70- 


<<  JMy  son  Palttii^  ibift  youDg  histy  »yre 
Eshoit  I  wald  to  tak  the  8tere  on  hand^ 
Ne  war  that  of  the  blude  of  this  ilk  land 
Admyzt  standis  he,  takand  sum  STRTND 
Apoun  his  cnoderis  syde,  of  Sabyne  kynd.*' 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  260. 

^^  But  an  an  h^a  hf^c  beapn.  hasbbe.  Jionne  if  me 
leopjrt  J>aet  hit  janje  on  fact  STRYNGD  on  fa  paepneb 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  use  of  the  par- 
ticiple STRAIN  or  STRYND  as  a  substantive.  The  past 
participle  ozt,  i.  e.  Begotten,  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 

**  And  1  thy  bludej  thy  GET^  and  dochter  schene/' 

Dougltu,  booke  10.  pag.  313. 

^  Qahare  that  his  doucbter,  amang  buskis  ronk, 
In  deme  sladis  and  mony-aloggy  slonk, 
Wyth  milk  be  nurist  of  the  beistis  wilde^ 
And.  wyth  the  pappys  fosterit  he  hys  chyld : 
Of  sauage  kynd  stude  mens  in  that  forest, 
Oft  tymes  he  thare  breistis  mylkit  and  prest 
Within  the  ten^r  iippis  of  his  GET.'* 

Ibid,  booke  11.  pag.  384* 

And  though  we  do  not  at  present  use  get  as  a  past 
participle,  for  Begotten  ;  it  was  so  used  formerly. 

'^  For  of  all  creatures  that  euer  were  GET  and  borne 
This  wote  ye  wel,  a  woman  was  the  best.*' 

Chaucer*  Praise  of  Women,  foL  292.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

What  is  commonly  called  a  Cock's  stride  is  corruptly 
80  pronounced,  instead  of  a  cock's  strynd. 

Skinner  says  well — "  A  cock's  stride,  vel,  ut  melius 
in  agro  Line,  eiferunt,  a  cock's  strike  :  ab  A.-S.  Stpmb." 


YcsUfMimf,  Yesternight,  Veiter-^wen:  and  Drydeii, 
with  great  propriety,  says  also  "  Yester'SUrt/* 

[**  To  love  an  enemy,  the  only  one 

Remaining  too,  wbom  TSSTEa-Min  bebekl 
Mustering  her  charms,  and  rolling,  as  she  past 
By  every  squadron,  her  alluring  eyes ; 
Tq  edge  her  champiQPs'  sMrords^  and  ar^iptif'nin/^ 

Dow  j(c&0sluviy  act  ft.  ic  K] 

YESTEK-day  is  in  the  Anglo^axoo  Heftpan  ptgg. 
Erej^pan  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  lie- 
ftpinan,  To  Acquire,  To  Get,  To  Obtain.  But  a  day  is 
not  gotten  or  obtained,  till  it  is  passed :  therefore  3e|trjian 
fcraej  is  equivalent  to  the  passed  day.  Certpan,  Vestran, 
Yestem*,  Yeater. 

*  The  Latin  Etymologists  and  Menage,  with  whom  Ju- 
nius and  Skinner  concur,  would  persnade  us  that  hes- 
rzHy-us  is  derived  from  %Ap  or  txjkf.  And  some  of  them 
from  Hareo — **nempe  quia  dies  hestemus  hseret  ho- 
diemo/'  But  this  reason  would  suit  as  well  the  sub^uent 
as  the  preceding  day :  and  therefore  the  term,  leaving  no 
distinction  between. them,  would  not  b«  qualified  for  the 
office. aspif^ned  to  it.  The  Latin  hestern-u^  is  also  of  our 
Northern  origin :  Ghestem,  Hestem. 

Bruise — according  to  the  constant  practice  of  the 
language,  by  the  change  of  the  characteristic  letter,  is  the 
past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Bpyfan,  conterere ;  according  to  our  antient  English,  To 
Brise.  [French,  Briser.] 

'^  Then  they  rashed  together  as  it  had  beene  thunder,  and  Sir 
Hemison  BRISED  his  speare  upon  Sir  Tristram.'* 

Historic  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part.  chap.  83. 

■' 

•  In  German,  Gestem :  in  Dutch,  Oisterm. 
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^'Wfafto-alne  is  adwd;  tettoiiifln  wit«r  it,  and .  selte  stakes 
and  poles  about  to  strangth  it  ajenst  the  wjnades  blasles  and  ftr 
stormesy  it  thcMe  ellys  BRlrSE  it  or  breke  it  and  felle  it  adowne.'* 

Diue$  and  Pauper ^  Ist  comm.  cap.  6l. 

''  The  asae  sawe  the  angeil  and  fledde  asyde  for  drede  of  tfad 
angels  swerde,  and  bore  Balaam  ajenst  the  walle,  and  BROAED 
his  fole/'— ^AmI.  5th  comm.  cap.  15, 

Bruit — means  (something)  spread  abroad^  divulgedj 
dispersed*.  It  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle, 
formed  in  the  accustomed  manner,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  Bfnttiati,  Bp;$innan,  distribuere,  dispennare :  Itt 
English  also  To  Brit. 

^  To  BRIT,  apud  Salppienses,  to  divulge  and  spread  afaDnoad.'* 
Ra^$  Preface  U  North  Country  Wordk^ 

Truce — ^is  formed  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  the  re- 
gular past  ten6e  and  therefore  pa6f  participle  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon terb  Tpipjnan,  fidem  dare,  To  pledge  one's 
Faith,  To  plight  ones  Troth.  The  French  Trrft^e  (formtriy 
written  Tresves)  is  the  same  word. 

*  [^  Brother,  we  will  proclaime  you  out  of  hand. 

The  BRUIT  thereof  will  bring  700  many  friends." 

3d  Part  of  Henry  6«  pag.  167*  coU  1. 

Malooe  says — ^  The  word  bruit  \t  found  in  Bullokar's  fin^ 
glish  Expositor,  dvo,  I616,  and  is  defined--^'  A  reports  spread 
abroad/" 

So  (says  Steevens)  in  Preston's  Cambyses ; 

«  — —  Whose  many  acts  do  fly 
By  BRUIT  of  fame," 

«  The  French  word  BRUIT  (says  Mr.  Whalley)  was  ?ery  early 
made  a  denizen  of  our  language* 

^ '  Behold  the  noise  of  the  BRUIT  is  cooie/— Jsr^mnA,  10.  a*."] 


or  ABSTBACTIOH.  [PAET  II. 

<<  He  therfm  tent  hjm  m  «nriM0MMfe  tD  tbe Mjd  Royoloie- 
quyre  a  TR£W£  or  TREW8S  for  thre  roooedies.'' 

Fabiam,  parte  6*  chap.  131. 

'  **  Under  coloure  of  a  fayned  TREWCE  they  were  taken  and  caste 
th^  moate  parte  of  theym  in  pryson. — Ibid*  parte  7*  chap.  241. 

'   «« Was  proclaimed  throughe  the  citee  and  also  the  booste,  a  due 
oflengerTRSWES." 

'<  The  daie  of  expiration  of  the  TBUEWE8  opproched.** 

Fabian.  JUwes  XL  pag.  484^ 

Full — is  the  past  tense,  used  as  a  past  participle,  of  the 
verb  Fyllan,  To  Fill.  Aad  may  at  all  times  have  its 
place  supplied  by  Filled^. 

Stum — is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  8t]^man, 
fiimare,  To  Steam.    It  meBus /umigatedj  steamed'^. 

111...  ■       I      I     .».-  . 

*  [The  Italian  FOUA ;  whence  the  French  FOULLE. 

*    Menage  says— <'  FOLLA,  dal  Lat  inositato  falla,  oiigiiiato 
da  FULLUS,  detto  per  Iklh,  Fulloms.  Qubdi  deriva  il  Francese 

FOULLE.    Vedi  Fouller  nelle  Origini  Francesi.** ^Where  may 

be  seen  the  foolish  deriyations  of  Caseneuve  and  Menage.] 

t  **  Stum  of  wine,  Sic  appellatur,  ni  fallor,  Mustum  statim 
quam  primum  expressum  est,  validissimo  dolio  circulis  ferr^s  mu- 
nito  usque  ad  summum,  nuUo  spiritibus  loco  vacuo  relicto^  inditum 
sen  potius  infiirtum,  ne  sc.  posset  efienrescere  et  defiecaii :  hoc 
iqnis  fyre  vietis  et  evanidis  imuiissum  novum  ipsis  vigorem  et  spi- 
ritum,  instar  fermenti^  conciliat ;  et,  modo  confeetim  Inbantur, 
palata  apprime  commendat.  Nesdo  an  a  Belg.  Stom,  Teut 
Stummf  mutus,  q.  d.  vinum  mutum ;  quia  nunquam  eflferbuit 
Vel  potius  a  Belg.  Stomp,  Teut.  Stumpfff  hebes,  obtusus  (i.  c.) 
vinum  obtusum  ;  quia  sc.  quoniam  nulla  fermentatione  depuratum 
est,  spiritus,  non  ut  vina  a'tate  deftscata,  puros  vividos  et  expediios, 
sed  bebetes  et  languidos  habet.'' — SlAmer. 

Lye  says—**  Stum,  vox  osnopdis  satis  nota,  Su.  Stum.  De- 
tnincsitum  volunt ex  Lat. My%tum.* 
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'^  STVHpia  the  wiDatrade^denofces  the  uafermeoM  ji9e»<if  tbe 
grape,  after  it  has  b«ui,9everal  tiiue«  racked  offand  sepamjhBd'firom 
its  aediment.  The  casks  are,  for  this  purpose  well  mati^i^  ovfu* 
migated  with  brimstone  every  tioaey  to  preveat  the  liqupr  from  fer- 
mentiog,  as  it  would  otherwise  readily  do,  and  become  wine." 

Bncjfclop.  Britanmca.  Art.  STUM. 

LusT^— The  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb 
lifftdHiy  cupere,  7b  List.  It  was  not  formerly,  as  now^ 
confined  only  to  a  desire  of  one  kind  ;  but  was  applied 
generally  to  any  thing  wished^  or  desired^  or  liked. 

**  And  of  tlie  myracies  of  these  crownes  twey, 
Saynt  Ambrose  in  his  preface  LUSTE  to  sey." 

Secande  Nonnes,  TaU,  fol.  57*  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

^  Faire  Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  to  drinke  of  that  water  haue  1  a 
lASS^.'^—Hia.  of  Prince  Arthur^  2d  part  chap.  87. 

Dung  (or;  as  it  was  formerly  written,  dong)  by  the 
change  of  the  characteristic  letter  y  to  o,  or  to  u,  is  .the 
past  tense  and  therefore  pa^t  participle  of  the  verb 
D^gan,  dejicere,  To  Cast  down. 

**  And  Dowd  shal  DIN'O  him  down^,  and  diatroi  bis  might'' 
Vision  of  Pierce  Plougkman,.^p9M.  1  h  foL  50.  pag.  2. 


*  (Id  Malotie's  edition  of  Shakespeare  ^ire  inserted  Poems  on 
Shak^peare,  and  in  the  «00tb  page  of  the  1st  part  of  the  1st  to* 
lume,  it  is  thus  written : 

"  His  (meaning  Marlowe's)  Hero  and  Leander,  was  published 
in  quarto^  1598,  by  Edward  Blount,  as  an  imperfect  work.  The 
fragment  ended  with  this  line — 

'  Dano'd  down  to  hell  her  loathsome  carriage.' 

Chapman  completed  the  Poem,  and  piibbshed  it  as  it  now  ap- 
pears,  in  1600." 


IM  OF  ABSTRACTION.  [PART II. 

l^Mj  fere  grandsyr,  heebt  Fyb  Mae  Oowi, 
Thai  DAKO  the  deml  and  gart  him  yimlli 
The  skyis  rained  whan  he  waU  scowH, 
And  trablit  dl  the  air.'' 

Interlude  of  the  Drmhii.  Scotch  Poem 
about  the  time  of  James  the  4th. 

' '  ^  Ma&y  strong  eddies,  gustBi  and  counterblasts :  wheraby  we  are 

hoisled  sometime  to  heaven  mib  a  biUow  of  pnesumptioo,  sod 

PUNO  downe  againe  with  abysse  of  despaire  to  helward." 

Diver9  Ancient  Monuments  in  the  Saxon  Tongue :  Published  bj 

William  Vide  of  JVilburgham,  Esquire  to  the  Kin^s  t>odj. 

Printed  by  £.  G.  for  Francis  Eglesfidd,  1638.  Preface^  p.  S] 

.  DuNG^  or  DONG^  therefore  means  Dejectum^  and  in  that 
meaning  only  is  applied  to  Stercus. 

**  And  at  the  yirost  gate  of  the  toun  (quod  he) 
A  carte  ful  of  DONGE  there  shait  thou  se/' 

Tmkpfthe  Nomee  Pne^.kL  99«  pag»  1.  ool.  l. 

'<  All  other  tiiynges  in  respecte  of  it,  I  repute  (as  sunct  Pauk 
saitK)  for  PONG."— SiV  T.  More.  Life  ofPycus,  pag.  £0. 

[<'  _—  Who  shall  let  me  now 

On  this  vik  body  from  to  wiedt  my  wrong. 
And  mak^  his  caiicas  as  the  onteast  DO  VG." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  £.  cant«  8.  st.  28.] 

Turd  (or^  aa  it  was  formerly  written^  Tojib  and  toobp) 
is  the  past  tense  and  past  puticiple  of  the  verb  Tipan^ 
To  Feed  upon. 


'*  Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell ; 
Hark,  now  I  hear  themj-— DING— 'DONG^  bell. 

(Burden,  DING— DONG,  bcD.)' 
In  Malone's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  vol.  1.  part  2.    The  Tem' 
iwt,pag.£7.] 


cu.  4*}  or  ABSTAACTiav.  1190 

[^  Then  bath  she  an  haukes  eye.  • 
O  thai  I  weni  a^ftrtndee  held. 
To  what  end? 

That  sto  migfatTlRS  widi  ber  eyes  tMi  my  comtonance.'' 
Mgdoi  (6y  /Mfi  1%),  act  1.  sc.  £. 

'^  Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman-TTR^D,  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  here/'       fVinter^s  Tafe^act  8. 0C  3. 


•  And  Kke  an  emptie  eagle 


Ttre  on  the  0esh  of  tne  and  of  nxy  Bonoj^/' 

Sd  Part  rf  Henry  6^pag.  149.  coL  2, 

4i  ■■   ■  ■■  III  .. I  greeve  my aelfe^ 
To  thinkey  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her 
That  now  thou  TTREST  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me."    CymMimj  pag*  389.  col.  1. 

**  .^_.  And  now  doth  ghostly  death 
With  greedy  tallents  gripe  my  bleeding  heart,  , 

And  like  a  harper  TYERS  on  my  life/.' 

One  of  Malon^B  Notes,  i^ol.  1 .  part  2.  pag.  2 1 U} 

•<<  Euen  as  an  empty  eagle^  sharp  by  fast^ 

Tires  with  her  ^ak  on  featheri  fle^h  and  booe. 
Shaking  her  wings^  deuouring  all  in  haste,  • 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuflTd,  or  prey  be  gone." 

Fems  and  Adorns. 

,  .**l  thinke  this  honorable.  lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 
Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  TTRIKO  when  we  encountred/' 

Hmofi  of  AMd^,  pag.  80.* 

■        ..       .  -—    -  -■      m^.,»,       I t«  ^         ....      I ■ 

*  [Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Johnson  says — **  A  hawkj,  I  think,  is 
said  to  TIRE,  when  she  amuses  herself  with  pecking  a  pheasant's 
wiag,  or  any  thing  that  puts  her  in  mind  of  prey.  To  TIRE  upon 
a  thing,  is  therefore,  to  be  idfy  employed  upon  UJ*\ 

Upon  this  note,  Malone  sagaciously  remarks — **  I  believe  Dr. 
Johnson  is  mistaken.  TiRINO  means  here,  I  think,  tbced^Faxt^ 
ened;  as  the  hawk  (astens  its  beak  eagerly  on  its  prey^^ij 


SQO  or  i^BSTftAcnov.  [past  ii. 


TUfl 


Ifallourfiie  were  oat^  would  ieteiidiMm  i 
Outof  thehandof  Jove^aod  rivet  him 
To  Caucasus^  dbould  lie  but  fiown ;  and  let 
His  own  gataU  ei^  fly  at  him  to  TIRE." 

B.  Jcmom*  Otiilmtf.mcXS. 

Turd  and  dung  may  therefore  be  well  applied  to  the 
same  thing ;  although  each  word  has  intrinsically  a  fery 
different  meaning :  for  turd^  i.  e.  that  which  has  beoi 
fed  upon;  been  eaten,  must,  by  the  course  of  nature,  be 
afterwards  Dgectum  from  the  body ;  and  fliereby  becomes 

DUNG. 

.  *^  Sum  man  hadde  a  fige  tree  plauotid  in  his  vyner,  and  he  cam 
seldnge  fruy t  in  it,  and  fonde  not.  sotheK  he  seide  to  the  tilier  of 
the  vyner,  lo  thre  yens  ben,  sithen  I  come  sekynge  finiyt  in  this 
lidl  fyge  tree :  and  I  fynde  not.  therfor  kitte  it  doun,  wberto  ocou- 
pieth  it  the  erthe.  And  he  answeringe  seide  to  him,  Lord,  suflie 
also  this  yeer :  til  the  while  I  delue  aboute  it,  and  sende  TOORDIS. 
And  if  it  shal  make  frujrt:  ellis  in  tyvoe  to  comynge  thou  shdt  kitte 
it  doun."-^X«ffte,  chap.  IS.  ver. 6,  ?»  8, 9. 

''  Nathdes  I  gesse  alle  thingis  for  to  be  pej^rment  for  the  dear 
science  of  Ihesu  Crist,  for  whom  I  made  idle  tbinges  peirement, 
and  I  deme  as  TOORDIS,  that  I  wynne  Crist.'' 

PkUippemySf  chap.  3.  mr.  8. 

Muck   'I  These  two  words  are  improperly  confounded 
MixEN  J  by  Junius  and  Skinner.    They  do  not  mean 
the  same  thing. 

Muck  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle 
of  CDicgan,  meiere,  mingere,  To  Piss.  And  it  means  (any 
thin^,  something)  pissed  upon.  Hence  the  common  saying 
~-^^  As  wet  as  muck,"  i.  e.  As  wet  as  ii pissed  upon.  So 
the  hayi  and  straw,  &c.  which  have  been  stakd  an  by  the 
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catde,  make  the  muck  heap,  or  heap  of  materiala  which 
have  been  staled  upon  by  the  cattle. 

Mix£N  iD^ans  the  saine  as  Mixedj  and  Isi  equivalent 
to  Compost — ''  Quia  est  (as  Skinner  truly  says)  mis^ela 
omnium  alimentorum."  / 

<<  The  opemtion  of  the  stomake  ib,  to  make  a  good  UYXroiff 
of  thynges  therje  in,  and  to  digeste  them  -  wdl/' 

Megimettt  of  Hdtk.  By  Tho.  P0fad,Jiol  48.  im«.  I> 

What  we  call  a  mix£K  was  indifferently  termed  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  either  COeox  or  CDixen :  iSiat  is,  they  either 
(in  their  accustomed  manner)  used  the  regular  past  tense 
as  a  past  participle ;  or  they  added  the  participial  ter- 
mination £N  to  the  verb,  and  so  obtained  a  past  pardci- 
ple.  Our  English  verb  To  Mir  is  no  other  than  ^e 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  CDij^can,  miscere.  Bycastingoff  the 
Anglo-Saxon  infinitive  termination  an,  and,  according 
to  our  customi  prefixing  our  infinitive  sign  To^  we  had 
the  verb  To  Misc.  And  this,  by  a  transposition  common 
to  all  people  and  languages,  became  To  Mies,  i.  e.  To  Mia^. 
QJeocf  or  CDeox  is  the  past  tense  of  OChjxan  of  CDiejian, 
used  participially :  and  CDijrcen^  CDicf  en»  or  Miff€n\»  the 
past  participle. 

I  cannot  help  noticing  to  you  as  we  pass  (though  I 
have  often  forborne  a  similar  remark)  that  the  Latin  verbs 
Miscere  and  Meiere^  for  which  Junius  and  Vossius  would 
send  us  in  vain  to  the  Hebrew,  are  evidently  from  our 
own  Northern  language ;  with  no  other  difference  than 
the  Latin  infinitive  termination  £R£  instead  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  infinitive  termination  an. 

Anglo-Saxon    CDifc-an       A.-S.    CDic^-an. 

Latin      .     .    Misc-ere      Lat.  J  ^P    >-ere 

I  Mmg  J 
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You  have  touched  upon  this  subject  before.  And  what 
you  threir  out  has  not  been  lost  upon  me.  I  do  spy  great 
relief  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Latin  et3rmoIogist^  by  di- 
recting his  view  to  the  North  rather  than  to  the  East, 
when  all  \m  labour  and  toil  are  frustrate  in  the  Greek. 
And  I  agree  with  yoU|  that,  dismissiiig  the  common  fer- 
miaatioBS,  which  are  mere  common  adjuncts  to  the  dif- 
ftpeiit  wor^Bf  it  is  in^asiUe  not  to  diacoTer  at  once  the 
derivation  of  many,  of  thef|i« 

Besides  those  Latin  words  you  have  already  noticed ; 
the  following^ 


hAB-AN  1 


t>abb-an 
l3nasc-aii 
Sec-an 
JSij-an 

l>^0(-aB 

6uc*an 

Paban 

pealop-uiu 

pejt:-an 

Fleup-an 

8piji*ian 

8peop-ian 

8pit:-an 

CDilejrc-ian 

CDeolc-ian 


r 


only  in  composition. 


--NeC'are 

^Sequ'i — QU  equivalent  to  c. 
-/-re  — ^The  aspirate  suppressed. 
-fl««kr^{Which  the  Latin  ha. 

"Sug-'Cre 
-Vad^ere 

-  Voh^ere 

-  Vast-^are 
'Flurcre 
Spir-are 
-Spu-ere 
-Sput-are 
'Mulc-ere 

r  Observe,  Lac  is  the  Latin 
•Mtdg^d     «"^sttotire;  whiktwe 
^        I     retam  the  past  partici- 
V.    pie  of  pur  own  verb. 
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CpeDjHan 

—-r-GnriwwV^ 

Pm^-m 

-f^^r^Punrire 

Pynj-aa     ' 

Ptmg-ere 

Fej-an 

Fig-ere 

Dil^-ian 

Del-ere 

Kap-ian 

Cur-arc 

mAA-An 

Mol-ere 

Gp-ian 

Ar-art 

Til-ian 

(^     only  one  l. 

£nitt-aa  ^ 

or 

►— — iV«r<-€re 

Nict-an     J 

Kejif-an 

-^"—Cres-cert 

Eijipj--an 

Crisp^re 

Psec-an 

Peco-are 

Ipf-ian 

Irase4 

TeK-AN 

TdiH^-^e— antiently  Tag-ere. 

Dem-an 

Damn-are 

Ppop-ian 

"Prolhare 

f  Qua^-are 
\Quat'ert 

Epac-ian 

Reap-ian 

Rafr^e 

Suej-ian 

Suad-ere 

Bibb-an 

Pet-ere 

&c. 

&c. 

30fl 


are  pl^nly  of  Northern  origin :  and  the  Latin  etymokM 
gist  struggles  in  vain  to  discover  any  other  source. 

Buty  in  my  opinion,  the  most  decisive  fact  in  your  fa- 
vour, h,  that  we  find  in  the  Latin  (as  Nouns)  many  of  ouf 
past  pcirticiples ;  which  cannot  receive  any  rational  ex^ 
planation  in  the  Latin  or  Greek  languages ;  beeause  they 
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have  either  not  adopted  the  vwfai  to  which  tiboaie  pwrtici- 
ples  belong;  or  did  not  firom'l)K>8e  veri»  form  timr  past 
participles  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  manner.  I  mean,  far  in- 
stance, such  words  as, 

[GaudMim ne-eabij-an.] 

Nod'UM       jKnaf,  of  Enittan,  nectere. 

Sfult^us       of  8tyltan,  obstupescere. 

fLmtg'US      I^ottgy  of  Len^ian,  extendere. 

Fcs^Pus  .      Faejeb,  of  Fasjan,  pangere. 

Jug-um       -loc.  YokCf  of  lean,  jungere. 

Dir-us        Dear  J  of  Dipian,  nocere. 

SpoU'Um     Spoils  of  Spillan,  privare. 

Laus  ^iSliop  of  Wipin,  celebrare. 

Hesterthus Yester^  of  Gejrtpman,  acqnirere. 

n^  \ ^l3pop,  of  I:>p]^pan9  cadere,  prolabere. 

Mart-is  1            rCDopW,  of  COippan,  dissipare,  abs- 

Mars  J           I     trahere. 

-4«r-a         OpaS,  of  Ope^ian,  spirare. 

Di-es  D«5,  ofDaejian,  illucescere. 

Oculrus       ^Anr^^^  of  AnrAN,  ostendere. 

&c.  &c. 

Of  all  which  words  the  serious  and  elaborate  accounts 
given  by  the  Latin  etymologists,  will  cause  to  those  who 
consult  them,  either  great  disgust  or  great  entertain- 
ment, according  to  the  disposition  and  humour  of  the  in- 
quirer. 

»  But  I  beg  pardon  for  this  interruption,  which  your- 
self hpwever  occasioned :  We  shall  have  time  enough  here- 
after to  canvass  this  matter :  and  I  intreat  you  at  present 
to  proceed  in  your  course. 
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Loos,  though  now  and  long  since  obsolete,  was  for- 
merly in  common  me  in  the  language :  and  your  mention 
of  the  Latin  word  laus  has  brought  it  to  my  recollection. 

^^  It  18  a  carefttil  knight,  and  of  kaytife  kynges  making, 
That  hath  no  laod  ne  linage  riche  ne  good  LOOS  of  hys  handes.^ 
rision  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  57.  pag.  «. 

<'  And  fdk,  that  Ariadne  tho, 
Whiche  was  the  doughter  of  Minos, 
And  had  herde  the  worthye  LOS 
Of  Theseus."  Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  1 1£.  pag.  2v  col.  1 . 

*'  Great  LOOS  hath  largesse,  and  great  prise 
For  both  wyse  folke  and  unwyse." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  125.  pag.  2.  col.  I. 

''  She  knewe  by  the  folke  that  in  his  sbippes  be. 
That  it  was  lason  fiil  of  renomee, 
And  Hercules,  that  had  the  great  LOOS." 

Hypsiphile,  fol.  214.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Ye  shal  haue  a  shrewde  name 
And  wicked  LOOS,  and  wone  fame, 
Thoughe  ye  good  LOOS  haue  wel  deserued." 

3d  Boke  of  Fame,  fol.  300.  pag.  1 .  col.  1. 

**  And  yet  ye  shal  haue  better  LOOS 
Ryght  in  dispyte  of  al  your  foos."  Ibid. 

^  And  he  gan  blowe  her  LOOS  so  clere 
In  hys  golden  clarioun, 
Through  the  worlde  went  the  soun."  Ibid.  col.  2. 

"  In  heuen  to  bene  LOSED  with  €rod  hath  none  ende.** 

Testament  ofLoue,  boke  1.  fol.  310.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

''  Sir  priest,  he  said,  I  kepe  for  to  haue  no  LOOS 
Of  my  crafte,  for  I  wold  it  were  kept  doos. 
And  as  you  loue  me,  kepith  it  secre.'' 

Tale  of  Chanom  Yeman,  fol.  63.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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[''  That  much  he  feared  least  reproachfuU  Uaoie 
With  foule  dishonour  him  mote  blot  therefore ; 
Besides  the  losse  of  so  much  LOOS  and  fame, 
As  tlirough  die  world  thereby  should  glorifie  bis  name." 
Faerie  Qiutnty  book  6.  cant.  12.  st.  12.] 

This  word  was  also  antiently  in  common  use  with  the 
French.  Menage  endeavoured' to  revive  it  He  says — 
"  Ce  mot  etoit  un  beau  mot.  le  souhaiterois  fort  qu  on 
le  r^mit  en  usage :  et  pour  cela^  j'ai  dit  dans  nH>n  epitre 
^  M.  Pelisson : 

*'  Fais-tu  raisonner  le  LOS 
De  Fouquet,  ton  grand  h^ros." 

Loos  or  LOS  is  evidently  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
)3lifan,  celebrare*.  As  la  us  also  is.  Of  which  had  the 
Latin  etymologists  been  aware;  they  never  would,  by 
such  childish  allusions,  have  endeavoured  to  derive  it. 
From  Aao^,  populus — *'  ut  la  us  proprie  sit  sermo  populi  de 
virtute  alicujus  testantis." 

"  Vel  a  Aflw,  id  est,  eloquor." 

Vel  ab  antiquo  Aaww,  id  est,  fruor, — "  Quia  nullus  vir- 
tutis  major  est  fructus,  quam  la  us." 

Busy,  i.  e.  Occupatus,  is  the  past  participle  of  Byj^ian, 
occupare. 

Stunt,  i.  e.  Stopped  in  the  growth  :  the  past  partici- 
ple of  8tintan,  To  Stop  f. 

♦  [*'  Dir  t3LY8A  i;  ful  CUD  on  jeleaj:ullam  bocuni." 

JElfric.  de  Feteri  Testamento,  pag.  13.] 

t  Skinner  says — "Stunt,  vox  agro  Line,  familiaris,  Ferox, 
iracundus,  contumax^  ab  A^S.  8t;unca^  jtonte,   stultus,  fttuus; 
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Nu&tB         1  [Staedishy  Dutnbskalle.]    This  word  was 
HuwRCVLL  J  formerly  written  nubc.    How,  or  wby,  or 
when  the  b  was  added  to  it,  I  know  not 

''  She  fel,  as  she  that  was  throug  NOME 
Orioue,  and  so  forth  ouercome." 

Gawer,  lib.  5.  foL  103.  pag.  1.  col.  £• 

^  He  maie  neither  go  ne  come, 
But  all  to  gether  he  is  BENOME 
The  power  both  of  honde  and  fete.'' 

Ibid.  lib.  6.  fol.  127.  pag.  2.  col.  1 . 

["  Or  hath  tbp  crampe  thy  ioynts  BENOMD  with  ache." 

Spenser.  Shepheards  Calender.  August.] 

» —If  this  law 

Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  afifecbon, 

And  that  great  mindes,  of  partiall  indulgence 

To  their  BENUMHED  wills,  resist  the  same, 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well  ordred  nation 

To  curbe  those  raging  appetites."     Troylus  and  Cressida. 

"  Bedlam  beggars,  who  with  roaring  Voices 
Strike  in  their  NUM'D  and  mortified  armes 
Pins,  Bcc.**  Lear,  pag.  293. 

'^  These  feet  whose  strengthlesse  stay  is  NUMHE.'' 

l5^  Part  of  Henry  6.  pag.  104. 

["  It  was  such  bitter  weather  that  the  foote  had  waded. allmost 
to  the  middle  in  snow  as  they  came,  and  were  so  Nl^MMED  with 
cold,  when  they  came  into  the  towne,  that  they  were  faihe  to  be 
nibbed  to  get  life  in  them."— La/e  of  Col  Hutchinson,  pag.  181.] 

NuM  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  Niman, 

fort  quia  stuW,  pneferoces  sunt :  vel  a  verbo  To  Stand,  \xi  Resty, 
a  restando ;  metaphora  ab  equis  contumacibus  sumpta."  Lye  says 
"~"  Stunt,  alicujus  rei  incrementum  impedire :  manifeste  venit 
ab  Isl.  Siunta,  abbreviare ;  in  decursu,  sensu  aliquantulum  mu- 
tate." 

x2 
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^eafere,  eriperei  To  Nim.  Skinner  says  truly— ^^  Bodem 
itr«r  senra  quo  Lat.  dicitar  membris  captus^  L  e.  mem- 
bronun  usu,  sc.  mota  et  sensa  privatus." 

NuMscuLL,  in  Ital.  Mentecatto^  Animo  captus. 

Bo  Seneca.     Hercules  Furens. 

^  Ut  possit  animo  captus  Alcides  agi, 
Magno  furore  percitus ;  vobis  prius 
Insaniendum  est/' 

Hurt — ^The  past  participle  c^b^ppian,  injuria  afficere, 
vexare. 

Hunger — ^The  past  participle  of  Isyn^pian,  esurire. 

Din  ^ 

Dint  >Tiie  past  participle  of  D^an,  strepere,  To  Din. 

Dun  J 

^'They  hurled  together  and  brake  their  speares  and   all  to 
sheuered  theoii  that  all  the  casde  rang  of  their  PINTS.'' 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  chap.  132. 

A  DU77  is  one  who  has  dinned  another  for  money  or 
4Ay  thing. 

Snaked  Snake,  Anglo-Saxon  Snac,  is  the  past  par- 
Snail   >ticiple  of  8nican,  serpere,  repere.  To  Creep^ 
Snuo  J  To  Sneak;  as  Serpens  in  Latin  is  the preseot 
participle  of  Serpere. 

Shakespear  very  properly  gives  this  name  to  a  sneak- 
ing or  creeping  fellow. 

^  I  see  Loue  hath  made  thee  a  tame  SNAKE." 

As  you  like  it,  act  4.  sc.  3.  pag.  202. 

Snail,  pias^el  (or  Snakel)  the  diminutive  of  snake  : 
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G  being  sounded  and  written  instead  of  k  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  and  both  g  and  k  dropped  in  the  English. 

Snug  (i.e.  Snuc)  is  likewise  the  past  participle  of 
Snican  ;  the  characteristic  i  changed  to  u,  and  o  sounded 

for  K. 

Smut — is  the  past  participle  of  8mitan,  be-jrmitan, 
polluere,  inquinare,  contaminare*. 

Crum — Mica,  is  the  past  participle  of  £ji;^mman, 
acpymman,  friare. 

*^  The  ryche  man  shal  gyue  answere  of  euery  threde  in  his  clothe, 
of  euery  CBOMHE  of  biede  in  his  bredeskep,  of  euery  droppe  of 
drynke  of  hi»  barell  and  in  bis  Tonne.** 

Diu€8  and  Pauper ,  8th  conun.  cap.  17* 

["  Then  art  thou  in  a  state  of  life  which  philosophers  commend. 
A  CRUM  for  thy  supper,  a  hand  for  thy  cup/* 

Campaspe  (fiy  John  Lily)  act  1.  sg.  2.] 

^  As  the  gold-finer  will  not  out  of  the  dust,  threds,  or  shreds  of 
gold,  let  pass  the  least  CRUM ;  in  respect  of  the  excellency  of  the 
metall ;  so  ought  not  the  learned  reader  to  let  pass  any  syllable  of 
this  law,  in  respect  of  the  excellency  of  the  matter.'' 

Lord  Cokeys  Easposii.  of  29th  chap,  of  Magna  Charta. 

Grum  1  The  past  participle  of  Irp^^mmaii,  ssevire,  fre- 
Grim  J  mere  f. 

*  [^  Then,  all  around  with  a  wet  sponge  he  wiped 
His  visage,  and  his  arms  and  brawny  neck 
Purified,  and  his  shaggy  breast  fi^om  SHUTCH.^ 

Cowper^s  Iliadx  vol.  2.  book  18.^  pag.  2Q5. 
"  A  cauldron  of  four  measures,  never  SMIRCH'D 
By  smoke  or  flame."  Ibid,  book  23.  pig.  380.} 

t  ['^  Calad  dunque  nel  cosco,  e  portati  bene,  sai  ?  Che  monel 
fta  tanto  andrJi  a  caozonar  co  '1  ORIMO." 

GuarinL  La  Idropica,  atto  3.  sc.  10. 

"  Grjma.  Vecchia  Grima"  says  Menage,  "  II  Sig"^ Ferrari  da 
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GoN — ^formerly  writteii  gok,  is  the  part  participle  of 
Cynian^  hiare. 

"  They  dradde  nooe  assaut 
Of  gynoe,  GOtfVE,  nor  skaffiuit.*' 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  14a  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Scum— That  which  is  Skimmed  off;  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  To  Skim.  Hence  the  Italian  Schiuma  and  the 
French  Escume,  Ecume. 

Snuff — ^That  which  is  Sniffed  up  the  nose ;  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  To  Sniff. 

Pump — An  engine  by  which  water,  or  any  other  fluid 
18  obtained  or  procured.  It  is  the  past  participle  of  the 
rerb  To  Pimp,  i.e.  To  procure,  or  obtain. 

Stench — is  the  past  participle  of  8tincan,  foetere; 
pronouncing  ch  for  k.  As  Wench  is  the  past  participle 
ofpmcan;  DrcucA  of  Dpincan ;  and  Wrench  of  ypmj;ui. 

Snack — Something  Snatched,  taken  hastily,  k  for  ch  ; 
it  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Snatch. 

Ditch  ^  The  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  veib 
Dyche  >Dician,  fodere,  To  Dig.  As  the  Latin  re- 
DiK£    J  puted  substantive  Fossa  is  the  past  participle 

Crimtia.  1!  EritreOi  a  Rimi$:  '  quod  ejus  firoos  rugisi  arata  sit' 
Sono  da  cercare  altre  derivazioni  di  questa  voce.  Gritmace  per 
Smorfia,  diciamo  in  Francia/' 

La  Crusca  says-— ^'Grimo:  aggiunto  che  diamo  a  vecchio 
grinzo,  teaex  nigosue/' 

"  The  hearing  this  dotli  force  the  t}  rant  GRY." 

Godfreif  of  Bulhignt.  Translated  by  R.  C. 
pag.6Kcant.2.  st.2S. 

"  Hor,  questo  udeodo^  in  minaccievol  suono 
Freme  il  tirauno."] 
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of  fod^re.  la  these  words  Digy  Dike,  Dyche^  Ditch^  we 
see  at  one  view  how  easily  and  almost  indifferently  we 
pronounce  the  same  word  either  with  g,  k,  or  ch. 

"  I  DYKE  and  delue  and  do  that  truth  hoteth. 
Some  tyme  1  so  we  and  some  tyme  1  thresh/' 

Fision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  6.  fol.  29.  pag.  I . 
'^  These  labourers,  deluers  and  DTKERS  ben  ful  poore." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  1st  comm.  cap.  4(>. 

*'  Two  freres  walkynge  on  a  DTCHES  brynke."    Ibid.  cap.  50. 

Dim — ^The  past  participle  of  Dimnian,  abimnian,  ob- 
scurare.     It  was  formerly  in  English  written  dimn*. 

"  Ye  elues,  by  whose  ayde  I  haue  BEDYMN'D- 
The  noone  tide  sun."  Tempest,  pag.  16. 

**  With  sad  unhelpeful  teares,  and  with  DlMN'D  eyes." 

^d  Part  of  Henry  VL  pag.  1S2. 

Trim — used  adjectively  or  substantively,  is  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  Tpymani  ordinare,  disponere. 

^*  Young  ladies,  sir,  are  long  and  curious 
In  putting  on  their  TRIMS." 

B.  and  Fletcher,  Women  Pleased, 

"  In  gallant  TRIM  the  gilded  vessel  goes."  Gray. 

Limb    1  In  Anglo-Saxon  written  Limt  and  Limb;  b 
Limbo  J  being  written  for  p.    It  is  the  past  participle 

*  Junius  derives  this  word  from  **Jeifiavim,  quod  Hesychio 
exp.  ^fiuffteu,  metuere ;  quandoquidem  naturalis  tenebrarum  me- 
Uis  est." 

Skinner,  from  "Teut.  Demmen,  Dammen,  ohturwre;  quia  omnia 
obturata  propter  luminis  exclusionem  tenebricosa  sunt." 

Lye  from  «  C.  B.  et  Arm.  Du,  vel  Dy ;  caliginosus,  ater,  niger." 
S.  Johnson, — ^from  "  Dow,  Erse." 

f  Junius  says—*'  LiM,  fortasse  per  inversionem  factum  e  tribns 
initialibus  Uteris  Grssci  junAo;,  membrum." 
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of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Ltmpian,  pertinere.  And  it 
means-^uod  pertinet  or  quod  pertinnit  What  belongetli 
or  hath  belonged  to  something.  Limb  of  the  body.  Lihb 
of  the  law.  Limb  of  an  argument,  &c.  Hence  and  hence 
only  are  derived  the  Latin  words  Limbus  and  Lembus* : 
which  are  sometimes  translated  wigh^rgmiM,  nn^Hgvrua\M : 
but  that  is  not  precisely  the  meaning,  unless  the  notion  of 
pertinendif  u  e.  of  holding  to,  or  belonging  to,  is  included. 

[''  He  found  himself  unwist  so  ill  bestad, 
That  LIM  be  could  not  wag.'' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  cant,  i  •  at.  22. 

''  And  sootbly  sure  she  was  full  fayre  of  face. 
And  perfectly  well  shapt  in  every  LIM.'' 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  9.  st.y.] 

Imp — Shakespear,  in  Loues  Labours  Last,  pag^.  125, 
makes  Don  Armado  say, 

«'  Sadnesse  is  one  and  the  selfe  same  thing,  dear  IMPE.'' 

Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Johnson  says : — *'Imp  was  an- 
tiently  a  term  of  dignity.  Lord  Cromwel  in  his  last  letter 
to  Henry  VIII.  prays  for  the  imp  his  son.  It  is  now  used 
only  in  contempt  or  abhorrence ;  perhaps  in  our  authors 
time  it  was  ambiguous,  in  which  state  it  suits  well  with 
diis  dialogue.'' 

In  the  2d  part  of  Henry  IV.  pag.  99,  we  have  imp 
again,  I 

'^  Saue  thy  grace,  king  Hall,  my  royall  Hall. 
The  beauens  thee  guard  and  keepe,  most  royall  IMPE  of  fame." 


*  **  LiMBUS — Nod  occurrit  nunc  unde  verimmilios  dedacam, 
quam  a  A«|3o(,  quo  xa  uMfa  mam  significati  Hesychiua  et  Suidas 
testantur.'*—-  Vosnu$. 
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And  agab  in  Henry  V.  pag.  83 

''  The  king's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold,  a  lad  of  life,  an 
IHPE  of  fame,  of  parents  good/' 

Mr.  Steevens  (very  differently  indeed  from  Dr,  John- 
son) sought  industriously  and  judiciously  for  the  mean- 
ing of  Shakespear's  words,  by  the  use  which  was  made 
of  the  same  terms  by  other  antient  authors  :  and  nothing 
was  wanting  to  Mr.  Steevens  to  make  him  a  most  perfect 
editor  of  Shakespear,  but  a  knowledge  of  his  own  primi- 
tive language,  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Mr.  Steevens  tells  us, 
— ^^  An  IMP  is  a  Shoots  in  its  primitive  sense,  but  means 
a  Son  in  Shakespear.  In  Hollinshed,  p.  951,  the  last 
words  of  Lord  Cromwel  are  preserved,  who  says — *  And 
after  him  that  his  sonne  prince  Edward,  that  goodlie 
iMPE,  may  long  reigne  over  you.*  *'— -  And  again,  "  The 
word  IMP  is  perpetually  used  by  Ulpian  Fulwell,  and 
other  antient  wriiers,  for  progeny. 

«  And  were  it  not  thy  royal  IMPE 
Did  mitigate  our  pain. — ' 

Here  Fulwell  addresses  Anne  BuUeyne,  and  speaks  of 
the  young  Elizabeth.  Again,  in  the  Battle  o/Akazar, 
1594: 

'  Amurath,  mighty  emperor  of  the  East, 
That  shall  receive  the  IMP  of  royal  race.—* 

Impyyn  is  a  Welch  word,  and  primitively  signifies  a 
Sprautf  a  Sucker.  In  Newton's  Herbal  to  the  Bibkj  8vo. 
1587.  there  is  a  chapter — on  shrubs,  shootes,  slippes, 
young  IMPS,  sprays,  and  buds.'* 

Mr.  Steevens  needed  not  to  have  travelled  to  Wales, 
for  that  which  he  might  have  found  at  home.  Our  lan- 
guage has  absolutely  nothing  from  the  Welch.    Imp  is 
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the  past  participle  of  tiie  Anglo-Saxon  vefb  iDpan,  To 
Plant,  To  Graft. 


I  was  continually  a  fryer 


And  Ihe  couentes  gardiner  for  to  graft  lUPES 
On  limiton  and  listers,  lesynges  I IHPED 
Tyll  they  beare  leaues  of  smowthe  speach." 

Fision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  pass.  6.  fol.  22.  pag.  2. 

**  1mp£  on  an  elderae,  and  if  thyne  apple  be  swete 
Muchel  maruaile  me  thynketh." 

Ibid,  pass.  10.  fol.  44.  pag.  I. 

*♦  As  it  is  in  younge  and  tender  TMPES,  plantes,  and  twygges, 
the  whiche  euen  as  ye  bowe  them  in  theyr  youthe,  so  wyli  they 
euennore  remayn.**— fiyr^A  ofMankynde^  fol.  54.  pag.  2* 

["  And  also  for  the  love  which  thou  doest  beare 
To  th'  Heliconian  THPS,  and  they  to  thee; 
They  unto  thee,  and  thou  to  them,  most  deare/' 

Spenser*s  Ferses  to  the  Earle  of  Oxenford. 

**  And  thoU|  most  dreaded  IMP£  of  highest  Jove, 
Faire  Venus  sonne.''        Faerie  Quune,  ProL  to  1st  book. 

"  That  detestable  sight  him  much  amazde. 
To  see  th'  unkindly  IMPES,  of  heaven  accurst, 
Oevoure  their  dam.**  Ibid,  book  1.  cant  1.  st  26. 

*^  For  all  he  taught  the  tender  TMP,  was  but 
To  banish  cowardize  and  bastard  feare*** 

Ibid,  cant  6.  st  £4. 

<'  Well  worthy  IMPS,  said  then  the  lady  gent. 
And  pupil  fitt  for  such  a  tutor's  hand.'*  Ibid,  cant  9*  st*  6* 

''  And  thou,  fure  TMP,  sprong  out  from  English  race. 
How  ever  now  accounted  £lfins  sonne. 
Well  worthy  doest  thy  service  for  her  grace. 
To  aide  a  virgin  desolate  fordonne.''   Ibid,  cant  10.  st.  60. 

"  Now,  O  thou  sacred  Muse,  most  learned  dame, 
Fayre  TMP£  of  Phoebus  and  bis  aged  bryde." 

iA^*cant  11.  sta. 
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•*  Fayie  TMPES  of  beautie^  whose  bright  ahiniog  beames 
Adome  the  worid  with  like  to  heavenly  light." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  5.  st.  53. 

*'  The  first  was  Fansy,  like  a  lovely  boy 
Of  rare  aspect  and  beautie  without  peare» 
Matchable  either  to  that  TMP£  of  Troy, 
Whom  Jove  did  love  and  chose  his  cup  to  beare. 
Or  that  same  dunde  lad,  which  was  so  deare 
To  great  Alcides."  Rid.  cant.  12.  st.  7. 

**  Food  dame !  that  deem'st  of  things  divine 
As  of  humane,  that  they  may  altred  bee, 
And  chaung'd  at  pleasure  for  those  IHPES  of  thine." 

Ibid,  book  4.  cant.  2.  st.  51. 

"  Helpe  therefore,  O  thou  sacred  IMPE  of  Jove, 
The  noursling  of  dame  Memorie  his  dearc.'^ 

Ibid.  cant.  11.  st  10. 

"  —  That  faire  city  (Cambridge)  wherein  make  abode 
So  many  learned  IMPES,  that  shoote  abrode. 
And  with  their  braunches  spred  all  Britany."   Ibid.  st.  16. 

'*  But  Bdgb  with  her  sonnes  prostrated  low 
Before  his  feete,  in  all  that  peoples  sight ; 
Mongst  ioyes  mixing  some  teares,  mongst  wele  some  wo. 
Him  thus  bespake :  O  most  redoubted  knight, 
The  which  habt  me,  of  all  most  wretched  wight. 
That  earst  was  dead,  restored  to  life  againe, 
And  these  weake  IMPE8  replanted  by  thy  might.'' 

Ibid,  book  5.  cant.  1 1.  st.  16. 

**  Ye  sacred  IMPS  that  on  Pamasso  dwell, 
And  there  the  keepifag  have  of  learnings  threasures." 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant  1.  st  2. 

"  The^noble  TMPE,  of  such  new  service  fayne. 
It  gladly  did  accept."  Ibid.  cant.  2.  st.  38. 

"  That  of  the  like,  whose  linage  was  unknowne, 
More  brave  and  noble  knights  have  raysed  beene 
(As  their  victorious  deedes  have  often  showen, 
Being  witli  fame  through  many  nations  bloweii) 
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Then  those  which  have  bene  dandled  in  the  lap. 
Therefore  some  thought  that  those  brave  IMPS  were  aowen 
Here  b;  the  gods^  and  fed  with  heavenly  sap^ 
That  made  them  grow  so  high  t'  all  honorable  hap.** 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant.  4.  st.  36. 

'<  Brave  IMPE  of  Bedford,  grow  apace  in  bountie. 
And  count  of  wisedome  more  than  of  thy  countie/* 

Spenser*i  Rm$U9  of  Time. 

^*  The  sectaries  of  my  celestiall  skill. 
That  wont  to  be  the  worlds  cbiefe  ornament 
And  learned  IMP£S  that  wont  to  shoote  up  still. 
And  grow  to  height  of  kingdomes  government." 

Spenser.  Teares  of  the  Muses. 

'<  The  Norman,  th'  English,  and  Dardamane, 
(O  royall  IMPE)  are  ioyned  by  thy  sire ; 
And  ihou  frp  mothers  side  draVst  blood  of  Dane." 

To  the  Prince  {Charles  1st)  his  highnesy  Welcome  homcj 
8^c.  Ancient  Monuments,  by  William  Ilisle  of  Wil- 
burgham.  Esquire  to  the  King*s  body.  st.6.  Francis 
I^lefield,  1638. 

**  Then  shall  we  need  no  more  to  plant  vs  vines, 
Nor  them  to  prop,  to  spread,  to  prune,  to  rub ; 
Nor  send  beycmd  seas  for  outlandish  wines ; 
But  in  our  fields,  about  each  humble  shrub. 
The  setfe-set  IMP  shall  winde,  and  load  the  same 
With  purple  clusters,  all  of  deerest  name."  Ibid,  st  £1.] 

Grip— ^tnd  its  dimiautive  gbapple,  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  npipan,  prehendere. 

Mist— The  past  participle  of  CDij*tian,  caligare*. 

*  Minshew  derives  MIST  from  the  Latin  Mistus.  '' Aer  enim 
califpine  et  densis  vaporibus  Mistw.** 

Dr.  Th.  Hickes  supposes  it  to  be  Moist. 

And  accordii^.to  Junius — **  Videtur  esse  a  fMioTOv,  quod  Hesy- 
chio  ezp.  tAftx^^oy,  nihil  enim  aliud  est  nebula,  quam  tenuissima 
qusedam  ac  subtilissima  pluvia." 
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Bliss  1  The  past  participle  of  Bhjyian  and  Biippzn, 
Blith  Jlaetari. 

Quick — ^The  past  participle  of  Irpiccian,  vivificare. 

Wizen-— The  past  participle  of  pifiuan,  arescere. 

Stiff — The  past  participle  of  Stippian,  rigere. 

^Phick     ^  . 

rp  I  The  past  participle  of  Diccian^  densare, 

-.  fcondensare. 

Thiqh    J 

Thicket,  for  Thicked,  i.  e.  with  trees.  Thigh  (gh  for 
ck)  is  sometimes  in  the  Anglo-Saxoa  written  Deoh  (for 
Deoc)  by  ehan^e  <^  the  characteristic  letter. 

Witch    1  Skinner  inclines  to  suppose  wicked  de-' 
Wicked  J  rived  from  Vitiatus:  and  Johnson,  that— 

'^  Perhaps  it  is  a  compound  of  pic  (vile,  bad)  and  Headf 

— JfitUum  caput'' — 

According  to  which  latter  wise  supposition,  a  wicked 
action  means — a  malum  caput  action :  but  nothing  is  too 
ridiculotts  for  this  Undertaker.  Witch  is  the  past  tense, 
used  as  a  participle,  of  the  Anglo-Saanm  Yerb  piccian, 
incantare,  veneficiis  uti.  And  wicked  i.  e.  witched  (k 
for  cb)  is  die  same  past  tense,  with  the  participial  termi- 
nation ED.  The  word  witch  is  therefore  as  applicable 
to  men  as  to  women. 

it  WiTCbES,  ID  foretime  named  iMt-tellers,  now  commonly 
called  sorcerers.''        Catalogue  of  English  printed  Bookes.  1595. 

By  Andrew  Maunsell,  pag.  122. 

LatAeUer;  i.«.  a  teller  of  covered  or  hidden  things. 

"  Wherof  came  the  name  of  Symonye?  Of  Symon  Magus,  a 
grete'^MrTTCHE."— Dines  and  Pauper,  7th  comm.  cap.  16. 
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'^  JPauid  was  lyk  wyce  so  intanglid  in  the  snares  of  the  deuill, 
that  witli  mouche  paine  he  could  quit  hjm  self  from  the  VTCCHTD 
coupe  that  the  deuiU  had  ons  brought  hym.'' 

DeclaracMn  of  Ckriste*  By  JiJtan  Hopet,  csqp.  zi. 

The  notions  of  enchantment,  sorcery  and  witcbcrait 
were  universally  prevalent  with  our  ancestors,  who  at- 
tributed all  atrocious  actions  to  this  source:  thus  at- 
tempting to  cover  the  depravity  of  human  nature  by  its 
weakness,  and  the  depravity  of  some  other  imaginary 
beings.  So  run  our  indictments  to  this  day ;  in  which 
the  crime  is  attributed  to  the  instigation  of  the  Devil. 

'*  Latini  certe,  comici/'  says  Junius,  **  hominem  aperfe 
improbum  atque  omnibus  invisum,  pari  prorsus  ratione, 
dixerunt  Veneficum.'* 

HiLDiNG — (like  Coward)  is  either  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  Jiylban,  inclinare,  curvare,  To  Bend  doum. 
To  Crouch  or  To  Cower;  (and  then  it  should  be  written 
hilden)  or  it  is  the  present  participle  iJylbmj  (D^^lbanb) 
of  the  same  verb. 

[^'  Which  when  that  squire  beheld,  he  to  them  stept^^ 
Thinking  to  take  them  from  that  HYLDIKG  hound/' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant.  5.  st  £5.] 

<'  A  base  slaue,  a  HILDINO  for  a  liuorie,  a  squires  doth,  a 
pantler/' — Cymbeline,  pag.  378. 

'^  'Tis  positiue  against  all  exceptions,  Lords, 
That  our  superfluous  lacquies,  and  our  pesants. 
Who  in  unuecessarie  action  swarme 
About  our  squares  of  battaile,  were  enow 
To  purge  thts  field  of  such  a  HILDING  foe.'' 

Henry  F.  pag.  86. 

**  He  was  some  HIELDIKG  fellow,  that  had  stolne 
The  liorse  he  rode  on."        ^nd  Part  Henry  IF.  pag.  75. 
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''  Nay,  good  my  brd,  put  htm  too't;  let  him  have  his  way.  If 
your  lordahippe.  iiode  him  not  a  HILDlNO|  hold  me  no  more  in 
your  respect.  Beleeue  it«  my  lord,  in  mine  owne  direct  knowledge^ 
he  is  a  most  notable  coward." 

AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well  pag.  £43. 

Some  have  supposed  hilding  to  mean  Hinderling  (if 
ever  there  was  such  an  English  word)  and  some  HUder- 
ling;  which,  Spelman  says,  is  familiar  in  Devonshire.  It 
is  true  that  )3ylt)eji  is  a  term  of  reproach 'in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,furnished  by  this  same  verb^and  means — a  croucher 
or  cawerer^. 

Ripe — ^the  past  participle  of  Ripian,  maturescere. 

Rhjme— -of  }3piman,  numerare. 

Spoil — of  Spillan,  privare,  consumere. 

Crisp — In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Eippf  ,  of  Eipppan,  cris- 
pare,  torquere. 

Deed  (like  Actum  and  Factum)  means — ^somethi^g, 
any  thing — done.  It  is  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  Don,  To  Do.  Do-ed,  did,  deed,  is  the  same 
word  differently  spelled.  It  was  formerly  written  dede, 
both  for  the  past  tense  and  past  participle. 

"  1  do  nought  as  Ulysses  DEDE.*' 

Gower,  lib.  1.  fol.  10.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Fy,  upon  a  lorde  that  woU  haue  no  mercy 
But  be  a  lyon,  bothe  in  worde  and  DEDE.'' 

Kfiightes  Tale,  fol.  5.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

*  S.Johnson,  in  a  note,  act.  2.  sc.  1 .  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  tells  us 
that  HILDINO  means — '*  a  low  wretch"  But  in  his  Dictionary  be 
has  discovered  that  Dilb  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  means  a  Lord:  and 
that  ''perhaps  Hilding  means  originally  a  little  Lord,  in  contempt 
for  a  man  that  has  only  the  delicac,^  or  bad  qualities  of  high  rank." 
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Need     7  Nybbe,  the  past  ttnae  and  past  participle  of 
Needle  J  N^^ian^  cogere,  compellere,  adigere*. 

Needle,  (the  diminutive  of  need)  a  smaH  instrament, 
pushed,  driven. 

Observe,  as  we  pass,  that  To  Knead  is  merely  Ce- 
n^'ban  (ImJ^ban)  pronounced  Eneban — k  for  g. 

Deep         1  Deep  (which  some  derive  from  jSt;^,  fiin- 
DAB-cAfcA:/dum;  primis  tribus  Uteris  inversis;  and 
others  from  Avrrm)  is  merely  the  past  participle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  Dippan,  mergere,  To  Dip,  To  Dive. 

'<  Deape  iinen  clothes  m  to  mmdry  waters,  and  after  lay  tliem 
to  dry,  and  that  whiche  is  sonest  dry,  the  water  wherin  it  was 
deaped,  is  most  subtyl/'— .Cas^ft  of  fifM.  fol.  31.  pag.  2. 

'<  A  spuoge  DEAPEP  in  cold  water/'~/&u2.  foi.  S4.  pi^.  1 . 

In  DAB-cAicA:or  voB-chick;  dab  or  dob,  (so  pronounced 
for  Dap  or  Dop)  is  also  the  past  participle  of  Dippan ; 
by  the  accustomed  change  of  the  characteristic  i  to  a 
or  o. 

^  So  was  be  dight 
That  no  man  might 
Hym  for  a  frere  deny, 
He  DOPPED  and  dooked 
He  spake  and  looked 
So  religiously.'' 

Sir  T.  Mores  fVorkes,  fol.  1 1 .  pag.  I . 


*  Minshew  derives  NEED  from  the  Hebrew  Nadach,  in^iulit. 
Mer.  Casaubon,  from  the  Greek  tfSna,  penuria. 
Junius,  from  wao-»,  wrrw. 
And  NEEDLE,  Mer.  Cas.  would  derive  finom  ^tAoyi). 
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<<  This  officere 
This  fayned  frere 
Whan  he  was  come  aloft. 
He  DOPPED  than 
And  grete  this  man 
Religiously  and  oft/' 

Sir  T.  More'$  fVorkes,  fol.  11.  pag.  1. 

''  The  dicing  DOB-chick,  here  amongst  the  rest  you  see. 
Now  up,  now  down,  that  hard  it  is  to  proue. 
Whether  under  water  most  it  liveth,  or  above." 

Poly-olbion,  song  25. 

Weak — The  past  participle  of  pican,  labare.  To  Tot-' 
ter,  To  Fail. 

Help^— The  past  participle  of  ftylpan,  adjuvare :  which 
Minahew  derives  from  EKng;  and  Junius  from  ^^dvXXajSiiy, 
sibilo  tantummodo  in  aspiratam  commutato.'' 

Well — Is  the  past  participle  of  J^illan,  ebullire,  efflu- 
ere,  To  Spring  out,  To  Well. 

It  means  (any  or  some  place)  where  water,  or  other 
fluid,  hath  sprung  out,  or  tvelled. 

*'  And  than  WELLED  water  for  wicked  workes 
Egrely  Emynge  out  of  mens  eyen." 

riiion  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  «0.  fol.  109.  pag-  «• 

*^  Where  as  the  Poo,  out  of  a  WEL  small 
Taketh  his  first  spring  and  his  sours.'' 

Gierke  of  Oxe^f.  ProL  fol.  45.  pag.  1 .  col.  2. 

^  For  which  might  she  no  lenger  restrayne 
Her  teares^  they  gan  so  up  to  WELL." 

Troylus,  boke  4.  fol.  186.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

**'  Mine  eyen  two  in  vayne,  with  which  I  se. 
Of  sorowfiil  teares  sidte  am  wozen  WELLIS. 

Ibid,  boke  5.  foL  197.  pag.  €.  col.  t, 

VOL,  II.  Y 
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**  lean  no  more  but  here  outcast  of  alwdfiueabyde  the  daye  of 
my  dethe,  or  els  to  se  the  syght  that  myg^t  al  my  W£I.i:«THG 
sorowes  voyde^  and  of  the  Jlod  make  an  ebbe/' 

Testament  rf  Loue,  foL  304.  pag.  1.  cd.  1. 

"  The  mother  of  the  Soudon  WEL  of  vices." 

Man  of  Lowes  Tak,  fol.  ^.  pag.  1.  coL  I. 

*'  But  Christe  that  of  perfeccion  is  WELL." 

tVife  of  Bathes  Prol.  fol.  34.  pag.  £.  col.  I. 

"  There  dwelt  a  terselet  me  fast  by 
That  seemed  WEL  of  all  gentilnesse/' 

Squiers  Tale,  fol.  27-  pag.  1.  coL2. 

^<  The  holy  water  of  the  sacrament  of  baptisme^  the  water  that 
WeUeth  oute  of  holy  church  which  stretcheth  to  two  seas  of  a jnncs.'' 

Sir  T.  More' 9  fVorkes,  pag.  385. 

["  Thereby  a  christall  streame  did  gendy  play, 

Which  from  a  sacred  fountaine  WELLED  forth  alway.** 
Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  1  •  at.  34. 

"  —  About  the  fountaine 
Whose  bubbling  wave  did  ever  freshly  WELL.*' 

Ibid,  cant  7.  st.  4. 

**  All  wallowd  in  bis  own  yet  luke'tparme  \Aooi, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  WELLED  fresh.'' 

Ibid,  cant  9-  st  36. 
*'  And  with  intrusive  enmity  to  light, 
Welled  like  a  spring,  and  dimmed  the  orbsof  aight" 
The  MaidofSnowdon.  By  Cumberkmd. 
edit  1810.  pag.  199-] 
Welkin^  t«  t^^  Wiirf^V  Tale,  act  1.  ac.  1.  pag.  278. 


While   J 

"  Come  (Sir  Page) 
Looke  on  me  with  your  WELKIN  eye.'' 

On  which  passage  S.  Johnson  says  hardily,  as  usual ; 
*^  WELKIN  eye :  Bbte  eye ;  an  eye  of  the  same  colour 
with  the  WELKIN  or  sky." 
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Aod  this  it  nccepted  and  repeated  by  Malone.  I  can 
only  say,  that  this  Note  is  worthy  of  them  both ;  and 
they  of  each  other. 

Welkin  is  the  present  participle  pilhjenb,  or  peal- 
c;^nb  (i.  e.  volvens,  quod  volvit)  of  the  AngIo*Saxon  verb 
pJLjan,  pealcan,  volvere,  revolvere.  Which  is  equally 
applicable  to  an  eye  of  any  colour — ^to  what  revolves  or 
rolls  over  our  heads — and  to  the  waves  of  the  sea.  peal* 
cynbe  ea.  pealcenbe  f  ae. 

A  rolling  or  wandering  eye  is  no  uncommon  epithet  : 

**  Come  hitlieri  pretty  maid,  with  the  Uack  and  roUmg  eye/' 

Here  is  a  black  pealc^nb  or  welkin  eye :  and  indeed 
tbe  WELKIN,  or  that  which  is  roUed  about  over  our  heads 
is  sometimes  black  enough*. 

But  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Malone  probably  agree  with 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who,  in  the  advertisement  to  his  Glossary, 


[« <'  As  gentle  shepheard  in  sweete  eventide. 

When  ruddy  Phebus  gins  to  WELKE  in  west. 
High  on  an  hiU,  his  flocke  to  vewen  wide, 
Markes  which  doe  byte  their  hasty  supper  best'' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  1.  st.  23. 

**  Ne  ought  the  WHELKT  pearles  esteemedi  bee. 
Which  are  from  Indian  seas  brought  far  away.'' 

Spenser.  Virgirs  Gnat. 

On  which  Mr.  Todd  gives  the  following  note : 

"  The  WHILK  or  WELK  is  a  shell-fish.  Perhaps  the  poet  in- 
troduced this  adjective  in  the  sense  of  wreathed,  twisted,  as  that 
shell-fish  appears.  Or  perhaps  it  may  be  considered  in  the  sense 
of  WHELKED,  that  IB,  rounded,  or  embossed;  from  WHELK,  a 
protuberance,  according  to  Fluellen's  description  of  Bardolph's 

v2 
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page  iiii.  says — '^  Etymology  is  clearly  not  a  necessary 
branch  of  the  duty  of  a  Glossarist  l*" 

Wheel,  quod  vol  vitur.  In  Anglo-Saxon  );)peo3l,  iSpeohl, 
I^peopoly  (by  transposition,  for  Peoli^  or  Peolj)  is  also  the 
past  participle  of  pdlijan. 

^'  Haile  to  thee,  Ladie :  and  the  grace  of  heauen. 
Before,  behinde  thee,  and  on  euery  hand 
£nwH££LE  thee  round."  Othello,  pag.  3l6. 

'^  Heaven's  grace  INWHEEL  ye : 
And  all  good  thoughts  and  prayers  dwell  about  ye/' 

B.  and  Fletcher.  The  Pilgrim,  act  1.  sc.  2. 

'While — ^In  the  Anglo-Saxon  I3pile  (for  Jipiol)  is  the 
same  past  participle.  We  say  indifferently — ^Walk  a 
While— OT—T^ke  a  Turn. 

[f*  And  commonly  he  would  not  heare  them  WHILEST  an  hua- 
dred  suters  should  come  at  once." — B.  Jscham,  pag.  19.] 

HAP    ^tpj^g  pjyjj  participle  of  Eypan,  mercari,  To 
Z^^^^jTraJick,  To  Bargain,  To  Buy  or  SeU. 

Good-CHEAT  or  Bad'CHEAiP,  i.  e.  Well  or  III  bargained, 
bought  or  sold  :  such  were  formerly  the  modes  of  expres- 

teuoe.  K.  Hen.V.  '  His  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  WHELKS,  and 
knobs,'  8cc.— Where  Mr.  Steevens  cites  the  word  from  Chaucer  in 
the  same  sense.'' 

«  ■  Methought  his  eyes 

Were  two  full  moones :  he  had  a  thousand  noses. 
Homes  WEALK'Dand  waved  like  the  enraged  sea." 

Lear,  pag.  SOS.  coI«  1 . 

^<  There  comes  proud  Phaeton  tumbling  thro'  the  clouds. 
Cast  by  his  palfireys  that  their  reigns  had  broke. 
And  setting  fire  upon  the  >7£LK£D  shrouds." 

Drayton.  Barons  Wars,  book  6.  st.  SQJ 
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sion.  The  modern  fashion  uses  the  word  only  for  good 
CHEAP ;  and  therefore  omits  the  epithet  Goody  as  unne- 
cessary. 

^*  By  tbatitneghed  toharueat^  new  coroe  came  to  CH£PING.'' 
Visim  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  S5.  pag.  2. 

''  The  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me,  would  haue  bought  me 
lights  as  Good  CHEAPE^  at  the  dearest  chandlers  in  Europe." 

la  Fart  Henry  4.  acts.  scS. 

"  To  CHOP  and  change'' — means    To  bargain  and 
change. 

'^  I  am  an  Hebrew  home  by  byrth 
And  stolne  away  was  I, 
And  CHOPT  and  changde  as  bondslaaes  bee 
This  wretched  life  to  trye." 

Genesis,  chap.  xl.  fol.  100.  pag.  2. 

A  CHAP  or  CHAPMAN. — Any  one  who  has  trafficked. 

Wreck  1  Ppac,  ppaec,  Ppec.  The  past  participle 
Wretch  of  ^KIKA^?  ppican,  persequi,  affli- 
Wretched  gere,  punire,  vindicare,  ulcisci,  laedere, 
Rack  J  perdere.   The  different  pronunciation  of 

CH  or  CK  (common  throughout  the  language)  is  the  only 
difference  in  these  words.  They  have  all  one  meaning. 
And  though,  by  the  modem  fashion,  they  are  now  dif- 
ferently applied  and  differently  written;  the  same  di- 
stinction was  not  antiently  made. 

''  Such  WRECU  on  hem  for  fetching  of  Heleyne 

Thare  shal  be  take."    Troylus,  boke5.  fol.195.  pag.l.  col.£. 

*^  Other  thought  cometh  not  in  my  mynde,.  but  gladnesse  to 
thynke  on  your  goodnesse  and  your  mery  chere,  frendes ;  and  sorowe 
to  thynke  on  your  WRECHE  and  your  daunger." 

Testament  ofLoue,  boke  1.  fol.  303.  pag.  2.  eol.  9. 
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^  My  sprelB  for  ire  bryni  in  propir  teo^ 
And  all  in  gidf  thocht  cnieU  veogeuioe  tak. 
Of  my  countre  for  this  myscheuous  WBAIK 
With  lutter  panis  to  WBEIK  our  harmes  nnert." 

Daugbu,  booke  2.  p9g,  58. 

"  Veogeanoe  tuke  and  WRAIK  apoun  oar  flote.'^ 

iUd.  booke  U.pag. 370. 

^  It  was  an  open  token  of  the  grete  ofience  to  God  with  the 
people  of  Eogtonde,  and  that  haide  WRETCHE  was  oomyng  but  yf 
they  wolde  amend  them/'— Dtties  and  Pauper^  Ist  comm.  cap.  29- 

<<  We  sholde  wepe  and  not  be  gladde  for  that  we  haue  soo  maoy 
mar^rrs,  and  nyght  and  daye  crye  mercy,  to  lett  WRETCHE." 

iUiL  cap.  60. 

^  By  this  commaundement  he  forbededi  us  wrathe  and 
WRETCHE/'— iftui  5th  comm.  cap.  6. 

<'  You  haue  tresoured  wrath  and  VRETCHE  to  you  in  the  laste 
dayes.** — Ibid.  8th  comm.  cap.  18. 

'*  There  nis  sicke  ne  sorye,  ne  none  so  much  WRETCH 
That  he  ne  may  loue,  if  him  like.'' 

FimnofP.  Ploughman^  pass.  18.  fol.  96.  pag.2. 

''  The  WRACHE  walis  and  wryngis  for  this  woildis  WHAK." 
Douglas.  Prol.  to  booke  8.  pag.  ft28. 

^  Na  help  unto  tbay  WRACHIT  foUds  I  socht 
Na  armour  sekit,  nor  thy  craft  besocht" 

iftjd.  booked,  pag. 255. 

^*  Man  may  know  hymselfe  to  be  as  he  is  a  very  WRECCHID 
and  damnable  creature,  were  not  the  vertew  of  Cbristes  deathe." 
Dedaracum  of  Chruie.  By  lohan  Hoper,  cap.  12. 

''  So  that  comes  and  frutis  gms  to  WRAIK  i 

Throw  die  comiint  are/'  Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  72. 

We  say—"  go  to  rack  and  ruin.'*  j 

Smear — ^The  past  participle  of  Smypiaa,  ungere,  illi*  i 
nere* 
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Sheen— The  past  participle  of  Scman,  splendere,  ful- 
gere. 

Hearse  1  The  past  participle  of  Rypftan,  ornare,  pha 
Hurst    jlerare,  decorare*.     Hearse  is  at  present 
only  applied  to  an  ornamented  carriage  for  a  corpse. 

<'  So  many  torches,  so  many  tapers,  so  manj  black  gowoes,  so 
many  mery  mourners  laughyng  under  black  hodes,  and  a  gay 
HERS.'' — Sir  T.  More.  De  Quatuor  NovissbnU,  pag.  79. 

["  But  leave  these  relicks  of  his  living  might 

To  decke  his  HERCE,  and  trap  his  tomb-blacke  steed." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant  8.  st  l6.] 

Hurst  is  applied  only  to  places  ornamented  by  trees. 


-The  courteous  forest  show'd 


So  just-cooceived  joy,  that  from  each  rising  HURST, 
Where  many  a  goodly  oak  had  carefully  been  nurst. 
The  sylvaoB  in  their  songs  their  mirthful  meeting  tell.'' 

Poly-olbion,  song  2. 

Wile  "j  Menage  says — "Guille.  C'est  un  vieux 
Guile  I  mot  fran^ois,  qui  signifie  tromperie.  Les 
Guilt  |  Anglois  disent  encore  k  present  gile  et 
Gull  J  wile,  pour  tromperie.  II  est  difficile  de  sa- 
voir  s'ils  out  emprunte  ce  mot  de  nous,  ou  si  nous  le  te- 


*  Minshew  derives  HEARSE  from  **  Greek,  Apvi;,  i.  e.  a  lifting 
up :  for  the  Hearse  is  a  monument  or  emptie  tombe  erected  or  set 
up  for  the  honourable  memorie  of  the  dead." 

Jumus  says — **  Medii  »vi  scriptt  dicebatur  Hersia,  quod  vulgo 
ibrtasse  ita  dictum  ab  A.-S.  Ajie,  honor ;  vel  bejiiaD,  laudare :  quod 
io  laudem  honoremque  defuncti  erigatur." 

Sldnner— '^  Nescio  an  a  Teut.  Hube,  siliqua :  est  entm  cada- 
veris  quasi  exterior  sifiqua.  Hoc  Huke,  credo  ortum  ab  A.-S. 
^laa,  tegne,  q.d.  tegumentum." 
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Dons  d  eux."  It  is  easily  settled  between  them.  Neither 
has  borrowed  this  word  from  the  other.  They  both  hold 
it  in  common  from  their  common  Northern  ancestors: 
though  Mer.  Casaubon  would  derive  it  from  the  Greek 
euokof.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  pi^lian,  Ce-pijliap,  Be- 
pijlian^  means  to  conjure,  to  divine,  consequently  to 
practice  cheat,  imposture  and  enchantment 

Wile  (from  pijhan)  and  guile  (from  tre-pijlian)  is 
that  by  which  any  one  is  deceived. 

Guilt  is  lie-pijleb,  GuUed,  GuiVd^  Gtdit:  the  past 
participle  of  He-pijlian.  And  to  find  guilt  in  any  one, 
is  to  find  that  he  has  been  Guiled,  or,  as  we  now  say, 
Be-guiled:  as  Wicked  means  Witched^  or  Be-witched.  To 
pronounce  guilt  is  indeed  to  pronounce  Wicked. 

Gull  is  the  past  tense  (formed  in  the  usual  manner, 
by  the  change  of  the  characteristic  letter)  and  means 
merely  a  person  Guiled  or  Beguiled. 

At  this  day,  we  make;  a  wide  distinction  between  gull, 
the  past  tense,  and  guilt,  the  past  participle ;  because 
our  modem  notions  of  enchantment,  sorcery,  and  witch- 
craft are  very  different  from  the  notions  of  those  from 
whom  we  received  the  words.  Gull  therefore  is  used 
by  us  for  Guiled  or  Beguiled  (subaud.  aliquem)  without 
any  allusion  to  witchcraft.  But  guilt,  being  a  technical 
Law-term,  keeps  its  place  in  our  legal  proceedings,  as 
the  instigation  of  the  Devil  does ;  and  with  the  same 
meaning*. 

*  These  words  bave  exceedingly  distressed  our  English  Etymo- 
lo^ts,— Guilty,  Minshew  says,  *^  a  Belg.  Gelden,  i.e.  luere, 
solvere:  ut  Reui-^Res  eoim  Rearum  petitur  iu  judicto." 

Junius-—''  Cyfoan  est  reddere,  solvere*    Atjque  ita  ^yha;  vd  giltie 
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F. 

You  seem  to  have  confined  yourself  almost  entirely  to 
instances  of  the  change  of  the  characteristic  letters  i  and 
T.  And  in  those  you  have  abounded  to  satiety.  But  we 
know  that  the  verbs  with  other  characteristic  letters 
change  in  the  jsame  manner.  Have  not  they  also  fur- 
nished the  language  with  concealed  participles,  supposed 
to  be  substantives  and  adjectives. 

H. 

Surely.     In  great  numbers. 

Food  1  In  Anglo-Saxon  jicto,  past,  are  the  past  parti*^ 
Fat    Jciple  of  the  verb  Feban,  pascere,  To  Feed* 

proprie  dicetur,  qui  culpam  commissam  tenetur  solvere  vel  flsre  vA 
in  corpora." 

Skinner — ^*  A  verbo  Cilban,  solvere.  Et  hoc  prorsus  ex  moribus 
priscorum  Germanorum ;  qui  quoevis  criminal  imo  bomicidium,  et, 
quod  vix  credideris,  eUam  regutn  suorum  csDdem,  tnulctis  pecuni- 
ariis  expiabant." 

Gull — Mer.  Casaubon  derives,  by  a  most  iar-fetched  allusbn, 
from  yv)aog,  pera  militaris.  Junius  and  Skinner  repeat  this;  and 
have  DO  other  derivation  to  offer ;  except  that  Junius  says — "  Mihi 
tamen  Angl.  GULL  non  ita  longe  videtur  abire  a  Scot.  Culge:  mo- 
ran  blando  sermone,  palpandoque  demulcere." 

'*  Now  him  withhaldis  the  Phinitiane  Dido 
And  culffis  him  with  slekit  wordis  sle." 

Douglas,  booke  1 .  pag.  34. 

''  And  sche  hir  lang  round  nek  bane  bowand  raith. 
To  gif  thaym  souck,  can  thaym  culff  bayth." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  pag.  966. 

^  The  car  or  maists  he  haldis  at  smale  auayle. 
And  culgeii  spao^eartisy  to  chace  partrik  or  quale." 
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Milk   1  One  and  the  same  word  diflferently  pro- 
MiLCH  Jnounced  (either  cu  or  k\  is  the  past  partici- 
,  pie  of  the  verb  CDelcan,  mulgere. 

Meat — In  Anglo-Saxon  CDaet  (whatever  is  Eaten)  is 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb  MATQA^»  CDetian, 
edere,  To  Eat. 

Mess — Is  the  past  participle  of  CDetpan,  cibare^  To 
furnish  meat  or  food.  In  French  Mets;  in  Italian  Messo; 
from  the  same  verb. 

Scrap — Is  the  past  participle  of  Scpeopan,  scalpere, 
radere.  To  Scrape.  It  means  (any  thing,  something) 
scraped  off* 

Offal — The  past  participle  of  Feallan,  Xpeallan ;  as 
Skinner  explains  it-~^'  quod  decidit  a  mensa*" 

Ort — ^This  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural ;  only 
because  it  is  usually  spoken  of  many  vile  things  together. 
Shakespear,  with  excellent  propriety  for  his  different  pur- 
poses, uses  it  both  in  the  singular  and  plural. 

"  Where  should  he  haue  this  gold  ?  It  is  some  poor  fragmeot, 
some  slender  ORT  of  his  remainder." — Timon  of  Athens,  pag.  94. 

^  The  fractions  of  her  fiiith,  ORTS  of  her  loae. 
The  fragments^  Scrapi,  the  Bit$,  and  greazie  RtHqua 
Of  her  ore-eaten  faith,  .are  bound  to  Diomed." 

Troylus  and  Cressida,  pag.  102. 

Where  you  may  observe  OrtSj  Scraps,  Bits,  ReUqueSj 
all  participles. 

Skinner  says — *^  Orts,  parum  deflexo  sensu,  a  Teut 
Ort,  quadrans  sen  quarta  pars :  fort  dlim  qu8B?is  pars, 
sen  portio." — Which  derivation  omits  entirely  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  word :  for  obt  is  not  applicable  to  every  part 
or  portion  of  a  thing. 

Lye  says — "  Vox  est,  agro  Devoniensi,  usitatissima : 
unde  suspicabar  per  plerosque  Anglise  comitatus  diffusam 
faisse ;  et  ex  ought  (aliquid)  corruptam,  quod  iis  effertur 
OAT;  GH  in  R  pro  more  suo,  mutato.  At  aliter  sentire 
ceepi,  cum  incidissem  in  Hib.  orda,  fragmentum.  Quod 
ut  verum  etymon  non  potui  non  amplecti." 

This  groundless  deritation  of  Mr.  Lye,  which  explains 
just  nothing  at  all,  and  leaves  us  where  we  were,  is  by 
Johnson  pronounced  most  reasonable :  yet  every  fragment 
is  not  an  ort. 

Orts  is,  throughout  all  England,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon words  in  our  language ;  which  has  adopted  nothing 
from  the  Irish,  though  we  use  two  or  diree  of  their  words, 
as  Irish.  Orts  is  merely  the  past  participle  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon verb  Opettan,  turpare,  vilefacere,  deturpare. 
Or£t,  ort  means  (any  thing,  something)  made  vile  or 
v)art1dess. 

Heat  1  In  Anglo-Saxon  ftaet,  l3at,  i.  e.  Heated;  is  the 

Hot    J  past  participle  of  the  verb  HiddtzHy  calefacere. 

Hot,  as  a  participle,  is  sufficiently  common :  Heat  is 

rarely  so  used.     Ben  Jonson  however  so  uses  it  in  *&- 

jarms^  act  3. 

**  And  fiiry  ever  boils  more  high  and  strong. 
Heat  with  ambidoD,  than  revenge  of  wrong.'' 

Warm — ^paspm,  peapm,  and  J?ypmeb,  i.  e.  Warmed^ 
are  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb  Pypman, 
calefacere. 
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F. 

What  is  LUKE-WARM  or  lew- warm?  For  I  find  it  is 
spoken  and  written  both  ways.     How  does  it  differ  from 

WARM? 

<^  The  beryes  of  iuoiper  or  galbanum  beaten  to  powder  and 
dranke  with  LUKE  WARMED  wyne." 

Byrth  of  Maniynde,  fol.  29-  psg*  2. 

'<  Ye  maye  use  in  the  stede  of  wyne^  LUKE  WARME  mylke." 

/6td.  fol.  38.  pag.2. 

<«  Then  shall  ye  geue  it  her  with  LUKE  WARME  wat«r.*' 

Aid.  fol.  50.  peg.  1. 

''  [n  the  wynter  with  bote  water,  in  die  sommer  with  LUKE 
WARME  water.'* — Ibid.  fol.  55.  pag.  1 . 

<'  Quhare  the  vyle  fleure  euer  LEW  WARME  was  spied 
With  recent  skuchter  of  the  blude  newUe  schede/' 

DtmglaSf  booke  8.  pag.  247- 

^  Besyde  the  altare  Uude  sched  and  skalit  newe 
Beand  LEW  WARME  thare  ful  fast  did  reik." 

Ibid.  pag.  £43. 

H. 

Luke  warm  1  The  Anglo-Saxon  plaec,  tepidus  (which 
Lew  warm  J  we  corruptly  pronounce  and  write  luke) 
is  the  past  participle  of  piacian,  tepere,  tepescere.  And 
LEW,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  K^lip  and  lileop,  is  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  73lipan,  K^leopan,  tepere,  fovere.  Nor  need  we 
travel  with  Skinner  to  the  Greek  Xtw;  "quia  tepor  hu- 
mores  resolvit  et  cutim  aperit :"  nor  with  Junius  to  xX/a- 
(og  from  Y)^a$9». 

To  say  luke  or  lew  warm  is  merely  saying  warm- 
warm.  And  that  it  is  a  modern  pleonasm,  the  following 
passage  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Apocalyps  will,  I  think, 
convince  you. 
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In  the  modeni  Version  it  stands  :-^ 

<<  I  know  th;  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot :  I  would 
thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then,  because  thou  art  LUK£*WARH, 
and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 

In  the  old  Version,  which  is  called  Wickliffe'ii,  it  is 
thus  given: — 

^'  I  woot  thy  werkis,  for  nether  thou  art  cold  nether  thou  art 
bote*  I  wolde  thou  were  cold  or  hoot,  but  for  thou  art  LEW,  and 
nether  cold  nether  boot,  I  shal  bigynne  for  to  caste  the  out  of  my 
mouth." 

In  the  Version  of  Edward  the  sixths  it  runs  thus : — 

^  I  know  thy  workes,  that  thou  art  nether  colde  nor  hotte :  I 
wolde  thoii  were  colde  or  bote.  So  then,  because  thou  arte  BE- 
TW£N£  BOTH,  and  nether  cold  nor  bote,  I  wyU  spewe  thee  out 
of  my  mouth." 

Plough  (A.-S.  ploj  and  plou.)  Is  the  past  participle 
of  Plejjan,  incumbere. 

<'  No  man  sendinge  his  bond  to  the  PLOUG,  and  biholdinge 
agen,  is  able  to  the  rewme  of  God."— Li«Ae,  cap.  ix.  ver.62. 

Our  English  verb  To  P/y,  is  no  other  than  plejjan. 

'' F^eojt  ne  beo  hanta.  nehapecepe.  necaeplepe.  ac  plejje  (io- 
cumbat)  on  hij  bocam." — Canones  sub  EdgarOy  R.  64. 

CHILL  ^jj^  iottw  Labours  Lostj  pag.  144.  Shakespear 

^^^^    (uses  the  word  To  Keek. 
Cold  J 

*^  Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owle 
To-whit,  to-wbo. 
A  merie  note. 
While  greasie  lone  doth  KEELE  the  pot" 

On  this  passage  Dr.  Farmer  tells  us — "  To  Keele  the 
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pot,  is,  to  cool ;  but  in  a  fartieutar  tMamter:  It  is — To 
4tir  the  pottage  with  the  ladle,  to  prevent  the  boiling  orer." 

Mr.  Steetens  too  thinks  that  Keele  means  cooling,  in  a 
particular  manner.  But  his  manner  differs  from  Dr.  Far- 
mer's.*—He  says — "  Mr.  Lambe  observes,  in  his  notes  on 
the  ancient  metrical  history  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  that 
it  is  a  common  thing  in  the  North,  for  a  maid  servant  to 
take  out  of  a  boiling  pot  a  wheen  i.  e.  a  small  quantity, 
viz.  a  porringer  or  two  of  broth,  and  then  to  fill  up  the 
pot  with  cold  water.  The  broth  thus  taken  out  is  called 
the  Keeling  wheen.  In  this  manner  greasy  loan  Keded 
the  pot" 

That  Mr.  Malone  should  repeat  all  this,  is  nothing 
wonderful ;  it  is  perfectly  to  his  taste.  But  it  is  really 
lamentable,,  that  two  such  intelligent  men  as  Dr.  Farmer 
and  Mr.  Steevens  should  expose  themselves  thus  egre* 
giously.  Who,  or  what,  informed  them,  thai  To  Keck 
meant  To  stir  with  a  ladle,  or,  To  take  out  a  porringer  or 
two? 

There  are  very  numerous  instances  of  the  use  of  die 
word  To  Keel,  without  the  least  allusion  to  ladles  or  por- 
ringers. 

''  Sende  Lazarus,  that  he  dippe  the  laste  part  of  his  fynger  in 
watir  and  K£L£  my  tuoge."— Luie,  cap.  16.  ven  S4. 

"  To  the  louers  Ouide  wrote, 
Aod  taught,  if  loue  be  to  bote, 
In  what  maner  it  sbulde  AKELE." 

Gower,  lib.  4.  fol.  77.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

In  the  Castel  of  Helth,  by  Syr  Thomas  Elyot,  book  3. 
fol.  73.  He  says — "  Onyons,  lekes,  fynally  all  thynges 
whyche  heateth  to  moche,  keleth  to  moch,  or  drieth  to 
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moche."     And  Malone  bicusislf  knew,  that  in  Marston  s 

What  you  mllj  was  the  following  passage, "  Faith, 

Doricus,  thy  braine  boyles ;  Keel  it,  Keel  it,  or  all  the 
fat's  V  the  fire.'' 

So  in  the  Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman, 

^'  Vesture,  from  CHEYLE  to  saue/'      Pass.  £.  fd.4.  pag.2. 

'^  And  the  carfuU  may  crye  and  carpen  at  the  gate 
Both  a  hungerd  and  a  ftirste,  and  for  CHELS  quake.'* 

Pass.  1  ]  •  fol.  46.  pag.  1. 

"  Bothe  hungry  and  a  CALE."       Pass.  19-  fol.  103.  pag.  1. 

'^  And  syth  they  chosen  CHBLE  and  cheitif  pouertie 
Let  them  chewe  as  they  chosen.'' 

Pass.  21.  fol.  115.  pftg.  1. 

<<  Do  almesse  for  them,  and  by  almes  dede,  by  masses  syngynge, 
and  holy  prayers,  refresshe  them  in  theyr  paynes,  and  KELE  the 
fyre  about  theym."— .£>f«e5  and  Pauper,  9th  comm.  cap.  1 1. 

"  To  KELE  somwhat  theyr  hygh  courage." 

Fabian,  parte  5.  chap*  140. 

In  the  above  instances  can  there  be  any  employment 
for  the  ladle  or  porringer? 

In  truth,  the  verb  To  Keel,  i.e.  The  Aoglo-Saxon 
Eelan,  refrigerare,  is  a  general  term ;  confined  to  and 
signifying  no  particular  manner.  And  of  this  verb  Ee- 
lan; CHILL  (A.-S.  Eele)  and  cool  (A.<S.  Eol)  are  the 
/  past  tense:  and  Eoleb,  Eol'b,  cold  (A.-S.  Eealb)  is  the 
past  participle. 

Nesh  1  Minshew  derives  nice  from  the  Latin  Nitidus: 
Nice  J  Junius  from  the  French  Niais.    It  is  merely 
the  Anglo-Saxon  KXnejrC,  differently  pronounced  and  ^t- 
ten ;  and  is  the  past  participle  of  Rnej-cian,  moUire. 
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<<  Mine  herte  for  joye  doth  beie 
Him  to  beholde,  so  is  be  goddy  freshe* 
It  semeth  for  love  his  herte  is  tendre  and  NESSHE." 

Court  of  LovCf  in  Urry's  Edition  of  Chaucer. 

«  So  that  no  step  of  hym  was  sene  in  the  N ESSHE  fenne  or  moie 
that  he  passed  thorough."— -FaMoti,  parte  6.  chap.  172. 

Sleet — U  the  past  participle  fle-cb,  fleeb,  jrlect ;  of 
flean,  projicere.  And  has  no  connexion  (as  Johnson 
imagined)  with  the  Danish  Slet^  which  means  moath, 
polished. 


Flying,  behind  them,  shot 


Sharp  SLEET  of  arrowy  show'rs  agunst  the  face 

Of  thdr  pursuers."    Paradi$e  Regained,  book  3,  vcr.  324. 

Hoar — ^Anglo-Sax.  }3a|i,  is  the  past  tense  and  past 
participle  of  tizjiian,  canescere. 

'<  They  toke  HOEED  brede  in  theyr  scryppes,  and  aoure  wyne 
in  theyr  hotels,  and  loded  asses  with  oide  UORED  brede  m  oUe 
sackes.'' — Dines  and  Pauper,  £d  comm.  cap.  £0. 

Addle']  Though  Mer.  Casaubon  and  Junius  would 

Ail       (send  us  for  ail,  to  aXufiy,  mserore  affici,  or 

Idle      j  to  cckyup  dolere ;  and  for  idle,  to  vfkof,  nu- 

III       J  gee ;  and  for  ill,  to  the  Greek  tXkog,  strabo; 

or  even  to  the  Hebrew ;  I  am  persuaded  that  these  are 

only  one  word,  differently  pronounced  and  written :  and 

that  it  is  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 

Tbblian,  aegrotare,  exinanire,  irritum  facere,  corrompere. 

''  If  you  loue  an  ADDLE  egge,  as  well  as  you  loue  an  IDLE 
head,  you  would  eate  chickens  i'  th'  shell.'' — Troybu  and  Crewda- 

Addle  pated,  and  addle  brained,  are  common  ex- 
pressions. 

*'  You  said  that  IDLE  weeds  are  fast  in  growth." 

Richard  5d.  pag.  1S6. 
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**  III  weids  waxes  well/' — Ray^s  Scottish  Proverbs,  pag.  295. 

Addle  becomes  ail,  as  idle  becomes  ill  by  sliding 
)ver  the  d  in  pronunciation. 

Dam    1  The  pastparticipleofthe  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Das- 
Dumb  J  man,  Demman,  obturare,  obstruere,  To  Dam. 

''  Now  will  I  DAM  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth 
For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm." 

2d  Part  Hmry  6.  pag.  137.  col.  2. 

As  we  have  already  seen  that  Barren  means  Barred; 
\ud  that  Blind  xne^ns  Blinned  or  Stopped;  so  dumb  means 
obturatumj  obstructumy  Dammed.  And  therefore,  when 
those  who  have  been  dumb  recover  their  speech,  their 
mouths  are  said  to  be  opened  ;  the  dam  being,  as  it  were, 
removed. 

Though  these  three  words,  Barren^  Bli?idy  and  Dumby 
are  now  by  custom,  confined  to  their  present  respective 
application ;  i.  e.  to  the  womb,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth ; 
they  \vere  originally  general  terms,  and  generally  appli« 
cable ;  as  all  the  other  branches  of  those  verbs.  To  Bar^ 
To  Blinj  and  To  Dam,  still  are :  and,  having  all  one 
common  meaning,  viz.  Obstruction^  if  custom  had  so 
pleased,  they  might,  in  their  application,  very  fairly  have 
changed  places. 

So  when  B.  Jonson,  in  his  Poetaster y  act  1.  sc.  2.  says, 
— "  Nay,  this  'tis  to  have  your  ears  Darned  up  to  good 
counsell.**— — He  might  have  said — "  This  'tis  to  have 
DUMB  ears ;  or,  ears  Dumb  to  good  counsell." 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  344.  Shakespear  writes, 

<« '  So  he  nodded. 

And  soberly- did  mount  an  arme-^gaunt  steade, 
VOL.  II.  z 
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Who  DeighM  so  hje,  that  what  I  would  haue  spok^, 
Was  beasdy  DUMBE  by  him." 

Mr.  Theobald  here  alters  the  text,  and  instead  of 
DUMBEy  reads  dumb'd.  This  reading  Mr.  Malone  ap- 
proveSi  adopts,  and  calls  a  correction.  But  there  needs 
here  no  alteration.  Dumbe  is  the  past  tense  of  DsBmaiij 
Demman,  and  means  Dammed,  i.  e.  Obstructed^  or  stop- 
ped,— "What  I  would  have  spoke,  was,  in  a  beastly 
manner,  obstructed  by  him." 

Dumb  was  formerly  written  dome  and  bum  ;  without 
the  B. 

''He  became  so  confuse  he  cunneth  not  loke. 
And  as  pome  as  death." 

rision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  1 1 .  fol.  47*  pag.  2. 

"  1  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselues  do  know, 
Shew  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds^  poor  poor  PUH  months. 
And  bid  them  speake  for  me."      Julius  Casar,  pag.  122.  coi.2. 

And  Junius,  whose  authority  may  be  much  better  re- 
lied on  than  his  judgement,  tells  us,  and  bids  us  remark 
it — *'  Quod  in  Cantabrigiensis  publicae  bibliothecsB  co- 
dice  Mso  melioris  notae,  Matth.  12. 22.  Luc.  I.  22.  bum 
scribitur.** 

.  Dull  1  Dull  (or  as  it  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  bol) 
Dolt  J  hebes ;  is  derived  by  Mer.  Casaubon  from 
lovko^y  servus.  "  Notissima  (says  he)  est  Aristotelis  opi- 
nio, &)yXot^  esSe  a  natura,  qui  scilicet  xoim^own  rov  Xoyw 
roffourovy  wrop  cM0a¥ur6ou,  aXXa  fitn  ^U¥ :  quos  etiam  ad  cor- 
poris ministeria  natos  a  bestiis  usu  (ux^¥  xagecKkarrut 
sancit." 

Skinner  would  derive  dull  from  Dolian,  pati,  susti- 
nere,  tolerare ; — ^'  Qui  enim  obtusi  sensus  sunt,  injurias 
et  quaslibet  vexattones  sequiore  animo  patiuntur."    But 
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DULL,  bol,  is  the  regulai*  p^t  tenae  of  bpelum,  bpolan, 
hebere,  hebetare-     And  dolt,  i.  e.  Dulled  (or  bol-eb, 
tJol'b,  bolt:)  is  the  past  participle  of  the  same  verb. 
"  Oh  gull,  oh  DOLT,  as  ignorant  as  durt " 

Othello,  pag.  337. 
Though  the  verb,  To  Dully  is  now  out  of  fashion,  it 
was  formerly  in  good  use. 

"  I  DULLE  under  your  disciplyne." 

E(m.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  143.  ptg.  1.  col.  1. 
<<  For  though  the  best  harpour  on  lyue 
Wold  on  the  best  sowned  ioly  harpe 
That  euer  was,  with  al  his  fyngers  fyue 
Touche  aye  o  strynge,  or  aye  o  warble  harpe, 
Were  his  nayles  poynted  neuer  so  sharpe. 
It  shulde  make  euery  wight  To  DULLE.'' 

Troyhu,  boke2.  fol.  l68.  pag.  1.  col  2. 

"  For  elde,  that  in  my  spirite  DULLETH  me. 
Hath  of  endyting  al  the  subtelte 
Welnigh  berafte  out  of  my  remembraunce.'* 

Complaynt  of  P'enus,  fol.  344.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

'*  Myrth  and  gladnesse  conforteth  men  in  Goddes  seruyce,  and 
heujoesse  DULLETB  and  letteth  all  maner  lykinges.'' 

Diues  and  Pauper,  3d  comm.  cap.  18. 

"  Her  syght  sholde  haue  be  derked,  and  her  herynge  sholde  haue 
DCLLED  more  and  more/' 

A  Morning  Remembraunce  ofMargarete  Countene  qfRyche* 
monde.  By  J.  Fyssher,  Bishop  ^Rochester. 
[**l  demaund  one  thyng;  whan  myne understandyng  is  DULLED 
iQ  that  I  haue  to  dooe,  and  whan  my  memory  is  troubled  in  that  I 
naue  to  determyne,  and  whan  my  bodye  is  compassed  with  do- 
lours, and  whan  my  heart  is  charged  with  thoughtes,  and  whan  I 
am  without  knowlege,  and  whan  I  am  set  about  with  perils; 
wher  can  I  be  better  accompanied  than  with  wise  men,  or  els 
redyng  among  bokes?" 

Marcus  Jureliue^  Printed  bf  Beitthelet. 
London,  1559.  sect.  30.]^ 
z2 
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«  Sluggyahnes  dulleth  the  body." 
"  Sorowe  DULLETH  the  wyllc." 

Castell  of  Helth,  fol.  44.  pag.  2.  and  fol.  64.  pag.2. 

[<<  Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  wearioess. 
To  the  DULLING  of  my  spirits." 

The  Tempest.  Malone's  edit.  vol.  1.  parts,  pag.65.] 

*^  As  well  his  lord  may  stoope  t*  advise  with  him. 
And  be  prescribed  by  him,  in  afTaires 
Of  highest  consequence,  when  he  is  DULL'D 
Or  wearied  with  the  lesse/' 

B.  Jonson.  Magfietick  Ladjf,  act.  1.  sc.?. 

"  —  Cunning  calamitVi 
That  others  gross  wits  uses  to  refine. 
When  I  most  need  it,  DULS  the  edge  of  mine." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 

["  Sir  Martin.  There's  five  shillings  for  thee :  What,  we  must 
encourage  good  wits  sometimes. 

Warner.  Hang  your  white  pelf:  Sure,  sir,  by  yoor  largess, you 
mistake  me  for  MarUn  Parker,  the  ballad-maker;  your  covetous- 
ness  has  ofiended  my  muse,  and  quite  DULL'D  her." 

Sir  Martin  Mar-all:  by  Dryden,  act 5.  sc  1.] 

Grub  (FKj^K)  The  past  tense  and  therefore  past  par- 
ticiple of  FKABAK,  fodere. 

Grudge,  written  by  Chaucer  grutche,  gruche,  and 
in  some  copies  groche. 

*'  A  lytel  yre  in  his  herte  ylafte 
He  gan  to  ORUTCHEN  and  blamen  it  a  lyte/' 

Reues  Prol.  fol.  15.  pag.  1.  coL  2. 
*'  At  thende  I  had  the  best  in  eche  degre 
By  sleight  or  force,  or  by  some  maner  thing. 
As  by  contynuall  murmure  or  GRUTCHYNG." 

'  fVife  of  Bathes  Prol.  fol.  36.  pag.  1 .  col.  1 . 

<<  What  ayleth  you  to  GRUTCHE  thus  and  groneT 

iWd.col.2. 
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''  And  sayne  the  Pope  is.  not  worth  a  pease 
To  make  the  people  ayen  htm  ORUCHE '' — or  GROCHE. 

Phughmam  Tale,  fol  99-  pag.  1 .  col.  2. 

Mer.  Casaubon  derives  this  word  from  yoyyv^My  mur- 
muro. 

Minshew,  from  the  Latin  grunnire. 

Junius,  from  ygv^uvj  hiscere,  mutire. 

Skinner,  from  the  French  Gruger,  briser.  And  Gru- 
ger  from  cruciari:  "  quia  qui  alicui  invidet,  aliena  feli- 
citate cruciatur.'* 

S.  Johnson  will  have  it  either  from  the  French  Gruger j 
or  from  the  Welch  Grugnach^  or  from  the  Scotch  Gru- 
nigh,  or — rather  from  Grudgeons  ! — "  Grudgeons  being 
(as  he  says)  the  part  of  corn  that  remains  after  the  fine 
meal  has  passed  the  sieve/' 

A  GRUDGE  is  the  past  participle  of  fSjieopian  (Ge- 
hpeopjan)  Jjjieoppan,  Ue-hpeoppan,  dolere,  ingemis- 
cere,  pcenitere. 

Drudge — (Dpooj,  Dpuje)  The  past  tense  and  past 
participle  of  Dpeojan,  De-bpeojan,  agere,  tolerare,  pati, 
sufFerre.     Dpeojenb,  the  present  participle. 

Smooth — (j-mae^)  The  past  participle  of  fme^ian, 
polire,  planare. 

Junius  derives  this  word  from  (ffMm^  afiOM^  fffiofi  and 
Skinner  from  fjM^og. 

Mad     1  is  merely  CDaett,  CDaeb  (d  for  t),  the  past 
Matto  J  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  CDetan,  somniare,  To  Mete,  To  Dream. 

The  verb,  To  Mete,  was  formerly  in  common  use. 

'<  1  fell  eftsones  a  slepe,  and  sodaioly  me  METTE." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  20.  fol.  103.  pag.  2. 
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'<  And  eke  I  sayd,  I  METTE  of  him  all  ayght 
And  al  was  faU,  I  Dremed  of  him  right  naught*' 

fVife  of  Bathes  Prol.  fol.  S6.  pag. «.  col.«. 

"  And  whan  that  he  in  chambre  was  alone. 
He  downe  on  his  beddes  fete  him  sette. 
And  firste  he  gan  to  sike,  and  ebe  to  grone. 
And  thought  aye  on  her  so  witbouten  lette. 
That  as  he  satte  and  woke*,  hb  spirite  METE 
That  he  her  saugh.**   Troylus,  boke  1 .  fol.  1 59.  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

"  As  be  satte  and  woke,  his  spirite  mete  that  he  her 
saugh." — ^This  I  take  to  be  a  clear,  though  not  a  physio- 
logical, description  of  Madness. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  physiological  in- 
quiry concerning  the  nature  of  madness  and  of  dream- 
ing; in  order  to  shew  the  propriety  of  the  name,  as  I 
have  explained  it.  But  I  may  give  you  a  short  extract 
from  the  ingenious  observations  on  Insanity,  by  Mr.  John 
Haslam.  1798. 

''  Some  who  have  perfectly  recovered  from  this  disease,  and  who 
are  persons  of  good  understanding  and  liberal  education,  describe 
the  state  &ey  were  in,  as  resembling  a  Dream/' 

And  our  valuable  friend  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  beautiful 
poem,  The  Pleasures  of  Memory ^  has  this  note : 

*  ■■        I  ■    ■         -  ^  ..    ■    »        ,  1.     ■    .       ■    ■ 

♦  ["  Dubbio  cosi  s'  aggira 
Da  un  torbido  ripQ90 
Chi  si  dest6  talor : 
Che  desto  ancor  delira 
Fra  le  sognate  forme; 
Che  non  sa  ben  se  dorme, 
Non  sa  se  veglta  ancor. 

Metastasio.  La  Clemenza  di  TUo,  att.  2.  so.  7. 

" gli  amanU 

Sognano  ad  occhi  aperti." 

Ibid.  Zenobiih  att.  2.  so.  1.] 
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'^  When  sleep  liat  suspended  the  organs  of  sense  from  their 
oiBce,  memory  not  only  supplies  the  mind  with  images,  but  assists 
in  their  combination.  And  even  in  madness  itself,  when  the  soul 
is  resigned  over  to  the  tyranny  of  a  distempered  imagination,  she 
revives  past  perceptions,  and  awakens  that  train  of  thought  which 
was  formerly  most  familiar/' 

The  Italian  matto,  is  this  same  Anglo-Saxon  participle 
COadVCf  with  the  Italian  terminating  vowel.  The  decided 
opinion  of  Manage  and  Junius,  that  matto  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  fMtrouogy  is  overruled  in  my  mind,  by  the 
consideration  of  the  time  when  the  word  matto  wa9  first 
introduced  into  the  Italian  language :  for  the  Greek  de- 
rivatives, in  that  language,  proceed  to  it  through  the 
Latin.  And  in  the  Latin  there  is  nothing  which  resem- 
bles MATTO. 

Smug* — ^is  the  past  participle  of  Smsejan,  pneajan^ 
deliberare,  studere,  considerare.  Applied  to  the  person 
or  to  dress,  it  means  studied;  that  on  which  care  and  at- 
tention have  been  bestowed* 

«  I  will  die  brauely,  like  a  SMUOGE  bridegroom.'' 

Lear,  pag.  304. 

'^  A  beggar,  that  was  us'd  to  come  so  SMUG  upon  the  mart.** 

MercJuM  of  Femce,  pag".  173. 

^*  A  young  SMUG^  handsome  holiness  has  no  fellow.'' 

B.  and  Fletcher.  The  Pilgrim. 


*  '^  E  Uteris  vocis  xo^fto;  fieri  potuit  crfioxost  atque  inde  Smuck. 
Sed  Italis  Smoccare  est  emungere :  quasi  Exmucare.  Ita  nimirum 
Solent  uti  S,  tanquam  praspositione  inseparabili^  ex  Se  Latino; 
quasi  Semuccare,  mucUm  separare.  Sed  tarn  multis  non  est  opus  : 
cum  fadllima  derivatione  peti  possit  ex  triMUtf  crfMot,  cr/xoi^  0'ft^a»> 
abslergo,  detergo." — Junius* 
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'f  Fie,  Sir»  80  angry  upon  your  wedding  day ! 
Go,  SMUG  yourself,  the  maid  will  come  anoo." 

B.  and  Fletcher.  fVamen  Pkail 

"  Go  in,  and  dress  yourself  SMUG,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me  " 
Wycherly.  Love  in  a  Wood,  act,  4.  sc.  1. 

Proud  (Anglo-Saxon  Pput)  The  past  participle  of 
Pjiytian,  superbire. 

Safe — formerly  written  saffe;  The  past  participle 
of  the  verb  To  Save. 

"  He  hir  wyraple  fonde  blodie. 
And  wende  a  best  had  hir  slayne, 
Where  as  hym  ought  be  right  fayne. 
For  she  was  SAFFE  right  beside/' 

Gower,  lib.  2.  foU  56.  pag.  2.  coL  l> 

'*  Than  his  dyscyples  sayd  to  Cryste.    Lorde,  who  may  than  be 
SAVE  " — Diues  and  Pauper.  Of  Holy  Pouerie,  cap. 5. 

^    1  Low  (in  Dutch  Laag)  is  the  past  participle  of 
^  ^       j  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Lic^an,  jacere,  cubare. 

Of  this  past  tense  (according  to  their  common  custom) 
our  ancestors  made  the  verb  To  Low :  or  To  make  Low. 

"  Fortune  hath  euer  be  muable, 
And  maie  no  while  stonde  stable, 
For  nowe  it  hieth,  nowe  it  LOWETH." 

Gower,  lib,  8.  fol.  1 77-  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  The  god  of  Loue,  ah  benedicite, 
Howe  mighty  and  bowe  great  a  lorde  is  he. 
For  he  can  make  of  lowe  hertes  hye. 
And  of  hye  lowe. 

He  can  make  within  a  lytel  stounde 
Of  sicke  folke,  hole,  fresshe  and  sounde. 
And  of  hole  he  can  make  seke. 
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Shortly  al  that  euer  he  wol  he  may, 
Agaynst  hym  dare  no  wyght  say  nay, 
Por  he  can  glad  and  greue  whom  hym  lyketh, 
And  who  that  he  wol,  he  LOWETH  or  syketh.^^ 

Cuckowe  and  Nyghtyngak,  fol.  350.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

*'  The  prayer  of  hym  that  LOWETH  hym  in  his  prayer,  thyrleth 
the  clowdes." — Dittes  and  Pauper,  Ist  comm.  cap.  15. 

"  Whan  he  is  waxen  and  roted  in  pryde  and  in  mysuse  of 
lyuynge,  it  is  full  harde  to  LOWE  hym  or  to  amende  hym.'' 

Ibid.  4th  comm.  cap.  10. 

"  They  lyue  forth  in  pryde  and  not  LOWE  them  to  God,  ne 
pray  to  God  for  helpe." — Ibid.  5tb  comm.  cap.  3. 

'*  For  al  this  Adam  repented  hym  not,  ne  wolde  axe  mercy,  ne 
LOWE  him." — Ibid.  6th  comm.  cap.  25. 

Of  this  verb  To  Low^  the  past  participle  is  indifferently 
either  Low-en,  Low'n,  lown  ;  or  Loured,  Low%  lowt, 
(t  for  D.) 

**  We  should  have  both  Lord  and  LOWN^  if  the  peeuish  baggage 
would  but  giue  way  to  customers." 

Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  act  4.  sc.  6. 

" I  haue  belyed  a  lady, 

The  princesse  of  this  country,  and  the  ayre  on't 

Reuengingly  enfeebles  me,  or  could  this  carle, 

A  very  drudge  of  natures,  haue  subdu'de  me 

In  my  profession  ?  Knighthoods  and  Honors  (borne 

As  I  weare  mine)  are  titles  biit  of  scome. 

If  that  thy  gentry  (Britaine)  go  before 

This  LOWT,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  oddes 

Is,  that  wescarse  are  men,  and  you  are  goddes." 

Cymbeline,  pag.  392.  col.  1. 

You  will  observe  that,  of  this  participle  lowt,  we  have 
again  made  another  verb,  viz.  To  Jjowt,  To  do  or  to  bear 
one's  self  as  the  Lowed  person,  i.  e.  the  lowt,  does. 
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Slack 

Slouch 

Slough 


(in  the  Anglo-Saxon  j-laec,  j^leac,  yloj,  flap, 
fleap,  flap)  are  all  the  same  past  tense  and 
.therefore  past  participle   (differently  pro- 
&LUG      f^nounced  and  written)  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
^^^       verb  j-leacian,  fleacjian,  flacian  (a  broad) 
tardare»  remittere^  relaxare,  pigrescere. 


Sloven 
Slut     ^ 


''  The  noblest  of  the  Greekes  that  there  were 
Upon  her  shulders  caryed  the  bere 
With  SLAKE  pace/'  Knyghtes  Tak,  fol.  10.  pag.  2.  cd. «. 

Slouch,  flaec — (cm  for  k)  i.  e.  a  slaw  (pace.) 

Slough,  j-loj — (gh  for  ch)  i.e.  slaw  (water.) 

Slug,  j-Icjj — (g  for  k)  i.  e.  slaw  (reptile.) 

Slow,  j-lap — (w  for  g.) 

Such  changes  of  pronunciation  are  perpetual  and  uni- 
form throughout  tiie  whole  language. 

Slow-en,  slouen,  sloven;  and  slow-ed,  slow*d, 
SLOUD,  slout,  slut;  are  the  past  participles  of  the  verb 
81apian,  To  Slaw^  i.  e.  to  make  Slow^  or  cause  to  be  Slaw*. 
There  is  no  reason,  but  the  fashion,  for  the  distinction 
which  is  at  present  made  between  sloven  and  slut,  by 

^  I**  Lookt  on  by  ecb  the  stately  ladie  goes, 

But  lookes  on  none,  and  to  the  king  she  came. 
Nor,  for  he  angry  seemes,  one  steppe  she  SLOWES." 

Godfr^  of  BuUoigne.  Translated  hy  R.C. 
pag.  58.  cant.  2.  st.  19* 

''  Mirata  da  ciascun  passa,  e  non  mira 
L'  altera  donna,  e  innanzi  al  re  se  'n  viene. 
Ni,  perche  irato  il  veggia,  il  pii  ritira."] 
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applying  the  former  of  these  words  to  males  only,  and 
the  latter  only  to  females :  and  we  are  sure  that  distincr 
tion  did  not  prevail  formerly:  for  Gower  and  Changer 
apply  SLUT  to  males. 

*^  Among  these  other  of  SLOUTES  kinde 
Which  all  labour  set  behiode. 
And  bateth  all  besines, 
There  is  yet  one,  which  Idelnes 
Is  deped. 

In  wynter  doth  he  nought  for  colde, 
In  somer  maie  he  nought  for  hete ; 
So,  whether  that  he  frese  or  swete, 
Or  be  he  in^  or  be  he  out. 
He  woU  ben  ydell  all  about : 
For  he  ne  woU  no  trauaile  take 
To  ride  for  his  ladies  sake.'* 

Gower f  lib.  S.  fol.  69*  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Why  is  thy  lorde  so  SLOTLYCHE*,  I  the  pray, 
And  is  of  power  better  clothes  to  bey  l^ 

ProL  of  Chanom  Yeman,  fol.  59*  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Lore — ^The  past  participle  of  Lsepan,  docere. 

Home — ^The  past  participle  of  t>asman,  coire. 

Hone — (petrified  wood)  the  past  participle  of  }3senan, 
lapidescere. 

[Gown— from  D^an,  lie-hynan,  humiliare,  To  bring 
down  to  the  ground.  Past  participle  Irehon,  Irehun.  N.B. 
Anglo-Saxon  substantive  Vifv?S,  i.  e.  that  which  humblethj 
or  bringeth  down  to  the  ground. 

Italian^  o  onn  a.  Menage  says  well— ^^  Lo  tengo  d'  origine 
Tedesca;  leggendosi  in  LuitprandoGf/Mtfto,id  est^pellicea 
Saxonia.  L'  ebbero  gl'  Italiani  da'  Longabardi ;  e  i  Greci 
modemi  da  gl'  Italiani."] 

■      I    ■  ■■       ■..«-  .1    .  ■  ■  ■     -  ■  ».— ■■        pi     ■■■■!     » 

♦  Mr.  Urry  reads  SLOTTISH;  and  Mr.Tyrwhitt,  SLUTTISH. 
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Loan — ^The  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  vcA 
msemziij  Lasnan,  To  Lend^  formerly  written  To  Lmt. 

**  Yf  a  maD  L£N£  awaye  an  other  mannes  good  without  aaseot 
of  him^"  ''  In  the  LENTNGE  be  useth  an  other  mannes  good  ayeut 
his  wyl." — Diues  atd  Pauper ^  7th  comm.  cap.  8. 

<'  Yf  wynnynge  come  frely  to  the  LENER  for  his  LENYNGE  with- 
out couenaunt." — "  Yeuc  ye  your  LONE  hopynge  noo  wymiyngc." 
—^  The  usurer  selleth  togydie  the  thynge  that  he  LEKETH." 

Und.  cap.  24. 

Foam — pasm ;  the  past  participle  of  Faeman,  spumare^ 

ROAD-N^^^  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of 

oard  Igpgg^an,  dilatare,  propaiare,  dispalare,  am- 

^^^     jpliare. 
Bird    -^  ^ 

Fowl.  As  Bird^  so  fowl,  (A.-S.  pujel,)  by  a  similar 
but  not  quite  so  easy  and  common  a  metathesis,  is  the 
past  participle  of  Fliojan,  poljan,  piojlan,  volare. 

Shock — The  past  participle  of  8cacan,  To  Shake. 

''  Aud  after  that  himselfe  he  SHORE 
Wherof  that  all  the  halle  quoke." 

Gower,  lib.  6.  fol.  ISg.'pag.  1.  coL2. 

''  Id  the  dyenge  of  Ibesu  the  erth  groned  and  SHOKE.*' 

Nycodemus  Gospell,  chap.  8. 

.  *  ^'  FOME,  quibusdam  videtur  dicta  quasi  Fome ;  quod  sit 
quasi  quidam  vomitus  aquae  violeuto  motu  concitatae  ac  veluti  fer- 
ventis.  Ubi  notandum  quod  Chaucero  in  Angl.  translatioue  Boe- 
thianae  Consolationis,  Vomes  sunt  spumae.  *  Setiger  spumis  humeros 
notavit/  *  The  bristled  Bore  marked  with  Vomes  the  shulders  of 
Hercules.' " — Juniut. 

Skinner  thinks  jaem  is  from  the  Latin  Fumus*  **  Spuma  eoim 
rarescens  instar  fumi  vel  nebulas  est;  certe  proximum  ei  raritads 
gradum  obttnet." 
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«  WhaD  I  herde  the  commaupdement  of  his  worde,  I. trembled 
and  SHOKE  for  drede."—Nycodemm  Gospell,  chap.  15. 

**  The  erthe  SHOKE  so  and  trembled  that  they  Smke  downe  in 
to  hel)e."-«Diti€s  and  Pauper^  6th  comm.  cap.  16. 

"  The  sterry  heuen  me  thought  SHOKE  with  the  shout," 

Skelion,  pag.  57, 
"  The  frere  arose. 
But  I  suppose 
Amased  was  his  bed. 
He  SHOKE  his  eares, 
And  from  grete  feares 
He  thought  faym  well  a  fled."    Sir  T.  Store's  tVorkes. 

Doom— The  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Deraan,  judicare,  censere,  decernere,  to  Deem. 

*'  Whan  I  Deme  DOMES,  and  do  as  trouth  teacheth." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman^  pass.  16.  fol.  77.  pag.  1. 
"  Than  sayd  Pilate,  Take  hyra  in  to  your  synagoge  and  DEME 
tbare  on  hym  your  lawe."— Nycodaniw  Gospell,  chap.  3. 

''  God  ruleth,  DEMETH  sitA  gouerneth  all  mankynde  8ic. — whoos 
DOMES  and  ordenaunces  passe  mannes  M^tte." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  1st  comm.  cap.  19. 

«  None  of  us  can  tel  what  deth  we  be  DEMED  to." 

Sir  r.  More.  De  quatuor  novissimis,  pag.B4. 

Roof — In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Djiop,  the  past  participle 
of  bpaspnan,  sustinere. 

Minshew,  Junius  and  Skinner  derive  it  from  the  Greek 

Woof  1  are  the  past  tense   and   past  participle  of 
Wept  J  Pepan,  texere,  obvolvere,  tegere.  To  Weave. 

Proof      1  The  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the 
Reproof  J  verb  To  Preve  and  7b  Repreve. 
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^  Bu^iy  Mruaunt  is  bounden  to  warne  his  loitle  of  the  harme 
that  18  done  to  his  lorde  in  his  ofl^ce  for  good  fay th  and  salaacyoo 
of  bis  owne  persone  8ic«  yf  he  can  FB£U£  them  he  is  bounds  to 
telle  them  to  his  lorde,  yf  his  lord  is  pacyent  and  resonahle  and  not 
to  cruelly  and  yf  he  cannot  PKEUE  them  he  is  not  bounde  to  teik 
them.'^T-Diues  and  Pauper,  2d  comm.  cap.  13. 

<<  Commende  vertues  and  despyse  vyces^  Chese  truthe  and  lette 
falsehode,  commende  heuen  blysse,  and  ghoostly  thynges  and  BE- 
PREUE  pompe  and  pryde  of  this  worlde/' — Ibid.  5th  comm.  cap.  10. 

Breed  x 
ROOD  I  rpj^^  p^j  participle  of  Bpeban,  foTere. 

Brat  J 

Saw — (Any  thing,  something)  said.  The  part  tense 
and  past  participle  of  Saejan,  fejan,  fccjan,  dicere.  To 
JSay. 

**  Experyence  accordeth  with  this  S  AWE  of  the  apostle." 

Diues  and  Pauper.  Of  kofy  pouertet  cap.  1. 

«  By  comon  8AWES  of  clerkes  God  in  the  fyrste  commaunde- 
roent  forbedeth  thre  pryncypal  synnes/' 

Diues  and  Pauper,  1st  comm.  cap.  37. 

^  Than  they  that  shal  be  dampned  shall  saye  a  SAWE  of  sorowe 
.that  neuer  shall  haue  ende/'-^ J6iJ.  8th  comm.  cap.  15. 

<<  Some  doctours  of  Law 
Some  learned  in  other  SAW.**  Skelian,  pag.  203. 

[^  So  Love  is  lord  of  all  the  world  by  right. 

And  rules  their  creatures  by  his  powifull  8AW." 

Spenser.  Colin  Clouts  come  home  againe.] 

*^  Yea  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
He  wipe  away  all  triviall  fond  records, 
All  SA WE6  of  bookes/'  Hamkt,  pag.  ^. 

'<  When  all  aloud  the  winde  doth  blow. 
And  coffing  drownes  the  parsons  SAW.'' 

XiOf/e.s  Labottrs  Lost,  pag.  144. 
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[So       ^  So  (for  t a)  the  past;  participle  of  faejan.  So, 
Such      I    i.  e.  in  the  said  manner. 
Talis    |  Such — So  £Ach  :  i.  e.  in  the  Mid  maimer 
QuALis^    Each. 

Talis  and  qualis  are  compound  words :  the  first  part 
of  these  compounds  are  the  Greek  rs  and  »eu,  which  both 
signify  And: — ^tn-illius — ^«ai-illius,  i.  e.  and  of  this— -and  of 
that.] 

Tale      1  A  tale^  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
Re-tail  J  Saxon  verb  Tellan,  something  told.  To  sell 
by  TALE,  i.  e.  by  numeration,  not  by  weight  or  measure, 
but  by  the  number  toW.— Retail,  told  over  again. 

Hand     ^  Hint,  something  taken.    Hand,  that  limb 
Hint       >by  which  things  are  taken.   The  past  tense 
Handle  J  and  past  participle  of  Jyentzn,  capere,  To 
take  hold  of. 

**  And  with  that  word,  his  scherand  swerd  als  tyte 
HtNT  out  of  scheith,  the  cabjU  in  tua  gan  smyte." 

Douglas,  hooke  4.  pag.  120. 

''  This  sayand  with  richt  hand  has  scho  HYNT 
The  hare^  and  cuttis  in  tua  or  that  scho  stynt." 

Ibid.  pag.  124. 

So  HANDLE  or  Hand-del,  is  a  small  part  taken  hold  of. 

* 

**  He  would  gladly  catche  holde  of  some  small  HANDELL  to 
kepe  bys  money  fast,  rather  then  help  his  frendes  m  their  neces- 
sitie/' — Sir  T.  More.  SuppUcacion  of  Souks,  pag.  330. 

Fang     1  Fang,  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of 
Finger  jFenjan,  capere,  prehendere. 

FiNGEE,  i.  e.  penjep,  quod  prehendit. 
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Speech— Any  thing  spoken^  and  the  ftcnltj  bj  which 
any  thing  is  spoken.  The  past  tense  and  past  participle 
jT>ac,  n)«ce,  of  ppecan.  To  Speak.  The  indifferent  pro- 
nunciation of  CH  or  CK  pervades  the  whole  language. 

Fetch,  (A.-S.  pasc)  is  the  past  tense  and  past  parti- 
ciple of  Feccan,  fraude  acquirere,  adducere. 

[*«  Yet  since  so  obstinate  grew  their  desire, 
On  a  new  FETCH  (t*  accord  them)  he  relide." 

Goi^rty  of  BuUoignej  cant.  5.  st.  72.] 

Thack   1  (A.-S.  Dae)  is  the  past  tense  and  past  par- 
Thatch  J  ticiple  of  Decan,  tegere. 

"  Thy  turphie  mountaines,  where  liue  nibliog  sheepe. 
And  flat  medes  THETCUD  with  stouer*  them  to  kepe." 

Tenytett,  act  4.  sc.  I.  pag.  14. 

*'  A  well  built  gentleman ;  but  poorly  TH  ATCHT." 

B.  and  Fletcher.  Wit  without  Money,  act  I.  sc.  1. 


Lace 

Latch 

Latchet 

Luck 

Clutch 

Clutches 


Lace  and  Latch  are  the  past  tense  and 
>.past  participle  of  Laeccan,  Lascjan,  Laec- 
cean,  prehendere,  apprehendere. 


"  A  stronger  than  I  shal  come  afur  me,  of  whom  I,  kneelinge, 
am  not  worthi  to  unbynde  the  LACE  of  hise  shoon/' 

^  Mark,  chap.  I. 

•'  There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I  after  me,  the  LATCHET 
of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose/' 

Ibid.  ver.  7. 

'*  His  hatte  Hinge  at  hys  backe  by  a  LACE.'* 

ProL  to  Chanons  Yeoman,  foL  59*  pag.  1.  col.  2. 
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["  Therewith  in  haste  his  helmet  gan  UNLACE.*'- 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  3.  st.  37. 

^'  There  the  fond  flie,  entangled,  strugled  long, 
Himselfe  to  free  thereout;  but  all  in  vaine. 
For,  striving  more,  the  more  in  LACES  strong 
Himselfe  ho  tide,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twaine 
In  lymie  snares/*  Spenser  s  Muiopotmos,  st.  54.] 

The  LATCH  of  a  door,  or  that  by  which  the  door  is 
caughtf  latchedj  or  held,  is  often  likewise  called  a  catch. 

^  If  thou  wilt  be  gracious  to  do  good  as  the  gospel  techith, 
AnA  biloue  the  among  low  men,  so  shah  thou  LATCH  grace/' 
Vimn  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  pass*  7.  fol.  34.  pag.  9* 

**  As  who  so  layeth  lynes  for  to  LATCHE  foules.'* 

/6iVI.  fQl.26.^g.U 

"  The  same  I  say  forsoth,  by  al  such  priestes, 
That  haue  nether  cunning  ne  kynne,  but  a  crowne  one, 
And  a  title  a  tale  of  nought,  to  liue  by  at  his  niischife ; 
He  hath  more  beleue,  I  leue,  to  LATCH  through  crpwn 
Cure  than  for  kennynge."  Ibid.  pass.  12.  fol.  57.  pag.  £, 

''  Aod  whan  the  find  and  the  flesh  forth  with  th^  worlde 
Manacen  behinde  me  my  frute  for  to  Fetche, 
Than  hberum  arbitrium  LATCHETH  the  first  polante." 

Ibid.  pass.  17.  fol.  87.  pag.  £. 

"  What  shepe  that  is  full  of  wulle 
Upon  his  backe  thei  tose  and  puUe 
Whyle  ther  is  any  thynge  to  pille.  &c. 
Whiche  is  no  good  shepeherdes  dede, 
And  upon  this  also  men  sayn 
That  fi-o  the  Lease,  whiche  is  plaine, 
In  to  the  breres  thei  forcatche. 
Here  of  for  that  thei  wolden  LACHE 
With  suche  duresse,  and  so  bereue 
That  shal  upon  the  thomes  leue 
Of  wool,  whiche  the  brere  hath  tore." 

Gower.  ProL  fol.  3.  pag.  1. 
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^  As  Ouid  in  his  boke  recordetb 
How  Polypliemus  whilom  wrought. 
When  that  he  Galathe  besought 
Of  loue,  whiche  he  oiaie  not  I*ATCHE." 

Govoer,  lib. «.  fol.  27.  pag.  2.  col.£. 

"  Of  love  which  he  maie  not  latche  ;  i.  e.**  says 
Skinner,  "  amoris  quern  dimittere  non  potest :  amoris  sc. 
inextingtdbilis.  a  Fr.  G.  Lascher,  laxare,  remittere.  Vir 
Rev.  dictum  putat  pro  Catch.  Venim  quoniam  iste  me- 
taplaamus  nusquam,  quod  sciam,  in  Germ,  et  recentiori- 
bu8  dialectis  occurrit,  mallem  secundum  etymon  petere 
a  Fr.  G.  Laisser,  relinquere  :  i.  e.  Amor  qui  relinquim 
demitti  nequit:  vel  a  Teut.  et  Belg.  Leschen,  extingaere, 
delere :  i.  e.  Amor,  ut  dictum  est  supra,  inextingmbiikt\ 
indelebilis.*^ 

Skinner's  mistake  in  the  etymology  of  the  woid  To 
Latch^  caused  his  mistake  in  the  meaning  of  the  pre- 
ceding lines ;  in  which  Gower  does  not  speak  of  the  love 
of  Poljrphemus ;  but  of  the  love  of  Gkdathe,  which  he 
besought,  and  could  not  get,  could  not  take  hold  of,  could 
not  Latch. 

**  Loue  wyl  none  other  byrde  catche, 
Though  he  set  eyther  nette  or  LATCHE." 

Rom.  oftht  Rose,  foL  127.  pag.  £.  col.  2. 

<<  Thre  other  tbynges  that  great  solace 
Doth  to  hem  that  be  in  roy  LACK." 

iJta.fol.  133-pag.  l.col.2. 

<<  So  are  they  caught  in  loues  LACE." 

/Kcf.fol.  144.  pag.  I.col.2. 

<'  Loue  that  bath  the  so  faste 
Knytte  and  bounden  in  his  LACE."      Ibid*  pag.  2.  col.  £• 
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[«<  Tto  pmnb  fltooes  I  h«8tl7  beot. 
And  threw  ^  but  nought  tirayied : 
From  bough  to  bough  he  lepped  light. 
And  oft  the  pumies  LATCHED/' 

Spenser :  SkepkeatJk  Calender.  M$rck. 

^  Which  when  th^  kidde  slouped  dowoe  to  catchy     .   . 
He  popt  him  inland  his  basket  did  LATCH.''   Ibid.  Mug.] 

u  iM  I  haue  words 

That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  ayre, 
Where  hearing  should  not  LATCH  them." 

Macbeth,  act  4.  sc.  3.  pag.  147* 

Junias,  concurring  with  Minshew  says — ^' Latch, 
magnam  videtur  habere  aJSinitatem  cum  B.  Letse  vel 
Litse,  nexus,  laqueoluSy  quo  aliquid  continetur  ne  excidat 
M.  Casaubonus  Angl.  Latch  per  metathesin  profluxisse 
putat  ex  esyxuXior." 

Skinner  and  Lye  concur  that  it  is— ^^  satis  manifeste  a 
Lat  Laquetisy 

*^  Laqueus  Nunnesio  placet  esse  a  iMyee,  id  est,  vitex, 
salix;  ut  mutetur  u  in  a.  AAalim  a  Zoir,  quod  fravdeiii 
notat,  Festo  teste.    Vel  ab  Hebrseo/— G.  /•  VossiuA. 


Isaac  Vossius  dissents  from  his  father,  and  says  it 

"  omnino  a  xKoiog.'' 1  am  persuaded  that  the  Latin  La- 

queus  itself  (as  well  as  the  Italian  Laccio)  is  this  same 
past  participle  Lace  or  Lac;  of  Lasccean,  Laecjan. 

Luck  is  derived  by  Minshew,  '^  a  Xosx^*  ^*  S^^y  ^o^* 
tuna."  By  Junius — "  a  B.  Gelucky  quod  valde  afline  est 
Grseco  yXuxu,  dulce ;  quod  nihil  mortalibus  videatur  sua- 
vius,  quam  negotia  sua  bene  feliciterque  administrare.'' 
^' Aliter  de  vocabuli  etymologia  M.  Gasaubon,  'Xay%aMv, 
sortior,soititoobtineo.  Td  X«x«y,  quod  sort e  obtigit  Inde 
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Luck  et  Luckie.  Quamquam  dubito  utram  ex  eadem 
sint  orig^ne,  et  non  potius  Luckie  sit  ex  T^wcdg^  Candidas, 
albus/" 

But  LUCK  (good  or  bad)  is  merely  the  same  participle, 
and  means  (something,  any  thing)  caught.  Instead  of 
saying  that  a  person  has  had  good  Luck,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  say, — he  has  had  a  good  catch. 

Clutch  is  also  the  past  participle  of  Ife-lasccean,  ca- 
pere,  arripere. 

**  la  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  i  Comeyktme  CLUTCH  thee.** 
Macbeth,  act  2.  sc.  1.  pag.  136.  col.  1. 

^  But  age  with  his  stealing  steps 
Hath  caught  me  in  his  CLUTCH/'  Hamlet,  pag.  277. 

So  CLUTCHES,  i.  e.  Clutchers  (Gelatchers) :  as  Fangs 
and  Fingers  from  Fenjan,  and  Hand  from  bentan. 
Though  Junius  would  persuade  us  that  they  are — ''  Ha- 
mate atque  aduncse  ferarum  yolucrumque  prsedatricum 
nngulas :  a  B.  Klutsen^  quatere,  concutere:  itemKletsen, 
gravi  ac  resono  ictu  pereutere." 

['<  But  all  in  vaane :  his  woman  was  too  wise 
£ver  to  come  into  his  CLOUCH  againe." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant  10.  st  20. 

**  And  in  his  hand  an  huge  long  stafie  he  held. 
Whose  top  was  arm'd  with  many  an  yron  hooke. 
Fit  to  catch  hold  of  all  that  he  could  weld. 
Or  in  the  compasse  of  his  CLOUCHES  tooke.** 

Itnd.  book  5.  cant  9*  st  1 1.] 

Hank  ^  One  and  the  same  word,  only  with  a  dif- 
Haunch  >ferent  final  pronunciation,  conunonthnough- 
HiNGE    J  out  the  language,  either  of  k,  cm,  or  ce. 
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Minshew  deriTe^  ha  unch  from  ayxtikH.  Junius  from 
ayjM^;  ^'quod  nan  mode  cnbitum^  sed  quemlibet  flexum 
significat:"  Skinner  from  ayxn:  Menage,  the  Italian 
Anca,  frt>m  ayxm :  S.  Johnson  says— <^'  Hinge  or  Hingie 
from  Hangk  or  Hang.^ — I  believe  no  one  ever  before 
saw  or  heard  of  Hingk  and  Hangk.  All  the  three  words 
however  are  merely  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  iDan^an, 
pendere,  To  Hang. 

To  have  a  hank  upon  any  one,  is,  to  have  a  hold  upon 
him ;  or  to  have  something  Hanky  Hankydy  Hatred  or 
Hung  upon  him. 

The  HAUNCH,  the  part  by  which  the  lower  limbs  are 
Hankyd  or  Hanged  upon  the  body  or  trunk.  Hence  also 
the  French  Hanche^  and  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Anca. 

Hinge — ^That  upon  which  the  door  is  Hung^  Heng^ 
Hyngy  or  Hyngt ;  the  verb  being  thus  differently  pro- 
nounced and  written. 

"  He  HANKYP  not  the  picture  of  his  body  upon  the  crosae  to 
teache  them  his  deathe." 

Deelaradon  of  Christe.  By  lokan  Haper,  cap.  5. 

"  The  same  body  that  H  ANKYD  upon  the  croae."    Ibid.  cap.  8. 

**  And  therwithal  be  HTNG  adowne  bys  heed 
And  fel  on  knees.''  Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  178.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

''  Than  Gesmas  the  thefe  whiche  HENGE  on  the  lefte  syde  of 
our  Loide  sayd  thus  to  our  Lorde  Ihesu.  If  thou  be  God,  delyuer 
bothe  the  and  us.  Than  Dysmas  that  HENGE  on  the  ryght  syde 
of  our  Lorde  Ihesu  blamed  hym  for  his  wordes." 

.  Nycodenius  Gaspell,  chap.  ?• 

"  Afaadon  HENGE  stylie  by  his  heer." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  4th  comm.  cap.  2. 


\ 
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Dnief  amdPMfer,  5Ui  godibi.  cap.  11. 

<<  Tbys  nittter  HTNGE  in  aipiment  before  tbe  spyrytual  iu^ 
by  the  space  of  xv  dayes."  FaUanj  parte  7.  chap.  MS. 

I**  Theo  gin  the  blustiing  brethren  boldly  threat 
To  move  the  world  from  oflfhis  sted&st  HENGE.*' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  11.  at.  31.] 

Wake  1  are  one  and  the  same  word,  differently  pro- 

WATCHjnounced  and  therefore  differently  written. 

Though  accounted  substantives  in  construction,  they  are 

merely  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  pecan,  peccean  ; 

yigilare,  excitare,  suscitare,  expergisci,  solicitare. 

In  the  old  translation  of  the  New  Testament  attributed 
to  Wicliffci  we  read, 

<<  Aboute  the  fourthe  WAKING  of  the  nigt/' 

In  the  modem  translation, 

*^  About  the  fourth  WATCH  of  the  night/' 

Mark,  chap.  Q.  ver.  48. 

<<  And  comaundide  the  porter  that  he  WAKE.  Thevefint 
WApCE  ye,  ionothe  ye  vntta  not  whamie  die  brde  of  the  hoiis 
shall  come." 

*^  And  commanded  the  porter  to  WATCH.  Watch  je  there^ 
fore,  for  ye  know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometfu^ 

.  Ibid.  chap.  13.  ret.  34, 35. 

'<  And  he  cam  and  fohde  hem  sfepinge,  and  he  seide  to  Petir, 
Symbunt,  slepist  thou,  migtest  thou  not  wake  oon  hour  with  me i 
Wake  ye,  and  pme  ye,  that  ye  entre  not  in  to  temptadoo." 

^<And  he  cometh  and  findeth  them  sleeping,  and  saith  unto 
Peter,  Simon,  sleepest  thou  i  Couldest  not  thou  WATCH  ooe 
hour  i  Watch  ye  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation.'' 

Ibid.  chap.  14.  ver.  $7, 38. 
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''  And  if  to  shd  ooiae  in  the^eeoimde  WAKlV^^aad  if  to  sbal? 
come  in  the  ihridtU  WAKING,  and  ahal  fynde  so,  the  Sjeruauntir 
ben  blessid*  Forsothe  wite  ye  this  thing,  for  yf  an  husbande  man 
wiste  in  what  hour  the  theef  shulde  come,  sotheli  be  shulde  WAKE' 
and  not  sufire  his  hous  to  be  mynyd." 

'*  And  if  be  shall  come  in  the  second  WATCH,  or  come  in  the 
diird  WATCHy  and  find  them  so,  blessed  are  those  servants.  And 
this  know,  that  if  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  known  what  hour 
the  thief  would  corne^  he  would  have  WATCHED,  and  not  have 
sufiered  his  house  to  be  broken  through/' 

Luke,  chap.  12.  ver.  38,  39. 

''  The  constable  of  the  castell  that  kepith  al  the  WACHE.** 
Vision  of  P.  Ploughman^  pass.  10.  fol.  42.  pag.  1. 

"  Ne  ho\v  that  Arcite  is  brent  to  ashen  colde, 
Ne  how  the  lyche  WAKE  was  holde 
All  that  nyght,  ne  how  the  Grekes  play 
The  WAKE  playes,  kepe  I  nat  to  say.*' 

Kryghtts  TaU,  fol.  1 1.  pag.  1. 

**  Al  be  it  30,  that  no  tonge  may  it  deuise^ 
Though  that  I  might  a  thousande  winter  tdl 
The  paynes  of  that  cursed  house  of  hell ; 
But  for  to  kepe  us  from  that  cursed  place, 
Wake,  and  prayeth  lesu  of  his  grace." 

Freres  Tah,  fol  42.  pag.  1 . 

**  They  nolde  drinke  in  no  maner  wyse 
No  drinke,  that  dronke  might  hem  make ; 
But  there  in  abs^nence  pray  and  WAKB, 
Lest  that  they  deyden/'  Sompmrt  Tak,  fol.  4S» 

'^  Saynt  Peule  byddeth  us  WAKE  in  all  manner  besynesse  of 
gode  werkefs.''— -Dti£^  and  Panper,  lOtb  comm.  cap.  6. 

Awake  is  the  same  past  participle  of  pecan,  preceded 
hj  A ;  the  usual  Anglo-Saxon  prefix  to  the  past  tense. 

Hence  too,  I  believe,  the  old  Italian  words  AvacctQ 
and  Avacciare ;  which  have  so  exceedingly  distressed 
their  etymologists.    The  Italians  not  having  a  w,  and  pro- 
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nouncing  c  as  We  pitoiibiiiice  ch,  have  made  Avacdo  from 

TTpaec,  or  Awatch  ;  which  appears  to  me  to  be  its  meaning 
in  all  the  passages  where  Avacdo  is  employed*. 

F. 

Though  it  is  not  much  to  our  present  purpose,  I  cannot 
but  notice  a  word  in  our  own  langui^e,  as  little  understood 
by  us.  I  mean  the  common  nautical  term  avast  ;  which 
seems  to  supply  the  place  of  our  antient  YarCy  Yare, 
Skinner  says,  it  means — "  Ocyus  facesse,  hinc  te  proripe, 
abi  quam  primum ;  vox  nautis  usitatissima :  fort,  aprsp. 
Lat.  Ab  et  Belg.  Haesteiiy  festinare ;  q.  d.  Hinc  festines." 
This  is  given  by  Skinner  only  as  a  conjecture ;  but  it  is 
not  a  happy  one :  for  this  Latin  and  Dutch  mixture  makes 
but  an  ill-assorted  English  compound.  Apothecaries  often 
complain  of  the  physician's  want  of  skill  in  pharmacy. 
S.  Johnson,  without  even  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  says — ^'Avast,  adv.  [from  Basta,  Ital.  It  is  enough] 
Enough.  Cease.'* 

Skinner  and  Johnson  differing  thus  widely  in  the  im- 
port of  the  word,  as  well  as  in  its  derivation,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  differ  from  both,  and  to  offer  my  conjecture* 
Avast,  when  used  by  seamen,  always  precedes  some 
orders  or  some  conversation.  It  cannot  therefore  mean 
Abi  quam  primum.  Hinc  te  proripe:  neither  can  it  mean 
-Cease.  Enough.  Avast  answers  the  same  purpose  as — 
Hearkye,  List,  Attend^  Take  heed^  6ala,  Hoia^  or  (as  the 
French  used  to  begin  the  exercise  of  their  soldiers)  AJerte. 
Like  the  Italian  Avacciy  I  think  it  means — Be  attentive^ 
Be  on  the  Watch,  i.  e  awake.  I  do  not  undertake  to 
shew  the  gradations  of  the  corruption. 

[•  Qu.  Bivouac,  Be-wachten  ? — Ed.] 
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Pack       1  Of  tbese  words  S.  Johnsoti  says, 

Patch 

Page  "  Pack— jtiac*,  Dutch." 

Pageant  [     «  Patch— pezzo,  Italian." 

Pish  ^^ 

Pshaw     J      "  Page— /^flg-e,  French." 

This  Dutch,  this  Italian,  and  this  French  derivation 
(which  explain  nothing;  and  in  point  of  signification 
leave  us  just  where  we  were  without  them)  he  takes 
from  Skinner.    He  then  proceeds  upon  his  own  bottom. 

**  Pageant.  Of  this  word  the  etymologists  give  us 
no  satisfactory  account.  It  may  perhaps  be  Paym  Geanty 
a  Pagan  Giant;  a  representation  of  triumph  used  at  re- 
turn from  holy  wars; — as  we  have  yet  the  Saracen's 
head." 

Undoubtedly  We  have  in  London  the  sign  of  the  Sara- 
cen's head.  Undoubtedly  Payen  is  French,  and  Geant 
is  French:  but  these  words — Un  Payen  Geant — were 
never  yet  seen  so  coupled  in  French.     He  proceeds, 

"  Patch  ERY,  Botchery,  Bungling  work,  Forgery.  A 
word  not  in  use." 

"  Pageantry,  Pomp.  Show." 

'^  Pish,  interj.  A  contemptuous  exclamation.  This  is 
sometimes  spoken  and  written  Pshaw.  I  know  not  their 
etymology,  and  imagine  them  formed  by  Chanced 

His  Chance  is  not  half  so  disgusting  as  his  Payen 
Geant :  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  readers ; 
would  have  saved  him  a  little  trouble ;  and  been  no  dis- 
grace to  his  philosophy;   if  he  had  at  once  assigned 
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CAMce  as  the  commd  cmm  of  M  the  words  in  die 
language. 

The  word  patch  however  having  been  formerly  ap- 
plied to  men,  and  patchert  to  their  conduct;  and  these 
applications  of  those  words  being  do  longer  in  common 
use ;  the  commentators  of  Shakespear  (in  whose  writings 
they  are  frequent)  were  compelled  to  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  the  words  patch  and  patch£RT. 

"  What  a  py'de  ninnie's  this.    Thou  scuruy  PATCH." 

Tempest,  pag.  1£.  coL  1 . 

.  Mr.  Steevens  says — ^*  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Triaculo  is  no  sailor^  but  a  Jester,  and  is  so  called  in  the 
ancient  Dramatis  Personae.  He  therefore  wears  the  party- 
coloured  dress  of  one  of  these  characters." 

Mr.  Malone  says — '^  Dr.  Johnson  observes  that  Cali* 
ban  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  striped  coat  usually 
worn  by  fools ;  and  would  therefore  transfer  this  speech 
to  Stephano.  But  though  Caliban  might  not  know  this 
circumstance,  Shakespear  did.  Surely  he  who  has  given 
to  all  countries  and  all  ages  the  manners  of  his  own, 
might  forget  himself  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places/' 

**  S.Dro.  Mome^maithorse,  capon,  coxcombe»idiotyPATCH«'' 

*yE.  Dro.  What  PATCH  is  made  our  porter?" 

Comedy  of  Errors,  pag.  90.  cci.  L 

Mr.  Steevens  says — "  Patch,  i.  e.  A  fool.  Alluding 
to  the  parti-coloured  coats  worn  by  the  licensed  fools  or 
jesters  of  the  age." 

'^  A  crew  of  PATCHES^  rude  mechamcais. 
That  worke  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stals." 

Midsummer  Nights  Dreame^  pag.  151.  col.  1. 
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Wlittt  were  the  Gonmientators  to  do  here  ?  These  were 
aot  lieenced  Jesters^  in  parti-coloored  coats ;  a  crew  of 
Jesters :  but  rude  mechanicals,  working  for  bread  upon 
their  stalls. 

Johnson  says-^"  Patch  was  in  old  language  used  as 
a  term  of  opprobry ;  perhaps  with  much  the  same  import 
as  we  use  ragamuffin  or  tatterdemalion*.'' 

T,Warton — ^**This  common  opprobrious  term  probably 
took  its  rise  from  patch,  Cardinal  Wolsey's  fool.  In  the 
Western  Counties,  dross-patch  is  still  used  for  perverse^ 
ill-natured  foor 

Steevens — "  The  name  was  rather  taken  from  the 
patched  or  pyed  coats  worn  by  the  fools  or  jesters  of  those 
times.^ 

Tyrwhitt— **  I  should  suppose  patch  to  be  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  Italian  Pazzo,  which  signifies  properly 
a  Fool.  So,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Shylock  says  of 
Launcelot — ^The  patch  is  kind  enough — ^after  having 
just  called  him— That  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring.*' 

Malone — ^^  This  term  should  seem  to  have  come  into 
use  from  the  name  of  a  celebrated  fool.  This  I  leam 
iromWiUon's  Art  of  Rhetarigue-^^  A  word^making,  called 
of  the  Grecians  onomatopeia,  is  when  we  make  words  of 
our  own  mind,  such  as  be  derived  from  the  nature  of 


♦  These  explanatory  words  are  themselves  thus  explained  by 
Johnson : 

^'  Ragamuffin — ^from  Rag^  and  I  know  not  what  else." 

"  Tatterdeinalion— Tafr«r,  and  I  know  not  what." 

v 
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things;  aa  to  call  one  »atcb£*  or  cowlsoii»  wkom  we 
see  to  do  a  Iking  focdishly :  becanse  diese  two  in  their 
time  were  notable  fools.' — Probably  the  dress  which  the 
celebrated  patch£  wore,  was,  in  allusion  to  his  name, 
patched  or  parti*coloured.  Hence  the  stage  fool  has  ever 
since  been  exhibited  in  a  motley  coat.  Patche,  of  whom 
Wilson  speaks,  was  Cardinal  Wolsey's  fool." 

"  Serv.    There  is  ten  thousand — 
Macb.Geesei  villaine. 
Serv.    Souldiere,  sir.** 

«<  Macb.  WhatBouldiersf  PATCH." 

''  What  flouldien  ?  Whey-face.''    Macbeth,  pag.  42. 

Steevens  again  says — ^'  An  appellation  of  contempt, 
alluding  to  the  py'd,  patched  or  parti-coloured  coats  an- 
tiently  worn  by  the  fools  belonging  to  noble  families." 

Johnson,  Steevens,  Warton,  and  Malone  assume,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  explanation,  that  Patched  means  the 
same  as  pyed  or  particoloured.  But  this  assumption  every 
huswife  can  contradict. 

In  the  following  passages  of  Shakespear  can  they  find 
any  pying  or  particolouring  ? 

"  And  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse  : 
As  PATCHES,  set  upon  a  little  breach, 
Discredite  more  in  biding  of  the  fault, 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patched" 

King  John,  pag.  14.  cd.  2. 

*  [In  two  books  in  the  Remembrancer's  office  in  the  Exche- 
quer, containing  an  account  of  the  daily  expenses  of  King  Heoiy 
the  7th,  are  the  following  articles,  &c. 

"  Item>  to  Pachye  the  Fole  for  a  rew  ....0.6.  8." 
See  Mahne^s  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  vol.  1.  part^.  pag.  55.] 
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They  who  pnt  patches  on  a  little  breach,  to  hide  \%  are 
careful  that  the  a>lour  shall  as  nearly  as  possible  resemble 
that  upon  which  they  put  it. 

"  Other  diuels  that  suggest  by  treasons, 
Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation. 
With  PATCHES,  colours,  add  with  formes  being  fetch't 
From  glistering  semblances  of  piety/'  Henry  V,  pag.  75.  col .  1 . 

^  Here  is  such  Pateherie,  such  jugling  and  such  knauerie  t  all 
the  argument  is  a  cuckolii  and  a  whore/' 

Traylus  and  Cressida^  pag.  87« 

"  Tim.  There's  neuer  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a  knaue. 
That  mightily  deceiues  you. 
Poet  If  Painter.  Do  we,  my  lord  ? 
TVift.  I,  and  you  heare  him  cogge,  see  him  dissemble, 

Know  his  grosse  PATCHERT,  loue  him,  feede  him, 
Keepe  in  your  bosome,  yet  remaine  assured 
That  he's  a  made-up  villaine." 

Timon  of  Athens,  pag.  96.  col.  1. 

But  beside  the  words  patch  and  pAtcuery,  Shake- 
spear  applies  the  word  pack*  in  a  manner  now  almost 
obsolete. 

" What  hath  bin  seene 

Either  in  snufies,  and  PACKINGS  of  the  dukes, 
Or  the  hard  reine  which  both  of  them  hath  borne 
Against  the  old  kinde  king."  Lear,  pag.  sg6.  coL  h 

Upon  this  passage  Mr.  Steevens  says — "Packings 

*  [''  Sought  to  nousel  the  common  people  in  ignorance,  least, 
bang  once  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  things,  they  would  in  time 
smell  out  the  untruth  of  their  PACKED  pelfe  and  Masse-peny  re- 
ligion.''— £.  KJs  Glosse  on  Shepheards  Calender :  June. 

<<  These  were  the  arts,  with  which  she  could  surprize 
A  thousand  thousand  soules  by  theeuish  trade. 
Rather  the  armes  with  which,  in  toblung  wise. 
To  force  of  loue  them  humble  slaues  she  made ; 


\ 
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are  undeiliaiid  coatritantet*  So,  ia  Staf^fhttnts  l^rgil^ 
Iff82. — '  With  two  gods  paokiko,  one  womui  silly  to 
cozen.'— We  still  talk  of  packiko  juries," 

«<         ^    She,  EroB,  ha» 
Packt  caids  with  CaMtn,  aad  falae  plaid  my  glory 
Doto  SD  eoeoiies  triumph." 

Aniot^  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  362.  txL  I. 

To  diese  iostaaces  from  Shakespear  we  may  add  some 
others,  written  before  Shakespear's  time;  one  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  seventh,  before  Wolsey  was  a  Car- 
dinal, or  had  a  fool. 

What  maruaile  then  if  fierce  Achilles  lyes. 
Or  Hercules  or  Theseus,  to  blade 

Of  Loue  a  pray ;  if  who  for  Christ  it  draw. 

The  notfgA^tf-PACKE  somedmes  do  catch  in  paw." 

(^r^  of  Buttoigne.  Translated  by  R.  C.  Etq. 
cant  4.  St  92. 

^  Quasta  fiir  ¥  arti,  onde  mill*  akne,  e  mille 
Piender  furtivamente  ella  poteo ; 
Anzi  pur  fiiron  V  arme,  onde  rapille, 
£t  k  forza  d*  Amor  serve  le  feo. 
Qual  meraviglia  hor  fia,  se  1  fero  Achille 
jy  Amor  fii  preda,  et  Hercole,  e  Theseo, 
S*  ancor  chi  per  Giesu  la  spada  cinge 
L'  EMPIO  ne'  lacci  suoi  tal'  hora  stringe  ?* 

TossD,  cant  4.  st  92. 
"  — —  his  lord  of  old 
Did  hate  all  errant  knights  which  there  did  haunt, 
Ne  lodging  would  to  any  of  them  graunt : 
And  therefore  lightly  bad  him  PACKE  away. 
Not  sparing  him  with  bitter  words  to  taunt** 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6;  Cttit  6.  st.  21. 

**  Faire  Cytheree,  the  modier  of  delight. 
And  queene  of  beautie,  now  thou  maist  go  PACK ; 
For  to  I  thy  kingdome  is  defaced  qaight'' 

Sfinttr.  Teares  of  the  Muus.] 


^^  IQiig  Rychacdd  ^d  preferre  such  bishops  to  bishfifOT;!^  i^ 
could  neyther  teacbe  nor  preacbe^  nor  knewe  any  thinge  of  the 
Scripture  of  God^  but  onely  to  call  for  theyr  ty  thes  and  duties,  and 
to  heipe  to  serue  his  lustes  and  pleasures ;  whiche  In  dede  were 
not  wortbye  the  name  of  byshops,  but  rather  ofnougfatye  PAClftlES 
diaguised  in  bjsboppea  apparell/'-^Z^aiiaTi,  voL  2.  pag.  S43.   . 

*^  Some  haue  a  name  for  thefte  and  bribery. 
Some  be  called  crafty,  that  can  pyke  ar^imrse. 
Some  men  be  made  of  for  th^  roockeiyy 
Som  careful  cokolds,  som  ba«i^  th^ir  muea  curse, 
Som  famous  witwoMes,  and  they  mocbe  wurse, 
Som  lidderoos,  som  losels,  som  naughty  FA0K£8, 
Som  facers,  som  bracers,  som  make  gret  cradcs*" 

Skettan,  pag.  15,  edit.  1756. 

**  I  tell  you  nothing  nowe  of  many  a  nougbtye  P ACKZ^  many  a 
flecke  and  his  make,  that  maketh  tbeir  yraages  metingee  at  these 
holsum  halluwes/'— iStr  T.  Mores  fVarkes.  A  Diahgu£yifc.pHgA40. 

Now,  if  you  have  well  considered  the  use  and  signi- 
fication of  Uie  words  pack,  patpu  and  fatchej^t  in  the 
above  different  passages ;  I  think  I  shall  not  surprize  you, 
when  1  affirm  that  pack,  patch  (in  both  its  applications, 
viz.  to  men  or  to  clothes)  and  page,  are  the  same  past 
participle  Pac  (differently  pronounced  and  therefbre  dif- 
ferently written,  with  k,  ch,  or  ge)  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  Paecaft,  Paecccan*,  To  deceive  by  false  appearances^ 
imitationj  resemblance^  semblance,  or  representation;  To 

*  ["  Ne  let  the  PONKE,  nor  other  evill  sprights, 
Ne  let  mischievous  witches  with  theyr  charmes, 
Ne  let  hobgoblins,  names  whose  sense  we  see  not, 
Fbat  us  with  things  that  be  not**  Spenser :  Epithalamon. 

Todd  supposes  POUKE  to  be  the  true  reading,  i,  e.  PUCK,  or 
Robin  Goodfellow.  I  suppose  the  same ;  and  that  it  belongs  to 
this  word  Ftecan  or  PascceaD.    His  tricks  account  for  bis  name. 

**  Puck.  Either  1  mistake  your  i^iape  and  making  quite. 
Or  ebe  you  are  that  abfew'd  and  knamh  sprite 
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Ceuntetftit,  To  Delude,  Te  lUude,  To  Dissembk,  To  impoK 

upon.  And  that  pageant  is  (by  a  small  variatioa  of  pio- 
V  nunciation)  merely  the  present  partiqiple  Paecceanb,  of 
the  same  verb. — Pacheandy  Pachcant,  Pageant. 

**  I  will  put  on  his  presence ;  let  Pittroclus  make  his  demands  to 
me;  You  shall  see  the  PAGEANT  of  Ajax.  Troylus  and  Cretsida, 

« With  him  Patroclus 

Upon  a  lazte  bed,  the  liue-loog  day 

Breakes  scurril  jests. 

And  with  ridiculous  and  aukward  action. 

Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls, 

He  PAGEANTS  us*"  arid. 

Card  Robin  Good-fellow.    Are  you  not  hee. 
That  fnghts  the  maidens  of  the  villag'ree, 
Skim  milke,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  queme, 
And  bootlesse  make  the  breathlesse  huswife  cheme. 
And  sometime  make  the  drinke  to  beare  no  barme, 
Misleade  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harme. 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  PUCKE, 
You  do  their  worke,  and  they  shall  haue  good  lucke* 
Are  you  not  he  f 

Jioi,  Thou  speak'st  aright ; , 

I  am  that  merrie  wanderer  of  the  night : 
I  iest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 
When  I  a  fat  and  beane-fed  horse  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likenesse  of  a  silly  foale ; 
And  sometime  lurke  I  in  a  gossips  bole, 
In  very  likenesse  of  a  roasted  crab : 
And  when  she  drinkes,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  her  withered  dewlop  poure  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale,^ 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stoole  mistaketh  me. 
Then  slip  I  firom  her  bum,  downe  topples  she. 
And  Tailour  cries,  and  fals  into  a  coflTe. 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  lofie. 
And  waxen  in  thdr  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  sweare, 
A  merrrier  houre  was  neuet  wasted  there." 
A  Midsommer  Nigkit  Dreame,  pag.  148:  col,  1.  S.  act  2.] 
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[^  In  Sa^rres  shape  Antiopa  he  snatcht: 
And  like  a  fire,  when  he  ^gtn'  awayd : 
A  shepeheaid,  when  Mnemoeyne  he  catcht : 
And  like  a  serpent,  to  the  Thracian  mayd. 
Wbyles  thus  on  earth  great  love  these  PAGE  AUNTS  playd, 
The  winged  boy  did  thrust  into  his  throne,'* 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant  1 1.  st  85. 

"  Before  mine  ei^  strange  sights  presented  were. 
Like  tragicke  PAGEANTS  seeming  to  appeare." 

Spenser^s  Ruines  of  Time 

*'  Of  this  worlds  theatre  in  which  we  stay, 
My  Love,  like  the  spectator,  ydly  sits ; 
Beholding  me,  that  all  the  PAGEANTS  play, 
Disguysing  diversly  my  troubled  wits. 
Sometimes  I  ioy  when  glad  occasion  fits. 
And  mask  in  myrth  lyke  to  a  comedy : 
Soone  after,  when  my  ioy  to  sorrow  flits, 
I  waile,  and  make  my  woes  a  tragedy." 

Spenser :  sonnet  54.] 

The  ejaculations  pish  and  pshaw  are  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Pasc,  Paeca ;  pronounced  pesh,  pesha  (a  broad).  And 
are  equivalent  to  the  ejaculation — Trumpery  !  i.  e.  Trom- 
perie  from  Tramper. 

As  servants  were  contemptuously  called  Harhty  Variety 
Valet  and  Kruive,  so  were  they  called  Packj  Patch  and 
Page.  And  from  the  same  source  is  the  French  page  and 
the  Italian  paggio. 

But  if  yon  shall  be  pleased  rather  to  suppose  that  the 
English  word  page  comes  from  the  French,  and  the 
French  from  the  Italian,  because  that  is  the  order  in 
which  you  learned  those  languages :  What  will  you  gain 
by  such  a  supposition  ?  You  must  still  go  on,  and  inquire 
the  meaning  of  pagqio.    And  all  the  satisfaction  you 

VOL.  If.  2  B 
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will  obtain,  will  be ;  that  some  will  tdl  yoa^  it  comes 
either  from  the  Latin  Ptedagium^  or  from  FabeuSy  or  from 
the  Ghreek  xcui,  or  from  the  Turkish  Petk^  or  from  the 
Persian  Bagoa^.  But  still  you  will  have  made  no  pro- 
gress :  for  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  these  words  (dis- 
tinct from  its  application)  they  will  not  attempt  to  tell 
you. 

F. 
If  the  office  of  paoe  was  an  inferior  station,  your  ety- 
mology would  have  more  probability;  but  yoa  know 
there  is  much  dispute  upon  that  subject ;  and  that  many 
contend^  it  was  a  post  of  honour  and  distinction,  unlikely 
to  receive  so  degprading  an  appellation. 

H. 

A  page  of  honoury  comparatively  with  oiSxetpagcSj  was 
no  doubt  in  a  post  of  honour.  But  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  station  you  may  judge  by  what  follows. 

"  Sir  knight,  I  pray  thee  to  tell  me  what  thou  art,  and  of  thy 
being.  I  am  no  knight,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  haue  been  brought 
up  many  yeares  in  the  gard-robe,  with  the  noble  priDce  kiog 
Arthur  for  to  take  heede  to  his  armour  and  bis  other  aray,  and 
for  to  point  his  paultockes  that  belongeth  to  him  selfe.  At  Christ- 
mas last  hee  made  me  Yeoman,  and  gaue  me  horse  and  hameis 
and  an  hundred  pound  in  money,  and  if  fortune  be  my  firiend,  I 
^oubt  not  but  to  be  well  aduanced  and  holpen  by  my  liege  lord 
Ah,  said  Priamus,  if  his  Knaves  be  so  keene  and  fierce,  then  his 
knights  be  passing  good.  Now  for  the  kinges  loue  of  heauen,  whe- 
ther you  be  kn^ht  or  knaue,  tell  me  thy  name.  By  god,  said  Sir 
Gawaine,  now  will  I  tel  the  truth ;  my  name  is  Sir  Gawaine,  and 
knowen  I  am  in  his  noble  court  and  in  his  chamber,  and  on  of  the 
knights  of  the  round  table :  he  dubbed  me  a  duke  with  his  own 
bande,  therefore  grudge  not  if  his  grace  is  to  me  fortune  and  com- 
mon, it  is  the  goodnesse  of  God  that  lent  to  me  my  strei^th*  Now 
am  I  better  pleased,  said  Priamus,  then  if  thou  badst  giuen  lae  a& 
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the  prouince  of  Paris  the  rich,  I  bad  rather  to  be  tome  mth  wild 
horses  then  aoy  Varlei  should  h^ue  woone  such  lots,  or  any  P  AGS 
or  Pricker  should  haue  had  the  price  of  me/' 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur^  chap.  97. 

**  Our  lyege  lorde  the  kyng  hath  power  and  fredom,  of  a  PAGE 
for  to  make  a  Yoman,  of  a  Yoman  a  Gentylman,  of  a  Gentylman 
a  Knight,  of  a  poore  man  a  grete  Lord,  Mrithout  leue  or  hetpe  of 
the  planetes." — Diues  and  Pauper,  let  comm.  cap.  17- 

Wrest  1  The  past  participle  of  the  verb  ppaeftan, 
Wrist  J  torquere,  intorquere,  To  Wrest. 

'^  It  causeth  hertea  no  leng^  to  debate 
That  parted  ben  with  the  WEESTE  of  hate." 

Lyfe  of  our  Ladff,  pag.  176« 

Wrist,  which  is  the  same  participle,  was  formerly 
called  Danbp^jrt,  i.  e.  Handwristy  or  Handwrest. 

['*  Tbdr  shining  shieldes  about  their  WRESTES  they  tye.*' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  I.  cant.  5.  st  6. 

^  His  sunbroad  shield  about  his  WREST  he  bond,** 

Ibid,  book  tt.  cant.  1.  st.  21. 

**  His  puissant  armes  about  his  noble  brest, 
And  many-folded  shield  he  bound  about  his  WREST." 

Ibid,  cants,  st.  1. 

^  And  Guyons  shield  about  his  WREST  he  bond.*' 

Ibid.  cant.  8.  st  22.] 

Grist— -(lie-jiipb)  the  past  participle  of  lie-pipn, 
Ce-hpyfan,  contundere,  conterere,  collidere.  To  Crush. 
To  Crush  comes  from  the  same  verb.  As  does  also  the 
French  Escraser,  Ecraser.  hKlSQAN,  rA-hKlSQAK, 

ns-rA-hKiSQAN. 

_y  >The  past  participle  of  Fpeman,  facere. 

2b2 
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The  Latin  RrmOj  bj  a  oomiiMm  fraaqxMitioii,  is  like- 
wiM  firom  the  same  verb :  Bnt  if  this  derifafion  shoald 
not  please  700,  see  whether  yoa  will  be  better  off  with 
the  Latin  etymologists. 

'^  Forma  ab  antiquo  FormuSf  id  est,  aUiiuM;  quia  ex 
calore  nativo  provenit.  Nonnnllia  placet,  nt  mrnkm  juta 
Platonem  venit  wn  rw  tuAMtP,  id  est,  vocare;  qaia  palm 
hominem  ad  se  alliciont :  ita  Formam  esse  ab  igMi\  quia 
impetu  quodam  homines  ad  Forma  amorem  impellantar. 
Sane  spiritus  asper  crebro  abit  in  f.  Atque  idem  locum 
habeaty  si  Forma  deducatur  ab  igupM,  qnod  ab  igtt&,  video. 
Etsane  hoc  prioribns  impensius  placnit  Qnare  vel  istud 
▼erum  erit:  vel  Mara  {utrahira  fuerit  Forma  ex  Dorieo 
fMf^  pro  fkofipni  qnod  idem  ac  Forma.  Lideque  Ovidio 
Morpheus  dictas  somni  vel  filius  vel  minister ;  quod  va- 
rias  Formas  in  dormientinm  fanarta  gignaL"  Vossiw. 

Flaw — ^The  past  participle  of  Flean,  excoriare,  To 
Flay. 

Gleam  1  The  past  participle  of  A.-S.  Leoman,  Lioman, 
Gloom  j  Ce^Ieoman,  Ire-homan,  radiare,  comscare, 
lucere. 

''  This  Bght  and  this  LEEM  shal  Lucifer  ablend." 

ritiott  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  19.  fol.99.  m  ^' 

[<'  Of  this  hire  fire  the  faire  dispersed  rays 

Threw  forth  abrode  a  thousand  shining  LEAMES, 
When  sodain  dropping  of  a  golden  shoure 
Gan  quench  the  g^yslering  flame.'' 

Vitumof  P€irttnh,9l9] 

''  O  Cynthia,  if  thou  shouldest  continue  at  diy  fiibesse  ike  bat  j 
thou,  thinking  it  sufficient  if  once  in  a  moneth  ^ve  enjoy  a  glimpse 
of  thy  majestic,  thou  doest  decrease  thy  OLEMEs/'  | 

Endimion.  By  John  JJUy,  act  1.  sc.  !• 
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['<  Scandy  h»d  Phoebus  in  the  OLOOMIKO  east 
Yett  baroeased  his  fyrie-footed  teeme*'' 

Faerie  Queaie,  book  1.  cant.  12.  st.  2. 

''  There  by  th'  uncertaine  GLIMS  of  starry  night, 
And  by  the  twinkling  of  their  sacred  fire, 
He  mote  perceive  a  lide  dawning  sight 
Of  all  which  there  was  doing  ia  that  quire/' 

Ibid*  book  6.  cant.  8.  st  48.J 

'^  I  have  methinks  a  kind  of  fever  upon  me :  a  certain  aLOOMl- 
N£SS  within  me,  doubting,  as  it  were,  betwixt  two  passions/' 

B.  and  Fletcher :  The  Woman  Hater. 

"  The  field,  all  iron,  cast  a  6L£AMIKG  brown/' 

Paradise  Regained^  book  3.  ven  S£6. 

The  Latin  Lumen  is  the  past  participle  of  Lioman. 

Long — ^The  past  participle  of  Lenjian,  eztendere,  pro- 
docere«  Nor  can  any  other  derivation  be  fonnd  for  the 
Latin  Longua*. 

Sleeve — ^A.-S.  flyp.  Formerly  called  Gajim-j-hpe: 
that  with  which  the  arm  is  covered  :  The  past  participle 
of  81epan,  induere. 

Sleeveless  means  without  a  cover,  or  pretence. 

Bed — i.  e.  Stratum.  The  past  participle  of  Bebbian, 
stemere.  Therefore  we  speak  of  a  Garden-AeJ  and  a 
Bed  of  Gravel,  &c.  And  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bebb  is 
sometimes  used  for  a  table. 


•  G.  L  Vossius  tells  us — **  LONGUS  a  Linea  quae  porrecta  est : 
Ita  Indorus.  Vel  potius  a  longa  figura  venabuli  aut  lanceae,  quam 
Grflsci  Xo7%i)y  vocant :  Ita  Caosar  Scaliger.  Item  Petrus  Nun« 
nesius/' 

But  Isaac  Vossius  tells  us— •<'  Est  ex  Gr»co  oyxos^  XoittyMSf 
Aoyxo; :  nisi  forsan  ex  SoXi^o;,  IEiO\.  XoSi^o;/' 
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Path — ^The  past  tense  and  participle  of  PeWSian,  con- 
culcare,  pedibus  obterere* 

♦  [TaoDE,  Trade,  Wekt. 

*'  This  rede  is  rife,  that  oftentime 

Great  clymbers  fall  unsoft. 

In  humble  dales  is  Tooting  fast. 

The  TRODE  is  not  so  tickle, 

And  though  one  M  through  heedless  hast. 

Yet  is  his  misse  not  miclde.*' 

Shepheards  Calender :  July. 

'*  They  saye  they  con  to  heaven  the  high-way, 
But  by  my  soule  I  dare  undersaye 
They  never  sette  foote  in  that  same  TROAD, 
But  balke  the  right  way,  and  strayen  abroad/' 

Ibid.  September, 

^  As  shepheardes  curre,  that  in  darle  evepinges  shade 
Hath  tracked  forth  some  salvage  beaabes  TRADE." 

Faerie  Queem,  book  2.  cant.  6.  sL  39- 

"  Till  that  at  length  she  found  the  TRODEN  gras, 
In  which  the  tract  of  peoples  footing  was." 

Ibid,  book  1.  cant.  3.  at.  10. 

an  island  spatious  and  brode, 


Found  it  the  fittest  soyle  for  their  abode, 
FruitfiiU  of  all  thinges  fitt  for  living  foode. 
But  wholy  waste  and  void  of  peoples  TRODE/' 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  9-  st.  49- 

"  This  TroiluB  is  by  a  privy  WENT 
Into  my  chamber  come.'' 

Chaucer.  TroibiSf  iii.  786.     See  Junius. 

"  Farre  under  ground  firom  tract  of  living  WENT, 
Downe  in  the  bottome  of  the  deepe  abysse 
— — — -  their  dreadful!  dwelfing  is." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant.  2.  et  47- 

"  But  here  my  wearie  teeme,  nigh  over-spent. 
Shall  biwdi  itselfie  a  while  after  so  long  a  WENT." 

Ibid,  book  4.  cant.  5.  sL  4&] 
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C"^  Thai  PATH  ke  kqpt,  iviiick  beaten  was  most  plam/' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant  1.  st.  28.] 

Nest — ^The  past  participle  of  Nej^n,  visere,  visitare, 
To  Visit  frequently^  To  Haunt. 

\f*  Sweete  Loue  deuoyd  of  villanie  or  ill 
But  pure  and  spotless,  as-  at  first  he  sprong 
Out  of  th*  Almightie's  bosom,  where  he  NESTS/' 

Spenser:  Teares  of  the  Muses.] 

[Vide  Pye  Nest  in  Yorkshire.     See  also  Dungeness,  &c.] 

Grass— ^Tbat  which  is  grazed  or  fed  upon  by  cattle  : 
the  past  participle  of  Gpapan,  To  Graze. 

Quag — ^Thd  past  participle  of  Epacian,  tremere. 

Mead       1  A.-S.  CDasb  (i.  e.  CDapeb)  Mawedj  the  past 
Meadow  /participle  of  CDapan,  metere. 

[''  And,  through  the  long  experience  of  his  dayes. 
Which  had  in  many  fortunes  tossed  beene. 
And  past  through  many  perillous  assayes. 
He  knew  the  diverse  WENT  of  mortall  wayes. 
And  in  the  mindes  of  men  had  great  insight." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6,  cant.  6.  st.  5. 

"  He  ehaunst  to  come,  far  from  all  peoples  TROAD» 
Unto  a  place,  whose  pleasaunce  did  appere 
To  passe  all  others  on  the  earth  which  were." 

Ibid.  cant.  10.  st.  5. 

"  Said  then  the  Foxe ; — Who  hath  the  world  not  tride. 
From  the  right  way  full  eadi  may  wander  vnde. 
We  are  but  noTices,  new  come  abroad. 
We  have  not  yet  the  tract  of  anie  TROAD, 
Nor  on  us  taken  anie  state  of  life." 

Spenser :  Mother  Hubberds  Tale.] 
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^Cao£.  a  place  shut  in  and  fiutened,  in  which  birds 
are  confined.  Also  a  place  in  which  malefactors  are 
confined. 

Gage.  By  which  a  man  is  bound  to  certaia  fulfil- 
ments. 

Wages.  By  which  servants  are  bound  to  perform 
certain  duties. 

Gag.     By  which  the  mouth  is  confined  from  speaking. 

Keg,  In  which  fish  or  liquors  are  shut  in  and  con- 
fined. 

Key.     By  which  doors,  &c*  are  confined  and  fastened. 

Quay.  By  which  the  water  is  confined  and  shut  out 
[or  in.] 

All  these  I  believe  to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  veib 
EsB^jian,  obserare. 

From  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  verb  are  the  French  Cagt^ 
Gage,  GageSj  GageurCj  Engager,  Quai;  the  Italian  Gag- 
gia,  GaggiOy  Gabbia;  and  the  antient  Latin  Caiart: 
which  have  so  much  bewildered  the  different  Etymo- 


Irpap  and  If paep  serve  equally  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon for  GRAVE  or  GROVE.  Grave, 
>.GROV£,  GROOVE  are  the  past  tense  and 
therefore  past  participle  of  Gpapan,  fodere, 
insculpere,  excavare. 


Grave  ' 

Grove 

Groove 

Graft 

Grot 

Grotto 


"  But  o  alas,  the  riietorikes  swete 
Of  Petrake  fraunces  that  coude  bo  endyte. 
And  TulliuSf  with  all  his  wordes  whyte 
Full  longe  agone,  and  fuU  olde  of  date 
Is  dede  a  las,  and  passed  into  fate, 
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And  dee  my  maiater  Chaucers  nowe  is  OBAU£» 
Tbe  DoUe  rethore»  poete  of  Britaine.'' 

lAf^at^s  Ljife  qf(nir  Lady,  pag.  96. 

"  Eleyne  and  eke  Policene 
Hester  also  and  Dido  with  her  chere 
And  riche  Candace  of  Ethiope  quene, 
Lygge  they  nat  GRAVE  under  colours  grene." 

IbicL  pag.  197. 

Graft  (sometimes  written  graff)  is  the  same  past 
tense  Irpap,  with  the  participial  termination  ed.   Graf- 

£D»  GRAF'd,  graft. 

''  Idde  meruail  it  is  though  enuy  be  an  ungracious  GRAFE,  for 
it  Cometh  of  an  ungracious  stocke/' 

Sir  T.  More.  De  Quatuor  Novissimis,  pag.  85. 

In  GROTy  from  graft  (a  broad)  the  f  is  suppressed, 
and  GROTTO  (or  rather  grotta'^)  is  obliged  to  the  Ita- 
lians for  its  terminating  vowel. 

Hell    1 


Heel 

Hill 

Hale 

Whole 

Hall 

Hull 

Hole 

Holt 

Hold   « 


All  these  words,  now  so  differently  applied, 
.are  merely  the  same  past  participle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  Viehn^  tegere:  in  Old 
English  To  Hele,  To  Heal,  or  To  Hil 


**  Nyl  ye  be  bisy,  seiynge  what  shulen  we  ete,  ether  what  shulen 
we  drynke,  ether  with  what  shulen  we  be  HILID.'* 

Matheu,  chap.  6.  ver.  3U 

'<  The  Btilship  was  HILID  with  wawys."— iU<2.  cbap.8.  ver.24. 
*  Menage  derives  GROTTA  from  xpiwrra. 
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''  I  was  beibogtes,  and  ye  gederidea  me,  ether  faerbourdeD  tdr, 
nakid  aad  ye  HIUDEV  me." — Maikiu,  chap.  85.  ver.S6. 

^'  fust  men  shulen  ans^ete,  whanne  seigen  we  thee  nakid  and 
we  HIUOEN  thee."— /6u2.  chap.lU>.  ver.  38. 

^  And  th^  entringe  in  to  the  sepulcre  sayem  a  yong  oon  HILID 
with  a  white  stoole  sittinge  on  the  right  half.^' 

Mark,  chap.  16.  ?er.  5. 

vf  Forsothe  no  man  ligtinge  a  lanterne  HILITU  it  with  a  vessel, 
ellier  puttith  under  a  bedde,  but  on  a  candilstik/' 

Luke,  chap.  8.  ver.  16. 

''  No  man  ligtneth  a  lanterne  and  puttith  in  HIDLIS,  nether 
undir  a  buashel,  but  on  a  candilstik."— JAuI.  chap.  11.  ver.  33. 

'<  Forsothe  no  thing  is  HILID  whiche  shal  not  be  ahewid,  nether 
hid  that  thai  not  be  wist.'' — Ibid.  chap.  1£.  \«er.  2. 

M  Thanne  thei  shulen  bigyune  to  seie  to  mounteyos»  falle  ye 
dosn  on  us:  and  to  liul  HILLIS,  HILE  ye  us." 

Ibid.  chap.  23.  ver.  SO. 

^  Seie  thou  not  in  thin  herte,  who  shal  stie  in  to  heuene,  that  is 
to  seie  for  to  lede  doun  Crist  i  or  who  shal  go  doun  in  to  depnesse, 
or  HELLE,  that  is  for  to  agen  clepe  Crist  fro  the  dede  spiritis." 

Romatfm,  chap.  10.  ver.  6, 7* 

^  Ecbe  man  preyinge  or  propheciynge,  the  heed  HILID,  de- 
liMslith  his  heed,  forsothe  eche  womman  preiynge  or  prophedynge, 
the  heed  not  HILiD,  defoulith  her  heed.'' 

1  Corinthies,  chap.  11.  ver.  4, 5. 

^  That  in  the  name  of  Ihesu  eche  kne  be  bowid  of  heuenli 
thingu  and  erthly  and  HELLIS."— PAf7t|)peitns,  chap.  2.  ver.  10. 

**  And  for  he  was  of  the  same  crafte,  he  dwdlide  at  hem  aDd 
wrougte,  forsothe  thei  weren  of  tenefectorie  craft,  that  is  to  make 
HILYNGia  to  traueilynge  men." — Dedis*  chap.  18.  ver.  3. 

^  And  al  the  houses  bene  HYLED  hales  and  chambres." 

Fi$iM  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  6.  fol.  30.  pag.  1* 

<'  And  yet  me  marueiled  more  howe  many  other  Urds 
Hydden  and  HYLDEN  her  egges  full  deme." 

Ibid,  pass.  12.  fol.  58.  pag.  2. 
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''  Kind  keoned  Adam  to  knowe  bis  priuy  membSres, 
And  taught  him  aod  fine  to  HYLL  hem  widi  leaues/' 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  13.  fol.63.  pag.  1. 

'*  I^ewed  men  many  times  masters  they  apposen 

Why  Adam  ne  HILLED  not  first  his  mouth  that  eat  the  apple 
Rather  than  his  hcham  alowe/'  Ibid.  fol.  63.  pag.  2. 

"  What  hightest  thou,  1  pray  the,  HEALE  not  thy  name.** 

Ibid.  pass.  21.  fol.  1 16.  pag.  2. 

''  As  she  that  was  not  worthie  here 
To  ben  of  loue  a  chambrere. 
For  she  no  counsaile  couth  H£L£.'' 

Gower,  lib.  3.  fol.  52.  pag.  1.  coL  1* 

''  For  I  baue  in  you  suche  a  triste 
As  ye  that  be  my  soule  hele, 
That  ye  fro  me  no  thynge  woU  HELE." 

Ibid.  lib.  4.  fol.  62.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

'^  She  toke  up  turues  of  the  londe 
Without  helpe  of  mans  honde 
And  HE  LED  with  the  grene  grass.'^ 

Ibid,  lib.  5.  fol.  105.  pag.  2.  col.  I. 

**  Murdre  is  waltsome  and  abhominable 
To  God,  that  so  juste  is  and  reasonable 
That  he  ne  wol  it  suffice  HEALED  to  be. 
Though  it  abyde  a  yere,  two  or  thre 
Murdre  wol  out" 

Tale  of  the  Nonnes  Priest,  fol.  89.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

''  And  some  men  sain,  that  great  delyte  baue  we 
For  to  ben  bolde  stable  and  eke  secre 
And  in  o  purpose  stedfastly  to  dwell 
And  nat  bewray  thing  that  men  us  tell, 
But  that  tale  is  not  worth  a  rake  stele, 
Parde  we  women  can  no  ibjug  HXLE, 
Witnesse  of  Midas,  wol  ye  here  tlie  tale." 

Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  fol.  38.  pag.  2.  coK  1 . 

^  For  which  I  wol  not  hyde  in  HOLDE 
No  priuete  that  me  is  tolde. 
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That  I  by  worde  or  sjrgne  y  wis 
'  Ne  wol  make  hem  knowe  what  it  is. 
And  they  woUen  also  tellen  me, 
They  H£L£  fro  me  do  priuyte.'' 

Rom.  of  the  Roe,  fol.  104.  pag.  1.  coL  1. 

'<  His  brade  schulderis  wde  ded  and  ouer  HEILD 
<  With  ane  young  bullis  hyde  newly  ofkynt" 

Douglas,  booke  1 1.  pi^.  388. 

''  Eneas  houit  stil  the  schot  to  byde. 
Him  schroudand  under  hys  armour  and  his  scheild, 
Bowand  his  hock,  and  stude  a  lytle  on  heild." 

/i&id.  booke  12.  pag.  427. 

''  And  fyrie  Phlegon  his  dym  nychtis  stede 
Doukit  sa  depe  his  hede  in  fludis  gray^ 
That  Phebus  rollis  doun  under  HEL  away : 
And  Hesperus  in  the  West  with  heroes  favycht 
Upspringis,  as  fore  lydare  of  the  nycht." 

Ibid.  ProL  to  booke  13.  pag.  449- 

**  Laye  it  in  a  troughe  of  stone^  and  H YLL  it  wyth  lede  dose  snd 
juste,  and  after  do  bynde  it  wyth  barres  of  iron  in  moste  strongest 
and  sure  wise.** — Fabian,  parte  6.  chap.  215. 

Ray  says—"  To  heal,  to  cover.  Sussex.  As— To 
HEAL  the  fire. — ^To  heal  a  bouse. — ^To  heal  a  person 
in  bed,  i.  e.  to  cover  them,  ab  A.-S.  )3elan.  To  hide,  to 
cover.  Hence,  in  the  West,  he  that  covers  a  house  with 
slates  is  called  a  healer  or  hellier.'' — Ray.  South  and 
East  Country  Words^  pag.  78. 

Hell — any  place,  or  some  place  covered  over*. 

Heel — that  partof  the  foot  which  is  covered  by  the  legf. 

*  Minshew  derives  HELL  from  £Xo(,  lacus — ^palus. 

t  Minshew  derives  HEEL  from  xijAij;  tumor.    Skinner  from 
'**  h^u  clavus,  et  secundario,  callosum  illud  tuberculum  quod  mO' 
dici  clavum  dicunt;  nos  Angli»  a  Com:  fort,  quia  os  boo  iostar 
capitis  clavi  ferrei,  vel  potius  clavi  morbi,  protubentt/' 
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Hirx. — ^any  heap  of  earthy  or  stone,  &c.  by  which  the 
^lain  or  level  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered*. 

Hale — i.  e.  healed,  or  whole. 

[*<  There  he  remaind  with  them  right  well  agreed. 
Till  of  his  wounds  he  wezed  HOLE  and  strong/* 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant.  ] .  st.  47.] 

Whole — the  same  as  hale,  i.  e.  covered. — It  was 
formerly  written  hole,  without  the  w. — As,  a  wound  or 
sore  is  healed  or  whole,  that  is,  covered  orer  by  the 
skin.  Which  manner  of  expression  will  not  seem  extra* 
ordinary,  if  we  consider  our  use  of  the  word  Re-cover. 

Hall — ^a  covered  building,  where  persons  assemble, 
or  where  goods  are  protected  from  the  weather f. 

Les  halles  in  French  has  the  same  signification. 

*^  Ce  sont  des  places  et  lieux  publics  couverts  pour 
y  vendre  les  denrees  k  rabri.** — "  In  quibus  tempore 
pluviali  omnes  mercatores  merces  suas  mundissime  ven- 
derent"— "  Le  lieu  auquel  pour  I'exercice  du  commerce 
on  s'assemble  de  toutes  parts,  mesme  es  jours  ordinaires  de 
inarch^,  et  aussi  pour  conferer  et  communiquer." — "Do- 
mus  quaevis  in  qua  merces  plurimorum  conservantur." 

The  French  etymologists  were  all  clear  enough  in  the 
application  of  the  word ;  but  trifled  egregiously  when 
they  sought  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  Aula,  or  Area, 

*  Hill,  Junius  says — ''  videri  potest  abscissum  ex  xoXaum^  vei 
xoAmw^.    Plures  derivarunt  ab  High,  altus.'' 

t  Hall,  say  the  etymologists,  from  the  Latin  Jula  and  the 
Gredc  «vXi|.  Junius  thinks  irom  ''  i}MS,  atrium^  vel  ab  «wA«r, 
quod  significat  oblongum  locum." 
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w  HioUm  ^^  qui  (say  tbey)  dam  les  leix  barbares  signifie 
Rameau.''    Or  from  the  Greek  ttXio,  mijmsj  cAam^  t^^ 

Hull— of  a  nut,  &c.  That  by  which  the  nut  is  covered. 

Hull— of  a  shipw  That  part  which  is  covered  in  the 
water. 

Hole — some  place  covered  over*. 
**  You  shall  seek  for  HOLES  to  hide  your  heads  in." 

Holt.— ^oM^  HoVd,  Holt.  A  riaii^  ground  or  kooU 
covered  with  trees. 

Hold — ^As  the  Hold  of  a  ship :  in  which  things  are 
covered;  or  ihe  covered  part  of  a  shipf. 

F. 

I  cannot  perceive  that  hole  always  means  covered; 
though  it  may  in  the  instance  you  have  chosen  to  pro- 
duce. Cannot  I  drill  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  this  shil- 
ling? And  then  where  will  be  the  covering? 

H. 

After  you  have  so  drilled  it,  break  it  diametrically: 
and  then  where  will  be  the  hole  ?  Of  the  two  pieces  each 
will  have  a  notch  in  it ;  but  no  hole  will  remain. 

*  Minshew  derives  HOLE  fram  acoi^o;,  cavus.  ^  Alludit  etiaffl 
(says  Skioner) «iiX«£y  sulcus:  a»Kat¥,  fossa  sou  convallia oblooga; 
ymkta,  latibula  ferarum ;  xc0^oy,  xok^v,  inter  alia,  alvus ;  et  ^mk»it 
antrum. 

t  Skinner  has  well  described  HOLT  and  HOLU,  though  be 
missed  their  derivation.  HOLB  of  a  ship,  he  says — '^'sic  dicitur 
conubolatio  navis  iofima,  ubi  pmus  navis  amditur.**  Abd  BOtT 
-rJ^  Nemus  seu  arborum  quarumvis  dimim  amtUarum^mvii-' 
tudinem  designat." 
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A  SHADS    Twiiich  our  etytnolbgists  nimecessarily 

A  SH ADaw  I  derive  from  the  Greek  ajua^  mean  (some*- 

A  SHAW       I  thing,  any  thing)  secluded^  separated^  rer 

A  SHED       J  tired;  or  (something)  by  which  we  are 

separated  from  the  weather,  the  suny  &c.    They  are  the 

past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle  of  8ceaban,  separ 

rare,  segregare,  dividere. 

^  Hantit  to  ryn  in  woddis  and  in  SCHAWIS." 

Douglas,  booko  5.  pag«  137* 

<<  Quher  that  the  happy  spayman  on  his  gyse 
Pronuncit  the  festuale  haly  sacrifice^ 
And  the  fat  ofierandis  did  you  call  on  raw 
To  banket  amyd  the  derne  bbssit  SCHAW." 

Ibid,  booke  II.  pag*S91« 

Lewd  1  Lewd,  in  Anglo-Saxon  Lsepeb,  is  almost  eqiii- 
Lay  Jyalent  to  wicked;  except  that  it  includes  no 
agency  of  infernal  spirits:  it  means  mt>/e^,  led  astray, 
deluded,  imposed  upon,  betrayed  into  error.  Lew*d  is  the 
past  participle,  and  lay  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore 
past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Lspan,  prodere, 
tradere,  To  Delude,  To  Mislead. 

Lewi),  in  its  modem  application,  is  confined  to  those 
who  are  betray^  or  misled  by  one  particular  passion :  it 
was  antiently  applied  to  the  profanum  vulgus  at  large ; 
too  often  misled  through  ignorance. 

F. 

Oar  vford  many  seems  to  me  a  strange  word,  and  its 
use  in  our  language  still  stranger.  There  is  nothing  like 
it,  I  believe,  in  the  use  of  the  equivalent  words  of  any 
other  languages.  What  is  its  intrinsic  meaning?  Is  it 
a  substantive  ov  an  adjective  ?   What  is  the  rule  of  its 
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employmeat?  Dr.  Lowth  is  extremely  pQzzbd  with  it; 
amongst  other  perplexing  passages  he  cites  the  Allow- 
ing: 

''  How  MANY  a  mesiage  would  be  seod.** 

5ii^.  Fer$ei  on  his  omn  DeatL 

On  which)  Lowth  says — ^^  He  woald  send  hant  a 
mesMge — is  right :  but  the  question  How,  seems  to  de- 
stroy the  unity  or  collective  nature  of  the  idea:  and 
therefore  it  ought  to  have  been  expressed,  if  the  mea- 
sure would  have  allowed  of  it,  without  the  Article,  in  the 
plural  number, — ^^how  many  messages.'' 

H. 

The  bishop  mistakes  in  one  point.  *^  Many  a  mes- 
sage*'— is  not  right :  except  by  a  corrupt  custom.  There 
is  a  corruption  here  in  this  familiar  expression ;  which, 
not  being  observed  by  Lowth,  made  him  suppose  this  a, 
to  be  an  Article;  and  therefore  made  him  attempt  to 
arrange  the  use  of  it,  as  an  Article,  on  such  occasions; 
and  to  reduce  it  to  some  regularity. 

**  a  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  and  it  had  beene  an; 
christome  child :  a  parted  eu'n  just  betweene  twelue  and  one. 
How  now  Sir  lohn  (quoth  I*)  what  man?  Be  a  good  cheare: 
so  a  cryed  out,  God,  God,  God,  three  or  foure  times :  now  I;  to 
comfort  him,  bid  him  a  should  not  thinke  of  God :  I  hop'd  there 
was  no  neede  to  trouble  hiroselfe  with  any  such  thoughts  yet:  so  a 
bad  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet/' — Henry  V.  pag.  75. 

*  Because  the  third  person  singular  of  our  English  verbs  is 
usually  designated  by  eih  or  th ;  many  ignorant  persons,  afiectiog 
to  shew  a  superior  pippriety  of  speech,  are  shocked  at  the  expres- 
sion— Quoth  /—as  a  false  concord ;  and  affectedly  depart  from  the 
customary  phrase,  and  write  Quod  L  But  Quoth  /,  is  strictly 
accurate  for  said  L  The  th  in  Quoth,  does  not  designate  the  tbiid 
person.    The  verb  is  Epe&n,  and  its  past  tense  is  EpoV  or  Quotk. 
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So,  in  page  78  of  the  same  play,  Gower  says  to  Flu- 
lien — "  Here  a  comes/' 

Sir  T.  More,  as  we  have  seen,  writes — "  Burne  up, 
luoth  a/' 

So  we  say — John  a  Nokes,  Tom  a  Stiles,  Thomas  a 
3ecket,  &c. 

Id  all  the  above  passages  and  in  similar  phrases,  which 
ire  common  enough,  a  by  a  slovenly  pronunciation,  stands 
ometimes  for  Hcy  sometimes  for  She^  and  sometimes  for 
Of.  The  use  of  a  after  the  word  many  is  a  similar  cor- 
ruption for  Of;  and  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
Article  a,  i.  e.  One, 

Instead  of  this  corrupt  a  after  many,  was  formerly 
written  Of  without  the  corruption  : 

"  Ye  spend  a  great  MEANY  OF  wordes  in  vayne." 

Bishop  Gardiner,  Declaracion  against  loye,  fol.  14. 

''  I  haue  spoken  a  MEANY  OF  wordes."  Ibid,  fol.  24. 

and  innumerable  other  instances  may  be  produced  of 
the  same  manner  of  expression.  As  for  the  ^'  collectiye 
nature  of  the  idea ;' '  that  is  con6ned  to  the  word  many. 
Many  is  indeed  a  collectwe  term :  and  may  therefore  be 
preceded  by  the  article  a  ;  but  Message  is  not  a  collective 
term.  Therefore — Many  a  message^  is  not  right ;  except 
byacorrupt  custom.  It  should  be— "a  many  of  messages.^ 

Many,  is  supposed  by  Lye  to  be  derived  from  man  ; — 
*acpr(yn>de  hominum  multitudine  usurpatum:"  and 
bence,  according  to  him,  transferred  to  other  things. 
But  many  is  merely  the  past  participle  of  CDenjan*, 

*  ["  Thou  bewray'dst  his  mothers  wantonnesse. 

When  she  with  Mars  was  MEYNT  in  ioyfulnesse." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  1 ) .  st.  36.] 
rOL.  II.  2  c 
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xMSCere,  To  Miw,  To  Mingle:  it  means  miMdj  or  atn- 
dated  (for  that  is  the  effect  of  mijnng)  tubaad.  compafgi 
or  aay  uneertain  wo4  unspecified  number  of  wj  lliiogs. 

''  And  in  her  house  she  abode  with  such  METNE 
As  tyl  her  honour  nede  was  to  holde.'' 

Troylus,  boke  1.  fol.  157.  pag.2.  coLi 

''  Nor  be  na  wus  me  Ijst  nat  to  deny 
That  of  the  Grekis  MENTE  ane  am  I." 

Douglas,  bookc  2.  pag.41. 

If*  The  commoditie  doth  not  countervaile  the  discommoditie; 
for  the  inconveniencies  which  thereby  doe  arise,  are  MUCH  MORE 
MANY.'*         Spensef^iView  of  the  StaU  of  Ireland.  Todd's  edit 

1805.  pag.  367.] 

Similar  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word  abound  in  all 
our  antient  authors. 

Lowth  observes  that  many  is  used  "  chiefly  with  the 
word  Great  before  it.'*  I  believe  he  was  little  aware  of 
the  occasion  for  the  frequent  precedence  of  Great  before 
Many:  little  imagining  that  there  might  be**«  Fffc 
MANY)  as  well  as  a  Great  many.  S.  Johnson  had  cer- 
tainly no  suspicion  of  it :  for  he  supposes  Few  and  Many 
to  be  opposite  terms  and  contraries :  and  therrfore,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  method  of  explanation,  he  exfdains 
Ae  word  FeWy  by — ^*  Not  many.''  What  would  have 
been  his  astonishment  at  the  following  lines?  A  com- 
ment of  his  upon  the  following  passage,  like  those  lie 
has  given  on  Shakespear,  must  have  been  amusing. 

«  In  nowmer.  war  they  bot  ane  FEW  M£NY£, 
B(>t  tha;  war  quyk  and  valyeant  in  melle.^' 

Douglas,  booke  5.  pag.  133. 

F. 
Will  this  method  of  yours  assist  us  at  all  in  settliDg 
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tke  tenoQS^  and  loAg-cotttested  ptedage  of  Shakespear  in 
The  TeffipM!? 

«  __  These  our  actors 
(As  I  foreudd  you)  were  all  spuitSy  and 
Are  melted  into  ayre,  into  thin  ayre : 
Andy  like  die  baselesae  fabricke  of  this  vision* 
The  dowd-capt  towres,  the  gorgeous  paltaces. 
The  solemne  temples*  the  great  globe  itselfe, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit^  shall  dissolue, 
Andy  like  this  insubstantiall  Pageant  faded, 
Leaue  not  a  eacke  behind."      Ten^pest,  pag.  15.  ckA.  I. 

Many  persons,  you  know,  and  those  of  no  mean  au- 
thority, instead  of  racke  read  w^reck.  And  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  reads  track  :  which  Mr.  Sttevens  says—"  may 
be  supported  by  the  following  passage  in  the  first  scene 
of  rtmon  of  Athens'"— 

^  But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on, 
Leaving  no  TRACT  behind.'* 

H. 

The  ignorance  and  presumption  of  his  commentators 
have  shamefully  disfigured  Shakespear's  text.  The  first 
Folio,  notwithstanding  some  few  palpable  misprints,  re- 
quires none  of  their  alterations.  Had  they  understood 
English  as  well  as  he  did,  they  would  not  have  quarrelled 
with  his  language. 

F. 

But  if  RACKE  is  to  remain,  what  does  it  mean  ? 

^'  Rack  (says  Mr*  Malone)  is  generally  used  by  our 
ancient  writers  for  a  body  of  clouds  sailing  along;  or 
rather,  for  the  course  of  the  clouds  when  in  motion.  But 
Qo  mstance  ha9  yet  been  produced^  where  it  is  used  to 
lignify  z.smghsmattfkethig  chud,-  in  which  sense  only 

2c2 
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U  can  be  figuratively  applied  here.  I  incline  therefore 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer^s  emendation ;  though  I  have  not 
disturbed  the  text/' 

Dr.  Johnson  concurs  with  Malone.    He  says — 

''  Rack  {Rdcka,  Dutch.  A  track.)  The  clouds  as  they 
are  driven  by  the  wind." 

Though  I  mention  their  opinions,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
swayed  by  their  authority :  for  Shakespear  himself  gives 
a  flat  contradiction  to  their  imputed  signification  of  rack  ; 
where  he  says,  in  Hamlet, 

*'  But  as  we  oftea  see  agdnst  some  storme, 
A  silence  in  the  heauens,  the  RACKS  stand  still. 
The  bold  windes  speechlesse,  and  the  orbe  bdow 
As  hush  as  death." 

If  the  RACKE  may  stand  still;  it  cannot  be— ''the 
course  of  the  clouds  when  in  motion.''  Nor — "  the  clouds 
as  they  are  driven  by  the  wind." 

Upon  this  passage  too,  in  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  6. 

"  Dazzle  mine  e;es,  or  doe  I  see  three  sunnes  ? 
Three  glorious  sunnes^  each  one  a  perfect  sunne. 
Not  separated  with  the  RACKINO  clouds, 
But  seuer'd  in  a  pale  cleare-shining  skye." 

Upon  this  passage  Mr.  Malone  quotes  from  Shake- 
spear's  SonnetSj 

**  Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugl;  RACK  on  his  celestial  face.'' 

Can  Mr.  Malone  imagine  that — ^^ugly  rack"  means 
here — an  ugly  m^otion  that  rides  on  the  sun's  face*? 

f  [''  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  hare  I  seen  * 

Flatter  the.mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye 
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Upon  the  whole,  What  does  sack  mean  ?  And  observe, 
you  will  not  satisfy  my  question  by  barely  suggesting  a 
signification ;  but  you  must  shew  me  etymologically,  how 
the  word  rack  comes  to  have  the  signification  which  you 
may  attribute  to  it. 

H. 

You  ask  no  more  than  what  should  always  be  done  by 
tbose  who  undertake  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  doubt- 
ful word.  It  surely  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  instances 
of  its  use,  from  whence  to  conjecture  a  meaning ;  though 
instances  are  fit  to  be  produced,  in  order,  by  the  use  of 
the  word,  to  justify  its  offered  etymology. 

Rack  is  a  very  common  word,  most  happily  used  in 
The  Tempest;  and  ought  not  to  be  displaced  because  the 
commentators  know  not  its  meaning.     If  such  a  rule  for 

Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  RACK  on  bis  celestial  face/' 

Shakespear:  Sonnet  33. 

Now  read  the  following  passage  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  4. 
pag.  50,  where  the  same  thought  is  expressed  in  different  words. 

**  Yet  heerein  will  I  imitate  the  suniie. 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  cloudes 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world. 
That  when  he  please  agame  to  be  himselfe, 
Being  wanted,  be  may  be  more  wondred  at. 
By  breaking  through  the  foule  and  ugly  mists 
Ofvapoursy  that  did  seeme  to  strangle  him/' 

N.B.  In  the  Sonnet,  it  is — ^** permit  the  basest  clouds'* — and 
— <«  ugly  eack/' 

In  the  Play,  it  is — "  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds"—  and 
— «  ugly  mists  of  v apoues/T 
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banishing  words  were  adopted ;  the  comaientalbra  tkeoh 
selves  would,  most  of  diem,  become  speechless. 

In  Songs  and  Sonets  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  others, 
pag.  61.  we  read, 

''  When  clouds  be  driven,  then  rides  the  RACKE." 

By  this  instance  also  we  may  see  thiat  rack  does  not 
mean  tht  course  qf  the  clouds  when  in  motion. 

*^  Some  time  we  see  a  dowd  that's  dragonish, 
A  VAPOUR  some  time,  like  a  beare,  or  lyon. 
That  which  is  now  a  horse,  eueo  with  a  thought. 
The  RACK£  dislimes,  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water/' 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  pag.  S6e.  col.  I. 

Mr.  Steevens  says — *'  The  rack  dislimes,  L  e.  The 
fleeting  away  of  the  clouds  destroys  the  picture." 

But  the  horse  may  be  dislimb'd  by  the  approach  of  the 
RACK,  as  well  as  by  the  fleeting  away  of  the  clouds :  For 
RACK  means  nothing  but  Vapour;  as  Shakespear,  in  a 
preceding  line  of  this  passage,  terms  it 

**  The  upper  part  of  the  scene,  which  was  all  of  cloi^s,  and 
made  artificially  to  swell  and  ride  like  the  RACK,  began  to  opes; 
and  the  air  clearing,  in  the  top  thereof  was  discovered  luoo." 

BmJoMon:  Masque. 

**  A  thousand  leagues  I  have  cut  through  empty  air, 
Far  swiiter  than  the  sayling  RACK  that  gallops 
Upon  the  wings  of  angry  winds.** 

B.  and  Fletcher:  Women  jtm'l 


Shall  I  stray 


la  the  middle  air,  and  stay 

The  sayling  RACK  ?"  IM.  Faithful  Shspherim^ 
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''  The  drawin  blade  he  proffiNns  thsoe  and  here 
Unto  thai  monatooris  euer  as  thay  drew  nere. 
And  were  not  his  expert  mait  Sibylla 
Taucht  him  thay  war  bat  vode  gaistis  all  tba 
But  ony  bodyis^  at  waunderand  WRACHIS  waist, 
He  had  apoun  thame  ruschit  in  grete  haist/' 

Dottgbn^  booke  6*  pag.  173. 

Upon  this  pafirage  the  Glossariat  of  Douglas  says — 
"  WRACHIS,  spirits^  gkosts.  We  once  thought  that  it 
might  be  a  typographical  error  for  Wratkis^  t  and  c 
being  written  the  same  way  in  the  manuscript.  But  we 
thought  fit  not  to  alter  it'* 

What  a  mischievous  fury  have  commentatbrs  and  edi- 
tors to  alter  those  words  of  their  author  which  they  do 
not  understand !  The  Gloss^rist  of  Douglas  did  well 
here  not  to  yield  to  his  inclination. 

"  Na  slaw  coors  of  thy  hors  onweildy 
Thy  carte  has  rendrit  to  thy  inemye, 
Nor  yit  nane  vane  WBECHIS  nor  gaistts  quent 
Thy  chare  constrenit  bakwart  for  to  went." 

Douglas f  booke  10.  pag.  339. 

<'  Sic  lik  as^  that  thay  say,  in  diuers  placis, 
The  WRACHIS  walkid  of  goistis  that  ar  dede/' ' 

Itnd.  pag.  341. 

'<  Thiddir  went  this  WRA YCH  or  schade  of  Enee 
That  aemyt  all  abasit  fast  to  fle."  Ibid.  pag.  342. 

"  Persauyt  the  momyng  bla,  wan  and  bar, 
Wyth  tloudy  gum  and  RAK.*' 

Ibid.  Prol.  to  booke  7.  pag.  202. 
u  — _i^  1^,*  brychtnes  of  day 
Inuoluit  idl  wi^  cloddis  hid  away. 
The  rane  and  ROIK  reft  from  us  sycht  of  h^uin.'* 

Ibid,  booke  3.  pag.  74. 
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'^  As  we  may  gjf  ane  ftitnilitude,  wde  like 
Quhen^  that  the  herd  has  fund  the  beis  bike, 
Closit  under  ane  denie  cauerne  of  stanis 
And  fylfit  has  full  sone  that  litil  wanys 
With  smeik  of  soure  and  bitter  rekis  stew : 
The  beis  wythin  affi^yit  all  of  new 
Ouerthowrt  thare  hyuis  and  waxy  tentis  rynnis. 
With  mekil  dyn  and  beming  in  thare  innis, 
Scfaarptnd  thare  stangis  for  ire  as  thay  wald  ficht: 
Swa  here  the  laithly  odoure  rais  on  hicht 
From  the  fyie  blesis,  dirk  a8  ony  ROIK, 
That  to  the  ruffis  toppis  went  the  smoikf 
The  stanis  warpit  in  fast  did  rebound. 
Within  the  wallis  rais  the  grete  brute  and  sound. 
And  up  the  REIK  all  wod  went  in  the  are." 

DouglaSf  booke  12.  p.  432. 

<'  Quhare  thir  towns  thou  seis  doun  fall  and  sway. 
And  stane  fra  stane  doun  bet«  and  REIK  upryse. 
With  stew,  pouder,  and  dust  mixt  on  this  wyse. 

Ibid,  booke  2.  pag.  59. 

''  Furth  of  bis  thrott,  ane  wounderous  thing  to  tell, 
Ane  laithlie  smok  he  yeiskis  black  as  heO, 
And  all  the  hous  inuoluit  with  dirk  myst, 
That  sone  the  sicht  vanyst,  or  ony  wist, 
And  REKT  nycht  within  an  litil  thraw 
Gan  thikkin  ouir  al  the  caucme  and  ouer  blaw, 
And  with  the  mirknes  mydlit  sparkis  of  fire. 
The  hie  curage  of  Hercules  lordlie  sire 
Mycht  this  no  langar  suffir,  bot  in  the  gap 
With  haisty  stert  amyd  the  fyre  he  lap. 
And  thare,  as  maist  haboundit  smokkis  dirk. 
With  huge  sope  of  REIK  and  flambis  myrk, 
Thare  has  he  kynt  Cacus."  Ibid,  booke  8.  pag.  250. 

['<  Through  th'  tops  of  the  high  trees  she  did  desciy 
A  lide  smoke,  whose  vapour  thin  and  light 
Reeking  aloft  uproUed  to  the  sky. 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  7.  st.  5.] 
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**  You  commoD  ccy  of  cim^  wbo6e  breath  1  h«te 
As  REEKE  a  th'  rotten  fennes :  whose  loues  I  prize 
•As  the  dead  carkasses  of  unburied  inen« 
That  do  corrupt  my  ayre."         Coriolanus,  act  3.  pag.  19- 

[^'  Tbou  mightBt  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walke  by  the  Counter-gate, 
which  is  as  hatefuil  to  me  as  the  E££K£  of  a  lime-kiU/' 

Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  pag.  58.  col.  1. 

'^  A  paire  of  REECHIE  kisses."  Hamlet,  pag.  £71. 

"  Reechie  reckc."  Coriolanus,  pag.  10.  col.  1.] 

''  A  RECK,  with  us  (says  Mr.  Ray,  in  his  preface  to 
North  Country  Wordsj  page  viii.)  signifies,  not  a  smoak,. 
but  a  Steam,  arising  from  any  liquor  or  moist  thing 
heated." 

Rack  means  merely — That  which  is  Reeked.  And, 
whether  written  rak,  wraich,  reck,  reik,  roik  or 
REEKE,  is  the  same  word  differently  pronounced  and 
spelled.  It  is  merely  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past 
participle,  peac  or  pec,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Recan, 
ezhalare.  To  Reek.  And  is  surely  the  most  appropriate 
term  that  could  be  employed  by  Shakespear  in  this  pas- 
sage of  The  Tempest :  to  represent  to  us,  that  the  disso- 
lution and  annihilation  of  thje  globe,  and  all  which  it 
inherit,  should  be  so  total  and  compleat ; — they  should 
80  "  melt  into  ayre,  into  thin  ayreT — w  not  to  leave  be- 
hind them  even  a  Vapour,  a  Steam^  or  an  Exhalation,  to 
give  the  slightest  notice  that  such  things  had  ever  been. 

Since  you  seem  to  be  in  no  haste  to  reply  upon  me,  I 
conclude  that  the  explanation  is  satisfactory.  And  on 
this  subject  of  subaudition  I  will,  at  present^  exercise  your 
patience  no  further;  for  my  own  begins  to  flag.  You 
have  now  instances  of  my  doctrine  in,  I  suppose,  about 
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a  thousand  words*  TheirnnmiMrmaybewnlynicreafled. 
But,  I  trast,  th«8e  are  sufficient  to  discard  that  imagrined 
cperation  of  the  mind^  which  has  been  termed  Abstraction: 
and  to  prove,  that  what  we  call  by  that  name,  is  merely 
one  of  the  contrivances  of  language,  for  llie  pvrpose  of 
more  speedy  communication. 

F. 
You  have  at  least  amused  me,  and  furnished  me  with 
matter  for  reflection:  Conviction  and  satisfaction  are 
plants  of  slower  growth.  But,  to  convince  you  that  you 
bave  not  tired  me,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  that  you 
some  time  since  ass^ted  that  the  Winds^  as  well  as  co- 
lours, must  have  their  denomination  from  some  circum- 
stances attending  them  ;  and  that  there  must  be  a  mean- 
ing in  each  of  their  denominations.  L'Orient  and  L^Oc- 
cident,  for  instance,  are  intelligible  enough ;  but  how  is  it 
with  the  other  names  which  all  our  Northern  languages 
give  to  these  same  winds  ? 

The  EAST,  the  west,  the  north,  the  south. 

The  French  Quest,  Nord,  and  Sud. 

The  Dutch  Oosty  West,  Noord,  Zuid. 

The  German  Ost,  West,  Nord,  Sud. 

The  Danish  Ost,  Vest,  Nard,  Sud. 

The  Swedish  Oster,  Wester,  Norr,  Soder. 

The  Spanish  language,  besides  Oriente,  Levante,  Pa- 
niente,  Occidente,  Aquilon,  Septentrion,  and  Medio  dia,  has 
likewise  Este,  Oeste,  Nord,  Sur. 

What  do  these  mean  ?  For  when  the  English  etymo- 
logist merely  refers  me  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gaj-t:,  peft, 
Nop%,  8u%,  he  only  changes  the  written  chameten,  sad 
«alls  the  same  language  by  a  different  name ;  but  he  gifts 
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aie  no  infiunuiliQB.iPkBtevtr  coneeroiiig  tiieir  nmming : 
and,  for  any  rational  purpose,  might  as  well  have  left  me 
with  the  same  words  in  the  modern  English  character. 

H. 

Certainly.  It  is  a  trifling  etymology  dtat  barely  refers^ 
ns  to  some  word  in  another  language,  either  the  same  or 
similar :  unless  th^  mfAning.of  the  word  and  cauqe  of  its 
imposition  can  be  discovered  by  such  reference.  And 
permit  me  to  add,  that,  having  once  obtained  clearly  that 
satisfaction,  all  etymological  pursuit  beyond  it,  is  aa^ 
trifling.  It  is  a  childish  curiosity,  in  which  the  under- 
standing takes  no  part,  and  from  which  it  can  derive  no 
advantage. 

Our  winds  are  named  by  their  distinguishing  qnttUties. 
And,  for  that  purpose,  our  ancestors  (who,  unlike  their 
learned  descendants,  knew  the  meaning  of  the  words 
they  employed  in  discourse)  applied  to  them  the  past 
participles  of  four  of  their  common  words  in  their  own 
language:  viz.  Yppan,  Pejran,  Nyppan,  and  8eo])an. 
Irasci,  Macerare,  Coarctare,  Coquere. 

East   -NThe  past  participle  of  ^ppan  or  lepjian, 
West    I  irasci,  is  tPP*^*  fPT^f  ^1*1^  •  dropping  the 
North  |  p  (which  many  cannot  articulate)  it  becomes 
South  ^  yft ;  and  so  it  is  much  used  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.    They  who  cannot  pronounce  r,  usually  supply 
its  place  by  a  :  hence,  I  suppose,  east*,  which  means 
angry,  enraged. 

*  ['<  As  whence  the  9unne  'gina  his  reflectton, 

Ship^wr^cking  stormes  and  dir^full  thunders  bieak  ;••«•" 

Afac&eM|pag.  131. 
See  Of.  Warbiirton*8  note  on  this  psMsge. 
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<<  The  wynd  2|^o99&, that  is  ckpwl  v 08TH  %mn,otwfod  of 
tempesU'^'^Dedii,  chap.^  27- 

In  the  modem  version, 
''  A  tempestuous  wind,  called  Euroclydon."    Jets,  ch.  ^7.  ver.  14. 

^'  Qualis  frufpfero  quercus  suUimis  in  agro,  &c. 

**  At  quamvis  jmmo  nutet  casura  sub  EUROi&c/'-^Lficffiiy  lib.  1 . 

There  ^eems  but  little  connexion  between  the  EAST  wind  and 
Gooseberry.  Ce-yjipan,  Tjijiao,  Ce-yppan :  Ceopj-eb,  Copfeb,  Eopjb, 
Eopji:. 

"  Give  all  present  a  sprig  of  Rosemary,  hollies  or  CORSES."— 
A  codicil  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  James  Clegg, 
conjurer;  May  £5,  1751. 

«< Then  I  beat  my  tabor, 

At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their  ears. 
Advanced  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  dieir  noses 
As  they  smelt  musick  ;  so  I  charmed  their  ears. 
That  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followM,  through 
Toothed  briersy  sharp  furxes,  pricking  GOSS,  and  thorns. 
Which  entered  their  frail  shins.'' 

Tempestf  Malooe's  edition,  pag.  81. 

Steevens's  Note. — ^'  I  know  not  how  Shakespeare  distin- 
guished GOSS  from  furze;  for  what  he  csMs  furze,  is  called  ooss 
or  GORSE  in  the  midland  counties." 

ToUet's  Note. — ^*  By  the  latter,  Shakespeare  means  the  lam  sort 
^OORSE  that  only  grows  upon- wet  ground,  and  which  is  well 
described  by  the  name  of  tthins  in  Markhara's  Farewell  to  Hus- 
bandry.   It  has  prickles  like  those  on  a  rose  tree  or  gooseberry. 

^  A  troope  of  cavalliers  searcht  Mr.  Needbam's  house :  they 
found  not  him,  for  he  hid  himselfe  in  the  GORSE,  and  so  escaped 
i3Mm.**'^Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  pag.  101. 

^  He  rid  along,  nautteriog  that  it  was  to  no  purpose,  and  when 
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Macbeth  sayai  (act  4.  pag.  144.) 

'^  Though  you  untye  the  windes,  and  let  them  6ght 
Against  the  churches :  though  the  TESTY  waues 
Confound  and  swallow  nauigation  up : 
Though  bladed  corne  be  lodg'd^  and  trees  blown  downe. 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders  heads : 
Though  pallaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations  :  though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germaine  tumble  altogether 
Euen  till  destruction  sicken/' 

"  Yesty  waves  (says  S.  Johnson),  that  is  foaming  or 
frothyr 

A  little  matter  however  always  makes  the  "wzxts  frothy^ 
But  Johnson  knew  what  the  yeast  of  beer  was)  (which 
comes  indeed  from  the  same  verb)  and  the  epithet  Yesty 
conveyed  to  him  no  stronger  idea  than  that  of  fermenta- 
tion. But  YESTY  here  is  the  Anglo^axon  yftij,  leftij, 
procellosus,  stormy,  enraged  :  which  much  better  accords, 
with  Shakespear's  high-charged  description  than  the 
wretched  allusion  to  fermenting  beer. 

Pejreb,  y^X\  V^X^i  or  west,  is  the  past  participle  of 
Pepm,  macerare,  To  Wet. 

be  came  to  Saxondale  OORSE,  purposely  lost  himselfe  and  his  for- 
lome  hope/'— /Wrf.  pag.  207. 

*'  The  country  adjoining  being  a  dreary  waste,  many  thousand 
acres  together  being  entirely  overrun  with  OORSE  or  fiuze/' 

Ibid.  pag.  331.  note. 

''  They  are  under  rights  of  commons,  and  cannot  be  touched 
without  distinct  acts  of  parliament  to  permit  the  plough  to  produce 
grass  and  com,  instead  of  GOBSE  and  ling.'' 

Arthur  Young  in  a  Letter  to  Cobbet*s  Political  Register, 
Vol.  IS.  No.  10.  March  5,  1808.] 
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North,  i.  e.  N^ppe%,  or  Nf ppV,  the  iliM  fmwt  uu- 
gular  of  Nyppan,  coarcteroi  coBstrmgore.  Nomi>  and 
NORR  (a»  it  is  in  the  otlrier  European'  lattgrnago^  is  the 
past  participle  of  the  same  vefrb. 

''  Frosts  that  comtrain  the  ground,  and  birth  dcoj 
To  flowers  that  in  its  womb  expectiog  lie**' 

Drjfdtn:  AUrmaredn. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  VijifS  or  Nypp%  is  also  the  name 
for  a  prison,  or  any  place  which  narroweth  or  closely  con- 
fines a  person. 

South  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  8eo]»o, 
coquere,  Tti  Seethe. 

''  Feter  fyshed  for  bys  foode,  and  hys  fellowe  Andrewe, 
Some  Uiey  sold  and  some  they  80TH,  and  so  they  liued  both." 
FiMum  of  Pierre  Ploughman^  paiss.  16.  fol.  8 1 .  pag.  2. 

*^  Nero  gouerned  all  the  peoples  that  the  violent  wyne  Notbus 
Aortyth  and  baketh  the  brennydg  sandes  by  bys  dry  heate^tbatb 
t»  aayi  al  the  peoples  in  the  SOUTHE.'' 

Boeeius,  foLdSa  pag«  1.  od.  l. 

Dryden,  whose  yractkal'hiowledge  of-BngUali  was 
(beyond  all  others)  exquisite  and  wonderful^  sajs  in  his 
Dan  Sebastian^  (act  2.  sc.  2.) 

**  tUre  the  warm  planet  ripens  and  eabfiiiier 
Tbe  well-baked  beauties  of  tlie  soUTHfiRtf  olimes." 

I  oMd  not<notiee  tb  yon  that  the  Preneh,  sod,  and  our 
English  word  subs,  &c.  is  the  same  as  Sbdot  Sodiiru 

And  now,  I  suppose,  I  naay  conehide  thesubjeet 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

F. 

I  STILL  wish  for  an  explanation  of  one  word  more ; 
which,  on  account  of  its  extreme  importance,  ought  not 
to  be  omitted.    What  is  truth  ? 

Yon  know,  when  Pilate  had  asked  the  same  question, 
he  went  out,  and  would  not  stay  for  the  answer*.  And 
from  that  time  to  this,  no  answer  has  been  given.  And 
from  that  time  to  this,  mankind  hare  been  wrangling  and 
tearing  each  other  to  pieces  for  the  truth  t,  without 
once  considering  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
-     I     ■  .  ■       ■  .1  ■  ■  ■ — ■ 

*  See  Jobn  18. 38.  ''  What  is  Truth  i  said  jesting  Pilate ;  and 
would  not  stay  for  an  answer.'' — Bacon^s  Euiy$. 

t  [''  C ANONICA,  in  philosophical  history,  an  appellation  giren 
by  Epicurus  to  his  doctrine  of  logic.  It  was  called  Canonica,  as- 
coDsistiAgof  a^few  canons  or  rules  fordirectmgthe  undarstanding 
ID  the  pursuit  and  knowledge  of  truih*  Epicurus's  Canonica  is  repre- 
sented, as  a  very  slight  and  insufficient  .logic  by  several  of  the  an- 
cients, wbo  pat  a  great  value  on  his  ethics  and  physica.  LaertiMi, 
even  assures  us  that  the  Epicureans  rgected  logic  as  a  supecfluous 
science ;  and  Flutarek  complain&  that  Bpicunss  made^an  unskilful: 
«Dd  prepoeterous  use  of  syllogisms.  But  diesecensureaiaeeaa.too 
severe.    Epicurus  was  not  averse  to  the  study  of  logic,  but  even 
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H. 

In  the  gofpd  of  John^  it  is  u  yoo  bave  staled.  Bqt 
in  the  gospel  of  Nicbodemns  (which,  I  doubt  not.  hid 
origindly  its  foil  share  in  the  oonversion  of  the  worid  to 

chrisdanitjr*)  Pilate  awaits  the  answer,  and  has  it 

^  Thoa  sayest  that  I  am  a  kynge,  and  to  that  I  was  home, 
and  for  to  declare  to  the  worlde  that  who  soo  be  of 
TROUTU  wyll  here  my  worde.  Than  sayd  Pylate,  What 
is  TROUTM,  By  thy  worde  there  is  bat  lytell  trouth  in 
the  worlde.  Our  Lorde  sayd  to  Pylate,  Understande 
TROUTH  how  that  it  is  judged  in  erth  of  them  that  dwell 
therin.'' — Nychodemui  GaspeUj  chap.  2. 

F. 
Well,  What  say  you  to  it? 

gave  better  rules  in  this  art  than  those  philosophers  who  aimed  at 
no  glory  but  that  of  logics.  He  only  seems  to  have  rejected  the 
dialects  of  the  Stoics,  as  full  of  vain  subtilties  and  deceits,  and  fitted 
rather  for  parade  and  disputation  than  real  use.  The  stress  rfEpi- 
eurus*s  Canonica  consists  in  his  doctrine  of  the  criteria  of  truth.  All 
questions  in  philosophy  are  either  concerning  words  or  things: 
concerning  things  we  seek  their  truth ;  concerning  words,  their  sig- 
nification :  things  are  either  natural  or  moral ;  and  the  former  are 
either  perceived  by  sense  or  by  the  understandit^.  Hence,  accord- 
ing to  £picurus,  arise  three  criterions  of  truth,  viz.  sense,  antici- 
pation or  prssnotion,  and  passion.  The  great  canon  or  principal 
of  Epicurus's  logic  is,  that  the  senus  are  never  deceived s  and  thm- 
fore  that  every  sensation  or  perception  of  an  appearatice  is  true.** 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  4.  pag.  1 19.] 

*  Nicodemus  was  the  Patron  Apostle  of  our  ancestors  the 
Anglo*Saxons  and  their  immediate  descendants :  his  Gospel  was 
their  favourite  authority :  and  it  was  translated  for  their  use,  both 
into  Anglo-Saxon  and  into  (rid  English ;  wkidi  transLatioos  still 
remain,  and  die  latter  of  them  was  one  amongst  the  first  boob 
printed.     By  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  Anno  1511. 
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H. 

That  the  story  is  better  told  by  John :  for  the  answer 
was  not  worth  the  staying  for.  And  yet  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  perhaps :  for  it  declares  that  *^  truth  is  judged 
in  erth  of  them  that  dwell  therin."  However,  this  word 
will  give  us  no  trouble.  Like  the  other  words,  true  is 
also  a  past  participle  of  the  verb  TKAHAN,  Tpeopan, 
confidere,  To  TTiink,  To  Believe  jfirmfy,  To  be  thoroughly 
persuaded  ofj  To  Trow. 

^'  M arke  it,  Nimcle. 
Haue  more  then  thou  showest, 
Speake  lesse  then  thou  knowest. 
Lend  iesse  then  thou  owest, 
Ride  more  then  thou  goest, 
Leame  more  then  thou  TROWEST/'       Lear^  pag.  £88. 

This  past  participle  was  antiently  written  trew*: 
which  is  the  regular  past  tense  of  trow.  As  the  verbs 
To  Blow,  To  Craw,  To  Grow,  To  Know,  To  Throw,  give 

*  ['^  Thou  minde,  of  yeexes  and  of  obliuion  foe, 
Of  what  80  18,  guardaine  and  steward  TREW.'' 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  Translated  by  R.  C.  pag.  21. 

**  A  bedroll  long  and  TREW  he  reckoneth.''      Ibid.  pag.  22. 

"  Graunt  that  the  heau'ns  thereof  giue  evidence. 
And  as  yourselfe  expound,  so  be  it  TREW.''  Ibid.  pag.  85. 

'^  Leaning  the  charge  of  me,  and  of  the  state 
To  brother,  whom  he  bare  a  loue  so  TREW." 

Ibid.  cant.  4.  st.  40. 

Roberte  Whytinton,  poete  laureate,  in  his  translaUon  of  TuU 
lyt^s  OffyceSf  fyrst  booke,  writes  trewe. 

''  In  kepynge  TREWE  tutche  and  promesse  in  bargaynynge."]  . 
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US  in  the  past  tense,  BkWy  Cretv^  Grew^  Knew^  Tkrem*. 
Of  which  had  the  learned  Dr.  Gil  been  aware,  he  would 
not,  in  his  Logonomia  Anglica,  pag.  64,  have  told  us  that 
TRU,  ratus,  was  "  verbal  e  anomalum  of  I  trou,  reor," 

Of  this  I  need  not  give  you  any  instances ;  because 
the  word  is  perpetually  written  trew,  by  all  our  antient 
authors  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the  time  of  Edward  tbe 
third  to  Edward  the  sixth. 

True,  as  we  now  write  it;  or  trew,  as  it  was  for- 
merly written ;  means  simply  and  merely — ^That  which 
is  TROWED  t-  And,  instead  of  its  being  a  rare  commodity 
upon  earth ;  except  only  in  words,  there  is  nothing  bat 
TRUTH  in  the  world  :};• 

That  every  man,  in  his  communication  with  others, 
should  speak  that  which  he  troweth,  is  of  so  great  im- 
portance to  mankind  ;  that  it  ought  not  to  surprize  us,  if 
we  find  the  most  extravagant  and  exaggerated  praises 
bestowed  upon  truth.  But  truth  supposes  mankind : 
for  whom  and  by  whom  alone  the  word  is  formed,  and  to 
whom  only  it  is  applicable §.     If  no  man,  n?  truth. 

*  [To  Show — Past  participle  shew. 
To  Sow         — — — .        sew* 
To  Draw       drew^ 

f  Mer.  Casaobon  derives  TRUE  from  the  Greek  arpfic^;  and 
«rrpexi|^  from  avfni^,  impavidus. 

%  ["  That  which  is  TRUE  onely  18,  and  the  rest  IS  not  at  all." 
Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.  Todd's  ed.  1805.  pag.  501.] 

^  [''  Ci6  ben  sappiano,  che  la  divina  essenza, 
In  cui  tutti  viviamo,  a  nostre  menu 
Aik  del  VERO  donb  la  conoscenza.'' 
Metoitasio.  La  Morte  di  Colone.  Bd.  Parigi.  loin.  10.  pag.  l67.] 
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There  is  therefore  no  such  thing  as  eternal,  immutable, 
everiattu^  truth  ;  unless  mankind^  such  as  they  are  at 
present^  be  also  eternal,  immutable,  and  everlasting.  Two 
persons  may  contradict  each  other,  and  yet  both  speak 
TRUTH  :  for  the  t&uth  of  one  person  may  be  opposite  to 
the  TRUTH  of  another.  To  speak  truth  may  be  a  vice 
as  well  as  a  tirtue :  for  there  are  many  occasions  "whert 
it  ought  not  to  be  spoken. 

[*^  Sed  incidunt  siepe  temporal  cum  ea  que  mazime  videntur 
digna  ess^  justo  homioe,  eoque  quern  virum  bonum  dicnnusy  oom- 
mutantur,  fiuntque  coDtraria;  ut  non  reddere  depositum,  etiam 
nefarioso  promissum  facere,  quosque  pertinent  ad  veritatem  et  ad 
fidem,  ea  negare  interdum  et  non  servare,  sit  justum.*' 

TuUy's  Offlm.} 

**  Quantunque  il  simular  sia  le  piu  volte 
Ripreso,  e  dia  di  mala  mente  indicj ; 
Si  trova  pur  in  molte  co9e  e  molte. 
Aver  fatti  evident!  beneficj ; 
£  danni|  e  biasmi,  e  morti  aver  gia  tolte : 
Che  non  conversiam  sempre  con  gli  amici 
In  questa^  asaai  piu  oscura  che  serena,  • 
Mortal  vita ;  tatta  d'  invidia  piena.'' 

Orlmndo  R$riasQ,  cant.  4.  at.  1. 

F. 

If  TROWEP  be  the  single  meaning  of  the  term  true,  I 
agree  that  these  and  many  other  consequences  will  fol- 
low :  for  there  can  be  nothing  trowed  ;  unless  there  are 
persons  trowing.  And  men  may  trow  diflferently.  And 
there  are  reasons  enough  in  this  world,  why  every  man 
should  not  always  know  what  erery  olher  man  diinksl 
But  are  the  corresponding  and  the  equivalent  words  i» 
other  languages  resolvable  in  the  same  manner  as  TRusf 
Does  the  Latin  Verum  also  mean  trowed  ? 

2d2 
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H. 

It  means  nothing  else.  Res,  a  thing,  gives  ns  Reorj 
i.  e.  I  am  Thing^ed:  Ve-reor^  I  am  strongly  Tkinged;  for 
Ve  in  Latin  composition  means  VtUde^  i.  e.  VaUde.  And 
Veruniy  i.  e.  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  is  the 
contracted  participle  of  Vereor*.  And  hence  the  distinc- 
tion between  Vereri  and  Mctuere  in  Latin :  *^  Veretur  liber, 
Metuit  servus."    Hence  also  Rcvereor. 

F. 

I  am  Thinged!  Who  ever  used  such  language  before? 
Why,  this  is  worse  than  keor,  which  Quinctilian  (lib.  8. 
cap.  3.)  calls  a  Horrid  word.  /Jeor,  however,  is  a  depo* 
neat,  and  means  I  think. 

H. 

And  do  you  imagine  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
deponent  verb  ;  except  for  the  purpose  of  translation,  or 
of  concealing  our  ignorance  of  the  original  meaning  of 
the  verb  ?  The  doctrine  of  deponents  is  not  for  men,  bat 
for  children;  who,  at  the  beginning,  must  learn  im- 
plicitly, and  not  be  disturbed  or  bewildered  with  a  reason 
for  every  thing :  which  reason  they  would  not  understand, 
even  if  the  teacher  was  always  able  to  give  it  You  do 
not  call  Think  a  deponent.  And  yet  it  is  as  much  a  de- 
ponent as  Reor.  Remember,  where  we  now  say  /  JTiinh, 
the  antient  expression  was — Me  thinkethj  i.  e.  Me 
Thingethy  It  Thingeth  me. 

*  Vossius  doubts  not  that  *^  Vereor  est  a  Fe,  id  est  VaUUf  et 
Beor.^^  But  he  affirms  that  Ferum  is  not  ''  a  Fe  valde,  et  reor; 
quia  F£ra.  animum  maxime  afficiant;  sed  ab  iptiy,  hoc  est,  dicere; 
quia  quod  dicitur,  est ;  quodque  estf  hoc  dicitur ;  ut  hsec  duo  sint 
«vr»oTpffoyr«,  nempe  in  sermone  tali,  qualem  esse  convenit'' — The 
meaning  of  the  verb  £s/,  would  here  have  prevented  his  mistake. 
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^  Where  diall  we  sqourne  till  our  coronation  \ 
Where  it  THINKS  best  unto  your  royall  aelfe." 

Richard  Sd.  pag.  186. 

For  observe,  the  terminating  k  or  g  is  the  only  differ- 
ence (and  that  little  enough)  between  Think  and  Thing. 
[$  not  that  circumstance  worth  some  consideration  here  ? 
Perhaps  you  will  find  that  the  common  vulgar  pronun- 
ciation of  Nothinky  instead  of  Nothings  is  not  so  very  ab- 
surd as  our  contrary  fashion  makes  it  appear. 

Bishop  Hooper  so  wrote  it. 

*'  Mens  yeyes  be  obedient  unto  tlie  Creatour,  that  they  may  se 
OD  THINK,  and  yet  not  another.'^ 

A  Declaracion  of  Christe :  By  lohan  Hoper,  cap.  8. 

.  I"  Da  nacj^e  he  turn  jfdd  bpaeji  he  pttan  mihte,  jrojiSaoVe  aaa 
heof on  nolbe  hme  abepan^  ne  nan  pice  Diej  \e  hij  mihte  beon  onjean 
Eobej  pillan  j?e  ^epophce  ealle  DINC." 

"  Then  bad  he  no  seat  where  he  might  sit,  for  that  no  part  of 
heaven  would  bear  htm,  nor  was  there  any  kingdom  that  might  be 
his  against  the  will  of  God  who  made  all  THINGS." 

Mfric.  de  Veteri  Te$tmumio,  p.  4.] 

But  your  question  has  almost  betrayed  me  unaware 
into  a  subject  prematurely ;  which  will  be  more  in  its 
place,  when,  in  some  future  conversation,  we  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  Verb  ;  and  especially  of  the  Verb  Sub- 
^antive  (as  it  is  called)  To  Be,  Esse,  Eaistere^  Extare, 
&c.  Where  we  must  necessarily  canvass  the  meaning  of 
the  words  Thing,  Essence,  Substance,  Being,  Real,  &c.* 
And  thither  I  desire  to  refer  it. 


•  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Essay,  chap,  xxxii. 
treats  of  True  and  False  ideas :  and  is  much  distressed  throughout 
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It  means  not)  x^  ^^  «?hniAian  of 

i.  e.  I  am  Thir  ^  /:^oAer  possible  meaning 

Ve  in  Latin  '        ^  ^^^^'  ^^^  Johnson,  by  saying 
Verum,  i.  e  ^j;'^-'  ^^  '^"^ ^^" ^""^  ^'*" 

contractci'      ^rfir^':'^^^^^ 
tionbetr      ^''^^ 
Metuif       /^  ^' 

0iit  you  have  not  answered  my  otigiinl 
00  H  ^^0d  the  meanings  of  the  abstract  teuth  : 
^^d^  ^  attempted  to  explain  the  concrete  tbue. 
0^^$l8O  a  participle  ? 


H. 


y^^    Like  JVbrf  A  (which  I  mentioned  before)  it  is  the 
^  person  singular  of  the  Indicative  trow.     It  was 

^  whole  chapter;  because  he  had  not  \a  his  mind  any  determi- 
iiatc  meaning  of  the  word  tru£. 

In  Section  2^  he  says^-^'  Both  ideas  and  words  may  be  said  to 
he  tnio  in  a  mtiapfytieal  sense  of  the  word  truth  ;  as  all  other 
THINGS,  that  any  way  EXIST,  are  said  to  be  true;  i.e.  BEALLT 
tp  BE  aaoh  as  they  exist.** 

In  Section  26,  he  says—"  Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  think  that 
our  idet$,  as  they  are  considered  by  the  mind,  either  in  reference 
to  the  proper  signification  of  their  names,  or  in  reference  to  the 
REALITT  of  THINGS,  may  very  fitly  be  call'd  BIGHT  or  WRONG 
ideas.  But  if  any  one  had  rather  call  them  TRUE  or  FALSE,  'tis 
fit  he  use  a  liberty,  which  every  one  has,  to  call  things  by  those 
names  he  thinks  best.'* 

If  that  excellent  man  had  himself  followed  here  the  advice  which, 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  third  book,  Sect.  16.  he  gave  to  his  dis- 
puting fiiends  concerning  the  word  Liquor :  If  he  had  followed  his 
own  rule,  previously  to  writing  about  TRUE  and  FALSE  ideas; 


^ 
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written  Tnmeth,  Trowthy  Troutky  and  Troth^. 
•.  means — (aliquid,  any  thing,  something)  that  which 
-  TROWETH,  i.  e.  thinketby  or  firmly  believethf. 

F. 
Here  then  is  another  source  of  what  has  been  called 
abstract  terms ;  or  rather  (as  you  say)  another  method  of 
shortening  communication  by  artificial  substantives :  for 

and  had  determined  what  meaning  he  applied  to  TRUE,  BEING, 
THiyc,  REAL,  RIGHT,  WRONG  ;  he  could  not  have  written  the 
above  quoted  sentences:  which  exceedingly  distress  the  reader, 
who  searches  for  a  meaning  v^here  there  is  none  to  be  found. 

•  [*'  For  I,  playing  no^part  of  no  one  side,  but  sitting  downe  as 
indifierent  looker  on,  neither  Imperiall  nor  French^  but  flat  English, 
do  purpose  with  TROTH  to  report  the  matter :  and  seyng  I  shall 
lyye  under  such  a  Prince  as  King  £dward  is,  and  in  such  a  coun- 
trey  as  England  is,  (I  thank  God)  I  shall  have  neither  neede  to 
flatter  the  one  side  for  profite,  nor  cause  to  fear  the  other  side  for 
displeasure.  Therefore  let  my  purpose  of  reportyng  the  TROUTH 
as  much  content  you^  as  the  meane  handlyng  of  the  matter  may  mis- 
like  you/'-^Jl.  Ascham  to  John  Astely,  pag.  6. 

''  Yet  speaking  thus  much  of  TROUTH  as  was  onely  in  the  brest 
of  Monsieur  d'Arras  on  the  Emperour^s  side,  or  in  Baron  Hadeck 
on  Buke  Maurice  side,  with  whom  and  with  on  other  of  his  coun- 
sell  he  onely  conferred  all  bis  purposes  three  yeares  before  he  brake 
out  with  the  Emperor :  But  I  meane  such  a  troth  as  by  confer- 
ence and  common  consent  amongest  all  the  Ambassadores  and 
Agentes  in  this  Court  and  other  witty  and  indifferent  heades  beside 
was  generally  conferred  and  agreed  upon.^^^^Ibid. 

"  That  doubtfuU  of  the  TROTH,  and  in  suspence, 
The  towne  rose  not  in  armes  for  my  defence." 

Godfrey  of  BuUoigne. .  Tramlated  by  R.  C. 
cant.  4.  St.  54.] 

t  If  Mr.  Wcdlaston  had  first  settled  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
he  would  not  have  made  TRUTH  the  basis  of  his  system. 
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in  this  case  one  single  word  stands  for  a  whole  sentence. 
But  is  this  frequently  employed  ? 

H. 

Yes.    Very  frequently.    So,  besides  North  and  Truih^ 
we  have 

Girth— That  which  Girdeth,  Gird'th,  Girth. 

p'  It  would  have  deft  him  to  the  GIRDING  place."— (i.  e.  to 
the  GIRTH  ;  or  place  which  one  Girdetk.) 

Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant  8.  st.  43.] 

Warmth — ^That  which  Warmeth. 

Filth — ^Whatsoever  Fikth;  antiently  used  where  we 
now  say  Defileth.    See  before  foul,  p.  250. 

''  Quhat  hard  mischance  FILIT  so  thy  plesand  bee  ? 
Or  quhy  se  I  thay  fell  woundis  ?  altace.'' 

Douglas^  booke  2.  pag.  46. 

''  Causit  me  behald  myue  owne  childe  slane,  alace. 
And  wyth  hys  biude  FILIT  the  faderis  fiice/' 

Ibid.  pag.  57- 
["  The  come  is  theyrs,  let  other  thresh. 
Their  handes  they  may  not  FILE." 

Shepheards  Calender :  July.] 

Tilth — ^Any  manner  of  operation  which  Tilleth^  i.  e. 
lifteth,  or  tumeth  up,  or  raiseth  the  earth.  See  before 
TILT,  p.  73. 

**  For  he  fonde  of  his  owne  wit 
The  fyrst  crafte  of  plough  TILLYNGE." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  90.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

i.  e.  The  craft,  of  lifting  up  the  earth  with  a  plough. 

Wealth — ^That  which  enricheth;  the  third  person 
singular  of  pelejian,  locupletare,  &c. 
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[''  God  hatheordeyned  man  in  this  wcMe,  as  it  were  theverye 
image  of  hym  selfe^  to  the  intent  that  he,  as  it  were  a  god  in  erdi^ 
shuld  prouide  for  the  WELTHE  of  al  creatures/' 

Bellum  Erasmi :  By  BeriheleU  1^34.  pag.  5,  2. 

'^  There  as  one  is  for  his  ofience  greuously  punished,  it  is  the 
WELTH  Y  wamynge  of  all  other." — Ibid.  pag.  30,  2.] 

Health — ^That  which  Healeth^  or  maketh  one  to  be 
HalCy  or  whole.    See  before  hale,  p.  381. 

Dearth— 'The  third  person  singular  of  the  English 
(from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Depian^  nocere,  laedere)  To 
Dere.  It  means,  some,  or  any,  season,  weather,  or  other 
cause,  which  dereth,  i.  e.  maketh  dear,  hurteth  or  doth 
mischief. 

The  English  verb  To  Dere  was  formerly  in  common 
use. 

*'  No  deuil  shal  you  DERE,  ne  fere  you  in  your  doing.'' 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  8.  fbU  36.  pag.  2. 

^'  Shal  no  deuyl  at  his  deathes  daye  DERE  him  a  mite." 

Ibid.  fol.  37.  pag.  1. 

'*  Shal  neuer  deuil  you  DERE,  ne  death  in  soule  greue." 

Ibid.  pass.  18.  fol.  91.  pag.d. 

^'  No  dynte  shal  him  DERE."    Ibid.  pass.  19*  fol.  97.  pag.  1. 

"  Whan  he  was  proudest  in  his  gere. 
And  thought  nothyng  might  him  DERE." 

Gower,  lib.  1 .  fol.  18.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  As  for  that  tyme  I  dare  well  swere. 
None  other  sorowe  male  me  DERE." 

Ibid.  fol.  23.  pag.  1 .  col.  2. 

"  That  with  his  swerd,  and  with  his  spere. 
He  might  not  the  serpent  DERE." 

Ibid.  lib.  5.  fol.  103.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
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'^  Upoo  a  day  as  he  was  may 

As  though  ther  might  lum  no  tUoge  DSEIE." 

Gaaer,  lib.  6.  foL  135.  pag.ft.  ooLa. 

^  His  good  kybge  so  well  adresseth, 
That  all  his  fo  men  he  represseth : 
So  that  there  maie  no  man  hym  D£R£.'' 

Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol.  l64.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

'^  For  of  koighthode  thordre  wolde. 
That  thei  defende  and  kepe  sbolde 
The  common  right,  and  the  franchise 
Of  holy  churche  in  all  wise : 
So  that  no  wicked  man  it  DERE.'' 

Ibid.  lib.  8.  fol.  19*  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

''  And  ye  shall  both  anon  unto  me  swere 
That  ye  shall  neuer  more  my  countre  DERE 
Ne  make  warre  upon  me  nyght  ne  day." 

Kmfghte$  Tale,  fol.  5.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

**  And  fel  in  speche  of  Telophus  the  king 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  queynte  spere 
For  he  couthe  with  it  heale  and  DERE." 

Sqwerz  Tale,  fol.  25.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

**  For  though  fortune  may  nat  angel  DER£« 
"^    From  hye  degree  yet  fel  he  for  his  synne/* 

Monhea  Tale,  fol.  83.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

^*  No  thynge  shall  DERE  ihem  ne  dysease  them." 

Diuts  and  Pauper^  3d  comm.  cap.  IS. 

'<  The  womans  synne  was  lesse  greuous  than  Adams  ayane  and 
lesse  DERED  mankynde." — Ibid.  6th  comm.  cap.  10. 

Shakespear,  in  the  Tempest,  (act  2.  sc.  1.)  says, 

'<  We  haue  lost  your  son  &c« 
The  fault's  your  owne. 
So  is  the  DEER'ST  oth'  losse." 

Again,  in  Tinum  of  Athens,  (pag.  97.) 

<'  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead :  let  us  retume^ 
And  straine  what  other  meanes  is  left  unto  us 
In  our  DEERE  peril." 
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[^  O  tbou  $weeto  king4aUer»  and  D£Aa£  diuiirce 

Twist  naturall  suime  and  fire."  Timom^  Jiheiu.'] 

And  in  luKus  Casar^  (act  2.  pag.  120.) 

<<  lliat  I  did  loue  thee  Cmat,  O  'tis  true : 
If  Uien  thy  spirit  looke  upon  ub  now. 
Shall  it  not  greeue  thee  D££RSR  then  thy  doath» 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace. 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes?" 

And^  in  Hamlet y 

*'  Would  I  had  met  my  D£AR£8T  foe  in  heauen. 
Ere  I  bad  euer  seene  that  day." 

Johnson  and  Malone,  who  trusted  to  their  Latin  to 
explain  his  English,  for  Deer  and  Deerest,  would  have 
us  read  Dire  and  Direst;  not  knowing^  that  Depe  and 
Depienb  mean  hurt  and  hurting^  mischief  and  mis- 
chievous :  and  that  their  Latin  Diru3  is  from  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  Depe,  which  they  would  expunge*. 

MxRTH — ^That  which  dissipateth,  viz.  care,  sorrow,  me- 
lancholy, &c.  the  third  person  singular  of  the  Indicative 
of  CDypjian.     See  before  morrow,  p.  217. 

*  ''  Martinius,  in  \oce  prttiom$  censet  Angl.  D£AR£  affine  esse 
TO  8i)^y,  diutumum ;  quod  majoris  pretii  sint  ac  pluris  fiant  qu» 
sunt  durabiliora.  Ita  quoque  B.  JDuyr,  pretiosus  derivant  a  Duyr^ 
en,  durare."    Junius. 

'^  D£AR  alludit  6r.  Sripeuo,  consector,  capto,  venor;  quia  qu» 
pretiosa  sunt  omnes  captant.''    Skinner* 

«'  DlRUS^  Dei  ira  natus."    Festus. 

''  DiRUM  est  triste^  infestum  et  quasi  Deorum  ira  missum.'* 
Namnus.  Servius  says  it  is  a  Sabine  word — ^'  Sabini  et  Umbri, 
quae  nos  Mala,'J>inA  appellant." 

Vossius  and  Dacier  will  at  all  events  have  it  from  the  Gredc 
/Unfog ;  K  mutato  in  R. 
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The  Anglo-Saxons  likewise  used  (DojiV,  CDopWe,  Mart, 
i.  e.  Quod  dissipat  (subaud.  V^am ;)  the  third  person  of 
the  same  verb  (D^ppan*,  to  Mar^  &c.  and  having  itself 
the  same  meaning  as  Mirth;  but  a  different  application 
and  subaudition.  Hence,  from  COopSe,  murtuer^  the 
French  Meurtre,  and  the  Latin  Mars. 

Growth.    The  third  person  of  To  Grow. 

Birth.    The  third  person  of  To  Bear.     See  before 
BORN,  p.  79. 

Ruth.    The  third  person  of  To  Rue.    Dp^pian,  mi- 
sereri* 

Sheath.  The  third  person  of  8ceaban,  segregare. 
See  before  Shadej  and  Shedy  p.  383. 

Drougth.    A.-S.  Dpujo^.     It  was  formerly  written 

DRYETH,  DRTTH,  and  DRITH. 

<'  When  ouermuch  beate  or  DRTETH  in  the  matrice  is  cause  of 
the  hynderaunce  of  conception/' 

Byrth  ofMankynde,  (1540)  bokeS.  fol.  83.  pag.  1. 

^*  They  whiche  be  compounde,  are  in  compounde  or  myxte  qua- 
lities :  as  heate  and  moisture,  heate  and  DRTTHE." 

Castel  of  Helth,  (1541)  fol.  3.  pag.  1. 

**  Hot  wynes,  8cc.  be  soyfuU  to  theym  whycbe  be  choleryke,  be- 
cause they  be  in  the  highest  d€{;[ree  of  heate  and  DRTTHE,  aboue 
the  just  temperaunce  of  mannes  body  in  that  complexion." 

Ibid,  boke  2.  cap.  4.  fol.  17.  pag.  2. 

**  Where  great  weerinesse  or  DRiTH  greueth  the  body,  their 
ought  the  dyner  to  be  the  lesse." — Ibid.  Q^.  27.  fol.  41 .  pag.  2. 

^^ 

[♦  "  A  good  man  is  subject,  like  other  mortals  to  all  the  influ- 
ences of  natural  evil ;  his  harvest  is  not  spared  by  fte  temp^t^  nor 
his  cattle  by  the  MURRAIN." 

Adventurer.  Edit.  1797.  vol.  4.  no.  120.  pag;  124.] 
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Drougth  is,  that  which  Dryethj  the  third  person  sin- 
galar  of  the  Indicative  of  Dju^an,  Dpujan,  arescere. 

Dry,  A.-S.  Dpij,  is  the  past  participle  of  the  same 
verb.  As  is  also  drugs,  a  name  common  to  all  Europe, 
and  which  means  Dryed  (subaud.  Herbs,  roots,  plants,  &c.) 
When  we  say,  that  any  thing  is  a  mere  drug  ;  we  mean 
Dryed  up,  worthless. 

Sloth — That  which  Slofweth^  or  maketh  one  Slowj 
the  third  person  of  the  Indicative  of  Slapian.  See  before 
SLOW,  p.  34G. 

["The  Lincolneshire  commanders  informed  our*s  of  the  SLOWTH 
and  uDtoward  carriage  of  Ballard." 

\lAfe  of  Col.  HuichimoHf  pag.  121.] 

Strength — ^That  which  Stringethj  or  maketh  one 
Strongs  A.-S.  ftrpenj.     See  before  strong*. 

Mouth.  (MATQItJf)— That  which  Eateth;  the  third 
person  of  the  Indicative  of  MATQAH,  COetian,  ederef. 
See  before  m£AT. 

Moth — ^The  name  of  an  insect  that  Eateth  or  "  Fretteth 
a  garment"  (ppettan,  vorare).  It  is  the  same  word  as 
Mouthj  differently  written,  pronounced  and  applied. 

Junius  indeed  says,  of  moth — "  tanquam  sit  ex  fw^- 
tngo^i  pravus;  propter  importunam  scelestissimi  insecti 

malitiam."  • 

And  Skinner — "  Hoc  credo,  a  iJi*u6oMfy  uligine  putresco." 

*  Men  Casaubon  derives  STRONG  from  JB^ni^iyjMvo^. 

''  Videri  potest  (says  Junius)  affine  Gr.  Stfayyww  vel  Srpay'- 
yi^,  torqueo,  stnngo.'' 

Skinner  derives  it  from  the  Latin  Strenuus  a  Gr.  Srpuwis,  asper, 
acutus:  he  adds — ^*' AUudit  et  Gr.  ^owwco,  pomvfM,  corroboro.*' 

t  Minshew  and  Junius  derive  MOUTH  from  Mvio^,  sermo. 
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Tooth  (TAnQM^)— That  viiicli  Tuggetk;  ike  Mrd 
person  singular  of  the  Indicative  of  TfMQ^Hy  Teoj^an, 

To  Tug*    [The  Collegers  at  Eton  are  jestingly  called 
Tugmtitton.] 

Faith.  A.-S.  paej^ — That  which  one  corenanteth  or 
engageth.    It  was  formerly  written  faieth. 

''  Sainct  Paule  speaketh  of  them,  where  he  writeth  that  the  fyme 
sboulde  come  when  some  erring  in  the  FAIKTH,  shouMe  protnbite 
manage.''  Dr.  Martin.  OfPri£$ie$unlaitfulIiarui^iS9fClt,t.f.l5. 

*'  The  very  profession  of  FAIETH,  by  the  wbiche  we  fatleiie  on 
the  Father,  the  Sonne,  and  the  Holy  Ghoste,  of  what  writynghaue 
we  this  r* — Ibid.  pag.  20. 

'*  In  sainct  Gregoties  daies,  at  whose  handes  Englande  was 
learned  the  FAIETH  of  Christ" — Ibid*  chap.  8.  pag.  116. 

It  is  the  third  person  singular  of  the  Indicative  of 
Fasjan,  pangere,  p^^ere,  To  Engag€y  To  Covenant,  To 
Contract. 

Smith — One  who  Smiteth,  scil.  with  the  hammer,  Jcc* 

Thus  we  have*  Blacksmtthj  Whitesmith,  Sihersmilh, 
Goldsmith,  Coppersmith,  Anchorsmitk,  &c. 

"  A  softe  pace  he  wente  ouer  the  strete. 
Unto  a  SMYTH  men  callen  Dan  Geraeys, 
That  in  his  forge  SMITETH  plowe  hanoeys. 
He  shart»eth  Shares  and  culters  besyly." 

Myllers  TaU,  fol.  l4.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

This  name  was  given  to  all  who  smote  with  ik%  hammer. 
What  we  now  call  a  carpenter,  was  also  antiently  called 

[*  But  the  Islandic  has  also,  (besides  trawdd,  a  carpenta^ 
Ansa  wUdp  an  architect  &c.)  veftmid,  a  weaver,  and  even  fibct- 
smider,  a  poet.  See  Ihre  v.  Smida.  And  ia  A«-S.  we  have  ^ig- 
pniV,  a  warrior^  belli  fabricator. — Ed.] 
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a  SMITH.  The  French  word  Carpenter  was  not  commonly 
used  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third.  The 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Wicliffe,  proves  to  us  that  at  that  time  smith  and  Car- 
penter  were  synonymous :  and  the  latter  then  newly  in- 
troduced into  the  language. 

''  He  bigan  to  teche  in  a  sinagoge,  and  manye'heeringe  won« 
dridoD  in  bis  tecbing^  seiynge.  Of  whennes  ben  alle  tbese  tbingis 
to  this  man,  and  wbat  is  tbe  wisdom  wbicbe  is  gouun  to  him,  and 
sucbe  vertues  that  ben  maad  by  hise  hondis.  Wber  this  is  not  a 
SMITH,  ether  a  carpentere,  tbe  sone  of  Marie/' 

Mark,  cbap.  6.  ver.  2,  3. 

Stealth — The  manner  by  which  one  stealeth. 

Month — Moon  was  formerly  written  Mone;  and 
MONTH  was  written  moneth.  It  means  the  period  in 
which  that  planet  Moneth,  or  compleateth  its  orbit 

"  And  be  bis  troutb  leyd  to  borowe 
To  come,  and  if  that  he  line  maie, 
Ageine  within  a  MONETH  daie.'' 

Gower,  lib.  4.  fol.  6?.  pag.  1 .  col.  €• 

''  His  wife  unto  the  sea  hym  brought 
With  all  hir  berte,  and  hym  besought. 
That  he  the  tyme  bir  wolde  seyne. 
Whan  that  be  thought  come  ageyne, 
Within,  he  saith,  two  MONETHES  daie." 

Ibid.  lib.  5.  fol.  79*  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

Earth — ^That  which  one  Eretk  or  Earethy  i.  e.  ploiigh- 
eth.  It  is  the  third  person  of  the  Indicative  of  Gpian, 
ararci  To  Ere,  To  Eare,  or  To  Plough. 

**  He  that  EBITH,  owitb  to  SEE  in  hope/' 

1  Corinthie$,  chap.  9.  ver.  10. 
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**  I  haue  an  halfe  acre  to  ERIE  by  the  hygh  waye ; 
Had  I  EBIED  thys  halfe  acre  and  sowed  it  after, 
I  would  wend  wyth  you." 

Vision  ofP*  Ploughman,  fol.  31.  pag.  1. 

'^  The  mans  honde  doth  what  he  maie. 
To  helpe  it  forthi  and  make  it  riche : 
And  for  thy  men  it  delue  and  diche, 
And  ERKN  it  with  strength  of  plough.** 

Gower,  lib.  1.  fol.  26.  pag.  1.  ool.  1. 

''  I  haue,  God  wotte,  a  laige/f  U  to  ERE, 
And  weked  ben  the  oxen  in  the  plowe." 

Kfi^htts  Takp  fol.  1.  pag.  1.  ccL  1. 

**  His  fiue  flokkis  pasturit  to  and  fra. 
Fine  bowis  of  ky  unto  his  hame  reparit. 
And  with  ane  hundreth  plewis  the  land  he  ARIT." 

Douglas,  booke  7.  pag.  2^6. 

'^  Taucht  thame  to  grub  the  wynes,  and  al  the  art 
To  ERE,  and  saw  the  comes,  and  yoik  the  cart." 

nid.  booke  13.  pag.  475. 

''  He  that  ERES  my  land,  spares  my  teame,  and  giues  mee  leaue 
to  inne  the  crop."— ^/&  Well  that  Ends  Well,  pag.  233. 

**  That  power  I  haue,  discharge,  and  let  them  goe 
To  EARE  the  land."  Richard  9,.  pag.  35. 

Instead  of  earth,  Douglas  and  some  other  antient  au- 
thors use  ERD,  i.  e.  Ered,  Er'd — That  which  is  ploughed. 
The  past  participle  of  the  same  verb. 

**  The  nicht  fdlowis,  and  euery  wery  wicht 
Throw  out  the  ERD  has  caucht  anone  richt 
The  sound  plesand  slepe  thame  likit  best" 

Douglas,  booke  4.  pag.  118. 

''  Thare  speris  stikkyng  in  the  ERD  did  stand." 

Ibid*  booke  6.  pag.  187* 
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^  Of  youth  thay  be  accustumed  to  be  skant. 
The  £RD£  with  pleuch  aod  harrowis  to  dant.*' 

Douglas,  booke  9-  pag*  299* 
"  0  thou  FauQuSy  help,  help^  I  the  pray. 
And  thou,  Tellus,  maist  nobill  god  of  £RD*/' 

Ibid,  booke  12.  pag.  440. 

Math — ^A.-S.  CDape^.  The  third  person  singular  of 
the  indicative  of  GPapan,  metere.  To  Mow. 

As  Latter  Math — i.  e.  That  which  one  mowethf  later, 
or  after  the  former  mowing.  ' 

*  Where  we  now  say  EARTH,  the  Germans  use  ERDE  ;  which 
Vossius  derives  from  the  Hebrew.  **  Ab  Hebr»o  est  etiam  6er- 
manicum  ERD.**  From  the  Hebrew  also  he  is  willing  to  derive 
Tdlus.  But  both  erd  and  Tellus  are  of  Northern  origin,  aod 
mean-— 

Erd— That  which  is  Er-ed.       (  ^^•""• 

i  Ar-are. 

Te/f-icf— That  which  is  TilUd.V^'^^^^ 

And  it  is  a  most  erroneous  practice  of  the  Latin  etymologists  to  fly 
to  the  Hebrew  for  whatever  they  cannot  find  in  the  Greek :  for  the 
Romans  were  not  a  mixed  colony  of  Greeks  and  Jews ;  but  of 
Greeks  and  Groths.  As  the  whole  of  the  Latin  languq^e  most 
plainly  evinces. 

[t  Booth — ^i.e.  That  which  one  Botigheth  or  maketh  with 
Bought. 

See  the  bad  derivations  of  BOOTH  by  Junius^  Skinner,  and 
S.  Johnson.  But  it  is  tderably  well  described  by  Johnson :  *'  A 
house  built  of  boards  or  Boughs,  to  be  used  for  a  short  time."  It 
is  better  described  by  Seneca : 

'^  Mihi  crede,  felix  illud  sssculum  ante  architectonus  (uit.  Furcso 
utrimque  suspenses  fiilciebant  casam :  spissatis  ramalibus,  acfronde 
cotigesta  et  in  proclive  disposita,  decursus  imbribus  quamvis  magms 
^at.    Sub  his  tectis  habitavere  securi." 

Seneca,  Episi.  xc.  4ta  edit.  Lipsii^  pag.  575.] 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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**  Loy  now  of  al  sic  fiirour  and  efiere^ 
The  lattir  Meitk  and  terme  is  present  here." 

Douglas,  booke  13.  pag.  454. 

Broth — the  third  person  of  the  indicative  of  Bpipan, 
coquere.  That  which  one  Bjiipe^.  Hence  the  old  En- 
glish saying)  of  a  man  who  has  killed  himself  with  drink- 
ing,— "  He  has  fairly  drunk  up  his  Broth ;" — ^The  Italian 
Brodo  is  the  past  participle  of  the  same  verb.  That  which 
is  Bpipeby  Bpob. 

[Bath. 

'<  For  in  her  streaoiiog  blood  he  did  EMBAY 
His  little  bands."     Faerie  Qifee»e»  book  2.  cant.  I.  at. 40.] 

Wath — i.  e.  where  one  Wadeth^  the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  paban,  To  Wade;  is  used  commonly  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  in  the  North,  for  a  Ford. 

Garth — i.  e.  Girdetk;  is  commonly  used  in  tiie  same 
counties  for  a  yard. 

Fifth  ^  In  the  same  manner  are  formed  the  names  of 
Sixth  l  our  ordinal  numbers,  Fifths  Sisthy  Ninth, 
Ninth  yTenthy  Twentkth^  &c.  i.  e.  That  unit  which 
Tenth  j  Fiv-eth,  Slt-^ihy  Nin-eth,  Ten-eth,  Twenty- 
&c.  J  ethy  &c.  or,  which  maketh  up  the  number 
Five^  SiXy  Niney  TeUy  Twenty^  &c. 

Length  *^  In  the  same  manner  are  formed  our  words 
Breadth  of  admeasurement.  Lengthy  Breadth^  Width, 
Width  \Depthy  Heigth.  Which  are  respectively  the 
Depth  third  persons  singular,  LenjeW,  BpaebeS, 
Heigth  J  J7abe^,  Dipped,  JieapeS,  of  the  indica- 
tives of  Lenjian,  extendere;  Bpasban,  dilatare;  paban, 
procedere ;  Dippan,  submergere ;  J^aspan^  extoUere. 
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It  has  been  remarked  indeed  that  Milton  always  wrote 
Heigth,  as  our  antient  authors  also  did  ;  but  the  word  is 
now  commonly  written  and  spoken  Height;  which  seems 
to  oppose  your  etymology. 

H. 

That  circumstance  does  not  disturb  me  in  the  least :  for 
the  same  thing  has  happened  to  many  other  wards.  But 
this  interferes  not  at  all  with  their  meaning  nor  with  their 
derivation ;  though  it  makes  them  not  quite  so  easily  dis- 
coverable. 

So  it  has  happened  to 

Might;  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  wrote  COae^e^  or 
CDsj^e,  i.  e.  What  one  mayetu — Quantum  potest  aut 
valet  aliquis.  Might  is  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
indicative  of  CDa^an,  posse,  valere. 

"  Meath,  vox  agro  Line,  usitatissima,  ut  ubi  dicimus, 
I  give  thee  the  meath  of  the  buying,  i-  e.  tibi  optionem 
et  plenariam  potestatem  pretii  sen  emptionis  facio." — 
Skinner. 

Light  :  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  wrote  LeohteW, 
Leoh%,  and  Leofat,  i.  e.  quod  illuminat.  It  is  the  third 
person  of  the  indicative  of  Leohtan,  illuminare. 

Sight  :  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  wrote  SiB  and  Si^e, 
i.  e.  that  faculty  which  seeth.  The  third  person  singu 
lar  of  the  indicative  of  Scon,  videre. 

This  change  of  e  for  i  is  nothing  extraordinary :  for, 
is  they  wrote  jrie^  or  yvS  for  Seeth  ;  so  they  wrote  jrie  for 

2  e2 
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Se€j  and  j-iene  for  Seen.    And  Gower  and  Chaucer  wrote 

SIGH  for  SAW. 

*^  And  tho  me  thought  that  I  SIOHE 
A  great  stone  from  an  hille  on  highe 
Fell  downe  of  sodeine  auenture.'^ 

Gower.  Prol.  fol.  4.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  He  tometh  him  all  sodenly 
And  savDe  a  ladie  liue  him  by 
Of  etghtene  wynter  age, 
Whiche  was  the  fiedrest  of  visage 
That  euer  in  all  this  worlde  he  SIOUB/' 

Ibid.  lib.  1.  fol.  17.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Ful  fayre  was  Myrthe^  ful  longe  and  high 
A  fayrer  man  I  neuer  SYOH." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  123.  pag.  2.  col.  £. 

Weight — A.-S.  paeje^.  The  third  person  singular 
of  the  indicative  of  Paejan,  To  Weigh. — ^The  weight  of 
any  thing,  is — ^That  which  it  Weigheth. 

Wright:  i.e.  One  ihstWorketh.  The  third  person 
of  the  indicative  of  p^pcan,  operari.  As  Shipwright^ 
Cartwrightf  Wainwrightj  Wheelwright :  One  that  worketli 
at  Ships,  Carts,  Waggons,  Wheels. 

[^^  8e  elmihn^a  8cippenb  je  jpucelode  hme  jylf  ne  J'ujih  )a  nuccbi 
peojic  \^  he  jepORDXe  ec  jrjiumaii." 

<'  The  almighty  Shaper  manifested  himself  through  the  great 
work  that  he  WROUGHT  at  the  beginning." 

s  JElfric.  de  Feteri  Testamento,  p.  2. 

"  Foi«aiii  fe  hit  yf  ypiSe  jwhc  f  ]ia  jepORbTAN  jeSCeAFTA 
yam  ne  been  jehippime  >e  hi  jeSCGOP  an^)  ^e^ORDTG.  N«j  }toj 
populb  et  pjiuman,  ac  hije  F0Rt)T6  Cob  jilf." 

<<  For  very  disorderly  it  were  that  thing  created  should  be  dis- 
obedient unto  the  Creator  thereof.  This  world  was  not  at  first, 
but  God  himself  made  it." — Ibid."] 
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R  and  h^  the  canine  and  the  aspirate^  are  the  two  let-> 
ters  of  the  alphabet  more  subject  to  transposition  than  any 
other.  So  work— aliquid  operatum — ^which  we  retain  as 
our  substantivCi  is  the  regular  past  tense  of  Pyjican; 
which,  by  the  addition  of  the  participial  termination  ed, 
became  worked,  work'd,  workt.  This  our  ancestors, 
by  substituting  h  for  k  or  c,  wrote  ]7opht,  and  by  trans- 
position Ppoht;  which  we  now  write  wrought,  and  re- 
tain both  as  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  Pypcan, 
ToWark. 

For  pipceS,  our  ancestors  wrote  J7y^pht;  and,  by  a 
transposition  similar  to  the  foregoing,  ppyht;  which 
with  us  becomes  wright. 

These  words,  and  such  as  these,  are  not  difficult  to 
discover.  Because  the  terminating  ht,  instead  of  th, 
leads  to  suspicion  and  detection.  But  there  are  many 
others,  such  as  blow,  harm,  ale,  knave,  room*,  &c. 
which  are  not  so  readily  suspected  as  those  I  have  before 

*  ROOMTH  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Rym^e),  the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  Ryman,  is  the  favourite  terai  of  Dray  too. 

''When  wrathful  heauen  the  clouds  so  lib'rally  bestow'd 
The  seas  (then  wanting  ROOMTH  to  lay  their  boistVous  load) 
Upon  the  Belgian  marsh  their  pampered  stomachs  cast." 

Poly-olbion,  song  5. 

"  But  Rydoli,  young*st  and  least,  and  for  the  others  pride 
Not  finding  fitting  ROOMTH  upon  the  rising  side. 
Alone  unto  the  West  direcdy  takes  her  way."     Ibid,  song  C. 

"  Whose  most  renowned  acts  shall  sounded  be  as  long 
As  Britain^s  name  is  known ;  which  spred  themselves  so  wide 
As  scarcely  hath  for  fame  left  any  ROOMTH  beside." 

Ibid,  song  8. 

"  Nor  let  the  spacious  mound  of  that  great  Mercian  king 
(Into  a  lesser  ROOMTH  thy  burliness  to  bring) 
Include  thee."  Ibid,  song  8. 
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tnentioned :  because,  in  our  modern  English,  we  have 
totally  cast  off  all  the  letters  of  the  discriminating  ter- 
mination of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  indicative  of 
those  verbs. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,^  in  his  History  of  the  Worlds  instead 
of  BLOW,  uses  BLOWTH  (the  third  person  singular  of  the 
indicative  of  Blopan,  florere)  as  the  common  expression  of 
his  day. 

<'  This  first  age  after  the  flood  was,  by  ancient  historians,  called 
Golden.  Ambition  and  covetousness  being  as  Uttea  but  green  and 
newiy  grown  up ;  the  seeds  and  efiects  whereof  were  as  yet  but 
potential,  and  in  the  BLOWTH  and  bud." 

Part  1.  book  1.  chap.  9-  sect  3.  pag.  107.  edit  1677. 

*'  This  princess  having  beheld  the  child ;  his  form  and  beauty, 
though  but  yet  in  the  blowth,  so  pierced  lier  corapasanxi,  as  she 
did  not  only  preserve  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  fostered ;  but  conh 
manded  that  it  should  be  esteemed  as  her  own." 

Part  1.  book  2.  chap.  3.  sect  3.  pag.  148. 

Harm.  Our  modem  word  harm  was  in  the  An^o- 
Saxon  Ypm%  or  Iepm%y  i.  e.  Whatsoever  Harmtth  or 
Hurteth :  the  third  person  singular  of  the  indicative  of 
ypman,  or  lepman^  Isedere. 

[«  Di  ahybe  op  heopa  YRCDDG."— ^(^Hc.  de  Veteri  Testawado, 
p.  12.     See  above,  in  p.  5S,'\ 

'^  Kanutus,  yet  that  hopes  to  win  what  he  did  lose» 
Provokes  him  still  to  fight :   and  falling  back  where  diey 
Might  field-ROOMTH  find  at  large  their  ensigns  to  display/ 
Together  flew  again."  Poly-olbum,  song  12- 

^'  Besides  I  dare  thus  boast,  that  I  as  far  am  known 
As  any  of  them  all,  the  South  their  names  doth  sound ; 
The  spacious  North  doth  me ;  that  there  is  scarcely  found 
A  ROOMTH  for  any  else,  it  is  so  fiU'd  with  mine." 

Ibid.  song.  26. 
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AhEy  was  in  die  Anglo-Saxon  SIo^,  i,  e.  Quod  accen- 
dit,  inflammat:  the  third  person  singular  of  the  indicative 
of  ^lan,  accendere,  inflammare. 

Skinner  was  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
though  he  knew  not  how  it  was  derived.  He  says  of 
ALE — "Posset  et  non  absurde  deduci  ab  A.-S.  ^an^ 
accendere,  inflammare :  Quia  so.  ubi  generosior  est  (guor 
lis  mqjaribus  nostris  in  usu  fml)  spiritus  et  sanguiuem 
copioso  semper,  seepe  nimio,  calore  perfundit." 

[Crew    ")  ne^paepjIie-jiaBpub, — Raspub, /2o2/t.  Dutch, 
Crowd  J  i2o<  and  Rotting.    A.-S.  Epeab  and  Epu^. 
Eepaepub  paeSa. — R.  7.  Cot  13.    "Mixta,  sive  undique 
collecta,  acies.''— iye. 

"  They  saw  before  tbero,  fiar  as  they  could  vew, 
Full  many  people  gathered  in  a  CBEW.'' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  caat.  2.  st.  29*] 

Knave  (A.-S.  Enapa)  was  probably  Napa^,  i.  e.  Ne- 
hapa%,  Genapa^ ;  qui  nihil  habet :  the  third  person  sin* 
gular  of  Nabban,  i.  e.  Ne-haban.  So  Cenaep,  Denaepb, 
Naepij,  Nasp^a,  are  in  the  Anglo-Saxon/mendicus,  egens. 
In  the  same  manner  Nequam  is  held  by  the  Latin  ety- 
mologists to  mean  Ne-quicquanij  i.  e.  One  who  hath 
nothing ;  neither  goods  nor  good  qualities.  For — "  JVe- 
quam  servum,  non  malum^  sed  inutilem  significat*'  Or, 
according  to  Festus — ^'  Qui  ne  tanti  quidem  est,  quam 
quod  habetur  minimi." 

Of  the  same  sort  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  likewise  many 
other  abstract  terms  (as  they  are  called)  from  others  of 
their  verbs :  of  which  we  have  not  in  our  modern  lan- 
guage any  trace  left.     Such  as  Iipy^,  the  third  person 
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singular  of  the  indicative  of  Gjietan :  DujuV,  ike  third 
person  singular  of  the  indicative  of  Du^an^  &c. 

Chaucer  indeed  has  used  gryth. 

''  Christ  said :  Qui  gladio  percutit, 
Wjth  swerde  shall  dye. 
He  bad  bis  priestes  peace  and  GRYTH/' 

Plowmans  Tale,  fol.  94.  pag  1.  col.  £, 

And  from  Duju^  we  have  Doughty  still  remaining  in 
the  language*. 

But  I  think  I  need  proceed  no  further  in  this  courae: 
and  that  I  have  already  said  enough,  perhaps  too  mucli, 
to  shew  what  sort  of  operation  that  is,  which  has  been 
termed  Abstractiok. 


•  [t}yo%,  DocumeDtum,  liesio^oppressioD;  third  person  ringwhr 
of  'Dynan,  opprimere. 

l>vXe,  past  participle  of  l3yVian. 

<^Se  Cbaibea  cininc  com  ]^a  to  hij  eapbe  mib  J^ejie  DUDG  aab 
^pe  hepe  lap e.** — MIfric.  de  Feteri  Testamento,  p.  16.] 

[To  these  may  also  be  added,  FixoV  and  fixno^e,  baataV  and 
huntnoSe,  tejrtneV,  haeftno^e,  DepjaV,  ^ZS^^9  CeopiV. 

"  Ic  pille  jan  on  pxoV."     "  I  will  go  a-fishiog.'' — John  21.3. 

w  On  haepnie^  fKj**    "  Was  in  custody." — Chron.  Sax.  1 101. 

'*  Utapapen  on  hepjaS."    **  Gone  out  a-plunderiog/' — lb.  an.  894. 

Ed.] 


EHEA  nXEPOENTA, 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF   ADJECTIVES. 

F. 

1 OU  imagine  then  that  you  have  thus  set  aside  the 
doctrine  of  Abstraction. 

Will  it  be  unreasonable  to  ask  you^  What  are  these 
Adjectives  and  Participles  by  which  you  think  you  have 
atchieved  this  feat  ?  And  first,  What  is  an  Adjective  ?  I 
dare  not  call  it  Noun  Adjective:  for  Dr.  Lowth  tells  us, 
pag.  41,  "  Adjectives  are  very  improperly  called  NounSj 
for  they  are  not  the  names  of  things/" 

And  Mr.  Harris  {Hermes^  book  1.  chap.  10.)  says — 
"Grammarians  have  been  led  into  that  strange  absurdity 
*of  ranging  Adjectives  with  Nouns,  and  separating  them 
from  Verbs ;  though  they  are  homogeneous  with  respect 
to  Verbs,  as  both  sorts  denote  Attributes :  they  are  hete- 
rogeneous with  respect  to  Nouns,  as  never  properly  de- 
noting Substances."" 

You  see,  Harris  and  Lowth  concur,  that  Adjectives  are 
not  the  names  of  things ;  that  they  never  properly  denote 
substances.  But  they  differ  in  their  consequent  arrange- 
ment. Lowth  appoints  the  Adjective  to  a  separate  station 
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by  itself  amongst  the  parts  of  speech ;  and  yet  expels  the 
Participle  from  amongst  them,  though  it  had  long  figured 
there :  whilst  Harris  classes  Verbs,  Participles,  and  Ad- 
jectives together  under  one  bead,  viz.  Attributives^. 

H. 
These  gentlemen  di£fer  widely  from  some  of  their 
ablest  predecessors.   Scaliger,  Wilkins,  Wallis,  Sanctius, 
Scioppius,  and  Vossius,  considerable  and  justly  respected 
names,  tell  us  far  otherwise. 

Scaliger,  lib.  4.  cap.  91.  "  Nihil  differt  concretum  ab 
abstractor  nisi  modo  significationis,  non  significatione." 

Wilkins,  Part  1.  chap.  3.  sect.  8.  "  The  true  genuine 
sense  of  a  Noun  Adjective  will  be  fixed  to  consist  in  this ; 
that  it  imports  this  general  notion,  o{  pertaining  tor 

Wallis,  pag.  92.  "  Adjectivum  respectivum  est  nihil 
aliud  quam  ipsa  vox  substantive,  adjective  posita." 

Pi^.  127.  '*  Qnodlibet  substantivum  adjective  posi* 
tum  degenerat  in  adjectivum." 

Pag.  129.  "  Ex  substantivis  fiunt  Adjectiva  copis, 
addita  terminatione  y  &c. 

Sanctius, — ^— 

*  Harris  should  have  called  them  dther  AttribtUes  or  Attn- 
butables.  But  haviDg  terminated  the  names  of  his  three  otber 
classes  (Substantivcp  Definitive,  Connective)  in  Ive,  he  judged  it 
more  regular  to  terminate  the  title  of  this  class  also  in  Ive:  having 
no  notion  whatever  that  all  common  terminations  have  a  meaning; 
and  probably  supposing  them  to  be  (as  the  etymologists  ignorantl; 
term  them)  mere  protractiones  vocum :  as  if  words  were  wirt- 
dramff  and  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  Taste  in  the  writer,  to  use 
indifferently  ddier  one  termination  or  another  at  his  pieasiue. 
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F. 

I  beg  you  to  proceed  no  further  with  your  authorities. 
Can  you  suppose  that  Harris  and  Lowth  were  unac- 
quainted with  them :  or  that  they  had  not  read  much 
more  than  all  which  you  can  produce  upon  the  subject, 
or  probably  have  ever  seen  ? 

H. 

I  doubt  it  not  in  the  least  Bat  the  health  of  the  mind, 
as  of  the  body,  depends  more  upon  the  digestion  than  the 
swallow.  Away  then  with  authorities  :  and  let  us  con- 
sider their  reasons.  They  have  given  us  but  one ;  and 
that  one,  depending  merely  upon  their  own  unfounded 
assertion,  viz.  That  Adjectives  are  not  the  names  of 
things.     Let  us  try  that. 

I  think  you  will  not  deny  that  Gold  and  Brass  and 
Silkf  is  each  of  them  the  name  of  a  thing,  and  denotes  a 
substance.  If  then  I  say-— a  Gold-tixigy  a  Brass-tube,  a 
jSSf/A:-string :  Here  are  the  Substantives  adjective  posita^ 
yet  names  of  things,  and  denoting  substantive* 

If  again  I  say — a  Golden  ring,  a  Brazen  tube,  a  l&tken 
string ;  do  Gold  and  Brass  and  SiUc,  cease  to  be  the 
names  of  things,  and  cease  to  denote  substantives ;  be- 
cause, instead  of  coupling  them  with  ring,  tube  and  string 
by  a  hyphen  thus  - ,  I  couple  them  to  the  same  words  by 
adding  the  termination  en  to  each  of  them  ?  Do  not  the 
Adjectives  (which  I  have  made  such  by  the  added  ter- 
mination) Golden,  Brazen,  Silken,  (uttered  by  themselves) 
convey  to  the  hearer's  mind  and  denote  the  same  things 
as  Gold,  Brass,  and  Silk  ?  Surely  the  termination  en  takes 
nothing  away  from  the  substantives  Gold,  Brass,  and 
SUk^^to  which  it  is  united  as  a  termination  :  and  as  surely 
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it  add*  notluQg  to  their  signification,  but  this  single  cir- 
cumstance,  viz.  that  Goldj  Brass  and  Silky  are  designated, 
by  this  termination  en,  to  be  joined  to  some  other  sub- 
stantive. And  we  shall  find  hereafter  that  en  and  the 
equivalent  adjective  terminations  ed  and  ig  (our  modern  y) 
convey  all  three,  by  their  own  intrinsic  meaning,  tbat 
designation  and  nothing  else ;  for  they  mean  Give^  Add, 
Join.  And  this  single  added  circumstance  of  ^^  pertaining 
tOy^  IS  (as  Wilkins  truly  tells  us)  the  only  difference  be- 
tween a  substantive  and  an  adjective ;  between  GoldvxA 
Gokkn,  &c. 

So  the  Adjectives  Wooden  and  Woolen  convey  precisely 
the  same  ideas,  are  the  names  of  the  same  thiugs,  denote 
the  same  substances ;  as  the  substantives  Wood  and  Wool: 
and  the  terminating  en  only  puts  them  in  a  condition  to 
be  joined  to  some  other  substantives ;  or  rather,  gives  us 
notice  to  expect  some  other  substantives  to  which  tbey 
are  to  be  joined.  And  this  is  the  whole  mystery  of  simple 
Adjectives.  (We  speak  not  here  of  compouads,/^/,  ouSf 
ly,  &c.) 

An  Adjective  is  die  name  of  a  thing  which  is  directed 
to  be  joined  to  some  other  name  of  a  thing.  And  the  sub- 
stantive and  adjective  so  joined,  are  frequently  convert- 
ible, without  the  smallest  change  of  meaning :  as  we  may 
8ay<^-a  perverse  nature,  or,  a  natural  perversity. 

F. 
Mr.  Harris  is  short  enough  upon  this  subject;  but  you 
are  shorter.  He  declares  it  "  no  way  di^culf*  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  a  Participle :  and  "  easy^  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  an  Adjective.  But  to  get  at  them  you 
must,  according  to  him,  travel  to  them  through  the  Verb. 
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He  says,  (pag,  184.) — ^^  The  nature  of  Verbs  being  un- 
derstood, that  of  Participles  is  no  way  difficult.  Every 
complete  Verb  is  expressive  of  an  Attribute;  of  Time; 
and  of  an  Assertion.  Now  if  we  take  away  the  Assertion^ 
and  thus  destroy  the  Verbj  there  will  remain  the  Attribute^ 
and  tjie  Time,  which  make  the  essence  oi  lSlie  Participle. 
Thus  take  away  the  Assertion  from  the  Verb  Tp3t(pu,  Writeth, 
and  there  remains  the  Participle  Tga^AfVy  Writing;  which 
(without  the  Assertion)  denotes  the  same  Attribute^  and 
the  same  Time.'' 

Again,  (pag.  186.) — "  The  nature  of  Verbs  and  Parti- 
ciples being  understood,  that  of  Adjectives  becomes  easy. 
A  Verb  implies  both  an  Attribute,  and  Time,  and  an  As- 
sertion. A  Participle  implies  only  an  Attribute  and  Jtme. 
And  an  Adjective  only  implies  an  Attribute.'' 

H. 

Harris's  method  of  understanding  easily  the  nature  of 
Participles  and  Adjectives,  resembles  very  much  that  of 
the  Wag  who  undertook  to  teach  the  sons  of  Crispin  how 
to  make  a  shoe  and  a  slipper  easily  in  a  minute.  But  he 
was  more  successful  than  Harris  :  for  he  had  something 
to  cut  away,  the  boot  Whereas  Harris  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  so  served.  For  the  Verb  does  not  denote 
any  Time;  nor  does  it  imply  any  Assertion.  No  single 
word  can.  Till  one  single  thing  can  be  found  to  be  a 
couple,  one  single  word  cannot  make  an  Ad-sertion  or  an 
Ad^rmation :  for  there  i%  joining  in  that  operation ;  and 
there  can  be  no  junction  of  one  thing. 

F. 
Is  not  the  Latin  Ibo  an  assertion? 
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Yes  indeed  is  it,  and  in  three  letters.  But  those  three 
letters  contain  three  words ;  two  Verbs  and  a  Pronoun. 

All  those  common  terminations^  in  any  language,  of 
which  all  Nouns  or  Verbs  in  that  language  equally  par- 
take (under  the  notion  of  declension  or  coi^ugation)  are 
themselves  separate  words  with  distinct  meanings :  which 
are  therefore  added  to  the  different  nouns  or  verbs,  be- 
cause those  additional  meanings  are  intended  to  be  added 
occasionally  to  all  those  nouns  or  verbs.  These  termina- 
tions are  all  explicable,  and  ought  all  to  be  explained ; 
or  there  will  be  no  end  of  such  fantastical  writers  as  this 
Mr.  Harris,  who  takes  fbstian  for  philosophy. 

In  the  Greek  verb  I-€mm  (from  the  antient  £«  or  the 
modem  Eip :)  in  the  Latin  verb  Lre;  and  in  the  English 
verb  To-Hkj  or  to  Jffi,  (A.-S.  bi^an ;)  the  Infinitive  ter- 
minations i¥ou  and  re  make  no  more  part  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  verbs,  than  the  Infinitive  prefix  To  maJtes  a  part  of 
the  English  verb  Hie  or  Hi.  The  pure  and  simple  verbs, 
without  any  suffix  or  prefix,  are  in  the  Greek  I  (or  £/)  in 
the  Latin  I ;  and  in  the  English  Hie  or  Hi.  These  verbs, 
you  see,  are  the  same,  with  the  same  meaning,  in  the 
three  languages ;  and  differ  only  by  our  aspirate. 

In  the  Greek  ^K-oiacu  or  (as  antiently)  /Sou^-s^  or  ^X«, 
/SovX  only  is  the  verb ;  and  o/xoei,  or  iat,  is  a  coounon  re- 
moveable  suffix,  with  a  separate  meaning  of  its  own.  So 
in  the  Latin  VolrOy  Vol  is  die  verb ;  and  o  a  common  re- 
moveable  suffix,  with  a  separate  meaning.  And  the  mean- 
ing of  Eu  in  the  one,  and  O  in  the  other,  I  take  to  be  Etv, 
Ego:  for  I  perfectly  concur  with  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe, 
and  others,  that  the  personal  pronouns  are  contained  in 
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the  Greek  and  Latin  terminations  of  the  three  persons  of 
their  verbs*  Our  old  English  Ich  or  Ig  (which  we  now 
pronoonce  I)  is  not  far  removed  from  Ego. 

Where  we  now  use  Willy  our  old  English  verb  was 
Wol;  which  is  the  pure  verb  without  prefix  or  suffix. 

Thus  then  will  this  Assertion  Iko  stand  in  the  three 
langtiages :  inverting  only  our  common  order  of  speech, 
-^Ich  W(d  Hie  or  Hiy  to  suit  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin ; 


English     .     . 

.    .    Hi    Wol    Ich 

Latin    .     .     , 

.    .     I       Vol     0 

Greek       .     , 

>     .     I        Bovk   eat. 

They  who  have  noticed  that  wh«re  we  employ  a  w, 
the  Latin  employs  a  v ;  and  where  the  Latin  employs  a 
V;  the  Greek  uses  a  |3  (as  Axfislj  Bsffr&rtuvogj  Sec);  will 
see  at  once,  that  Wol^  Vol,  Boul,  are  one  and  the  same 
word.  And  the  progress  to  3o  is  not  very  circuitous  nor 
unnatural.  It  is  3oulf  IboUy  Ibo.  The  termination  Bo 
(for  Bot;Xs«)  may  therefore  well  be  applied  to  denote  the 
future  time  of  the  Latin  verbs ;  since  its  meaning  is  / 
Wall  (or  Wilt).  So  it  is,  Amaboul^  Amabou,  Amabo,  Sec* 

*  When  Varchi  undertook  to  shew  that  the  Italian  language 
had  more  Tenses  than  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  Castelvetro  objected 
that  the  Italian  had  no  Future  Tenae,  as  the  Latin  bad. — **  Con^ 
ciossiacosach^  la  lingua  nostra  manchi  d'  un  Tempo  principale,  cio 
^  del  fiituro,  ncA  potendo  significare  con  una  voce  simplice :  ma 
convenenA)  che  lo  significhi  con  una  composta  ;  cio  h  con  lo  'nfi- 
nito  del  verbo  e  col  presente  del  verbo  Ho:  come  Amare  Ho, 
Atnare  Hoi,  Amare  Ha,"  8cc. 

Castelvetro  accounts  very  properly  for  the  Italian  future  Tense 
^merd,  Amerai,  Amera,  (and  so  he  might  for  Sard,  8cc.  i,  e.  Es- 
sere  ho,  &c>    But  it  seems  to  me  extraordinary  that  he  should 
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Bat  let  us,  if  ]rou  please,  confine  ourselves  at  present 
to  Mr.  Harris.  He  says — '^  Take  away  the  Assertion  from 
the  verb  Ffa^,  Wrketh,  and  there  remains  the  P4irticipk 
Fgci^,  Writing.'' — ^This  is  too  clumsy  to  deserve  the  name 
of  legerdemain.  Take  away  si  and  eth  from  Fgapii  and 
Writeth,  and  there  remain  only  Fgu^  and  Writ :  which 
are  indeed  the  pure  verbs :  and  a  man  must  be  perfectly 
blind  not  to  see  that  they  are  all  which  remain,  until 
Harris  whips  in  the  other  terminations  m  and  ing.  But 
let  us  wilfully  shut  our  eyes,  and  pass  over  this  clumsy 
trick  of  his :  how  will  he  now  destroy  the  Partidpky  as 
he  before  destroyed  the  Verb;  and  so  get  on  to  his  Adjec- 
tive ?  He  cannot  He  does  not  even  attempt  it  Nor 
can  he  ever  arrive  at  an  A^ective  through  a  Verb. 

In  Ffo^  and  Writ  there  is  neither  Assertion  nor  Time, 
And  if  there  had  been,  as  Harris  supposed,  an  Assertion 
implied  by  those  words ;  it  must,  by  his  own  doctrine^ 
have  been  implied  by  the  terminations  u  and  eth :  for  by 
removing  u  and  eth^  he  says,  he  takes  away  the  Asserlm 
and  thereby  destroys  the  Verb. 

have  supposed  it  possible  that  the  Latin,  or  any  other  language, 
could,  by  the  simple  verb  alone,  signify  the  additional  circumstances 
of  Marnier,  Time,  8cc.  without  additional  sounds  or  words  to  sig« 
nify  the  added  circumstances :  and  that  he  should  ima^ne  that  the 
distinguishing  terminations  in  any  language  were  not  also  added 
words ;  but  that  they  sprouted  out  from  the  verb  as  from  their 
parent  stock.  If  it  were  so,  how  would  he  account  for  the  very 
diflferent  fruit  borne  by  the  same  plant,  in  the  same  soil,  at  diftreot 
times?  Antiently  the  Romans  said  Audi-bo :  then  Audi-^an:  now 
Vdir*d,  i.  e. 

Audi(re)  Volo    ....    I  will  to  hear. 
Audi(re)  Amo    ....    I  desire  to  hear. 
Udir(e)    Ho      ....    I  havt  to  hear. 
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Again,  If  in  Ffaipwv  and  Writing  there  had  been  any 
denotation  of  Time;  it  must  have  been  in  the  terminations 
AH'  and  ing.  By  the  taking  away  of  which  terminations, 
he  would,  if  he  could  (by  following  his  former  process) 
have  destroyed  the  Participle  and  arrived  at  an  Adjective^ 
without  any  denotation  of  Time.  But  here  his  process 
failed  him :  and  he  has  given  us  no  Adjective,  by  destroy- 
ing  the  Participks  T^c^v  and  Writing. 

F. 

Though  there  can  be  no  Assertion  without  a  verb  ;  I 
am  not,  with  Mr.  Harris,  ready  to  contend  that  there  can 
be  an  Assertion  by  the  Verb  alone.  But  I  have  always 
hitherto  believed,  and  still  continue  to  believe,  that  Time 
is  denoted  both  by  Verbs  and  Participles. 

H. 

If  you  are  satisfied  concerning  the  Adjective,  I  will 
willingly  proceed  with  you  to  an  examination  of  the  latter 
point.  If  not,  continue  in  your  present  belief;  that  we 
may  not  confound  our  subjects. 

F. 

You  have  always  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  Richard 
Johnson :  and,  in  what  you  condemn,  Lowth  has  only 
followed  his  directions. 

K.  Johnson  says—''  It  had  been  better  in  the  enume- 
ration of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  to  have  made  the  Substan- 
tive and  the  Adjective  two  distinct  parts  of  speech  :  and 
to  have  comprehended  the  Participle  under  the  Adjective. 
For  the  Substantive  and  the  Adjective  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech."  And  again, — "  The  question  is, 
whether  the  Adjective  be  a  Noun^  or  Name  of  a  thing  ; 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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that  is,  whether  it  be  equally  so  with  the  SubstantiTe. 
Now  I  suppose  nobody  will  say  the  AdjeetiTe  is  equally 
or  as  much  the  Name  of  a  thingy  as  the  Substantive.  The 
Substantive  represents  All  that  is  essential  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing ;  as  Himoj  or  Man^  represents  Animdl  ra- 
tumale^  or  A  rational  living  creature.  But  BamiSy  Good, 
represents  only  an  accidental  quality;  which,  tbough  mo- 
rally necessary  is  not  naturally  so,  but  merely  accidentai^ 
So  that  though  a  Man  may  be  called  Good:  and  there- 
fore Goody  in  some  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  his  name; 
yet  it  is  not  equally  or  as  much  his  name,  as  Man.  This 
last  representing  all  that  is  essential  to  his  nature ;  the 
other  only  what  is  accidental.^ 

Ben  Jonson,  whom  you  likewise  esteem,  folk>wed 
the  opinion  of  Frischlinus  ;  that  the  distinction  between 
substantive  and  adjective  arises  from  the  latter's  being 
common  to  three  genders. — *'  For  a  substantive  is  a  Noun 
of  one  only  gender,  or  (at  the  most)  of  two.  And  an 
Adjective  is  a  Noun  of  three  genders,  being  always  in- 
finite." 

And  some  Grammarians  have  said  that  an  Adjective 
only  connotes,  and  means  nothing  by  itself. 

"  Nel  modo  che  YAccidente  s'appoggia  alia  Sustanza,  ' 
VAggiuntivo  s'appoggia  al  Sustantivo'' — "  E  come  YAc- 
cidente non  puo  star  senza  la  Sustanza,  cosi  (gli  Aggiun-  \ 
tivi)  non  possono  star  nell'orazione  senza  un  Sustantivo: 
e  standovi,  non  vi  starebbon  a  proposito;  perchd  non 
significherebbon  Niente'' — BuonmatteL 

H. 

The  opinion  of  Frischlinus  is  sufficiently  confuted  by 
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V08S11M*.  Afid}  notwitibdtatidiiig  R.  Johnson's  confideM 
assertion  that  nobody  would  say  so,  I  maintain  that  the 
Adjective  is  equally  and  altogether  as  much  the  Name  of 
a  Things  as  the  Noun  substantive.  And  so  say  I  of  all 
words  whatever.  For  that  is  not  a  word  which  is  not  the 
name  of  a  thing.  Every  word,  being  a  sound  significant, 
must  be  a  sign;  dnd,  if  a  sign,  the  Name,  of  a  Thing. 
But  a  NcfUn  substantive  is  the  Name  of  a  thing-*^and 
nothing  more.  And  indeed  so  says  Vossrius*— "  Nee  rcc- 
tius  Sttbsfantivum  definilnr^^Quod  aliquid  per  se  ^igni* 
ficat. — Nam  omnis  vox  ex  instituto  signij/lcanSy  aliqttid 
significat  per  se.'*—De  Analog,  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 

I  mean  not  to  wiUidraw  any  portion  of  the  respect 
which  I  have  always  declared  for  R.  Johnson,  B.  Jonr 
son,  or  Btionmattei.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  I  should 
be  compelled  Ji^rare  in  verba  upon  every  thing  they  have 
advanced.  They  were  Grammarians,  not  Philosophers^ 
Were  I  to  compose  in  Latin,  I  certainly  should  not  ven- 
ture to  use  an  uncotnmon  supine  or  a  compared  partiGir 
pial,  without  first  consulting  R.  Johnson :  but  for  the  phi- 
losophy of  language  I  cannot  consider  him  as  an  autho- 
rity.  How  strangely  does  he  here  impose  upon  himself 
with  his  example  of  Good  Man:  concluding,  because 
Good  does  not  signify  the  same  thing  which  Man  signi- 
fies, that  therefore  Good  signifies  nothing,  i.  e.  is  not  the 
naTne  of  any  thing.  So^  if  he  had  reversed  bis  instance 
and  chosen  this — Human  Goodness : — He  must,  by  the 
same  kind  of  reasonings  have  concluded  that  Goodness 
was,  but  that  Human  was  not  the  Name  of  a  thing. 
Still  more  absurd  will  this  appear,  if,  instead  of  Human, 

♦  De  Analogia,  lib.  1 .  cap.  6. 
2  f2 
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we  employ  Wallis's  Adjective  and  say — Maafis  Croodness: 
for  then  (if  Wallis  is  right  in  regard  to  the  genitive)  this 
reasoning  will  prove  that — Man's — is  not  the  name  of 
a  thing. 

But,  to  return  to  R.  Johnson's  instance  of  Good  Man. 

*^  The  substantive  Man  (he  says)  represents  all  that  is 
essential  to  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  but  the  adjective 
Good  represents  only  an  Accidental  quality."  Which, 
when  well  considered,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this: 
That  the  substantive  Man  represents  all  that  is  signified 
by  the  term  Man;  but  that  the  adjective  Good  does  not 
represent  any  idea  that  is  signified  by  the  term  Man. 
And  this  is  very  true.  But  whoever  will  reflect  a  mo- 
ment, will  see  that  each  of  these  words,  both  Good  and 
Man,  represents  equally  all  that  is  essential  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing  of  which  Good  and  Man  is  respectively  tbe 
sign.  Good  indeed  does  not  represent  (i.  e.  is  not  the 
sign  of)  any  idea  signified  by  the  term  Man,  nor  was  it 
intended :  any  more  than  the  term  Man  represents  (i.  e. 
is  the  sign  of)  any  idea  signified  by  the  term  Good.  Bat 
Good  represents  all  the  ideas  signified  by  the  term  Good- 
ness. And  all  the  difference  between  a  substantive  (as 
Goodness)  and  its  corresponding  adjective  (Good)  is; 
that,  by  some  small  difference  of  termination,  we  are 
enabled  wh^i  we  employ  the  sign  of  an  idea,  to  com- 
municate at  the  same  time  to  the  hearer,  that  such  sign 
is  then  meant  to  be  added  to  another  sign  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  that  the  two  signs  together  may  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  one  complex  term.  This  contrivance  is  me^y 
an  Abbreviation  in  the  sorts  of  words  to  supply  the  want 
of  an  Abbreviation  in  Terms.  For  instance — ^A  Ed) 
Man.    Here  is  a  difference  of  termination  in  one  sign— 
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Holiness — to  shew  us  that  it  is  to  be  joined  to  another 
sign — Man :  and  that  these  two  together  are  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  one  complex  term.  In  this  last  instance,  our 
language  enables  us  to  exchange  them  both  for  one  com- 
plex term,  (which  we  cannot  do  with  Good  Man)  and, 
instead  of  a  Holy  Man^  to  say  a  Saint. 

In  some  cases  our  language  is  so  deficient  as  not  to 
enable  us  to  use  either  of  these  methods,  when  we  want 
to  express  a  certain  collection  of  ideas  together;  and  we 
then  have  recourse  sometimes  to  Prepositions,  and  some- 
times to  another  expedient :  If  we  speak,  we  do  it  by 
joining  the  terms  close  in  pronunciation :  if  we  write,  we 
do  it  by  using  a  mark  of  junction,  thus  -.  Which  mark 
is  not  a  word  nor  a  letter,  because  it  is  not  the  sign  of  a 
sound ;  but  is  itself,  what  a  word  should  be,  the  imme- 
diate  sign  of  an  idea ;  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  eye  only,  not  to  the  ear.  Thus  Sea-tveed, 
Ivory-wandy  Shell-Jishy  River-god^  Weather-boardy  Hail- 
storm,  Country-housCy  Family-quarrel^  &c. 

For  these  collections  of  ideas  our  language  does  not 
furnish  us  either  with  a  complex  term,  or  with  any  change 
of  termination  to  Sea,  Ivory,  Shell,  River,Weather,  Hail, 
Country,  Family^  &c.  by  which  to  communicate  to  the 
hearer  our  intention  of  joining  those  terms  to  some  other 
term. 

That  an  Adjective  therefore  cannot  (as  the  Gramma- 
rians express  it)  "  stand  by  itself,  but  must  be  joined  to 
some  other  noun  ;'*  does  not  proceed  from  any  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  idea  or  of  the  thing  of  which  the 
Adjective  is  the  sign :  but  from  hence,  that  having  added 
to  the  sign  of  an  idea  that  change  of  termination  which, 
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by  agreement  or  common  acceptance^  signifies  that  it  is  to 
be  joined  to  some  other  sign,  the  hearer  or  reader  expects 
that  other  sign  which  the  adjective  termination  announces. 
For  the  adjective  termination  of  the  sign  sufficiently  in- 
fbvms  him,  that  the  sign,  when  thus  adjectived,  is  i^ pt  tp  be 
used  by  itself  or  to  stand  alone ;  but  is  to  be  joined  to 
some  other  term*. 

Y/et  we  very  well  know  by  the  Adjective  alone*  as  well 
^,by  the  substantive  alone,  of  what  idea  or  cpllection  of 
ideas  the  term  mentioa^d  (whether  Adjective  or  Substan- 
^ye)  is  th^  sign ;  though  we  do  not  know,  till  it  is  men- 
tipned,  to  what  other  sign  the  A^ective  sign  is  to  be 
fMlded. 

It  is  therefore  well  called  Noun  adjecUve:  for  it  is  the 
Name  of  a  things  which  may  coalesce  with  anodier  Name 
of  a  thing. 

But  if  indeed  it  were  true  that  Adjectives  were  not  the 
names  of  things ;  there  could  be  »o  Attribution  by  Adjec- 
tives: for  you  cannot  ^/^ri^t^e  iVoMm^.  How  much  more 

*  Though  piostlaogvLsges  are  contented  to  give  a  distinguishii^ 
termination  onljr  to  the  added  sign ;  Id  the  Persian  language  the 
sign  which  is  to  receive  the  addition  of  another  sign  to  it,  lias  a 
disUnguishmg  termination  to  inform  the  reader  wliea  it  is  to  reeeice 
an  addition.  So  that  in  the  Persian  language  there  are  Substaa- 
tives  which  cannot  stand  ahme^  but  must  be  joined  to  some  other 
word  in  the  same  sentence.  But  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  travel 
so  far  as  to  Persia,  to  convince  our  grammarians  of  the  impropriety 
pf  making  it^  iqatolity  to  stand  alpne  in  a  sentepce,  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  an  Adj^^ne ;  if  they  will  be  pleased  only  to  recollect, 
that  no  Substantive,  in  any  of  its  oblique  cases,  can  stand  alone 
any  more  than  the  Adjective.  And  this  latter  circumstance  might 
perhaps  incline  Wallis  to  call  our  Genitive,  an  Adjective :  for  Man's 
cannot  stand  abne^  any  more  than  Human, 
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comprehensive  would  any  term  be  by  the  attribution  to  it 
of  NatUng?  AdjectiveSy  therefore^  as  well  as  Substan- 
tives, must  equally  denote  SulKStances :  and  Substance  is 
attributed  to  Substance  by  the  adjective  contrivance  of 
language. 

F. 
Not  so.    You  forget  the  distinction  which  Scaliger 
makes  between  Substance  and  Es^nce. 

"  Substantia  appellatione  abusi  sunt  pro  Essentia :  sicuti 
GrsBci  nomine  w/a^,  in  praedicamento.  Namque  jfwa  etiam 
convenit  rebus  extra  praedicamenta,  ut  Deo.  At  Substantia 
neque  extra  prsedicamenta,  neque  in  omnibus ;  sed  in  iis 
tantum  quae  substant  Accidentihts^ 

It  is  not  therefore  necessary  that  Adjectives  should 
denote  Substances,  or  else  that  there  would  be  nothing 
attributed  by  their  means. 

H. 

Well.  I  care  not  whether  you  call  it  Substance  or 
Essence  or  Accident^  that  is  attributed.  Something  must 
be  attributed,  and  therefore  denoted  by  every  Adjective. 
And  Essence^  Substance  and  Accidenty  are  all  likewise 
denoted  by  Substantives — ^by  grammatical  substantives 
at  least  For,  pray,  what  is  Scaliger's  own  consequence 
from  tike  words  you  have  quoted? — Th^XWhiteness  is  not 
a  Substantive^  but  Nomen  essentiale.  By  which  reason* 
ing,  you  see,  the  far  greater  part  of  grammatical  sub* 
stantives  are  at  once  discarded,  and  become  Acdde^aalia, 
or  philosophical  Adjectives.  But  that  is  not  all  the  mis* 
chief:  for  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  will  likewise  make 
a  great  number  of  the  most  common  grammatical  Adjec* 
tives  become  philosophical  Substantives,  as  denoting 
Substances.    For  both  Substances  and  Essences  (if  you 
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cbuse  to  have  those  tenns,  those  ignesfatuos)  are  equally 
and  indifferently  denoted  sometimes  by  grammatical  nnh- 
stantives  and  sometimes  by  grammatical  adjectives. 

And  this  difficulty  has  at  all  times  puzzled  all  the 
grammarians  who  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  parts 
of  speech  by  the  single  difference  of  the  Things  or  Ideas 
of  which  the  different  sorts  of  words  were  supposed  to  be 
the  signs.    And  though  every  one  who  has  made  the 
attempt,  has  found  it  miscarry  in  his  hands ;  still  each 
has  pursued  the  beaten  tracks  and  employed  his  time  and 
pains  to  establish  a  Criterion  which,  in  the  conclusion, 
each  has  uniformly  abandoned.     And  they  all  come  at 
last  to  such  paltry  jargon  as  this  of  the  authors  of  the 
Encyclopedie— "  Ce  sont  des  Noms  substantifs  par  Imi- 
tation.''    They  must  equally  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
th^t  substantial  Adjectives  are  also  des  Noms  adjectifs  par 
imitation.   Thus  Essential  terms  are  grammatical  substan- 
tives only  by  imitation  :  and  substantial  terms  are  gnwi' 
matical  adjectives  only  by  imitation :  and  unfortunately 
this  does  not  happen  only  now  and  then,  like  an  exception 
to  a  general  rule ;  but  this  perplexing  imitation  is  so  uni- 
versally practised,  that  there  is  not  any  Accident  whatever 
which  has  not  a  grammatical  substantive  for  its  sign, 
when  it  is  not  attributed :  nor  is  there  any  Substance 
whatever  which  may  not  have  a  grammatical  Adjective 
for  its  sign,  when  there  is  occasion  to  attribute  it.    They 
are  therefore  forced  to  give  up  at  last  every  philosophical 
difference  between  the  parts  of  speech,  which  they  had 
at  first  laid  down  as  the  cause  of  the  distinction ;  and 
are  obliged  to  allow  that  the  same  words  (without  any 
alteration  in  their  meaning)  are  sometimes  of  one  part  of 
speech  and  sometimes  of  another.*—''  Ces  mots  sont  pris 
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tantdt  (u^ectwement^  tantdt  substantivement  Cela  depend 
de  leur  service.  Qualifient-ils  ?  lis  sont  Adjectifs.  De- 
signent-ils  des  Individas  ?  lis  sont  done  Substantifs." 

Cela  depend  de  leur  service ! — Does  it  so  ?    In  the 
name  of  Common  sense  then  and  Common  patience,  why 
have  you  troubled  us  with  a  heap  of  stuff  upon  which  it 
does  not  depend  ?    But  however  neither  is  this  altogether 
true.     Cela  ne  depend  pas  de  leur  service.    The  same 
word  is  not  sometimes  an  Adjective  and  sometimes  a 
Substantive.     But  it  is  true  that  some  langus^es  have 
such  defects,  that,  for  want  of  an  adjective  distinction  to 
some  of  their  terms,  they  are  forced  to  attribute  the  term 
itself  without  any  adherent  intimation  of  its  attribution. 
Which  defect  (viz.  the  want  of  an  adfective  termination) 
was,  I  suppose,  originally  the  case  with  all  terms  in  the 
rude  state  of  all  languages:  and  this  defect. still  con- 
tinues most  in  the  most  imperfect  and  unimproved  lan- 
guages. The  want  of  an  ^ective  termination  to  thejiigns 
of  ideas,  is  more  easily  borne  in  languages  where  the 
added  sign  is  closely  joined  to  the  sign  which  it.  is  in- 
tended to  accompany.    But,  without  an  adjective  termina- 
tion, all  transposition  would  be. excluded :  and  therefore 
the  transposed  languages  are  never  so  deficient  in  this 
respect,  as  the  others.    In  English,  instead  of  adjectiving 
our  own  substantives,  we  have  borrowed,  in  immense 
numbers,  adjectived  signs  from  other  languages ;  without 
borrowing  the  unadjectived  signs  of  those  same  ideas :  be- 
cause our  authors  frequently  found  they  had  occasion  for 
the  former,  but  not  for  the  latter.     And,  not  understand- 
ing the  nature  of  language,  or  the  nature  of  the  very 
benefit  they  were  receiving ;  they  did  not,  as  they  might 
and  should  have  done,  improve  their  own  language  by 


Boy  • 
Man  . 
Woman 

Mind  . 
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the  same  contrivance  within  itself;  but  boirowed  firom 
other  languages  abbreviations  ready  made  to  their  bands. 

Thus  they  have  incorporated  into  the  English, — ^for 

The  Substantives,  The  foreign  Adjectives. 

Child  .    .     •  Iniant,  Infantine. 

•  Puerile. 

.  Virile,  Human,  Masculine,  Male. 

.  Female,  Feminine,  Effeminate. 

r  Mental,  Magnanimous,  Pusillanimous, 

'  \     Unanimous. 
Birth  .    .    .  Natd,  Native, 
life    .    .     .  Vital,  Vivacious,  Vivid,  Amphibious. 
Body  .     .    .  Corpora\  Corporeal. 
Flesh  .     .     .  Carnal,  Carnivorous. 
Blood  •    .     .  Sanguine,  Sanguinary. 
Skin    .    .     .  Cutaneous. 
Heart  .    .    .  Cordial,  Cardiac. 
Marrow    .     .  Medullary. 
Womb      .     .  Uterine. 
Bowels     .     .  Visceral. 
Navel .    .     .  Umbilical. 
Lungs      •     .  Pulmonary. 
Side    •    .     .  Lateral,  Ck)llateral. 
Head  .     .     .  Capital,  Chief,  Cephalic. 
Elbow      .     .  Cubital. 
Nose    .     .     .  Nasal. 
Hair    .     .     .  Capillary. 
Eye    .     .     .  Ocular. 

Sight  .     .    .  Visual,  Perspicuous,  Conspicuous,  Optic. 
Smell  .    .     .  Olfactory. 
Eyebrow  .     .  Supercilious. 
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Tear    .     . 

.  Lachrymal. 

Ear     •     . 

.  Auricular. 

Hearing   . 

.  Auditory. 

Mouth      . 

.  Oral. 

Speech     . 

.  Loquacious,  Garrulous,  Eloquent 

Tooth  .     .. 

.  Dental. 

Lip      .     . 

.  Labial. 

Throat 

.  Guttural,  Jugular.                      .     . 

Spittle      . 

.  Salival. 

Breast 

.  Pectoral. 

Bosom 

.  Gremial,  Sinuous. 

Shoulder  . 

.  Humeral. 

Hand  •     • 

.  Manual,  Dexterous,  Sinister^  Sinistrous. 

Taste  .     . 

.  Insipid. 

Word  .     . 

.  Verbal,  Verbose. 

Thought  . 

.  Pensive. 

Finger 

.  Digital. 

Groin  .     . 

.  Inguinal,                                     .     . 

Thigh .     . 

.  Femoral.. 

Leg     .     . 

.  Crural,  Isosceles. 

Foot    .     . 

.  Pedal. 

Death .     . 

.  Mortal.                                  .     . 

Carcass    . 

.  Cadaverous.                          .     . 

Father      • 

.  Paternal. 

Mother     . 

.  Maternal. 

Brother    • 

.  Fraternal. 

Husband  . 

•  Marital. 

Wife   .     . 

.  Uxorious.                                    .     . 

Whore     . 

•  Meretricious. 

Guardian 

.  Tutelar,  Tutelary. 

Rival  .    . 

.  Emulous. 

Foe     .    . 

.  Hostile,  Inimical. 

King   .     . 

.  Regal,  Royal 
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Folk    .    . 

.  Vulgar. 

Shepherd . 

.  Pastoral. 

Priest .     . 

.  Sacerdotal^  Presbjrterian. 

Being .     • 

.  Essential. 

Thing .     . 

.  Real. 

Kind   .     . 

.  General,  Generic,  Congenial. 

Dog    .     . 

.  Canine. 

Cat      .     . 

.  Feline. 

Calf    .     . 

.  Vituline. 

Cow    .     . 

.  Vaccine. 

Lion    .     . 

.  Leonine. 

Eagle  .    . 

.  Aquiline. 

Horse  .    . 

.  Equestrian. 

Whale      . 

.  Cetaceous. 

Worm .     • 

.  Vermicular. 

World.     . 

.  Mundane. 

Earth  .    . 

.  Terrestrial. 

Sea     .    . 

.  Marine,  Maritime. 

Water      . 

.  Aqueous,  Aquatic. 

Ice .     .     • 

.  Glacial. 

Fire     .     . 

.  Igneous. 

Wood .     . 

•  Sylvan,  Savage. 

Heaven    . 

.  Celestial. 

Island .     . 

.  Insular. 

Shore  •     . 

.  Littoral. 

Room  .     • 

.  Local. 

Boundary 

.  Conterminous. 

Light  .     . 

.  Lucid,  Luminous. 

Ground    . 

•  Humble. 

Way    .     . 

.  Devious,  Obvious,  Impervious^  Trivial. 

Sun     .     . 

.  Solar. 

Moon  .     . 

.  Lunar,  Sublunary. 

Star     .     . 

.  Astral,  Sideral,  Stellar. 
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Year    .     . 
Time  .     . 
Day     .     . 
Sunday     . 
Holiday    • 
Night       . 
Week 

.  Annual,  Perennial,  Biennial,.  Anniversary. 

.  Temporal,  Temporary,  Chronical. 

.  Diurnal,  Hodiernal,  Meridian,  Ephemeral. 

•  Dominical. 

.  Festive,  Festival. 

.  Nocturnal,  Equinoctial. 

.  Hebdomadal. 

Winter     . 

•  Brumal. 

Spring 
Summer   . 

.  Vernal. 
.  Estival. 

Beginning 
End     .     . 

.  Initial. 

.  Final,  Infinite. 

House 

.  Domestic. 

Kitchen    • 
Field  •     . 
Wall    .     . 

.  Culinary. 

.  Agrestic,  Agrarian. 

.  Mural. 

Hinge 
Country   . 
Town  .     . 
Grape 
Glass  .     . 

•  Cardinal. 
.  Rural,  Rustic. 
.  Oppidan. 
.  Uveous. 
.  Vitreous. 

Seed    .     . 

.  Seminal. 

Root    .     . 

.  Radical. 

Money     . 

Egg    .     . 
Milk   .    . 

.  Pecuniary. 
.  Oval. 
.  Lacteal. 

Meal   .     . 

.  Farinaceous. 

Shell   .     . 

•  Testaceous.                           .     . 

Ring   .     . 

Ship    .    . 

•  Annular. 

.  Naval,  Nautical. 

Pitch  •     . 

.  Bituminous. 

Mixture  . 
Flock 

.  Miscellaneous,  Promiscuous. 
.  Gregarious,  Egregious. 
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Health     . 

.  Solattry,  SalobriouSy  InMoe* 

Disease    • 

.  Morbid. 

Hatred     . 

•  Odious* 

Love    .    • 

.  Amorous,  Amatory. 

Fear    .     . 

.  Timorous,  Timid. 

Treachery 

.  Insidious. 

Belief 

.  Credulous. 

Will    •    . 

.  Voluntary,  Spontaneous. 

Sorrow     , 

.  Trist. 

Grief  .     . 

•  Dolorous. 

Pride  .     . 

.  Superb,  Haughty,  Fastaous. 

Flattery    • 

.  Adulatory. 

Faith  .     . 

.  Fiducial. 

Lust    .    . 

.  Libidinous. 

Disgrace 

.  Ignominious. 

Sleep  .     . 

•  Soporiferous. 

Reason 

•  Rational. 

Revenge  . 

.  Vindictive. 

Strength  . 

.  Robust 

Age    .     • 

.  Primaeval. 

Want  .     . 

.  Indigent. 

Blame 

•  Culpable.   . 

Plenty 

.  Copious. 

Sweat 

.  Sudorific. 

Hurt    .     . 

•  Noxious. 

Advice 

.  Monitory. 

Law    .    • 

.  Legal,  Loyal. 

Threat     . 

.  Minatory. 

Danger    . 

.  Perilous. 

Theft  .    . 

.  Furtive. 

Thanks     . 

.  Gratuitous. 

Help    .     . 

.  Auxiliary. 

Gain   .     . 

.  Lucrative. 

[part  II. 
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Hire    .    . 

.  Mercenary,  Stipendiary. 

Burthen 

.     •  Onerous. 

Tax     . 

.     .  Fiscal. 

Step     . 

.    .  Gradual. 

Leap    • 

.    .  Desultory. 

Treaty 

.     .  Federal. 

Trifle  . 

.     .  Nugatory. 

Noise 

.  Obstreperous. 

Rule    .     . 

.  Regular. 

Point  .     , 

.  Punctual. 

Sale     .     . 

.  Venal. 

Wound 

.     .  Vulnerary. 

Marriage 

.  Conjugal,  Nuptial,  Connubial. 

War    .     . 

•  Martial,  Military. 

West  •     , 

.  Occidental. 

East    . 

.     .  Oriental. 

Alone  .     . 

.  Sole,  Solitary. 

Two    .     , 

.  Second. 

Vessel 

.  Vascular. 

Church     . 

.  Ecclesiastical. 

Parish      , 

.  Parochial. 

People     , 

f  Popular,  Populous,  Public,  Epidemical, 
'  X     Endemial. 

Alms  .     . 

.  Eleemosynary*. 

&c. 

&c. 

*  With  the  Christian  religion  were  very  early  introduced  to  our 
ancestors  the  Greek  words,  Church,  Parish,  People,  Alms:  which 
they  corrupted  and  used  as  substantives,  a  long  time  before  tliey 
wanted  them  in  an  adjectived  state.  When  the  latter  time  arrived, 
they  were  incapable  of  adjectiving  these  words  themselves,  and 
were  therefore  forced  to  seek  them  in  the  original  language.  Hence 
the  Adjectives  are  not  so  corrupt  as  the  Substantives.  And  hence 
the  strange  appearance  of  Eleemosynary,  a  word  of  seven  syllables, 
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The  adoption  of  such  words  as  these,  was  iudeed  a  be- 
nefit and  an  improvement  of  our  language ;  lyhich  hovr- 
evei^  would  have  been  much  better  and  more  properly 
obtained  by  adfectiving  our  own  words.  For,  as  the  mat- 
ter now  stands,  when  a  poor  foreigner  has  learned  all  the 
names  of  things  in  the  English  tongue,  he  must  go  to  other 
languages  for  a  multitude  of  the  adjectwed  names  of  the 
same  things.  And  even  an  unlearned  native  can  never 
understand  the  meaning  of  one  quarter  of  that  which  is 
called  his  native  tongue. 

F. 

You  have  not  all  this  while  taken  any  notice  of  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  Adjective  by  Messrs.  de  Port  RoyaL 
And  I  wonder  at  it  the  more ;  because  I  know  they  have 
always  been  especial  favourites  of  yours. 

H. 

They  likewise  make  Substance  and  Accident  the  foun- 
dation of  the  difference  between  Substantive  and  Adjective: 
and  that,  I  think,  I  have  already  sufficiently  confuted. 

F. 

True.  But  they  acknowledge  that  this  distinction  is 
not  observed  in  languages  at  present  They  only  affirm 
that  it  was  originally  the  cause  of  the  difference*.     But 

as  the  Adjective  of  the  monosyllable  Alms;  which  itself  became 
such  by  successive  corrupdons  of  EXsijjxocrvyi}^  long  before  its 
Adjective  was  required :  having  successively  exhibited  itself  as 
Almosine,  Almosie,  Almose,  Almes,  and  finally  Alms :  whilst  in  the 
French  language  it  appeared  as  Almosine,  Almosne,  Aumosm, 
Aumdne. 

*  '^  Les  objets  de  nos  pens^es  sont  ou  les  choses,  ce  qu'oo  ap- 
pelle  ordinairement  Substance;  ou  la  maniere  des  choses  ce  qu'on 
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they  say,  that,  after  this  bad  been  done  by  the  first 
Framers  of  language.  Men  did  not  stop  there,  but  pro- 
ceeded further;  and  signified  both  Substance  and  Acci- 
dent indifferently  (as  we  see  all  languages  now  do)  either 
by  Substantives  or  Adjectives ;  sometimes  by  the  one  and 
sometimes  by  the  other. 

H. 
If  this  distinction  between  Substance  and  Accident 
does  not  cause  the  difference  between  our  Substantives 
and  Adjectives,  why  is  it  now  proposed  to  us  as  such  ? 

F. 

Aye,  But  this  was  originally  the  cause. 

H. 

Was  it  indeed ?  Pray,  When?  Where?  In  the  remains 
of  what  rude  language  is  any  trace  of  this  to  be  found  ? 
I  assert  hardily,  in  none.    I  maintain  that  it  was  not  ori- 

appelle  Accident.  £t  il  j  a  cette  diilerence  eotre  les  choses  ou  les 
SubstanceSf  et  la  maniere  des  choses  ou  des  Accidents ;  que  les 
Substances  subsistent  par  elles-m&mes,  au  lieu  que  les  Accidents  ne 
sont  que  par  les  Substances.  C'est  ce  qui  a  fait  la  principale  dif- 
ference entre  les  mots  qui  signifient  les  objets  des  pens6es«  Car 
ceux  qui  signifient  les  Substances  ont  et£  appeU6s  Nwns  Substan- 
tifs ;  et  ceux  qui  signifient  les  Accidents,  en  marquant  le  sujet  au- 
quel  ces  accidents  conviennent,  Noms  Adjectifs.  Voilk  la  premiere 
Origine  des  noms  Substantiis  et  Adjecnfs.  Mais  on  n'en  est  pas 
demuri  \k :  et  il  se  trouve  qu'on  ne  s'est  pas  tant  arr6t6  k  la  signi- 
fication, qu'k  la  maniere  de  signifier.  Car,  parceque  la  Substance 
est  ce  qui  subsiste  par  soi-m6me,  on  a  appelI6  Noms  Substantifs 
tous  ceux  qui  subsistent  par  eux-m6mes  dans  le  discours  :  encore 
mime  qu'ils  signifient  des  Accidents.  Et  au  contraire,  on  a  appell6 
Adjectifs  ceux-mftmes  qui  signifient  des'  Substances,  lorsque  par 
leuT  manieie  de  signifier  lis  doivent  etre  joints  k  d'autres  noms  dans 
le  discours." 

VOL,  If.  2  G 
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ginally,  or  at  any  time,  the  cause  of  the  difference  be- 
tween Substantive  and  Adjective  in  any  language.^  But 
they  say,  men  did  not  stop  there ;  but  proaeded  fbrtter. 
Proceeded!  To  do  what?  Why,  to  do  directly  the  eon- 
trary.  Can  this  be  called  Proceeding  t  What  a  wretched 
abuse  of  words  is  this ;  and  what  gross  shifting ;  in  ofdtf 
to  appear  to  give  a  solution  of  what  they  did  not  under- 
stand. However,  by  this  proceeding,  you  see  we  must 
abandon  totally  their  first  Criterion.  For  it  now  toros 
out,  that  Adjectives  are  indifferently  the  signs  both  of 
Substances  and  Accidents :  and  Substantives  are  indif* 
ferently  the  signs  both  of  Accidents  and  Substances.  So 
that  we  are  now  just  where  we  were,  without  any  Crite- 
rion at  all :  for  the  progress  has  destroyed  the  Criterion. 
The  original  cause  of  the  distinction  and  the  progress  of 
it,  operate  together  like  the  signs  plus  and  fninus,  leaving 
nothing  to  our  quotient  of  knowledge. 

However,  let  that  pass.  It  is  only  so  much  time  thrown 
away  in  appearing  learned.    Come,  Let  us  now,  if  yoo 
please,  have  some  Criterion  which  they  will  stand  by. 
What  now  do  they  lay  down  as  the  real  difference  be- 1 
tween  an  Adjective  and  a  Substantive  ?  ' 

F. 
The  real  remaining  difference,  according  to  them,  is, 
that  a  Substantive  has  but  one  signification* :  it  is  the  j 
sign  of  that  which  it  signifies,  i.  e.  that  which  you  under*  | 
stand  by  it ;  and  no  more.    But  an  Adjective  has  two  sig- 
nifications :  It  is  not  only  the  sign  of  that  which  you  ud- 

*  <* Ce  qui  fiut  qu^un  Nom  ne  pent  sabsister  par  woMOha^t^ 
quand  outre  sft  signification  dittimctey  il  en  a  encore  une  emfmi;  \ 
qu'on  peut  appeller  Qmnoiation.  Cette  connotation  fiut  VAt^eetif''* 
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derstand  by  it»  and  which  th^y  call  ite  diftifwt  significa** 
tion ;  but  it  is  al«o  the  sign  of  something  which  you  do 
not,  apd  never  can  iiuderstand  by  it  alone :  and  this  last 
they  oall  ita  ixmjwed  signification. 

H. 
Confu^d!  You  understand  them,  I  suppose^  to  mean, 
like  Mr*  Harris,  an  obscure  signification. 

F. 

Yes,  an  obscure  signification.  But  yon  must  remember 
that,  though  this  signification  is  confused,  it  is  the  most 
direct*.  And  that  the  distinct  signification  is  the  most 
indirect. 

H. 

So  then  it  appears  at  last,  that  the  distinguishing  Cri- 
terion of  an  Adjective  is  this  obscure  signification :  for  k 
clear,  distinct  signification  Ae  Adjective  has  in  common 
with  the  Substantive.--^'  Blanc  signifie  la  Blanckeur  d'nne 
maniere  aussi  distincte  que  le  mot  m^me  de  Blanchenr.'' 

Now  is  it  necessary  here,  in  order  to  shew  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  account,  to  repeat  again  that  an  obscure 

--, , — u. 

*  ''  II  ne  faut  pas  conclure  que  les  AdjectiLb  signifieat  plus  4i- 
rectement  la  forme  que  le  sujet ;  comme  si  la  signification  la  plus 
distincte  etoit  aussi  la  plus  dirtcte.  Car,  au  contraire,  il  est  certain 
qu'ils  signifieat  le  sujet  directement,  et  comme  psricat  les  grsoi- 
maihens.  In  Recto,  quoique  plus  confusemeni :  et  qu'ils  ne  signi- 
fient  la  forme  qu^indireciement,  et  comme  its  parlent  encore,  In  Ob* 
tiquo,  quoique  plus  dittinctement.  Ainsi,  Blanc,  candidus,  signifie 
directement  ce  qui  a  de  la  Blanckeur,  habens  caodorem ;  mais 
d'une  maniere  fort  co^fiue  ne  marquant  en  particulier  aucuoe  dm 
chooas  qui  peuvsnt  avcHr  da  ia  blancheur.  Et  U  ne  signifie  qu'tn* 
dwctement  la  blaiioheur ;  maia  d'une  maniere  aussi  diUinete  qiae 
le  mot  roAiae  de  Blatickeur,  candor." 

2g  2 
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(t.  e.  an  unknown  signification)  is  not  any  signifitation  ? 
Betides,  there  is  a  gross  mistake  made  between  an  ad- 
jected  and  an  adjective  word  :  that  is,  between  a  word  Imd 
close  to  another  word,  and  a  word  which  may  lye  close  to 
another  word.  Let  me  ask  you,  How  is  it  with  any  Ad- 
jective taken  by  itself?  Till  it  is  joined  to  some  other 
word,  can  you  possibly  discover  what  you  call  its  con- 
fused meaning?  Blanc  has  its  distinct  meaning  when 
mentioned  by  itself;  and  it  is  then  an  Adjective,  But 
what  you  call  its  confused  meaning  can  never  appear  till 
it  is  acceded:  and  is  then  shewn  only  and  aUogetker  by 
the  word  to  which  it  is  adjected.  For,  if  it  were  otherwise, 
it  would  follow,  that  the  same  word  White  must  be,  at  the 
same  time,  the  sign  of  Horse  and  House  and  Man^  and 
every  thing  else  to  which  the  Adjective  White  may  at  any 
time  be  added.  And,  what  is  still  more,  the  Substantives 
themselves  would  at  once  be  stripped  of  their  rank  and 
definition,  of  being  the  signs  of  ideas ;  and  would  be- 
come the  mere  lights  to  make  visible  the  confused  and 
obscure  signification  of  the  Adjectives. 

But  surely  I  need  say  no  more  concerning  the  Adjec- 
tive :  or  take  up  your  time  with  combating  its  signification 
in  recto  and  in  obliquo. 

As  little  notice  do  the  dull  Modificatives  of  Boffier* 
deserve ;  or  the  gay  Lacqueys  of  the  pleasant  Abb^  Girard : 


*  **  Ik  sont  dits  ^om$  Adjeetifs,  quand  les  objets  sont  consider^ 
comme  rev^tus  de  quelques  qualit^s;  parce  qu'ils  ajoutent  une 
quality  k  Tobjet.  Mais,  au  fond,  I'objet  n'est  bien  desigce  que 
par  les  Noms  Substanufe,  qui  par  cet  endroit,  sont  propremeot  les 
seals  NofM.  Au  fond,  les  Adjectifs  sont  de  vrais  Mod^icaiifs  des 
noms ;  mais  nous  les  regardons  ici  comme  des  noms,  en  tant  qu'ils 
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who,  after  providiog  hh  Substantive  with  Running  Foot- 
men to  announce  his  approaeh  (in  tiie  Article)  could  dq 
no  less  for.  a  wdrd  of  such  iiuportaace  than  furnish  hiai>' 
when  occafflidn  offisred,  with  a  numerous  train  in  livery  to 
support  the  eblat  of  his  appearance *. 

representent  moins  une  qualiii6  ou  ctrcoostaoce  de  Tobjet,  que 
Tobjet  mdme  en  tant  que  rev6tu  de  cette  quality  ou  circoostAnce. 

^'  C'e^t  une  aorte  de.^abtUiti  que  nous  iodiquoos  pour  pravenir 
celles  qu'on  pourroit  nous  objecter.  N'omettooa  pas  une  reflexion 
importante  :  savoir,  qu'un  Nom  Adjectif  AQ\\Qn\,  souvent  Substan-, 
tif.  En  eflfet,  sa  nature  6tant  d'exprimer  la  qualit6  d'up  objet,  si 
cette  qualit6  est  le  sujet  m^me  dent  on  parle^  alors  selon  notre  prin- 
cipe  generale  ce  sera  un  Norn  Substantif. 

"  On  demande,  si  !e  nom  de  Roi  est  Substantif  ou  Adjectifi 
II  est  I*un  et  Tautre  selon  Temploi  qu'on  en  iait. ' 

''  Au  reste,  tous  les  noms  qui^  d'eux-memes  sont  AdjectifS|  ne 
sont  pas  cemez  tels  dans  Tusage  comoiun  de  la  graminaire ;  qai 
depend  en  ce  point  comme  en  une  infinite  d'autres,  d'un  umge  ar» 
bitraire^  Car  elte  n'appelle  ordinairement  Adjeciifs,  que  ceux  qui 
sans  changer,  ou  sans  presque  changer  d'inflexions  et  de  termi- 
Daison,  se  joignent  indifferemment  k  des  noms  substantia  de  diners 
genres ;  c'est  k  dire  k  des  noms  qui  re^oivent  avant  eux  la  parti- 
cule  Le,  ou  la  particule  La,  &c. 

**  Au  contraire  les  mots  Roi,  Magistrat,  &c,  ne  sont  jamais 
censez  Adjectife  dans  I'usage  de  la  grammaire ;  quoiqu'ils  le  soient 
en  eflFet  tres  souvent." 

*  'VLas  Adjectife  ne  sont  destines  qu%  un  service  mbaUeme, 
consistant  k  qualifier  les  denominations.  lis  sont  du  cortege  des 
Substantifs,  en  portent  les  Livrees,  et  servent  k  leurs  decorations. 
Voilk  pourquoi  on  leur  a  donn6  le  nom  d'Adjectifs,  qu'annonce  un 
personnage  de  la  suite  d'un  autre.  Cependant  quoique  places  d^ 
leur  origine  dans  I'etat  de  dependance  et  de  souniission,  ils  ne  lais- 
sent  pas  que  d'etre  par  leurs  couleurs  et  par  leur  magnificence  une 
des  plus  brillantes  parties  de  la  parole,  un  champ  fertile  pour  la 
poesie,  une  ressource  delicate  pour  les  grands  orateurs,  et  le  point 
capital  des  mediocres." 
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If^  in  what  I  hare  laid  of  Che  A^ctive,  1  have  ex- 
pleased  myself  clearly  aad.aatiifactorily ;  yon  will  easily 
oblerve  that  A^ectwu^  thovgh  coDTeDient  ahbrenattims, 
axe  not  fiec€9sary  to  laaguag^e :  and  ate  therefore  not 
ranked  by  me  amongst  the  Farts  of  Speech.  Add  per- 
haps you  will  perceive  in  the  misapprehension  of  this 
nsefttl  and  simple  contrivance  of  langui^,  one  of  the 
foundations  of  those  heaps  of  false  philosophy  and  obscure 
(beoense  mistaken)  mettqpfaysic,  with  which  we  hare  been 
bewildered.  You  will  soon  know  what  to  do  with  all  the 
technical  iMpertinence  about  Qualities^  Accidents^  Sub- 
stances.  Substrata,  Essence,  the  a^unct  Natures  of  things, 
&c.  &c.  And  will,  I  doubt  not,  chearfuUy  [voceed  with 
me,  in  some  future  conversation,  to  *'  a  very  different  sort 
of  Logick  and  Critick  than  what  we  have  been  hitherto 
ftcquainted  with."  Of  which,  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
pi  language  and  of  the  meaning  of  words,  is  a  neoessary 
tererunner. 

F. 
That  must  be  seen  hereafter.  But,  if  this  be  the  case 
with  Adjectives,  whence  arise  the  different  sorts  of  ter* 
minations  to  different  Adjectives  ;  when  one  sort  of  ter- 
mination would  have  answered  the  purpose  of  attribution  ? 
Why  have  we  Adjectives  ending  in  fy,  ousyfut,  same^  les, 
ish,  &c.?  For  you  have  taught  me  that  terminations  are 
not  capriciously  or  fortuitously  employed ;  though  yqn 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  often  the  original  and  mere 
productions  of  art. 

H. 

Adjectives  with  such  terminations  are,  in  truth,  all 
compound  words :  the  termination  being  originally  a  word 
added  to  those  other  words,  of  which  it  now  seems  merely 
the  termination  ;  though  it  still  retains  its  original  and 
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distinct  signification.  These  tenninations  will  afford  suf- 
fictent  matter  for  entertaintnent  to  etymoIogistSi  which  is 
not  necessary  for  our  present  in¥estigation.  Tbc;y  are  now 
more  numerous  in  our  language  than  they  were  fonuerly  ^ 
because  our  authors  have  not  been  contested  only  to 
supply  our  defects  by  borrowing  Adjectives  which  we 
wanted  in  our  language :  but  they  have  likewise  bor« 
rowed  and  incorporated  many  ai^ective  terminatiom  which 
we  did  not  want,  being  before  in  possession  of  c^n'e- 
spondent  terminations  of  our  own,  which  answered  the 
same  parpode  with  those  which  they  have  unnecessarily 
adopted.  So  that  we  have  now  in  some  words  a  choice 
of  different  terminations  by  Mrhioh  to  ei^press  one  and  the 
same  idea  :  Such  as,  Bounttftd  and  Bounteous,  Beautiful 
and  Beauteous,  Joyful  and  Joyous,  &c.*  Which  choice 
is  indeed  nf  advantage  to  the  variety  and  harmony  of  the 
language,  but  is  unphilosophical  and  unnecessary. 

•  ["  Plague-full  vcnomy.*' 

Godfrey  of  Bvlloigne,  cant.  4.  st  7.  Translated 
by  R.  a  1594,. 

*^  Eyed  and  praysd  Armida  past  the  vvhale 
Through  the  DESIREFULL  troupes."  Ibid,  st.  29. 

"  But  none  of  these^  how  ever  sweet  they  beene^ 
Mote  please  his  fancie^  nor  him  cause  t'  abide : 
His  <3HOlCEPULL  sense  with  every  change  doth  flit, 
No  common  things  may  please  a  wavering  wit." 

Spenser* s  Muiopotmos,  %L  90« 

'<  Love  wont  to  be  schoolmaster  of  my  sldil, 
And  the  DEYICEFULL  matter  of  my  song." 

Spenser:  Teares  of  the  Muses. 

''  The  honest  man  that  heard  him  thus  complaine, 
Was  griev'd  as  he  had  felt  part  of  his  paine; 
And,  well  dispos'd  him  some  reliefe  to  showe, 
Aski  if  in  husbandrie  be  ought  did  knowe, 
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F. 

In  the  course  of  our  couversatioQ,  besides  noticing  tbe 
defect  of  our  own  antient  language,  from  a  paucity  of 
Adjectives ;  you  have  been  pleased  (I  know  not  on  what 
foundation)  to  suppose  that  the  want  of  an  adjebtive  ter- 

To  plough,  to  plant,  to  reap,  to  rake,  to  sowe, 
To  hedge,  to  ditch,  to  thrash,  to  thetch,  to  mowe ;' 
Or  to  what  labour  els  he  was  prepared  ? 
For  husbands  life  is  LABOURQUS  and  hard." 

Spen$er:  Mother  HubberdM  Tak. 

'<  The  ape  was  8TRTFULL  and  ambicious/'  Itid, 

**  And  daylie  doth  her  CUAK6RFULL  counsels  bend 
To  make  new  matter  fit  for  tragedies." 

Spenser:  Dapknaida. 

**  Who  all  tbe  while,  with  greedie  LISTFULL  eares. 
Did  stand  astonisht  at  his  curious  skill." 

Spenser :  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again. 

<<  Whose  grace  was  great,  and  bounty  most  REWARDFUIX^" 

Ibid. 

**  Ye  TRADEFUX.L  merchants,  that,  with  weary  toyle. 
Do  seeke  most  pretious  things  to  make  your  gain." 

Spenser :  sonnet  15. 

**  And  with  the  brightnesse  of  her  beautie  cleare. 
The  ravisht  hearts  of  OAZEFULL  men  might  reare 
To  admiration."  Spenser :  Hymne  in  honour  of  beautie. 

**  There  be  other  sorts  of  ciyes  also  used  among  the  Irish,  which 
savour  greatly  of  the  Scythian  barbarisme,  as  th^r  lamentations 
at  their  buryals,  with  DISPAIRFULL  outciyes,and  immoderate 
waylings." — Spenser:  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

**  If  his  body  were  neglected,  it  is  Uke  that  his  languishing  soule, 
being  disquieted  by  his  DISEASEFULL  body«  would  utteriy  refiise 
and  loath  all  spiiituall  comfort."— iiiJ. 

"  Mischie0ul"  frequently  used,  as  well  as  "Mischievous,"  in 
Bellum  Erasmi :  by  Berthelet,  1534.] 
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mifiation  was  originally  the  oaae  with. all  terns  ta  the 
tude  6tate  of  all  languages^  .  Bat  this  Ia  6viy  your  sup- 
position  in  order  to  support  your  own  theory.  .Iio^s  th^^e, 
from  all  antiquity,  remain  a  single  instaneet  or  evtn  the 
mention  or  suspicion  of  an  instance,  of  any  liuigu^ge  aif 
together -wiihout  A(^ectives? 

H. 

Though  nothing  of  the  kind  should  remain,  it  will  not 
in  the  least  affect  my  explanation  nor  weaken  my  rea* 
soning. 

F. 

But,  if  there  were  such  an  instance ;  or  evj^n  any  tra« 
ditional  mention  made  of  such  a  circumstance ;  it  would 
very  much  strengthen  your  argument  in  my  opinion,  and 
more  readily  induce  my  assent 

H. 

I  suppose  you  are  not  so  obstinately  attached  to  Anti- 
quity, but  that  a  modern  instance  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose as  well. 

F. 

Any  instance  of  the  £act  from  sufficient  authority. 

H. 

Then  I  believe  I  can  suit  you. — Doctor  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, D.D.,  Pastor  of  a  church  in  New-haven,  in  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  language  of  the  muhhek  aneew  Indians, 
communicated  to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences :  published  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  and 
printed  by  Josiah  Meigs,  1788,"  gives  us  the  following 
account. 

^^  When  I  was  but  six  years  of  age,  my  father  removed 
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with  his  fiuaily  to  Stoekbridge,  vhich  «t  tbat  time  was 
inhabited  by  Indians  almost  solely*  The  Indians  being 
the  nearest  neighbours,  I  constantly  assoriated  with  them ; 
their  boys  were  my  daily  sehooUmates  and  pky-&llows. 
Out  of  my  father's  house,  I  seldom  heard  any  language 
spoken  beside  the  Indian.  By  these  means  I  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  that  language,  and  a  great  facility  in 
speaking  it :  it  became  more  familiar  to  me  than  my 
mother-tongue.  I  knew  the  names  of  some  things  in 
Indian,  which  I  did  not  know  in  English :  even  all  my 
thoughts  ran  in  Indian ;  and  though  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  the  language  is  extremely  difficult  to  all  but 
themselves,  they  acknowledged  that  I  had  acquired  it 
perfectly ;  which,  as  they  said,  never  had  been  acquired 
before  by  any  Anglo-American.'^ 

After  this  account  of  himself,  be  proceeds, 

"  The  language  which  is  now  the  subject  of  Observa- 
tioti,  is  that  of  the  MuhhekaneeWy  or  Stockbridge  Indians. 
They,  as  well  as  the  tribe  at  New  London,  are  by  the 
Anglo-Americans  called  Mohegans.  This  language  is 
spoken  by  all  the  Indians  throughout  New  England. 
Every  tribe,  as  that  of  Stockbridge,  of  Farmington,  of 
New  London,  &c.  has  a  diflferent  dialect ;  but  the  lan- 
guage is  radically  the  same.  Mr.  Elliot's  translation  of 
the  Bible  is  in  a  particular  dialect  of  this  language.  This 
language  appears  to  be  much  more  extensive  than  any 
other  language  in  North  America.  The  languages  of  the 
Delawares  in  Pennsylvania ;  of  the  Penobscots,  bordering 
on  Nova  Scotia;  of  the  Indians  of  St  Francis,  in  Canada; 
of  the  Sbawanese,  on  the  Ohio ;  and  of  the  Cbippewaus, 
at  the  westward  of  Lake  Huron ;  are  all  radically  the  same 
with  the  Mokegan.  The  same  is  said  concerning  the  km- 
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^uages  of  the  Ottowans,  Nanticooks,  Munsees,  Menomo- 
nees,  Messi^ajigas,  Saukies,  Ottagaumies,  KillirtinoeSy 
Nipegons,  'Algonkilis,  Whmebagoes,  &c.  That  the  Ian- 
^oages  of  the  several  tribes  ia  New  England,  of  the  De* 
lawares,  and  of  Mr.  Elliot's  Bible,  are  radically  the  same 
with  the  Mohegatij  I  assert  from  my  own  knowledge." 

Having  thus  given  an  accoimt  of  himself,  and  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  ;  of  the  extensiveness  of  this 
language ;  and  of  a  translation  of  a  Bible  into  this  lan- 
guage ;  he  proceeds  (in  page  10)  to  inform  us,  tbkt 

**  The  Mohegans  have  no  Adjectives  in  all  their  lan- 
guage. Although  it  may  at  first  seem  not  only  stngulaf 
and  curious,  bat^impossible,  that  a  language  should  exist 
without  Adjectives^  yet  it  is  an  indubitable  fact." 


EHEA    nXEPOENTA, 

Sfc. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OF    PARTICIPLES, 


F. 

Let  us  proceed,  if  you  please,  to  the  Participle  : 
which,  you  know,  is  so  named  because — '^  partem  oapit 
a  Nomine,  partem  a  Verbo.*' — "  Ortum  a  Verbo,"  says 
Scaliger,  "  traxit  secum  tempora  et  significationem,  ad- 
junxitque  generi  et  casibus." — "  Ut  igitur  Mulus,"  says 
Vossius,  ^^  asini  et  equse,  unde  generatur,  participat  indo- 
lem ;  ita  hujus  classis  omnia,  et  nominis  et  verbi  partici- 
pant naturam :  unde,  et  merito,  Participia  nominantar." 

I  have  a  strong  curiosity  to  know  how  you  will  dis- 
pose of  this  Muky  (this  tertium  quid^  in  English ;  where 
the  Participle  has  neither  Cases  nor  Gender;  and  which 
(if  1  understood  you  rightly  some  time  since)  you  have 
stripped  also  of  Itme.  We  certainly  cannot  say  that  it 
is,  in  English, — *^  Pars  orationis  cum'  tempore  et  Cam :" 
or, — ^'  Vox  variabilis  per  CasuSj  significans  rem  cum  tem- 
pore." Indeed  since,  by  your  account,  it  takes  nothing 
from  the  Verb,  any  more  than  from  the  Noun ;  its  present 
name  ought  to  be  relinquished  by  us :  for  at  all  events  it 
cannot  be  a  participle  in  English.  This  however  will 
not  much  trouble  you :  for,  though  Scaliger  declares  the 
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PARTICIPLE  to  exist  in  language  '^necessitate  quadam 
ac  iri  itatute ;"  you,  by  denying  it  a  place  amongst  the 
Parts  of  Speech,  have  decided  that  it  is  not  a  necessary 
word,  and  perhaps  imagine  that  we  may  do  as  well  with- 
out it. 

H. 
I  fear  you  have  mistaken  me.    I  did  not  mean  to  deny 
the  adsignification  of  Time  to  all  the  Participles ;  though 
I  continue  to  withhold  it  from  that  which  is  called  the 
Participle  Present. 

F. 
All  the  Participles!   Why,  we  have  but  Two  in  our 
language — The  Present  and  the  Past. 

H. 

We  had  formerly  but  two.  But  so  great  is  the  con- 
venience and  importance  of  this  useful  Abbreviation  ;  that 
our  authors  have  borrowed  from  other  languages,  and  in- 
corporated with  our  own,  Four  other  Participles  of  equal 
value*  We  are  obliged  to  our  old  translators  for  these 
new  Participles.  I  wish  they  had  understood  what  they 
were  doing  at  the  time :  and  had  been  taught  by  their 
wants  the  nature  of  the  advantages  which  the  learned 
languages  had  over  ours.  They  would  then  perhaps  have 
adopted  the  contrivance  itself  into  our  own  language  : 
instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  taking  individually 
the  terms  which  they  found  they  could  not  translate. 
But  they  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  with  these  new 
Participles,  as  with  the  new  Adjectives  I  before  men- 
tioned to  you :  they  did  not  abbreviate  their  own  lan- 
guage in  imitation  of  the  others ;  but  took  from  odier 
languages  their  abbreviations  ready  made.  And  thus 
again  the  foreigner,  after  having  learned  all  our  English 
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verbs,  most  agmin  have  rtcmme  to  odier  languages  in 
order  to  understand  the  neaning  of  many  of  oar  Par- 
ticiples. 

I  cannot  however  much  blame  my  countrymen  for  the 
method  they  pursued:  because  the  very  nations  who 
enjoyed  these  advantages  over  us^  were  not  themselves 
aware  of  the  nature  of  what  they  possessed :  at  least  so 
it  appears  by  all  the  accounts  which  they  have  left  us  of 
the  nature  of  Speech ;  and  by  their  distribution  and  de- 
finitions of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed :  and  their 
posterity  (the  modem  Greeks  and  the  Italians)  have  been 
punished  for  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  their  ances* 
tors«  by  the  loss  of  great  part  of  these  advantages :  which 
I  suppose  they  would  not  have  lost,  had  they  known 
what  they  were.  ^ 

As  for  the  term  paktxciple,  I  should  very  willingly 
get  rid  of  it :  for  it  never  was  the  proper  denomination 
of  this  sort  of  word.  And  this  improper  title,  I  believe, 
led  the  way  to  its  faulty  definition :  and  both  togedier 
have  caused  the  obstinate  and  still  unsettled  disputes 
concerning  it;  and  have  prevented  the  improvement  of 
language,  in  this  particular,  generally  through  tiie  worid. 

The  elder  Stoics  called  this  word*-^"  Modum  VerU  ca- 
maiem''  And  in  my  opinion  they  called  it  well :  except 
only  that,  instead  of  Canudem^  they  should  have  said 
Ad^ctkmm  ;  f<M*  the  circumstance  of  its  having  Cases  was 
only  a  conaequence  of  its  A^ectUm.  But  this  small  enm 
of  theirs  cannot  be  wondered  at  in  them,  who,  judging 
from  their  own  transposed  language^  had  no  notion  of  a 
Noun,  much  less  of  an  Ai^ective  of  any  kind,  without 
C0ses. 
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I  desire  therefore,  instead  of  participle,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  call  this  word  generally  ^Verb  adjective.  And 
I  call  it  by  this  new  name,  because  I  think  it  will  make 
more  easily  intelligible  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  office 
and  nature. 

This  kind  of  word,  of  which  we  now  speak,  is  a  very 
useful  Abbreviation:  for  we  have  the  same  occasion  to 
adjective  the  verb  as  we  have  to  adjective  the  noun. 
And,  by  nleans  of  a  distinguishing  termination,  not  only 
the  simple  Verb  itself,  but  every  Moody  and  every  Tense 
of  the  verb,  may  be  made  adjective,  as  well  as  the  Noun. 
And  accordingly  some  languages  have  adjectived  more, 
and  some  languages  have  adjectived  fewer  of  these  Moods 
and  Tensei. 

And  here  I  must  observe  that  the  Moo^  and  Tenses 
themselves  are  merely  Abbreviations :  I  mean  that  they 
are  nothing  more  than  the  circumstances  of  Marnier  and 
Twie,  added  to  the  Verb  in  some  languages  by  distin- 
guishing terminations. 

When  it  is  considered  that  our  language  has  made  but 
small  progress,  compared  either  with  the  Greek  or  with 
the  Latin  (or  some  other  languages)  even  in  this  Modal 
and  Temporal  abbreviation :  (for  we  are  forced  to  perform 
the  greatest  part  of  it  by  what  are  called  Auxiliaries^ 
i.  e.  separate  words  signifying  the  added  circumstances ;) 
when  this  is  considered,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  English,  of  itself,  could  not  proceed  to  the  next 
abbreviating  step,  viz.  of  adjectiving  those  first  Abbre- 
viations of  Mood  and  Tense,  which  our  language  had  not : 
and  that  it  has  therefore  been  oUiged  to  borrow  many  of 
the  advantages  of  this  kind  which  it  now  enjoys,  ei^er 
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mediate^  or  immediately  from  those  two  first-meiitioaed 
languages.  And  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  nature 
of  these  advantages  was  never  well  understood^  or  at  least 
not  delivered  down  to  us,  even  by  those  who  enjoyed 
them ;  it  will  rather  be  matter  of  wonder  that  we  have 
adopted  into  our  language  so  many,  than  that  we  have 
not  taken  all. 

This  sort  of  word  is  therefore  by  no  means  the  same 
with  a  Noun  oiljective  (as  Sanctius,  Perizonius  and  others 
after  them  have  asserted).  But  it  is  a  Verb  adjective.  And 
yet  what  Perizonius  says,  is  true — ^^  Certe  omnia  quaa  de 
Nomine  adjectivo  affirmantur,  habet  Participium."    This 
is  true.    The  Participle  has  all  that  the  Noun  adjective 
has:  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  for  the  purpose  of 
A^ection.    But  it  has  likewise  something  more  than  the 
Noun  adjectiveh'SA :  because  the  Verb  has  something  more 
than  the  Noun.    And  that  something  more^  is  not  (as 
Perizonius  proceeds  to  assert)  only  the  adsignification  of 
Time.    For  every  Verb  has  a  signification  of  its  own, 
distinct  from  Manner  and  Time.    And  language  has  as 
much  occasion  to  adjective  the  distinct  signification  of 
the  Verbf  and  to  adjective  also  the  Mood,  as  it  has  to 
adjective  the  Time.     And  it  has  therefore  accordingly 
a^jectived  all  three ; — the  distinct  signification  of  the  sim- 
ple Verb ;  and  the  Verb  with  its  Moods;  and  the  Verb  with 
its  Tenses.    I  shall  at  present  notice  only  Six  of  these  Verb 
adjectives  which  we  now  employ  in  English :  viz.  The 
simple  Verb  itself  adjective ;  two  Adjective  Tenses;  and 
three  Adjective  Moods. 

Bear  patiently  with  my  new  terms.  I  use  them  only 
by  compulsion.  I  am  chiefly  anxious  that  my  opim'on 
may  be  clearly  understood ;  and  that  my  errors  (if  they 
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ure  such)  may  plainly  appear  without  any  obscurity  or 
aaabiguity  of  expression :  by  which  means  even  my  errors 
may  be  useful. 

We  had  formerly  in  English  only  the  simple  Verb 
Adjective:  and  the  Past  Tense  Adjective.  In  addition 
to  these  two,  we  have  now  the  convenience  of  four  others* 
Which  I  must  call, 

The  Potential  Mood  Active^  Adjective; 
The  Potential  Mood  Passive^  Adjective ; 
The  Official  Mood  Passive^  Adjective; 
And  The  Future  Tense  Active,  Adjective. 

Still  have  patience  with  me;  and,  I  trust,'  I  shall 
finally  make  myself  clearly  understood. 

And  first  for  our  simple  Verb  Adjective.  It  was  formerly 
known  in  our  language  by  the  termination  -and.  It  is  now 
known  by  the  termination  -ing. 

As  the  Noun  Adjective  always  signifies  all  that  the 
unadjectived  Noun  signifies,  and  no  more  (except  the  cir- 
cumstance of  adjection :)  so  must  the  Verb  Adjective  sig- 
nify ALL  that  the  unadjectived  Verb  signifies,  and  no  more 
(except  the  circumstance  of  adjection.)  But  it  has  been 
usual  to  suppose  that  with  the  Indicative  Mood  (as  it  is 
called)  is  conjoined  also  the  signification  of  the  Present 
Time,  and  therefore  to  call  it  the  Indicative  Mood,  Present 
Tense.  And  if  it  were  so,  then  indeed  the  word  we  are 
now  considering,  besides  the  signification  of  the  Verb, 
must  likewise  adsignify  some  Manner  and  the  Present 
Time :  for  it  would  then  be  the  Present  Tense  Adjective, 
as  well  as  the  Indicative  Mood  Adjective.  But  I  deny  it 
to  be  either.    I  deny  that  the  Present  Time  (or  any  Time) 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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or  any  Maimer^  is  signified  by  that  which  is  called  (im- 
properly) the  Indicative  Mood  Present  Tense.  And  there- 
fore its  proper  name  is  merely  the  Verb Indicative^  if 

you  please :  i.  e.  Indicative  merely  of  being  a  Verb. 

And  in  this  opinion  (viz.  that  there  is  no  adsignifica- 
tion  of  Manner  or  Time  in  that  which  is  called  the  Indi- 
cative Mood:  and  no  adsignification  of  Time  in  that 
which  is  called  the  Present  Participle)  I  am  neither  new 
nor  singular :  for  Sanctius  both  asserted  and  proved  it  by 
numerous  instances  in  the  Latin.     Such  as, 

**  Et  abfui  pnfidscem  in  GraBciam/'  Cic. 

**  Sed  postquam  amans  accessit  pretium  poUicens.*^     Terent. 

*'  Ultro  ad  earn  venies  indicam  te  amare/'  Ibid. 

'^  Turn  apri  inter  se  dimicant  indurantes  attritu  arborum  costas.** 

Plin. 

"  Tumixmffigientem  Imc  terra  videbit*'  Firg. 

In  the  same  manner  we  say, 
^  The  tuD  riHs  every  day  in  the  year." 
**  Justice  is  at  all  times  Mercy." 

**  Truth  15  always  one  and  the  same  from  the  banning  of  the 
world  to  the  end  of  it." 

Neither  lime  nor  Manner  is  signified  by  the  Indicative   ^ 
in  these  sentences.  I 

Again, — 

**  The  rising  sun  always  gladdens  the  earth," 

^<  Do  justice,  justice  being  at  all  times  Mercy." 

'^  My  argument  is  of  no  age  nor  country,  truth  being  always  the 
same,  from  the  beginniag  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  it" 
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In  rmng  and  ieing  (though  called  Present  Participki) 
there  is  evidently  here  no  adsignification  of  Time. 

Scaliger  saw  plainly  the  same.  He  says — "  Modus  non 
fuit  necessarius :  unus  ^nim  tantum  exigitur  ob  veritatem, 
Indicativus.     Caeteri  autem  ob  commoditatem  potius." 

And  even  Perizonius  and  others  who  maintain  a  con- 
trary opinion,  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that — "  /«- 
dicativus  adhibetur  ad  indicandam  simpliciter  rem  ipsam.'' 

'^  Horum  autem  participiorum  magis  promiscuus  ali- 
quando  est  usus ;  turn  quia  nomina  sunt,  et  ssepe  adhi- 
bentur  sine  uUo  temporis  respectu  aut  designatione ;  quando 
scil.  ejus  distinctio  nan  requiritur.^' 

"  HsBc  ipsa  autem  res,  h*  e.  adsigmficatio  temporis,  ne 
quis  preecipuam  putet^  s$epissime  rep^itur  negkcta,  immo 
plane  ej^tmcta.''  '     • 

"  Animadvertendum  est,  uno  in  commate  saepe  diversa 
notari  tempora,  atque  adeo  Prcesens  vere  Participium 
posse  accedere  omnibus  omuino  periodis,  in  quibus  etiam 
de  prdeterita  et  futura  re  agitur.  Quia'' — (Haying  by 
compulsion  admitted  the  fact,  now  come  the  shallow  and 
shuffling  pretences)  "Quia  in  praeterita  ilia  re,  quum 
gesta  est,  Prtzsens  Fuit:  et  in  futura,  item  Prasens 
Eritr 

"  Recurrendum  denique  ad  illud  etiam, — Prasens  ha- 
beri  pro  extremo  Prateriti  temporis  puncto,  etprimo  Fu- 
turir 

"  Advementes  dicuntur,  non  illi  tantum  qui  in  itinere 
sunt,  sed  et  qui  jam  pervenenmt  in  locum  ad  quern  ten- 
debant,  et  speciem  advenientis  adhuc  retinent." 

2h2 
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Fnesem—quui  prassens  Fuitf  et  prssens  Erit! 

Prasens — extremum  praeteriti  punctum,  et  primum  fa- 
turi! 

Advenientes^^m  pervenerunt ! 

These  shabby  evasions  are  themselves  sufficient  argu- 
ment against  those  who  use  them.  A  common  termina- 
tion (i.e.  a  coalesced  word),  like  every  other  word,  must 
always  convey  the  same  distinct  meaning ;  and  can  only 
then  be  properly  used,  quando  Distinctio  requirhur. 
What  sort  of  word  would  that  be,  which,  (used  too  witk 
propriety,)  sometimes  had  a  meaning,  and  sometimes  had 
not  a  meaning,  and  sometimes  a  different  meaning? 

Thus  stands  the  whole  matter.  CasCy  Gender^  Number, 
are  no  parts  of  the  noun.  But  as  these  same  circum- 
stances frequently  accompany  the  Noun,  these  circum- 
stances are  signified  by  other  words  expressive  of  these 
circumstances :  and  in  some  languages  these  words  by 
their  perpetual  use  have  coalesced  with  the  Noun; 
their  separate  signification  has  been  lost  sight  of  (except 
in  their  proper  application ;)  and  these  words  Have  been 
considered  as  mere  artificial  terminations  of  the  noun. 

So,  Mood,  TensCj  Number ,  Person^  are  no  parts  of  the 
VERB.  But  these  same  circumstances  frequently  acconn 
panying  the  Verb,  are  then  signified  by  other  words  ex- 
pressive of  these  circumstances :  and  again,  in  some  lan- 
guages, these  latter  words,  by  their  perpetual  recurrence, 
have  coalesced  with  the  Verb ;  their  separate  significa- 
tion has  been  lost  sight  of  (except  in  tiieir  proper  appli- 
cation ;)  and  these  words  have  been  considered  as  mere 
artificial  terminations  of  the  verb. 
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The  proper  application  of  these  coalesced  words,  or 
terminations^  to  NounSy  has  been  called  Declension :  and 
to  Verbs^  has  been  called  Conjugation.  And  perhaps  this 
arrangement  and  these  denominations  may  have  greatly 
contributed  to  withdraw  us  from  a  proper  consideration 
of  this  matter :  for  we  are  all  very  apt  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  name,  and  to  inquire  no  further. 

And  thus  have  I  given  you  my  opinion  concerning 
what  is  called  the  Present  Participle*.  Which  I  think 
improperly  so  called ;  because  I  take  it  to  be  merely  the 
simple  Verb  adjectived^  without  any  adsignification  of 
Manner  or  Hme. 

F. 

Now  then  let  us  proceed  to  the  Past  Participle,  which 
you  chuse  to  call  the  Past  Tense  Adjective. 

H. 
As  far  as  relates  to  what  is  called  the  Indicative  Moody 
and  consequently  to  its  Adjective,  the  Participle  Present; 
you  have  seen  that,  so  far,  Sanctius  and  I  have  travelled 
in  perfect  accord  together.  But  here  again  I  must  get 
out  at  Hounslow.  I  cannot  proceed  with  him  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  Moods  and  Tenses:  for,  in  Latin, 
they  have  distinct  terminations,  and  in  English,  termi- 
nation and  auxiliaries,  signifying  the  circumstances  of 
Manner  and  lime.  Nor,  consequently,  can  I  consent  to 
exclude  the  other  Participlesy  which  are  indeed  merely 
those  Moods  and  Tenses,  adjectived;  and  do  truly  there- 
fore adsignify  Manner  and  Time.  The  Manner  being 
adjectived  as  well  as  the  Time  (i.  e.  the  Mood^s  well  as  the 
Tense;)  and  both  for  the  same  reason,  and  with  the  same 
convenience  and  advantage.     In  our  own  language  these 

•  [See  Additional  Notes.] 
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Manners  and  Itmes  are  usually  (but  not  alieays)  signified 
by  words  distinct  from  the  Verby  which  we  call  auaiHiarieL 
In  some  other  languages  th^y  are  signified  also  by  words, 
different  indeed  from  the  Verby  but  which  have  coalesced 
with  the  Verbj  and  are  now  considered  merely  as  termi- 
nations ;  equally  auxiliary  however  with  our  unco(descing 
wordSy  and  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

I  hold  then  that  we  may  and  do  adjective  the  simple  Verb 
without  adsignification  of  Manner  or  Time:  that  we  may 
and  do  adjective  the  Verb  in  conjunction  with  an  expressed 
Time :  and  that  we  may  and  do  adjective  the  Verb  in  con- 
junction with  an  expressed  Manner.  I  hold  that  all 
these  are  greatly  and  equally  convenient  for  &e  abbre- 
viating of  speech :  and  that  the  language  which  has  more 
of  these  conveniences  does  so  far  forth  excel  the  language 
which  has  fewer. 

The  Past  Participle,  or  the  Past  Tense  A^ctive,  our 
language  has  long  enjoyed :  and  it  is  obtained  (as  we 
also  adjective  the  Noun)  by  adding  En  or  Ed  to  the  Past 
Tense  of  the  verb.  The  Latin  makes  an  A^ective  of  the 
Past  Tense  (as  it  also  makes  an  Adjective  of  the  Noun) 
merely  by  adding  its  Article  og.  17.  o¥.  to  the  third  person 
of  the  Past  Tense. 

Amavitj  Amavitus,  Amavtusy  Amatus. 
Docuity  Docuitusy  DocituSy  Doctus. 
Legity  LegituSy  LegtuSy  Lectus. 
Audivity  Audivitusy  AudivtuSy  AudUus. 

And  that  this  Past  Participle  is  merely  the  Past  Tense 
A4J€Ctive;  that  it  has  merely  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Past  TensCy  and  no  other ;  is  most  evident  in  English  : 
because,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  often  throw  one  Nmm 
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substantive  to  another  N&un  substantive^  without  aoy 
clumgeof  teraunation  to  shew  that  it  is  so  intended  to  be 
thrown;  we  are  likewise  accustooied  to  use  the  Past 
Tense  itself  without  any  change  of  termination^  instead 
of  ibis  Past  Participle:  and  the  Past  Tense  so  used, 
answers  the  purpose  equally  with  the  Participle^  and 
conveys  the  same  meaning. 

Dr.  Lowth,  who  was  much  better  acquainted  with 
Greek  and  Latin  than  with  English,  and  had  a  perfectly 
elegant  Greek  and  Latin  taste,  finds  great  fault  with  this 
our  English  custom ;  calls  it  conftision^  absurdity ^  and  a 
very  gross  corruption;  pronoiincis  it  altogether  barbarous^ 
and  wholly  ineopcusabk ;  and  complains  that  it — "is  too 
much  authorized  by  the  example  "of  some  of  our  best 
writers.**  He  then  gives  instances  of  this  inexcusable 
barbarism,  from  Shakespear,  Milton,  Dryden*  Claren- 
don, Atterbury,  Prior,  Swift,  Addison,  Misson,  Boling- 
broke,  P^pe,  and  Gay.     And  if  he  had  been  pleased  to 

[♦  «  For  who  can  ahew  me,  since  they  fiiist  were  WRIT, 
They  e'er  converted  one  hard-hearted  Wit." 

Dryden:  ProL  to  The  Rival  Ladies. 

^*  Had  there  been  choice,  what  wwld  I  not  have  chose.*' 

Ibid,  act  4.  sc.  3. 
**  I  made  a  sacred  and  a  solemn  vow 
To  ofier  up  the  prisoners  that  were  TOOK/' 

Dryden:  Indian  Queen,  act 2.  sc.  1. 

**  Let  me  then  share  your  griefs^  that  in  your  fate 
Wou'd  have  TOOK  part."  Ibid,  act  2.  sc.  1 . 

**  ■   ■■         In  one  moment  this  new  guest 
Has  DROVE  me  out  from  this  false  woman's  breast." 

Ibid,  act  3.  sc.  1 . 
*^  Part  of  which  poem  was  WRIT  by  me." 

Connection  of  the  hkdian  Emperor  to  the  Indian  Queen. 
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go  further  back  than  Shakespear,  he  might  alao  have  given 
instances  of  the  same  from  every  writer  in  the  English 
tongue*.  It  is  the  idiom  of  the  language*  He  is  therefore 
undoubtedly  in  an  error,  when  he  says  that — '^  This  aboae 
has  been  long  growing  upon  us,  and  is  continually  making 
further  incroachments/'  For,  on  the  contrary,  the  castcHu 
has  greatly  decreased :  and  as  the  Ghreek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages have  become  more  familiar  to  Englishmen,  and 
more  general,;  our  language  has  continually  proceeded 


^  For  life  and  death  are  things  indifierent; 
Each  to  be  CHOSE,  as  either  brings  content.'' 

Dry  den :  Indian  Emperor,  act  2.  sc.  1. 

"  You  might  howe'er  have  TOOK  a  fairer  way." 

Ibid.  acts.  sc.2. 

^  His  mind  is  shook."  Ibid,  act  4.  sc.  1. 

''  High  trees  are  SHOOK,  because  they  dare  the  winds." 

Dryden :  The  Maiden  Queen,  act  2.  sc«  5. 

**  Peace,  peace,  thou  should'st  for  ever  hold  thy  tongue; 
For  it  has  SPOKE  too  much  for  all  thy  life." 

Ibid,  act 5.  sc.I. 
"  Courage,  my  friend,  and  rather  praise  we  heaven. 
That  it  has  CHOSE  two  such  as  you  and  me." 

Dryden :  Amboyna,  act  5.  sc.  I . 

**  Guilt  and  distraction  could  not  have  SHOOK  him  nxire." 

Dryden :  (Edipus,  act  4.  sc.  1 . 

*'  As  well  thou  roay'st  advise  a  tortur'd  wretch. 
All  mangled  o'er  from  head  to  foot  with  wounds, 
And  his  bones  BROKE,  to  wait  a  better  day." 

Ibid.  act4.  SC.1.] 

[*  **  All  the  modems  who  have  WROTE  upon  this  subject** 

Dr.  Taylor:  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  1755.  pag.lO. 

«  Wcne  WROTE  originally  in  Latin."— /Krf.  pag. ««. 
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more  and  more  to  bend  and  inoline  to  the  rales  and  cus- 
toms of  those  languages.  And  we  have  gready  bene- 
fited bj  those  languages;  and  have  improved  our  own 
language,  by  borrowing  from  them  a  more  abbreviated 
and  compact  method  of  speech.  And  had  our  early  or 
later  authors  known  the  nature  of  the  benefits  we  were 
receiving ;  we  might  have  benefited  much  more  exten- 
sively. 

However  we  shall  be  much  to  blame,  if,  with  Dr.  Lowth, 
we  miss  the  advantage  which  our  less  cultivated  language 
affords  us  by  its  defects :  for  by  those  very  defects  it  will 
a8si(it  us  much  to  discover  the  nature  of  human  speech,  by 
a  comparison  of  our  own  langus^e  with  more  cultivated 
languages.  And  this  it  does  eminently  in  the  present 
instances  of  the  Past  Participle  and  the  Noun  Adjective. 

"  Providence,  which  has  WOVE  us  into  this  texture." 

Ibid.  pag.  84. 

**  The  mistakes  upon  this  head  have  AROSE  from  heoce.'' 

Ibid.  pag.  152. 

**  TuUius,  beiog  CHOSE  king  by  the  suffrage  o^  the  people." 

Ibid.  pag.  206. 

**  The  ancient  statuary  has  been  thought  to  have  AROSE  from 
this  figure/'— iftM2.  pag.  459. 

'^  I  have  SPOKE  to  it  in  my  Commentary  upon  the  Sandwich 
Marble."— IWrf.  pag.  467. 

"  Budseus  in  particular  has  WROTE  upon  it  very  lai^gely." 

Hnd.  pag.  490. 

"  I  find  one  Lucullus,  whose  life  is  WROTE  by  Plutarch.'' 

iUd.  pag.512. 

**  We  are  assured,  that  the  following  words  were  not  WROTE  in 
hbliroc."— iWd.  pag.  555.] 
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-For,  since  we  can  and  do  use  ouir  JNinm  itself  umUtered, 
«Bd  oar  Past  Teme  itself  unaltered,  for  ihe  same  par- 
pose  and  with  the  same  meanings  as  theOreek  and  Latin 
use  tkeir  A^eetive  and  their  Participk;  it  is  manifest 
&at  their  A^edive  and  Participk  are  merely  their  Ntmn 
and  Past  Tense^  Adjectinoi. 


EHEA  nTEPOENTA, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE   SAME   SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

F. 

AV ELL.     Now  for  your  four  Abbreviations:  which;  you 
say,  we  have  adopted  from  those  other  languages. 

H. 

That  which  I  call  the  Potential  Passive  Adjective  i^ 
that  which  our  antient  writers  first  adopted ;  and  which 
we  have  since  tadcen  in  the  greatest  abundance :  not  led 
to  it  by  any  reasoning,  or  by  any  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  words ;  but  by  their  great  practical  convenieDee 
and  usefulness.  I  mean  suchwt)rds  as  the  following, 
whose  common  t^rmini^ion  has  one  common  meaning.  . 


Admissible 

Incorrigible 

Formidable 

Affable 

Incredible 

Fusible 

Ineffable 

Culpable 

Heritable 

Inaccessible 

Despicable 

Impregnable 

Amiable 

Indivisible 

Indefatigable 

Arable 

Indubitable 

Indefeisible 

Audible 

Eligible 

Indelible 

Cognizable 

Inexplicable 

'    Inadmissible 

Incombustible 

Infallible 

Inevitable 

Incompatible 

Feasible 

Immiscible 

Contemptible 

Inflexible 

Inimitable 
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Inexorable 

Noble 

Vendible 

Inexpugnable 

Palpable 

Visible 

Insatiable 

Penetrable 

Vulnerable, 

Inscrutable 

Imperceptible 

&c. 

Intelligible 

Impracticable 

Interminable 

Implacable 

As  well  as  the  con- 

Investigable 

Plausible 

tracted 

Invincible 

Pliable 

Irrefragable 

Portable 

Missile 

Irremissible 

Possible 

Docile 

Irascible 

Probable 

Ductile 

Laudable 

Sensible 

Projectile 

Legible 

Soluble 

Frail 

Liable 

Tangible 

Facile, 

Malleable 

Tenable 

&c. 

Incommensurable  Intolerable 

Immutable 

Tractable 

These  words,  and  such  as  these,  our  early  authors 
fcould  not  possibly  translate  into  English,  but  by  a  peri- 
phrasis. They  therefore  took  the  words  themselves  as 
.they  found  them :  and  the  same  practice,  for  the  same 
reason,  being  followed  by  their  successors ;  the  frequent 
repetition  of  these  words  has  at  length  naturalized  them 
in  our  language.  But  they  who  first  introduced  these 
words,  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  them  to  their 
readers :  and  accordingly  we  find  in  your  manuscript 
New  Testament,  which  (whoever  was  the  Translator)  I 
suppose  to  have  been  written  about  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  third* ;  in  that  manuscript  we  find  an  explanation 


*  I  suppose  it  to  be  about  this  date ;  amoogst  other  reasons, 
because  it  retains  the  Anglo-Saxon  ThetUy  the  ambiguous  j,  and 
the  1  without  a  point  over  it.  But  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant 
with  Manuscripts  to  say  when  the  use  of  these  charactns  ceased. 
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accompanying  the  words  of  this  sort  which  are  nsed.  in 
it.  And  this  circumstance  sufficiently  informs  us,  that 
the  adoption  was  at  that  time  but  newly  introduced. 

<'  I  do  thankingis  to  God  up  on  the  UNENABRABLE,  or,  thai 
may  not  be  told,  gifte  of  hym/' — 2  Corinthies,  cap.  9. 

'<  Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift'' 

Modem  Version,  ver.  15. 

''  Whom  whanne  ye  han  not  seyn  ye  louen,  in  to  whom  also 
now  ye  not  seynge  bileuen,  forsoth  ye  biieuynge  shulen  haue  ioye 
with  outeforth  in  gladnesse  UNEKABBABLE,  that  may  not  be 
ield  oa^"— 1  Petit,  cap.  1. 

"  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love  ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye 
see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable^' 

Modem  Fersion,  ver*  8. 

*^  From  hennesforth  brithren,  Whateuer  thingis  ben  sothe,  what* 
euer  thingis  chaist,  whateuer  thingis  iust,  whateuer  thingis  hoh, 
whateuer  thingis  AMY  ABLE,  or,  able  to  be  louyd" 

Philippensis,  cap.  4. 

''  Fmally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely** — Modem  Version,  ver.  8. 

''  The  whiche  is  not  maid  up  the  lawe  of  fleshly  maundement : 
V    but  up  vertu  of  lyf  INSOLIBLE,  or,  that  may  not  be  undon" 

Ebrewis,  cap.  7. 

''  Who  is  made  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but 
after  the  power  of  an  endless  life." — Modem  Fersion,  vex.  16. 

''  Forsothe  wisdom  that  is  fro  aboue,  first  sotheli  it  is  chast,  af-« 
tirwarde  pesible,  mylde,  SWADIBLE,  that  is,  esifor  to  trete  and  to 
be  tretid" — James,  cap.  3. 

^<  But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  is  first  pure,  then  peace*  . 
able,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  intreated" — Modern  Fersion,  ver.  17-, 

Gower,  in  his  Conf.  Amant.  (written,  as  he  informs  us, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Richard  the  second)  has  taken 
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very  little  adraatage  of  thb  thea  newly  iatiofaeed  ab^ 
brarialioB.    He  uMt  only  six  of  theae  mat^  riz.  Crtdi- 
bicy  EaxnuMey  ImpatdUe^  IncurmUej  hmribk^  NAk; 
and  onei  made  by  himself,  I  believe,  in  imitation,  Oiace 
able. 

"  She  toke  hir  all  to  veoerie» 

In  foreste  and  in  wildernesse. 

For  there  was  all  hir  besinesse 

By  daie,  and  eke  by  nightes  tide, 

With  arowes  brode  under  the  side* 

And  bow  ia  hoade^  of  whiche  she  slough 

And  toke  all  that  hir  lyst  enough 

Of  beastes  whiche  ben  CH AC  b able/' 

Gowcr,  lib.  5.  fol.  90.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

Chancer  uses  many  more  of  these  words  than  Gower 
cKd;  bat  in  nothing  like  such  quantities  as  hare  been 
sinee  oaployed  in  our  lai^age. 

F. 
i  understand  you  then  to  say  that  the  words  in  our 
language  with  the  termination  ble,  are  merely  the  Po- 
tential Passive  Adjective :  and  that  we  have  adopted  this 
termination  from  the  Latin,  for  the  purpose  of  abbre- 
viation. But  the  Latin  Grammarians  had  no  such  notion 
of  this  termination.  They  have  assigned  no  separate 
office,  nor  station,  nor  title,  to  this  kind  of  word.  They 
have  not  ranked  it  even  amongst  their  participles.  They 
call  these  words  merely  Verbalia  in  Bilis :  which  title 
barely  informs  us,  that  they  have  indeed  something  or 
other  to  do  with  the  verbs ;  but  what  that  something  is, 
they  have  not  told  us.  Indeed  they  are  so  uncertain  con- 
cerning the  relation  which  these  words  bear  to  the  verb ; 
that  most  of  the  grammarians,  Vossius,  Perizonins,  Go- 
denius,  and  others,  tell  us,  that  these  VeriaUa  in  BUis 
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signify  9<im^iines  passivefynxii  sonwtimes  attiMy.  jLnd 
I  am  sure  we  use  great  numbers  of  words  with  &is'  ter* 
mination  in  English,  which  do  not  appear  to  signify 
either  actively  or  passively. 

Vossius  says — '^  Hujusmodi  verbatiai^qoimr  exponuntur 
passive^  interdum  et  active'' 

Perizonius — "  Porro  sunt  et  alia  unitis  forma  vocabula, 
duplicem  tamen,  turn  activam,  turn  passivam  habentia  sig- 
nificationem ;  veluti  Adjectiva  in  BiUs  exeuntia.  De 
quorum  passiva  significatione  nuUum  est  dubium.  De  ac- 
tiva^  hsBC  esempli  loco  habe,  &c«" 

And  I  think  I  could,  without  much  trouble,  famish 
you  with  a  larger  catalogue  of  words  in  JB&,  used  in  En- 
glish, without  a  passive  signification ;  than  you  have  fur- 
Dished  of  those  with  a  passive  signification. 


What  say  you  to  such  as  these? 


Abominable 

Accordable 

Agreeable 

Amicable 

Available 

Capable 

Charitable 

Colourable* 

Comfortable 

Concordable 

Conducible 


Convenable 

Culpable 

Customable 

Delectable 

Discordable 

Durable 

Entendable 

Favourable 

Forcible 

Honourable 

Inclinable 


Miserable 
Pleasurable 
Profitable 
Proportionable 
Reasonable 
Risible 
Semblable 
Vengeable 
Veritable 
&c. 


*  [They  may  have  now  a  COLORABLE  pretence  to  withstand 
such  innovations/'  Spenset^s  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 

Todd's  edttt  1805.  pag.  310.] 
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And  the  Frenck  bare  a  multitude  besides,  such  aa  «• 
courabUy  &c.  which  we  have  net  ad<^ted  from  them. 

H. 
All  this  is  rery  trae.  But  what  says  Scaliger  of  these 
Verbals  in  Bilis? — ^^  Recentiores  audacter  nimis  jamac^w 
significationem  attribuere,  idque  frivolis  sane  argumentis. 
Auxere  errorem  pertinacia.  Poetica  licentia  dictum  est, 
Penetrabile  active^ — De  Causis,  lib.  4.  cap.  98. 

Scaliger  speaks  of  their  frivolous  arguments ;  bat  I 
have  never  yet  seen  any  attempt  at  any  argument  what- 
ever on  the  subject.  They  bring  some  examples  indeed 
of  an  active  use  of  some  words  in  Bilis.  From  good  au- 
thors they  are  very  few  indeed:  from  Virgil  one  word; 
two  from  Terence ;  one  from  Livy ;  one  from  Tacitus ; 
one  from  Quintu»Curtius;  one  from  Valerius  Maximus: 
they  produce  abundance  from  Plautus^  who  used  such 
words  as  voluptabilis,  ignorabilis^  &c.  And  after  the  Latin 
language  became  corrupted ;  in  its  decay,  we  meet  with 
heaps  of  thenu  It  is  in  the  terminations  chiefly  that  lan- 
guages become  corrupted :  and  I  suppose  the  comiptioD 
arises  from  not  having  settled  or  well  understood  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  those  terminations. 

Had  the  Latin  Grammarians  been  contented  with  the 
old  Stoic  definition  of  Modus  verbi  casualise  these  verbals 
might  very  well  have  been  ranked  with  their  participles; 
but  when  they  defined  the  participle  to  be  a  word  signi- 
Jicans  cum  tempore^  these  verbals  were  necessarily  ex- 
cluded :  and  to  retain  the  participle  present^  as  they 
called  it,  they  were  compelled  obstinately,  against  all 
reason  and  evidence,  to  maintain  that  there  was  a  signi- 
fication of  Time^  both  in  the  Indicative  and  in  its  Adjective 
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the  present  pctrtioiple ;  al&ough  there  was  no  termination 
or  word  added  to  the  Indicative  of  the  verb,  by  which 
any  Time  could  be  signified.  With  equal  reason  might 
they  contend,  that  the  same  word  with  the  termination 
JBiliSy  was  properly  used  to  signify  indifferently  two  al- 
most opposite  ideas ;  vfz.  To  Feel,  or,  To  be  Felt;  To  Beat, 
or.  To  be  Beaten :  which  would  be  just  as  rational,  as 
that  the  same  word  should  be  purposely  employed  in 
speech,  to  signify  equally  the  horse  which  is  ridden,  and 
the  man  who  rides  him.  Words  may  undoubtedly,  at 
some  times  and  by  some  persons,  be  so  abused :  and  too 
frequently  they  are  so  abused.  And  when  any  word  or 
termination  becomes  generally  so  abused,  it  becomes  use- 
less ;  and  in  fact  ceases  to  be  a  word :  for  that  is  not  a 
\yord,  whose  signification  is  unknown.  A  few  of  these 
corruptions  may  be  borne  in  a  language,  and  the  context 
of  the  sentence  may  assist  the  hearer  to  comprehend  the 
speaker's  meaning ;  but  when  the  bulk  of  these  termina- 
tions in  a  language  becomes  generally  so  corrupted,  that 
language  is  soon  broken  up  and  lost :  and,  to  supply  the 
place  of  these  corrupted  words  or  terminations,  men  are 
forced  to  have  recourse  again  to  other  words  or  termina- 
tions which  may  convey  distinct  meanings  to  the  hearer* 

Scaliger,  distinguishing  properly  between  His  (he 
should  have  said  Bilis;  for  the  b  is  important  to  this 
termination)  and  ItmSj  instances  a  similar  distinction  and 
convenience  in  the  Greek  language,  viz.  as(r6nro¥  and  cu- 
a6nTuui».  And  this  instance  ought  to  make  an  Englishman 
blush  for  his  countrymen ;  whose  ignorance  commonly 
employs  the  corresponding  word  to  cutrOnrop,  sensible,  in 
three  different  meanings;  although  (thanks  to  our  old 
translators)  we  have  now  in  our  language,  three  distinct 

VOL.  ri.  2  I 
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termioatioQS  for  the  purpose  <^  distiiiction;  We  have 
Scnseful*  ^-Sensitive  r^Sensibk  iSensewle  ;—Sensitivo ; 
— Sensibik; — Full  of  Sense; — which  can  feel; — ^which 
luay  bef  felt.  Yet  it  is  not  very  uucommon  to  bear  per- 
sg(M  talk  of—"  A  Sensible  roan,  who  is  very  Sensible  of  the 
cpld;  and  of  any  Sensible  cl^ange  in  the  weatherf." 

I  wish  this  were  a  solitary  instance  in  our  language ; 
but  this  abuse^  like  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown, 

♦  ["  Whylest  thus  he  talkt,  the  knight  with  greedy  eare 
Hong  still  upon  his  melting  mouth  attent : 
Whose  SENSEFULL  words  empierst  his  hart  so  neare^ 
That  he  was  wrapt  with  double  ravishment.'' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant.  9*  st.  26.] 

t  ["  The  same  statutes  are  so  slackely  penned  (besides  the  latter 
of  thsnoi  is  so  UNSENSIBLY  cootryyed,  that  it  scarce  carryedi  anj 
r^aspD  in  it."  Spensei^s  View  of  the  State  (^  Ireiand. 

Todd's  edit.  pag.  337-3 

'^If  acta  of  parliament  were  after  the  old  fashion  peiuied  bj 
sucli  only  as  perfectly  knew  what  the  Common  Law  was  before 
the  making  of  any  act  of  parliament  concerning  that  matter,  as  also 
how  far  forth  former  statutes  had  provided  remedy  for  former  mis- 
chiefs and  defects  discovered  by  experience;  then  should  veiyfew 
questiooa  in  law  arise,  and  the  learned  should  not  so  often  and  so 
much  perplex  their  heads  to  make  atonement  and  peace,  bj  con- 
struction of  law,  between  INS£NSlBi:<E  and  diaagrerii^  words, 
sentences  and  provisoes,  as  they  now  do," — Cofx,  2.  Rep.  Pref. 

[^^  Ah,  torto  si  crudel  non  fieurmi,  Ismene, 
Quaodo  aocora  a  tuoi  pr^, 
Quando  aUa  tua  belt^  sol  fira'  viventi 
Insensibil  foss'  io,  come  potrei 
Esserlo  al  si  costante 
Generoso  amor  tuo." 

Metastasio:  Partenope.  Parte  secooda. 
Edit.  Parigi,  1781.  tom,  9.  pag.  374.] 
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n  the  language  of  parliament  twenty  years  ag6)  has  in- 
eased,  is  iacreajfttng,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  Much 
'  this  abuse  in  dnr  speech  we  owe  to  the  French :  whoiii 
owe ver  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  us  to  reproach  with  itT; 
realise  I  believe  we  owe  likewise  to  these  same  French  all 
le  benefit  of  all  these  abbreviations  which  we  have  her-* 
owed  :  for  thougb  it  is  true  that  tiiey  proceed  originally 
:om  the  Latift;  yet  we  have  them  mediately  througb 
be  Italian,  and  the  French.     And  we  ought  to  be  oon^* 
euted,  as  the  French  also  ought  with  their  revolfrtion,  to 
ake  the  good  a^d  the  bad  together.    Espeeially  if,  as  id 
ooth  cases,  the  goc^d  preponderates  beyond  all  oomparisonr 
3ver  the  bad :  And  more  especially  still,  if  we  may  retain 
the  benefit,  and  avoid  the  future  mischief. 

The  words  in  Ble  which  you  have  opposed  to  me,  we 
have  taken  from  the  French,  who  took  them  corruptly 
from  the  Italian.   And  it  happened  in  this  manner.   Our 
Anglo-Saxon  Fullj  which  with  the  Germans  is  Vol,  be: 
came  the  Italian  Vole :  and  there  was  something  in  the. 
sound  of  Vole  so  pleasing  to  an  Italian  ear ;  that  many  of 
their  authors  (led  by  their  ears  and  not  by  their  nndei^^ 
standing,  without  any  occasion  for  it,  deciding  on  its  pro-- 
priety  by  the  sound  and  not  by  the  signification)  added 
J  it  as  a  termination  to  many  of  their  words ;  not  only 
li  where  the  signification  suited,  but  often  where  it  did  not :, 
and,  amongst  others,  Cardinal  Bembo  in  particular  isi 
much  and  justly  ridiculed,  for  his  very  injudicions  and' 
wholesale  application  of  this  termination*. 


•  "  A  fin  de  ne  rien  laisser  en  arriere,  tat\^  ^*u*'A  ^^  ^^^  possi- 
We,  je  leur  repondray  a  ce  en  quoy  ils  semV^Y    ^'\VCA^  Qj\A^>ie  cow- 
t  kur  de  pretendre  leur  langue  avoir  de  la  •>.        'ii^s^^  o^we\;ix\ostre  ^ 
'«  n»ha  point.    Ils  disent  done  qu'ils  ont  ci5?^Ml'''       ve^^vcv^^*^^'^  Afe' 
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Hence  the  Italian  words, 
Colpevole 


Abominevole 

Accordevole 

Aggradevole 

Amichevole 

Capevole 

Caritatevole 

Colorevole 

Conducevole 

Confortevole 

Concordevole 

Covenevole 


Costumevole 

Dilettevole 

Discordevole 

Durevole 

Inchiinevole 

Intendevole 

Favorevole 

Forzevole 

Onorevole 

Miserevole 


Memorevale 

Piacevole 

Profittevole 

Propomonevole 

Ragionevole 

Ridevole 

Sembievole 

Valevole 

Vendichevole 

Veritevole 

Soccorevole,  &c. 


Which  the  French  by  a  most  slovenly  pronunciation, 
not  distinguishing  between  Biie  and  Vokj  have  trans- 
formed  into— Abominable,  Agr^able,  Amicable,  Capable, 

Noms  fort  plaisantes  et  gentiks,  desqudles  nous  sommes  desdtuez. 
£t  la  principale  de  celles  qu'ils  mettent  en  avant,  c'est  des  mote 
qui  fini3sent  en  Ole :  comme  Piacevokf  Favorevole.  le  confessc 
que  ceste  terminaison  est  belle:  mais  je  di  qu'une chose  belle  peixl 
sa  grace  quand  on  en  abuse.  Or  qu'ainsi  soit  que  quelquesuns  eo 
abuseoty  il  ap^rt  par  la  controverse  qui  est  entre  eux  touchant  le 
mot  Capewde,  et  quelques  autres.  Car  tous  re^oivent  bien  Favo- 
revole, Piacevole,  Amorevok,  Laudevole,  Honorevole,  Biasmecokf 
SolazzevoUf  et  plusieurs  semblables :  mais  quant  a  Capevole,  et 
quelques  autres,  ils  ne  sont  pas  re^eus  de  tous.  Car  aucunsdisent 
qu'en  ce  mot  Capevole  on  abuse  de  ceste  terminaison  Ole,  et  qu'il 
faiit  dire  Capace.  Or  quant  a  Capevole  je  s^ay  bien  que  leur 
Bembo  en  use  au  premier  livre  du  traittfe  intitule  Le  Prose.  Mais 
on  pent  dire  qu'il  ne  s'en  faut  pas  fier  a  luy  :  pource  qu'il  usoit 
tant  des  mots  ayans  ceste  termintuson  qu'il  s'en  rendoit  ridicule. 

''  Or  est  il  certain  que  comme  Bembo  usoit  ti'op  de  ces  mots,de 
aorte  qu*il  rendoit  leur  beaut6  ennuyeuse,  et  luy  faisoit  p^re  sa 
grace ;  quelques  autres  aussi  ont  faict,  et  aucuns  encore  aujourdhuy 
foot  le  mesme." — Henry  Estienef  De  la  precellencef  8cc.  pag.  54. 
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Charitable,  Confortable,  Convenable,  Coupable,  Delecta- 
ble, Durable,  Favorable,  Forcible,  Honorable,  Misera- 
ble, Memorable,  Profitable,  Proportionable,  Raisonable, 
Risible,  Semblable,  Valable,  Vengeable,  Veritable,  Se- 
courable,  &c. 

In  this  manner  our  own  word  Full^  (passing  though 
the  German,  the  Italian,  and  the  French,)  comes  back  to 
us  again  under  the  corrupt  shape  of  Ble :  and  in  thieit 
shape  to  the  great  annoyance  of  its  original  owners :  for 
it  tends  to  confound  those  terminations,  whose  distinct 
application  and  employment  are  so  important  to  the  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  purposes  of  speech. 

Besides  these  corruptions  of  Vok^  we  have  many  other 
corrupt  terminations  in  Bky  which  are  blemishes  in  the 
language ;  and  which  I  am  persuaded  would  not  have 
happened  to  it,  had  the  Verbals  in  BiliSy  their  nature, 
their  proper  use,  and  their  great  advantage  been  pre* 
viously  understood.  Duplum,  Tripluniy  Humile,  Tabula^ 
Fabuki,  Rabula,  Syllabaj  Parabola,  Biblium^  Quidlibety 
Vestibulum^  AmbularCy  Dissimulare^  Scribillare^  Tremu- 
larcj  &c.  &c.  Tui?nekn,  Grommekn^  Kruimekn^  Romme- 
kfiy  Fommeleny  Mornpekn,  Kabely  Bobbel,  Stoppel^  &c.  &c. 
would  never  have  been  corrupted  by  us  ix^^^DoublCy 
Treble,  Humbky  Tabk,  Fabk,  Rabbk,  Syllabky  Parabk, 
Bibky  Quibbky  Vestibky  Ambky  Dissembk,  Scribbky  Trem- 
bky  Sec.  Tumbky  Grumbk,  Crumbk,  Rumbk,  Fumbky 
Mumble,  Cabky  Bubbky  Stubbky  &c.  &c.  But,  as  B.  Jon- 
son  did  well  write  the  word  Syllabey  and  not  Syllabk;  so 
we  should  have  taken  care  to  give  to  all  the  other  words, 
terminations  which  would  not  have  interfered  with  this 
important  abbreviation.  We  should  never  have  seen  such 
monsters  in  our  language,  as  Shapeabk,  Sizeabk,  Cam-^ 
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panionablct  Personable*^  Chanceabtej  Accustmiable^  Mer^ 
ciable^  Behoveabk^  Sec.  which  disgrace  the  writiogs  of 
some  otherwise  very  excellent  authors. 

F. 

Do  you  then  propose  to  reform  these  abuses  ? 

H. 

Reform  I  God  forbid.  I  tremble  at  the  very  name  of 
Reform.  The  Scotch  and  tlie  English  lawyer  in  conjune- 
tkn,  [Dundas]  and  [Pitt,]  with  both  the  Indies  in  their 
patronage,  point  to  the  Ecce  Homo  with  a  sneer ;  and  isr 
saltingly  bid  us — ^'  Behold  the  fate  of  a  Reformer  V* 

No.  With  our  eyes  open  to  the  condition  of  them  all, 
you  know  that  your  friend  Bosville  and  I  have  entered 
into  a  strict  engagement  to  belong  for  ever  to  the  esta- 
blished government,  to  the  established  church,  and  to  the 
established  language  of  our  country :  because  they  are 
established.  Establish  what  you  please :  Do  but  esta- 
blish ;  and,  whilst  that  establishment  shall  last,  we  shall 
be  perfectly  convinced  of  its  propriety. 

No*  I  shall  venture  no  further  than  to  explain  the  na- 
ture and  convenience  of  these  abbreviations.  And  I  ven- 
ture so  far,  only  because  our  religious  and  devout  [Houses 
of  Parliament]  have  not  yet  passed  an  act  to  restrain  me 
individually  to  the  Liturgy  (as  a  sort  of  half-sacramcnt) 
and  to  forbid  my  meddlipg  with  any  words  out  of  it 

*  [*<  And  in  her  feigning  fancie  did  pourtray 
Him,  such  as  fittest  slie  for  love  could  find. 
Wise,  warlike,  PERSONABLE,  courteous,  and  kind." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  4.  st  5.] 
["  More  TUNEABLE  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear.** 

Mids.  Nights  Dream,  act  I.  sc.  1. 

Ep] 
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F. 
However  fearful  and  backward  you  may  be,  or  pretend 
to  be,  upon  the  occasion,  I  do  not  think  a  slow  reform 
either  dangerous  or  difficult  or  unlikely  in  this  particular. 
Your  principle  is  simple  and  incontestable : — One  word 
or  one  termination  should  be  uised  with  one  signification 
and  for  one  purpose*. 

By  the  importation  of  Ble  or  Able  into  the  language, 
we  have  gained  a  manifest  advantage.  Indeed  this  ter- 
mination, because  eminently  useful,  h&s  become  so  fa- 
miliar even  to  the  most  illiterate  of  our  countrymen ;  that 
by  the  force  of  imalogy  alone,  they  frequently  apply  it 
(and  with  perfect  propriety  too,  as  to  its  signification)  to 
words  brigiiially  English.  A  custom  however  which, 
thdugh  useful,  is  not  hitherto  approved  by  authors  of 
ctedit :  although  some  of  them  too  have  sometimes  given 
it  thd  sanction  of  their  example.    Thus  Chillihgworth 


*  "  Unum  vero  imprimis  observandum  est :  propterea  quod  sig- 
nificatorum  mulUtudo  uni  eiclemque  voci  atiributa  saepius  est,  aut 
scribentium  autoritate,  aut  prodentium  curiofto  judicio:  principem 
omnium  siguificatum  ibdagari  oportere  censeo ;  ad  quern  taiiquara 
ad  tesseram,  sigDaque  ceteras  reducere  legiones :  sed  propositis 
semper  caussis,  sine  quibus  tarn  stulte  credimus,  quam  arroganter 
profitemur.  Fuerunt  auteni  doctissimi,  multarumque  literarum 
viri,  qui  propterea  quod  riithis  multa  variis  observationibus  com- 
perta  sdvissent,  multa  item  significatorum  monstra  uni  eidemque 
voci  designarunt.  Quorum  opera  tantum  abest  ut  commoda  sit, 
iit  maxime  edam  libri  adversetur  inscriptioni.  Nam  specioso 
titulo  de  sermonis  prpprietate  edidissent ;  nihil  minus  quam  quod 
profitebantur,  efiecere :  unius  nanque  vocis  una  tantum  sit  signi- 
ficado  propria  ac  princeps :  csBterse  aut  communes,  aut  accessoriie, 
aut  etiam  spundd^—Scaliger,  de  caussis.  lib.  13.  cap.  19^,  193. 
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does  not  disdun  to  use  Knawable,  UnderHamdabk^  Bear 
abky  &c.  Many  others  of  our  best  anthors  have  done  tbe 
same.  But,  however  great  the  authority  which  sanctions 
some  of  these  applications  of  this  termination,  the  prac< 
tice  has  never  been  received  into  approved  usage :  whkh 
yet,  I  think,  it  might  be  universally,  and  with  advantage 
to  the  language. 

I  think  too  that  we  might,  gently  and  by  deg^rees,  get 
rid  of  most  of  those  words  where  the  termination  EU 
is  corruptly  and  improperly  employed.  For  the  word 
Peaceabkj  for  instance,  we  have  not  the  least  6ccasion ; 
Peaceful  being  altogether  as  familiar  to  us.  Decewabkj 
Delectabk,  and  Medicinabk  have  already  given  way  to 
Deceitful^  Delightful^  and  Medicinal.  Veng^fid  and 
Forceful*  are  perpetually  used  by  Dryden ;  which  will 
justify  us  for  the  banishment  of  Vengeable  and  Forcible. 
For  Biasmevole  and  Laudevok,  (Blameable  and  Laudable,) 
Drayton,  without  any  aukwardness,  uses  Blameful  and 


*  [^*  He  said,  and  from  his  FORCEFUL  gripe  at  once 
Forth  flew  the  quivering  beam.*' 

Cowper.  Iliad,  vol.  1.  edit  2.  p.  150. 


Andhurl'd 


With  no  eSect,  though  by  a  FORCEFUL  arm.*' 

Ibid,  vol*  £.  book  IS.  pag.  29* 

"  Who,  seeing  by  the  sword  and  FORCEFUL  arm 
Of  Peleus'  son  their  leader  slain/'     Ibid,  book  21.  p.  3 15. 

*'  With  its  full  pride  of  hair  your  head  is  fraught. 
And  keen  and  FORCEFUL  strikes  your  manly  thought'' 

Symnwns.  Lift  of  Milton^ 
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Praiseful*.  I  cannot  think  that  Chanceful,  Changeful '^^ 
Valueful,  &c.  would  be  received  with  much  difficulty  in 
the  place  of  Chanceable,  Changeable,  Valuable,  &c.  In- 
deed, generally  speaking,  wherever  the  Italians  have  ap- 
plied Vole  with  propriety  to  their  words,  we  may  com- 
monly exchange  Ble  for  FuL  I  know  not  indeed  what 
to  do  with  many  of  those  words  we  have  received  from 
them,  where  the  Italians  themselves  applied  Vole  impro-  ' 
perly.  For  Amichevole,  however,  (Amicable)  we  might 
say  Friendly :  for  Sociable  and  Reasonable;  Social,  Ra- 

*  <<  Thy  BLAMEFUL  lines,  bespotted  so  with  sin, 
Mine  eyes  would  cleanse,  ere  they  to  read  begin/' 

Drayton.  Heroical  Epistles :  Matilda  to  K.  lohn. 

I**  Ne  may  this  homely  verse  of  many  meanest, 
Hope  to  escape  his  venemous  despite 
More  than  my  former  fVrits,  all  were  they  cleanest 
From  BLAMEFULL  blot.''  Spenser. 

**  For  nothing  is  more  BLAMEFULL  to  a  knight 
Then  the  reproch  of  pride  and  cruekiesse/' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant.  1.  st.  41.] 

**  Mildness  would  better  suit  with  majesty. 
Than  rash  revenge  and  rough  severity. 
O,  in  what  safety  temperance  doth  rest, 
Obtaining  harbour  in  a  sover^gn  breast : 
Which  if  so  PBAISEFUL  in  the  meanest  men, 
In  powerful  kings  how  glorious  is  it  then/' 

Drayton.  Heroical  Epistles:  Matilda  to  K.  lohn."] 

f  [''  So  as  it  should  in  short  space  yeeld  a  plenUfuU  revenue  to 
the  crowne  of  England ;  which  now  doth  but  sucke  and  consume 
the  treasure  thereof,  through  those  unsound  plots  and  CHANGE- 
FULL  orders,  which  are  dayly  devised  for  her  good,  yet  never  ef- 
fectually prosecuted  or  performed.'' 

Spenser* s  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland*  Todd's  edit. 
1805.  pag.  508.] 
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iiMai :  tdt  Solvable  and  CohursUe ;  Solvent  and  AppareM, 
But  I  fear  there  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  diem, 
wliich  the  united  efiorts  of  all  our  best  authors  (if  authon 
could  ever  be  united)  would  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  in 
a  century. 

The  othir  corruptions  in  Bk  which  you  have  mea- 
tionedi  such  as  Dmemble^y  VestibUj  &c.  we  might  write 
as  they  were  formerly  written,  Dmimule^  Vestibule^  &a 
And  as  for  those  obstinate  corruptions  which  could  not, 
froln  their  c6nstant,  familiar  and  inveterate  use,  be  driven 
from  their  usurped  stations ;  the  use  of  them  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible ;  the]^  Would  then  be  no- 
ticed by  the  meanest  etymologists,  and  would  cause  no 
equivocation,  mistake  nor  doubt,  though  they  were  not 
(as  they  ougbt  to  be)  written  with  their  original  termi- 
nations. 

H. 

Take  notice,  I  am  not  a  partner  in  your  proposal.  The 

corruption  of  most  of  these  words  is  now  so  inveterate, 

that  those  authors  must  be  very  hardy  indeed  who  would 

risque  the  ridicule  of  the  innovation :  and  their  numbers 

and  merit  must  be  great  to  succeed  in  any  reformation  of 

the  language :  or  in  any  other  reformation  in  England, 

if  Reason  and  Truth  are  the  only  bribes  they  have  to 

offer. 

F. 

What  is  the  termination  of  your  Potential  Active  Ad- 
jective ? 

H. 

We  have  two  terminations  in  English  for  this  purpose : 

*  '*  The  vayne  and  DISSTMULED  9orowe  that  Fredegund  made 
for  the  kyngc." — tabyan,  parte  1.  fol.  52.  pag.  2.  col.  I. 
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irhicb  18  one  more  tbsui  enough.  And  yet  our  language 
has  not  hitherto  availed  itself  of  this  useful  abbreyiatioa 
90  extennively  as  it  ought  to  have  done.  It  is  by  bo  meao^ 
-fiaiimliar  or  in  commou  use;  as  th^^  Potential  Passite  Ad« 
JfictiTe  is ;  but  is  chiefly,  though  not  intirely,  confined  to 
technical  expressions. 

For  this  double  termination  we  are  obliged  both  to  thd 
Greek  and  to  the  Roman  language. 

*^  Duas  habuere  apud  Latinos,  (says  Scaliger)  totiden^ 
apud  Grsecos  terminatioiies ;  in  ItHMj  aetivam,  in  i/i^ 
passivam.  Sic  Grsaei  €uff0vri$^Pi  iQuod  sensu  prasdituna 
^st ;  euf^nrw^  quod  sensu  percipi  poteist." 

We  now  employ  both  these  abbreviations  in  English ; 
as  Semibky  Sensitive^  &c.  Of  the  former  abbreviatioii 
we  have  already  spoken. 

At  the  dawn  of  learning  in  this  country,  those  who  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  French  authors,  per- 
ceived (and  especially  when  they  came  to  translate  them 
i>t  to  repeat  any  thing  after  them)  a  convenient  short  me- 
tbod  of  expression  in  those  languages,  with  which  their 
own  could  not  furnish  them.  Finding  therefore  this  pe- 
culiarity, and  not  knowing  wheace  it  arose ;  as  they  pro; 
ceeded  to  be  mere  familiar  with  those  laaguages,  they 
faconrowed  the  whole  Latin  or  Frenck  words  in  which  the 
abbreviatum  they  wanted  was  contained :  instead  of  using 
their  ofwn  periphrastic  idiom  aa  formerly,  or  formii^  (as 
diey  should  have  doiie)  a  correspondent  abbreviation  in 
«ords  of  their  own  language.  And  thus>  by  incorporating 
those  words,  they  obtained  partially  (for  it  extended  no 
further  than  the  very  vi^Heds  adopted)  that  sort  of  abbre- 
viathoo  to  our  laaguage  which  it  had  not  before. 
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Wilkins  was  well  aware  of  the  benefit  of  this  method  of 
speech,  and  proposed  to  give  this  advantage  to  his  Phi- 
losophical Language^  by  the  means  of  a  Transcendental 
particle ;  though  he  tbonght  it  concerned  chiefly  the  co- 
piousness and  elegancy  of  a  language,  and  mentions  its 
use  in  the  ^'  abbreviating  of  language"  only  as  a  secondaiy 
consideration.  He  likewise  saw  plainly  that  the  maimer 
in  which  instituted  languages  originally  obtained  this 
end,  was  by-—*'  such  a  kind  of  composition  as  doth  alter 

the  terminations  of  words.** He  knew  too  by  his  own 

experience  (for  he  was  forced  to  coin  them)  that  ''  we 
have  not  actually  such  variety  of  words'*  as  he  wanted  : 
and  he  declared  it  to  proceed  from  ''the  defect  of  lan- 
guage."   He  should  have  said  our  language,  and  not 
language  in  general :  for  though  it  is  true  of  our  lan- 
guage, it  is  not  true  of  the  Latin  nor  of  the  Greek.    For 
"  that  kind  of  composition  which  alters  the  terminatioDS 
of  words"  being  nothing  more  than  the  addition  of  a  word; 
and  the  addition  which  the  Romans  and  Greeks  made 
for  this  purpose,  being  a  word  of  their  own  language, 
whose  Force  was  consequently  known  to  them;  diey 
could,  upon  occasion,  add  it  to  any  verb  they  pleased, 
and  its  signification  would  be  evident  to  all.  For,  though 
i0X/^  and  Vis  by  frequent  use  and  repetition  were  cor- 
rupted and  became  in  composition  utog  and  ivus  in  this 
abbreviation;  yet  the  analogy  which  this  termination 
would  bear  to  the  other  words  of  the  same  sort,  would 
justify  the  application  of  the  same  termination  to  any  word 
where  ihey  might  chuse  to  employ  it    But  that  is  not 
the  case  with  us :  for,  as  we  have  not  obtained  this  ab- 
breviation by  "  that  kind  of  composition  which  alters  the 
terminations  of  words"  (i.  e.  by  adding  to  one  known 
word  of  our  own,  another  known  word  of  our  own,  ex- 
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pressive  of  the  added  circumstance ;)  but  only  by  adopt- 
ing some  of  the  abbreviated  words  themselves  from  other 
languages,  we  cannot  so  easily  supply  our  defects  and 
extend  the  advantage :  unless  we  go  on  borrowing  fresh 
abbreviated  words,  ready  made  to  our  hands,  from  the 
same  sources. 

And  this  will  appear  plainly  to  any  one  who  will  please 
to  examine  our  language :  for  we  have  not  one  single 
word  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  whose  Potential  Mood  Ac- 
tive is  Adjectived.  Some  attempts  indeed  have  been  made 
towards  it,  but  without  success :  for  Wilkins's  "  vnwalk- 
ative^^  (for— one  wko  cannot  walk,)  and  other  words  of  the 
same  coinage,  have  never  passed  current  amongst  us. 
And  it  is  well  for  the  language  that  they  have  not,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  new-coined  words  has 
been  rejected:  because  the  persons  who  coined  them 
being  commonly  affected,  and  always  ignorant  of  the 
/brce  of  the  termination  they  employed,  would  very 
greatly  have  injured  and  confounded  the  language  by 
an  improper  application  of  the  termination.  As  Wilkins 
himself  did,  when  he  barbarously  applied  it  to  the  Noun 
QUANTITY ;  and  talked  of  ^^  Quantitative  pronouns,''  &c. 
Had  this  word  succeeded,  we  should  soon  have  had 
Quidditative  in  our  language  too;  and  then  the  meta- 
physician would  have  triumphed  over  the  last  remains  of 
common  sense  amongst  us,  and  would  exultingly  have 
told  us,  that — *^  Essentia  est  primus  rerum  conceptus 
constitutivus  vel  quidditativus ;  cujus  ope  caetera,  quae 
de  re  aliqua  dicuntur^  demonstrari  possunt" 

All  the  abbreviations  which  we  enjoy  of  this  kind,  (i.  e. 
the  Potential  Active  Adjective)  are  either  borrowed  from 
the  Latin,  and  then  they  terminate  in  Ive;  as  Purga- 
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the^V^fiam,  Operative^  Ac.  or  Ibey  are  Wrr«wed  from 
tike  Greek,  and  then  tiiey  termkate  in  ic;  as  Cathar^, 
EmetiCj  Energetic^  &c. 

Hence  we  have  at  length  (for  it  was  not  done  all  at 
once,  but  by  slow  degrees,)  adopted  into  our  language 
such  words  as  the  following ; 

From  the  Latin— i4pcrifii?e,  Ablative^  Crescive,  Coth 
civ€j  ConsecutivCj  Dative^  Detersive^  DesiccativCj  E^pti- 
tvoCy  Eruptive^  Genitive,  Inceptive^  Imperative^  Intelkdm, 
Inchoative,  Laxative,  Lucrative,  Lenitive,  Negative,  Nwh 
cupative^  Optative,  Passive,  Progressive,  Prerogative,  Re- 
sponsive, Solutive,  Sanative,  Sensitive,  Susceptive,  Trans- 
itive, Vocative,  Visive,  &c*  &c. 

From  the  Greek — Analytic,  Apologetic,  Caustic,  Cha- 
racteristic, Cathartic,  Cryptic,  Critic,  Cosmetic,  Dialectic, 
Didactic,  Diuretic,  Despotic,  Drastic,  Elastic,  Emdk, 
Mnergetic,  Fantastic^  Gymnastic,  Hypothetic,  Narcotic, 
Paralytic,  Peripatetic,  Periphrastic,  Prognostic,  Praphy- 
lacticy  Plasticy  Pathetic,  Prophetic,  Syllogistic^  Styptic, 
Sceptic,  Synthetic,  Shpnpathctic,  &c. 

I  have  here  mentioned  only  some  of  the  most  common 
words  of  this  sort,  and  those  where  we  have  borrowed 
only  the  abbreviation,  without  taking  also  into  our  lan- 
guage the  same  unabbreviated  verb :  by  which  may  ap- 
pear more  plainly  the  reason  of  the  adoption* 

I  see  the  use  and  convenience  of  this  abbreviatioD, 
which  resembles  the  former.  And  I  perceive  too  that 
yxBjL  thereby  gain  an  explanation  of  some  more  abstract 
Nouns.    A  Critic  is  (some  one,  any  one)  who  can  discern 
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A  ProwKOtmy  a  Palliative^  a  M(4ive  ia  (aomethingy  any^ 
thing)  wbatever  9t^  prwoke^  may  paHtMCy  may  mwe.. 
So  an  Inoectivty  aa  Incentive,  &c.  But  this,  exf^lanation 
will  not  serve  for  a  Misiwe,  or  a  Relative. 

H. 

It  will  not  serve  for  corrttptions.  And!  wherever  it  wilT 
not  serve,  we  may  be  svre  that  the  tevminatioQS  are>cor-*' 
ruptiy  and  itnpvop^Iy  applied.  The  French  have  abused' 
these  terminations  io  a  most  itomoderate  degree;  whose 
corruptions  of  this  al)breviatton  we  have  but  partially  ft>U 
lowed.  Mim^e  (in  this  use  of  it)  is  an  old  Firenoh  oor- 
Tuption,  adopted  by  Shakespeap  and  others *,  andeyen  by 
Dryden,  who  uses  it  for  Missile  (u  e.  Misdbibi^^;  but  I 
think  it  is  no  longer  current  in  English.  So  Imaginative^ 
and  Opinionative  have  formerly  been  used  by  Bacon  and 

*  **  Les  Athenians  aians  surpris  des  courriers  du  roy  Philippus, 
ne  voulurent  oncques  souffiir  qu'on  ouvrist  una  MISSIVE  qui  estoit 
suscripte,  k  la  royne  Olympiade  sa  femme/' — Amjfot :  IiutruetiimS' 
pour  ceuh  qui  mament  affaires  d^Estat. 

Thus  translated  by  Philemon  Holland,  contemporary  with 
Shakespear,  who  merely  u^nslated  Amyot:  for  im  the  oisgtnal,  it 
is  anarokf^^  mtiy^ypafiiufffif  OAi^fMriaSi.  **  The  Athemam^hi^ying  suiw 
prized  king  Philips  posts  and  counien,  would  never  suffir  one  of 
their  letters  MISSIVE  to  be  broke  open  which  had  ^  supecscri]^. 
tion,  to  Quean  Olympias  my  wife/' 

'^  Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it»  came  MISSIVES 
from  the  kingi  who  all-hail'd  me  Thane  of  Cawdor/' 

Macbeth,  act  J.  sc.5,  pag.  184*. 

"  I  wrote  to  you,  when  rioting  in  Alexandria,  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  MISSIVE  out  of  audience." 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra^  pag.  346. 
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others ;  bnt  are  no  longer  in  approved  use  with  us.  Re^ 
lative  has  indeed,  within  my  memory,  by  a  ridiculous 
affectation  of  false  and  unfounded  accuracy,  crept  for- 
ward into  improper  use,  to  the  exclusion  of  Rdalm. 
Certain  precise  gentlemen  will  no  longer  permit  us  to 
call  our  kindred  our  Relations:  No,  but-— our  Relatives. 
Why  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  termination  On,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  termination  Ive,  which  qualifies  the 
one,  and  disqualifies  the  other?  They  have  both  appro- 
priate meanings :  widiout  the  knowledge  of  which  bow 
can  these  gentlemen  determine  their  proper  use?  If  they 
say,  they  have  not  appropriate  meanings ;  by  what  rule 
do  they  prefer  the  one  to  the  other  ?  They  who  do  nojt  take 
what  ihey  find  in  use,  but  propose  a  change,  are  bound 
to  give  a  reason  for  it  But,  I  believe,  they  will  be  as 
little  able  to  justify  their  innovation,  as  Sir  Thomas  More 
would  have  been  to  explain  the  foundation  of  his  ridi- 
culous distinction  between  kay  and  kg,  and  between 
TEA  and  T£S*. 

*  ''  I  woulde  not  here  note  by  the  way,  that  Tyndal  here  trans- 
lateth  NO  for  NAT :  for  it  is  but  a  trifle  and  mistaking  of  tbe  Eo- 
g^isbe  word :  sauing  that  ye  shoulde  see  that  he,  whycb  in  two  90 
plain  Engiishe  wordes,  and  so  commen  as  is  naye  and.  NO,  cao 
not  tell  when  he  should  take  the  tone,  and  when  the  tother,  is  not, 
for  translating  into  £nglishe,  a  man  very  mete. 

^  For  the  use  of  those  two  wordes  in  aunswering  to  a  question, 
is  this.  NO  aunswereth  the  question  framed  by  the  affirmatirre. 
As  for  ensample;  If  a  manne  should  aske  Tindall  hymselfe^— Ys 
an  heretike  mete  to  translate  Holy  Scripture  into  Engiishe  i  Lo, 
to  thys  question,  if  he  will  aunswere  trew  Engiishe,  he  muste  auo* 
swere  NAT,  and  not  NO. 


'^  But  and  if  the  question  be  asked  hym  thus  lo : — Is  not 
heretique  mete  to  translate  Holy  Scripture  intci  Enghsh  i  To  I 


an 
this 
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But  these  petty  fopperies  will  pass  away  of  themselves, 
and  when  the  whim  is  over,  we  shall  all  find  our  Relations 
again  as  safe  and  sound  as  ever. 

There  certainly  are  many  other  corrupt  applications  of 
Jve,  and  some  few  of  Ic.  But  we  may  avoid  the  detail ; 
for  they  are  all  easily  curable:  and,  I  fear,  I  may  be 
thought  to  have  already  dwelt  too  tediously  on  particular 
words  and  instances. 

F. 

The  Greek  and  the  Latin  then,  it  appears,  have  both 
these  same  abbreviations  by  means  of  terminations.  And 
the  Latin,  being  originally  Greek,  must  be  supposed  to 
have  received  them  from  the  Greek.  Accordingly  Scaliger 
has  told  us  that  the  Greek  txog  became  the  Latin  IvuSy  by  the 
insertion  of  the  ^lic  digamma.    But  he  has  not  sheiyn, 

question  lo^  if  he  wil  aunswer  true  finglish,  he  must  aunswere  NO^ 
and  not  NAT. 

"  And  a  lyke  difierence  is  there  betwene  these  two  aduerbes, 
T£  and  TES.  For  if  the  quesUoa  bee  framed  unto  Tindall  by  the 
affirmatiue  in  thys  fashion :— -If  an  heretique  falsely  translate  the 
Newe  Testament  into  Englishe,  to  make  hys  false  heresyes  seeme 
the  worde  of  Godde;  be  hys  bookes  worthy  to  be  burned  P  To 
this  question^  asked  in  thys  wyse,  yf  he  wil  aunswere  true  Englishes 
he  must  aunswere  YE,  and  not  TES. 

**  But  nowe  if  the  question  be  asked  hym  thus  lo  by  the  ne- 
gadue  :-^If  an  heretike  falsely  ti-anslate  the  Newe  Testament  into 
Englishe,  to  make  hys  false  heresyes  seme  tlie  Word  of  God ;  be 
not  his  bokes  well  worthy  to  be  burned  i  To  thys  question  in  thys 
fashion  framed,  if  he  w^U  aunswere  trew  Englishe,  be  may  not 
aunswere  T£,  but  he  must  aunsw^e  TES ;  and  say,  TES  mary  be 
they»  bothe  the  translation  and  the  translatour,  and  all  thaixsyll 
holde  tpyth  them.** — Sir  T.  Mare's  Workes:  Confutaciono/Tyndale, 
pag.  448. 

VOL.  II.  2  K 
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and  I  cannot  discover,  whence  the  Latin  has  its  tennina- 
tion  Bitis.  In  oi^Ayr-upog  and  seMtt-ivuSf  there  is  sufficient 
similarity  in  the  terminations  to  admit  of  Scaliger^a  sup- 
position. But  in  euff^nr-HK  and  sensi-bilis^  where  is  the 
similarity?  Whence  then  had  the  Romans  this  latter  ter- 
mination of  jBtVr^?  Surely  not  from  the  Greek. 

H. 

Whatever  the  Latin  has  not  from  the  Greek,  it  has 
from  the  Goth.  And  this  runs  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  language.  I  do  not  assert  however,  but  I  say  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  termination  of  the  Latin  Potential  Pastwe 
Adjective  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Gothic  iSbal,  Robur. 
And  this  is  also  our  English  word  able;  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  HabiliSf  whence  our  etymologists 
erroneously  derive  it :  for  there  is  no  agreement  what- 
ever of  signification,  though  there  is  a  resemblance  of 
sound,  between  Habilis  and  Able.  And  Junius  upon  this 
word  says  truly — "Anglos  vero  vocabulum  able  non 
debere  abnepotibus  Romuli^  planum  statim  fiet  inspici- 
entibus  locum  Gaedmonis,  12.  26.  ubi  Diabolo  primos 
nostros  parentes  tentanti  haec  verba  tribuit : 

Ijob  het  me.  on  Sypne  fi%  papan. 

het  ^aet  *u  ^ipfCf.  opatef  sete. 

cpae%  %at  %m  a  bal  anb  cpaept.  anb  %in  mob  j^p. 

roapa  pupbe."  &c. 

[Deus  voluit  me  iter  hoc  ingredi,  jussit  ut  fructum 
hunc  comederes;  dixit  ingenii  tui  impetum,  et  acien- 
tiam,  ipsumque  adeo  mentis  tuae  intellectum  auctiorem 
fore/'  8cc0 

F. 

We  have  still  two  other  of  your  abbreviations  to  ei-  J 
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amine.  What  you  mean  by  Future  Tense  Adjective  I  can 
easily  understand.  You  mean  only  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  the  Future  Participle.  But  of  your  Official 
Mood  I  have  no  notion  whatever ;  having  never  heard  of 
any  such  thing  before. 

H. 
No.  Nor,  if  I  could  have  found  any  better  title  for  it, 
should  you  have  heard  it  now.  I  do  not  like  it  myself; 
but  I  am  driven  to  it  by  distress.  I  want  a  term  for  that 
Mood  or  Manner  of  using  the  verb,  by  which  we  might 
couple  the  notion  of  duty  with  it ;  by  which  we  might,  at 
the  same  time  and  in  conjunction  with  it,  express  ra  SeoMra^ 
the  things  which  ought  to  be  done  and  the  things  which 
ought  not  to  be  done.  Observe,  if  you  please,  that  I  am 
not  the  first  in  calling  this  a  Mood  of  the  verb.  The 
most  antient  Grammarians  did  assign  such  a  Mood  to  the 
verb :  and  they  termed  it  Modum  participialem.  But  this 
term  will  by  no  means  suit  our  language :  for,  having  no 
cases,  we  can  have  no  participles.  The  term  is  besides 
inadequate  and  faulty  in  other  respects ;  which  I  forbear 
to  mention,  that  we  may  not  be  involved  in  that  fruitless 
and  endless  contention  concerning  Gerunds  and  the  Par- 
ticiple in  Dus  8cc.  which  relates  not  to  our  language ; 
and  in  which  the  combatants  have  fought  by  citations 
from  different  authors,  and  not  by  any  arguments  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  speech,  or  the  use  and  convenience  of 
words  in  the  communication  of  our  thoughts. 

Indeed,  for  any  benefit  that  our  language  has  hitherto 
received  by  these  two  latter  abbreviations,  I  might  well 
have  forborne  to  mention  ihem.  But  I  speak  of  them, 
not  as  possessing  them,  but  as  important  instruments 
which  we  should  have  in  our  language,  and  may  have 

2k2 
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if  we  please.  We  stand  in  great  need  of  them ;  and  our 
authors  have  only  to  reach  out  their  hands  and  gather 
them :  they  are  abundant  enough  in  the  Latin. 

The  words  of  this  sort,  which  we  have  hitherto  adopted, 
are  barely  these — x^egend,  reverend,  dividend,  pre- 
BENDy  MEMORANDUM.  We  cau  hardly  be  said  to  have 
adopted  deodaVd,  multiplicand,  subtrahend,  and 
CREDENDA* ;  i.  e.  Which  ought  to  be  given  to  God^  Which 
ought  to  be  multiplied^  Which  ought  to  be  subtracted^  Which 
ought  to  be  believed. 

The  first  of  these,  legend,  which  means — That  which 
ought  to  be  read — is,  from  the  early  misapplication  of  the 
term  by  impostors,  now  used  by  us  as  if  it  meant— 7^/ 
which  ought  to  be  laughed  at.  And  so  it  is  explained  in 
our  dictionaries. 

How  soon  REVEREND — i.  c.  Which  ought  to  be  reviredy 
—will  be  in  the  same  condition,  though  now  with  greai 
propriety  applied  to  our  judges  and  our  clergy,  I  pretend 
not  to  determine.  It  will  depend  upon  themselves.  But 
if  ever  a  time  shall  arrive  when,  through  abject  servility 
and  greediness,  they  become  distinguished  as  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  of  pillage  and  oppression ;  it  is  not  the 
mitre  and  the  coif,  nor  the  cant  of  either  of  them,  that 
will  prevent  reverend  from  becoming  like  le&end,  a 
term  of  the  utmost  reproach  and  contempt. 

Dividend — That  which  ought  to  be  divided— is  per- 
petually abused  :  whilst  each  man  calls  the  share  of  the 
dividend  which  he  has  received,  his  dividend  ;  though 
he  means  to  keep  it  all  to  himself. 

*  ["  Agenda,  and  Credenda."    See  Encyclopedia  Britantdca.] 
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Prebend^— -J2e«  prabendor^is  now  commonly  applied 
to  the  person  receiving  it,  and  not  to^That  which  aught 
to  be  afforded  to  him. 

Memorandum  alone  stands  clear  from  abuse^  and  free 
from  danger. — TTiat  which  ought  to  be  remembered. 

F. 
I  perceive  that  we  cannot,  without  thijs  Official  Passive 
Ad^ective^  have  such  Substantives  as  a  legend,  a  divi- 
dend, a  PREfiEND,  and  a  memorandum  ;  a  deodand,  a 
MULTIPLICAND,  a  SUBTRAHEND;  but,  in  Other  respccts, 
we  have  a  method  of  expressing  the  same  thing.  Do  we 
not  say — ^This  book  is  to  be  read  with  attention :  That 
man  is  to  be  revered  for  his  integrity :  The  revenue  is  not 
to  be  divided  amongst  thieves :  Support  is  to  be  afforded 
to  the  worthy :  That  circumstance  is  to  be  remembered? 

H. 

Yes  truly,  we  have  such  a  method ;  but  we  have  no 
great  reason  to  be  proud  of  it:  for  nothing  can  be  more 
aukward  and  ambiguous.  The  use  of  such  a  method  of 
speech  could  only  arise  from  our  want  of  these  three  ab- 
breviations, viz.  the  Potential  Passive  Adjective,  the  Offi- 
cial Passive  Adjective,  and  the  Future  Tense  Adjective  : 
for  this  expression — Is  to,  or  Is  to  be — is  all  that  we  have 
to  supply  the  place  of  each  of  those  three*. 

The  following  passage  of  Boethius,  lib.  I.  prosa  3. 
*'  Quod  si  nee  Anaxagorse  fugam,  nee  Socratis  venenum,  nee 

*  [See  the  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  p.  450,  451,  where  the  passage  from 
Boethius  has  been  already  given.  See  also  a  Note  on  the  ^nglo- 
Saxon  Derivative  or  Future  Infinitive,  and  Present  Participle, 
subjoined  to  the  EDITOR'S  PjlEFACE.— Ed.] 
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Zeooois  tormenta,  quoniam  sunt  peregriiM,  novbti ;  at  Camda,  at 
Senecas^  at  Soranos,  quorum  nee  penrotusta  nee  incetebris  me* 
moria  est,  scire  potuisti.  Quos  nihil  aliud  in  dadem  detrazit,  nia 
quod  nostris  moribus  instituH,  thidUs  trnproborum  dimmiUkni  vide- 
bantur.  (i.  e.  **  Their  talents  were  of  %pecuUar  kind  and  blended 
with  a  considerable  alloy  of  eutniridtyJ*)  Itaque  nilul  est  quod 
admirere,  si  in  hoc  vit»  salo  circumflantibus  agitemur  prooellis, 
quibus  hoc  maxime  propositum  est,  pessimis  displicere.  Quorum 
quidem  tametsi  est  numeroeus  esercitus,  SP£RN£NDUS  tameo  est ; 
quoniam  nuUo  duce  regitur,  sed  errore  tantum  temere  ac  passim 
lymphante  raptatur :'' 

is  thus  translated  by  Chaucer,  fol/222.  p.  L  coL  1. 

^'  So  if  thou  haste  not  knowen  the  exilynge  of  Anaxagoras,  ne 
the  empoysoning  of  Socrates,  ne  the  turmentes  of  2^no,  for  they 
weren  straungers,  yet  nughtest  thou  haue  knowen  the  Seoecas,  the 
Canios,  and  the  Soranos :  of  whiche  folke  the  renome  is  neyther 
ouer  olde  ne  unsolempne.  The  whiche  men  nothyng  els  ne  brought 
to  the  deth,  but  qnly  for  they  WQre  enformed  of  my  maners^  and 
semeden  most  unlyke  to  the  studies  of  wicked  folke.  And  for  tby 
thou  oughtest  nat  to  wondren,  though  that  1  in  the  bitter  see  be 
driuen  with  tempestes  blowing  aboute.  In  the  which  tbys  is  mj 
moste  purpose,  that  is  to  sayne,  to  displesen  wicked  men.  Of 
whiche  shrewes  al  be  the  hooste  neuer  so  great.  It  is  to  di$pise; 
for  it  is  not  gouemed  with  no  leader  of  reason,  but  it  i3  rauyshed 
onely  by  fletynge  erroure  folily  and  lightlye.*' 

The  following  from  Virgil, 

"  InfaNDUM,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem/' 

is  thus  translated  by  Douglas, 

" Thy  desir,  lady,  is 

Renewing  of  Untellybil  sorow,  I  wys." 

This  was  not  the  bishop's  fault,  but  the  penury  of  the 
language.  Untellybil  means — What  cannot  be  uttered. 
But  Virgil  would  not  say  Ineffabiky  when  iEneas  inune- 
diately  proceeds  to  tell  the  tale ;  but  he  says  Infandum, 
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— 2%4rf  which  aught  not  to  be  uttered:  which  yet,  to  oblige 
the  queen,  he  proceeds  to  tell. 

Diyden  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  word  which  the 
language  would  not  permit  him  to  translate  : 

**  Great  queen,  what  you  command  me  to  relate, 
Renews  the  $ad  remembrance  of  our  fate." 

In  the  Old  Batchelor^  when  Nol  Blu£fe  had  been  kicked, 
he  says,  (act  3.  sc.  9.) 

^*  Bb^.    ByhetLv'n^'tisnottobeputup. 
Sir  Jo.  What,  buUy? 
Blifgr.   The  affront. 
Sir  Jo.  Nq,  agad,  no  more  'tis ;  for  that's  put  up  already." 

Is  not  to  be  put  up^  or,  Is  not  to  be  bome^  may  equally 
mean  either  Intokrabik^  or  Intolerandumy  or  Intokratur 
rum :  That  which  cannot  be  borne,  or  That  which  ought 
not  to  be  borne,  or  That  which  will  not  be  borne  hereafter. 
Bluff  meant  either  Intolerabile  or  hUolerandum  ;  but  Sir 
Joseph  agrees  with  Bluff  in  the  sense  of  Intokraturum^ 
because  the  kicking  was  not  a  matter  defuturo,  but  already 
past 

F. 

I  see  it.  The  jest  is  owing  to  the  penury  of  our  lan- 
guage, which  gives  room  for  the  equivocation. 

But  if  we  are  so  scantily  provided  with  words  of  this 

Official  Passive  Adjective ;  we  are  still  worse  off  respecting 

the  Future  Tense  Adjective :  for  I  -cannot  recollect  a  single 

instance  of  it  in  English,  except  this  solitary  word  Fu- 

ture. 

H. 

Yes,  one  more ;  Venture  or  Adventure.  Which,  though 
it  appears  as  a  substantive,  means  merely  (any  thing, 
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something,  aliquid)  Ventutwn.  I  am  not  snre  that  /«£• 
cature  and  Legislature^  were  not  originally  used  in  die 
language  with  propriety. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  the  English  and  the  French  philo- 
sophers, that  both  their  languages  should- still  want  these 
two  roost  useful  abbreviations.  And  it  is  the  more  re- 
proachful, because  the  reason  is  obvious.  We  want  them; 
because  the  French  (whom  we  have  copied)  are  without 
them : — and  the  French  have  them  not ;  because  the  Ita- 
lians (whom  the  French  copied),  by  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness, and  by  confounding  their  own  terminations,  had 
lost  the  benefit  of  these  abbreviations.  Surely  either  onr 
arms  are  now  long  enough  to  reach  across  those  lan- 
guages and  snatch  them  at  once  immediately  from  the 
Latin ;  or  our  sober  ingenuity  bold  enough  to  form  them 
for  ourselves  in  our  own  language  by  a  discreet  and  well 
weighed  imitation.  Can  any  thing  be  more  lame  and 
aukward  than  our — About  to  be^  and  About  to  comCj  and 
About  to  dOy  &c.  ?  Or  our  equivocal — Is  to  Ae,  and  h  to 
come,  and  Is  to  do,  &c.  for  FuturuSj  Venturus,  Facturus, 
&c.? 

If  custom  and  habit  may,  in  some  measure,  have  blisded 
us  to  the  inadequacy  of  these  expressions ;  we  cannot 
avoid  perceiving  plainly  their  deformity,  when  we  notice 
how  our  old  translators  first  struggled  to  express  this  Jb- 
ture  abbreviation,  and  to  what  shift  they  were  driven. 

'^  GeneraciouDs  of  eddris,  who  shewide  to  you  to  fie  fro  wratbthe 
to  comyt^ef'^Matt.  cap,  3.  ver.  7. 

•  [Legem  ferre,  or  rogare,  was,  amongst  the  Romans,  to  propose 
a  law.  Legem  sciscere,  was  the  act  of  the  people,  i.  e.  to  give 
their  consent  and  authority  to  the  law  proposed. 

A  Legislator  is  therefore  only  the  Proposer  of  laws.] 
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^  Art  thou  that  art  to  comynge*,  ether  abiden  we  an  other  F'' 

/Aid.  cap  11.  ver.  S. 

<'  And  if  yee  wolen  resceyue,  he  is  £lie  that  is  to  comynge!* 

'  Ihid.  ver.  14. 

''  This  it  was  whom  I  seide,  he  that  is  to  com/nge  aftir  me,  is 
maad  bifore  meJ^'^John,  cap.  1.  ver.  15. 

*'  Ether  the  world,  ether  lyf,  ether  deeth,  ether  thingis  present, 
ether  thingis  to  comynge" — 1  Corinth,  cap.  3.  ver.  22. 

'*  Ihesu  that  delyueride  us  fro  wraththe  to  comynge.** 

1  ThessaL  cap.  1.  ver.  10. 

^*  Agabus  signyfiede  by  the  spirit,  a  greet  hungir  to  comynge  in 
al  the  rowndnesse  of  erthis.'* — DedU,  cap.  1 1.  ver.  28. 

^*  Crist  ihesu  that  i$  to  demynge  the  quyke  and  deed.'* 

2  Tmoth.  cap.  4.  ver.  1. 

^*  He  ordeynide  a  day  io  whiche  he  it  to  demynge  the  world  in 
equyte."— Dedw,  cap.  17-  ver.  31. 

'^  Bi  feith  he  that  is  clepid  Abraham,  obeide  for  to  go  out  in  to 
a  place  which  he  voas  to  takynge  in  to  eritage.'* 

Ebretsds,  cap.  1 1.  ver.  8. 

"  Forsothe  whanne  Eroude  was  to  bringynge  forth  hym^  in  that 
nigt  Petir  was  slepynge  bitwise  tweyn^  knytis.*' 

Dedis,  cap.  12.  ver.  6. 

'*  Thei  fattinge  on  the  nek  of  Pou),  kissiden  him,  sore wynge 
moost  in  the  word  that  he  seide :  for  thei  weren  no  more  to  sqfnge 
his  face^  and  thei  ledden  him  to  the  ship." 

Ibid.  cap.  20.  ver.  37,  38. 

"  Sotheli  there  the  ship  was  to  puttyng  out  the  charge.'' 

Ibid.  cap.  21.  ver.  3. 

*  [This  mode  of  expression  seems  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Future  Infinitive;  thus  in  Matt.  11.  3.  8cc.,  for 
WycUffe's  "  thou  that  art  to  comynge?*  we  have  in  the  Saxon  "fu 
}e  to  cumenne  eajit  :**  if  so,  it  was  no  shift  of  the  translators,  but 
an  ancient  form  in  common  use. 

See  p.  450.  Vol.  I. ;  and  the  NOTES  subjoined  to  the  Editor's 
Preface^~Ed.] 
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'*  Ceoturioun  wenie  to  the  tribune  and  tolde  to  hym«  mjiagt, 
what  art  thou  to  dojfnge  ?  fonothe  this  man  is  a  citeseyn  romajn." 

md.  cap.  22.  v».  ^ 

''  Anocm  thei  that  weren  to  tormaitinge  him,  departeden  awe; 
fipom  hym/'i— JWd.  ver.  29. 

**  Sum  of  the  lewis  gaderiden  hem,  and  maden  a  vow,  aeijnge 
hem  nether  to  etynge  nether  drinkynge,  til  thd  slowen  PouL" 

Ibid.  cap.  23.  ▼».  12. 

**  I  gesse  me  blessid  at  thee,  whanne  I  am  to  defendynge  me 
this  day,  moost  thee  wytynge  alle  thingis  that  ben  at  lewis.** 

Ibid.  cap.  26.  ver.  2, 3. 

**  Drede  thou  nothing  of  these  whiche  thou  art  to  suffrynge :  k 
the  deuel  is  to  sendjfngt  sume  of  you  in  to  prisoun/* 

Apocal.  cap.  2.  ver.  la 

"  The  dragon  stode  bifore  the  womman  that  axis  to  beritigt 
child ;  that  whanne  she  hadde  bom  child,  he  shuide  deuoure  hir 
sone."— Jjwca/,  cap.  12.  ver.  4. 

The  aukwardness  of  the  above  substitutions  for  the 
Future  Participle  (or  Future  Tense  Adjective)  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  disputed.  I  leave  you  to  compare  them  with 
the  more  modem  successive  versions  of  the  same  pas- 
sages, and  I  think  you  will  find  the  latter  equally  in- 
adequate. 

Now  in  regard  to  all  these  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  many  other  abbreviations  which  I  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned ;  our  modern  English  authors  (not  being  aware  of 
what  the  language  had  gained)  have  been  much  divided 
in  their  opinions ;  whether  we  should  praise  or  ceosore 
those  who,  by  adopting  a  great  number  of  foreign  words 
and  incorporating  them  into  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage, have  by  degrees  produced  the  modem  English. 
Whilst  some  have  called  this  Enriching^  others  have 
called  it  Deformng  the  original  language  of  our  ances- 
tors :  which  these  latter  affirm  to  have  been  sufficiently 
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adapted  to  omnposHidii  to  haviB  ezpresaed  with  equal  ad^ 
vantage,  propriety  and  precision,  by  wor^  from  its  own 
source,  all  that  we  can  now  do  by  our  foreign  helps.  But 
in  their  declamations  (for  they  cannot  be  called  argii^ 
ments)  on  this  subject,  it  is  evident  that,  on  both  sides, 
they  confined  themselves  to  the  consideration  merely  of 
complex  terms^  and  never  dreamed  of  the  abbreviations 
in  the  manner  of  signification  of  words.  Which  latter  has 
however  been  a  much  more  abundant  cause  of  borrowing 
foreign  words  than  the  former.  And  indeed  it  is  true 
that  almost  all  the  complex  terms  (merely  as  such)  which 
we  have  adopted  from  other  languages,  might  be,  and 
many  of  them  were,  better  expressed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon : 
— I  mean,  better  for  an  Anglo-Saxon :  because  more  in- 
telligible to  him,  and  more  homogeneous  with  the  rest  of 
his  language.  Yet  I  am  of  opinion  (but  on  different 
ground  from  any  taken  by  the  declaimers  on  either  side) 
that  those,  who  by  thus  borrowing  have  produced  our 
present  English  speech,  deserve  from  us,  but  in  a  very 
different  degree,  both  thanks  and  censure.  Great  thanks, 
in  that  they  have  introduced  into  the  English  some  most 
useful  abbreviations  in  manner  of  signification  ;  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Northern  languages, 
wanted :  and  some  censure,  in  that  they  have  done  this 
incompletely,  and  in  an  improper  manner.  The  fact  cer- 
tainly is,  that  our  predecessors  did  uot  themselves  know 
what  they  were  doing ;  any  more  than  their  successors 
seem  to  have  known  hitherto  the  real  importance  and 
benefit  of  what  has  been  done.  And  of  this  the  Grammars 
and  Philosophy  both  of  antients  and  modems  are  a  suf- 
ficient proof.  An  oversight  much  to  be  deplored :  for  I 
am  strongly  persuaded  (and  I  think  I  have  good  reason 
to  be  so)  that  had  the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammarians 
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known  and  explained  the  nature  and  intrinaic  valaeof  Ae 
riches  of  their  own  hipguage,  neither  would  their  de- 
scendants have  lost  any  of  those  advantages^  nor  would 
the  languages  of  Europe  have  been  at  this  day  in  tbe 
corrupt  and  deficient  state  in  which  we,  more  and  less, 
find  them.  For  those  languages  which  have  borrowed 
these  abbreviations,  would  have  avoided  the  partialif? 
and  patchwork,  as  well  as  the  corruptions  and  impro- 
prieties with  which  they  now  abound ;  and  those  living 
languages  of  Europe  which  still  want  these  advantages 
wholly,  would  long  ere  this  have  intirely  supplied  their 
defects. 

R 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  rather  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  these  abbreviations.     Can  it  be  of  such  mightr 
consequence  to  gain  a  little  time  in  communication  ? 

H. 

Even  that  is  important.     But  it  rests  not  there.     A 
short,  close,  and  compact  method  of  speech,  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  map  upon  a  reduced  scale :  it  assists  greatlj 
the  comprehension  of  our  understanding :  and,  in  general 
reasoning,  frequently  enables  us,  at  one  glance,  to  take 
in  very  numerous  and  distant  important  relations  and 
conclusions,  which  would  otherwise  totally  escape  us. 
But  this  objection  comes  to  me  with  an  ill  grace  from 
you,  who  have  expressed  such  frequent  nausea  and  dis- 
gust at  the  any-lengthian  Lord  with  bis  numerous  strings, 
that  excellent  political  swimmer ;  whose  tedious  reasons, 
you  have  often  complained,  are  as  ^^  two  graines  of  wheat 
hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaffe." 

And  here,  if  you  please,  we  will  conclude  our  discas- 
sion  for  the  present. 
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F. 

No*  If  you  finish  thus,  you  will  leave  me  much  un- 
satisfied ;  nor  shall  I  think  myself  fairly  treated  by  you. 

You  have  told  me  that  a  Verb  is  (as  every  word  also 
must  be)  a  Noun ;  but  you  added,  that  it  is  also  some^ 
thing  more :  and  that  the  title  of  Verb  was  given  to  it,  on 
siccount  of  that  distinguishing  something  more  than  the 
mere  Nouns  convey.  You  have  then  proceeded  to  the 
simple  Verb  adjectived,  and  to  the  different  cu^ctived 
MoodSy  and  to  the  different  adjectived  Tenses  of  the  verb. 
But  you  have  not  all  the  while  explained  to  me  what  you 
mean  by  the  naked  simple  Verb  unadjectived.  Nor  have 
you  uttered  a  single  syllable  concerning  that  something 
which  the  naked  Verb  unattended  by  Moody  Tense^  Num" 
beTy  PersoHy  and  Gender,  (which  last  also  some  languages 
add  to  it)  signifies  More  or  Besides  the  mere  Noun. 

What  is  the  Verb?  What  is  that  peculiar  differential 
circumstance  which,  added  to  the  definition  of  a  Noun, 
constitutes  the  Verb  ? 

Is  the  Verb,  1.  "Dictio  variabilis,  quae  significat  ac- 
tionem aut  passionem." 

"  Dictio  variabilis  per  modos." 

^^  Quod  adsignificat  tempus  sine  casu." 

"  Quod  agere,  pati,  vel  esse,  significat." 

"  Nota  rei  sub  tempore." 

^'  Pars  orationis  praecipua  sine  casu." 

"  An  Assertion." 


Or,  2.  ♦ 

Or,  3.  " 

Or,  4.  *' 

Or,  5.  " 

Or,  6.  •' 

Or,  7.  ' 
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Or,  8.  *^  Nihil  significans,  et  quasi  nexus  et  oc^oh. 
ut  verba  alia  quasi  animaret" 

Or,  9.  ''  Un  mot  declinable  indeterminatif." 

Or,  10.  "  Un  mot  qui  presente  a  I'esprit  un  etre  in- 
determine,  designe  seulement  par  I'idee  generate  de  la 
istence  sous  une  relation  ^  une  modification." 

Or,  11.  

H. 

A  truce,  a  truce. — I  know  you  are  not  serious  in  laying 
this  trash  before  me :  for  you  could  never  yet  for  a  mo- 
ment bear  a  negative  or  a  quasi  in  a  definition.  I  po- 
ceive  whither  you  would  lead  me ;  but  I  am  not  in  the 
humour  at  present  to  discuss  with  you  the  meaning  of 
Mr.  Harris's — **  Whatever  a  thing  may  J5e,  it  must  first  of 
necessity  Be,  before  it  can  possibly  Be  any  thing  visfS 
With  which  precious  jargon  he  commences  his  accoom 
of  the  Verb.  No,  No.  We  will  leave  oflf  here  for  the  pre- 
sent It  is  true  that  my  evening  is  now  fully  come,  and 
the  night  fast  approaching ;  yet,  if  we  shall  have  a  tde- 
rably  lengthened  twilight,  we  may  still  perhaps  find  time 
enough  for  a  further  conversation  on  this  subject :  And 
finally,  (if  the  times  will  bear  it)  to  apply  this  system  of 
Language  to  all  the  different  systems  of  Metaphysical 
(i.  e.  verbal)  Imposture. 


THE  END. 
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A    LETTER 

TO 

JOHN     DUNNING,    Esq. 
By  Mr.  HORNE. 


Vengono  di  quelle  occasion!  che  tutto  serre : 

£  dice  il  proverbio  a  questo  proposito ; 

Impare  tarte^  e  meUUa  da  parte.  Goldomi  . 


Printed  1778. 


A    LETTER 

TO 

JOHN    DUNNING,  Esq. 


Bear  Sib, 

It  would  be  worse  than  superfluouB  in  me  even  to  hint  to  you 
why  none  of  the  reasons  given  for  over-ruling  my  Exception  are 
satisfactory  to  my  mind.  But  there  is  something  very  curious 
in  the  precedent  of  the  King  and  Lawlsy,  which,  I  am  per* 
snadedy  neither  those  who  took  the  Exception,  nor  perhaps  the 
Judges  who  decided  that  case  (though  the  reason  they  gave 
destroys  the  effect  of  the  i^eoedent  towards  me),  nor  the  Judge 
who  quoted  it,  were  aware  of. 

As  it  is  intirely  ont  of  the  Kne  of  the  profession,  and  its  no^ 
velty  may  perhaps  afford  you  some  entertainment ;  as  it  is  an 
offering  worthy  your  acceptance,  and  cannot  be  presented  to 
you  by  any  other  hand,  I  intreat  your  forgiveness  for  laying  it 
before  yon. 

The  precedent  of  that  fti|>po«e<{  omission  is  produced  to  jus- 
tify a  real  omission  in  the  information  against  me :  when  indeed 
there  was  ko  omission  in  the  information  agiunst  Lawley.  But 
the  Averment  said  to  be  omitted,  was,  not  only  substantially, 
but  literally  made. 

'*  The  exception  taken  was,  that  it  was  not  positively  averred 
that  Crooke  was  indicted ;  it  was  only  laid  that  she  sciens  that 
Crooke  had  been  indicted  and  was  to  be  tried  for  foigery,  did 
so  and  so*'' 

— **  She  knowing  that  Crooke  had  been  indicted  for  forgery, 
did  so  and  so." — 

That  is,  Uieralfy  thus, 

-— '^  Crooke  had  been  indicted  for  forgery/'  (there  is  the 
avennent  literally  made>— ''She,  knowing  that,  did  so  and 
so/'— . 

Such,  Sir,  is,  in  all  cases,  the  unsuspected  construction,  not 

VOL.  !!•  2  L 
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only  in  our  own  but  in  every  language  in  the  world,  where  the 
conjunction  that  (or  some  equivalent  word)  is  employed.  I 
speak  it  confidently^  because  I  know  (and,  with  Lord  Mon« 
boddo's  permission,  a  priori)  that  it  must  be  so ;  and  I  have 
likewise  tried  it  in  a  great  variety  of  languages,  antient  as  wdl 
as  modern^  Asiatic  as  well  as  European. 

r  am  very  well  aware.  Sir,  that,  should  I  stop  here,  what  1 
have  now  advanced  would  seem  very  puerile ;  and  a  mere  quib- 
bling trick  or  play  upon  words ;  founded  upon  the  fortuitous 
similarity  of  sound  between  that  the  article  or  pronoiinj  smi  it  is 
called,  and  that  the  conjunction :  between  which  two,  though 
they  have  the  same  sound,  it  is  universally  imagined  that  then 
is  not  any  the  smallest  correspondence  or  similarity  of  sigm- 
fication.  But  I  deny  that  any  words  change  their  nature  in 
this  manoer,  so  a3  to  belong  sometimes  to  one  part  of  speech 
and  ^pm^times  to  another,  from  the  different  manner  of  wun^ 
them.  I  never  could  perceive  any  such  fluctuation  in  any  woid 
whatever ;  though  I  know  it  ia  a  geneval  chai^.  bcoii^t  ^rro- 
aeoosly  agsiinat  words  of  almost  every  denonunatioB.  Bmt  it  » 
all  error ;  arising  from  the  false  measuve  whddi  has  beea  taken 
of  aloKMit  every  sort  of  words.  Whilst  the  words  themaelves 
continue  faithfully  and  steadily  attached,  each  to  the  ataadanl 
binder  whkh.  it  wa4  origija^y  enlisted.  As  &e  ward  tb  at  does, 
:wbk^  howeter  used  and  employed,  and  however  named  and 
class^,  always  retains  one  and  the  saase  significatioiu  Uano* 
ticed  abbreviation  in  construction,  and  differoiGQ  of  positioB, 
have  caused  this  appearance  of  fluctuation ;  and  (since  the  time 
of  the  elder  Stoics)  have  milled  the.  grammaridna  and  philoso- 
pbsrs  <^aU  languages  both  antieiit  and  modem :  for  ka  all  ^ 
wske  th^  same  misteke. 

If  I  should  ask  any  of  these  gentlemen,  whether  it  is  not 
stvsiigt  and  impropear  thit  wd  should^  iviAcniI  any  teasonor  ne- 
cessity, employ  in  English  the  same  word  for.  two  differatf 
meanings  and  purposes ;  would  he  not.  readily  aduMDwiedge  that 
it  was  wrong,  and  that  he  coidd  see  no  leiasott  for  it,  bat  many 
msms  against  it?  Well,  then  i^it-not  saore  stfange  that  this 
same  impropriety,  in  this  same  case,  should  run  through  all 
lsng«ages  ?  And  thi^  they  should,  auu  use  an  ArHckj,  wthoat 
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auy  reason,  unnecessarily,  and  improperly,  for  this  $ame  Con- 
junctioa ;  with  which  it  has^  as  is  pretended,  no  correspondence 
nor  similarity  of  signification  ?  Yet  this  is  oertainly  done  in  all 
Ipguages  ^  as  any  one  may  easily  find  by  inquiry.  Now  does 
not  the  uniformity  and  uniyersaUtQT  of  this  supposed  mistake 
and  unnecessary  imprppriety  (in  languages  which  have  no  con- 
nexion with  each  other)  naturally  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this 
usage  of  the  article  may  perhaps  be  neither  mistaken  nor  im- 
proper;  but  that  the  mistake  may  Vlb  only  wi<ih  us,  who  do  not 
understand  it  ?  I  will  make  use  of  the  leisure  which  Imprisoi^ 
ment  affords  me,  to  examine  a  few  Instances ;  and,  still  keepiag 
the  same  signification  of  the  sentences,  shew^  by  a  rasolution 
of  their  construction,  the  truth  of  my  assertion,     i  '     . 

BZAMPLE. 

'^  I  wish  you  to  beliere  that  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fiy.'^ 

Resolution. 

"  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly,  I  wish  you  to  believe  that" 
(9«Bertion). 

Example. 

'^  You  say  that  the  same  arm  which  when  contracted  can 
Kft  ,  when 'extended  to  its  utmosi  t^adi  will  not  be  able  to 
raise  ■  :  You  mean  that  we  should  never  ferget  our  si- 

tuation, and  THAT  we  should  be  prudently  contented  to  do  good 
within  our  sphere,  where  it  can  hrfre  an  effect !  aad  that  we 
shoald  not  be  misled,  even  by  a  virtuous  benevolence  and  pub^ 
lie  spirit,  tc}  waste  ourselves  in  fruifiess  efforts  beyond  ofcr 
power  of  influence.'' 

Resolution.  " 

"The  same  arm  which  when  contracted  can  lift  , 

when  extended  to  its  utmost  reach  will  not  be  able  to  raise—— : 
you  say  that.  We  should  never  foiget  our  situation;  you 
mean  that.  And  we  should  be  contented  to  do  good  within 
our  own  sphere,  where  it  can  have  an  effect;  you  mean  that. 
And  we  should  not  be  misled  even  by  a  virtuous  benevolence 
and  public  spirit  to  waste  ourselves  in  fruitless  efforts  beyond 
our  power  of  influence ;  you  mean  that.   . 

2l2 
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BXAMPLB. 

'*  They  who  have  well  considered  that  ktngdomt  rise  or  fall, 
and  THAT  their  inhabitants  are  happy  or  miserable,  not  so  muck 
from  any  local  or  accidental  advantages  or  disadvantages ;  bat 
accordingly  as  they  are  well  or  ill  governed ;  may  best  dete^ 
mine  how  far  a  virtuous  mind  can  be  neutral  in  pofitics/' 

RfiBOLUTION. 

"  Kingdoon  rise  or  fidl,  not  so  much  from  any  local  or  sco* 
dental  advantages  or  disadvantages*  but  accordingly  as  diey  aie 
well  or  ill  governed ;  they  who*  have  considered  that  (masB) 
may  best  determine  how  &r  a  virtuous  mind  can  be  neatnlin 
politics.  And  the  inhabitants  of  kingdoms  are  hapf^  or  mise- 
rable not  so  much  from  any  local  or  accidental  advantages  or 
disadvantages^  but  accordingly  as  they  are  well  or  ill  governed; 
they  who  have  considered  that,  may  best  detemoiitie  how  far 
a  virtuous  mind  can  be  neutral  in  politics/' 

Example. 
'^  Thieves  rise  by  night,  that  they  may  cut  men's  throftis." 

Resolution. 
'^  Thierves  may  cut  men's  throats,  (for)  that  (puFpose)  they 
rise  by  night" 

Afttf  tl^  same  manner  may  all  sentences  be  resolved,  where 
the  supposed  conjunction  that  (or  its  equivalent)  is  employed: 
imd  by  such  resolution  it  will  always  be  discovered  to  bare 
merely  the  same  force  and  signification,  and  to  be  in  fact  no- 
thing else  but  an  Article. 

And  this  is  not  the  case  in  English  alone,  where  that  is  die 
only  conjunction  of  the  same  signification  which  we  employ  in 
this  manner;  but  this  same  method  of  resolution  takes  place 
in  those  languages  also  which  have  different  conjunctions  for 
this  same  purpose :  for  the  original  of  my  last  example  (where 
UT  is  employed,  and  not  the  Latin  neuter  article  quod,)  will 
be  resolved  in  the  same  manner. 

**  Ut  jugulcnt  homin#B  surgunt  de  nocte  latroaes*" 
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For  duMigh  Banbtiiis,  who  straggled  so  fawd  :le  nrilhdraw 
QUOD  from  amongst  the  conjunctions,  still  left  vt  amongst 
them  without  molestation ;  yet  is  ut  no  other  than  the  Greek 
article  irt,  adopted  for  this  conjunctive  purpose  by  the  Latins, 
and  by  them  originally  written  ute  :  the  o  being  changed  into 
tJ  from  that  propensity  which  both  the  antient  Romans  had  and 
the  modem  Italians  still  have,  upon  many  occasions^  to  pro- 
nounce even  their  own  o  like  an  u.  Of  which  t  need  not  pro- 
duce any  instances*.  The  resolution  therefore  of  the  original' 
will  be  like  that  of  the  translation. 

**  Latrones  jugulent  hommes  (^)  dfi  surgunt  de  nocte." 

I  shaU  not  at  this  time  stop  here  to  account  etymologically 
for  the  different  words  which  some  other  languages  (for  there 
are  others  beside  the  Latin)  employ  in  this  manner  instead  of 
their  own  article :.  though,  if  it  were  exacted  from  me,  I  believe 
I  shonld  not  refuse  the  undertaking ;  although  it  is  not  the 
easiest  part  of  etymology :  for  Abbreviation  and  Corruption  are 
always  busiest  with  the  words  which  are  most  frequently  in  use. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that,  though  this  method  of  re- 
solution will  answer  with  most  sentences,  yet  that  there  is  one 
usage  of  the  conjunction  that  which  it  will  not  explain. 

I  mean  in  such  instances  as  this  : 

*^  a  THAT  the  King 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot. 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs." 

How  are  we  to  bring  out  the  article  that,  when  two  con- 
junctions, as  it  often  happens,  come  in  this  manner  together  ? ' 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  if  is  merely  a  Verb.  It  is 
merely  the  imperative  mood  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
verbs  Flt:/^N,  Iiipan ;  and  in  those  languages,  as  well  as  in 
the  English  formerly,  this  supposed  conjunction  was  pro- 
nounced and  written  as  the  common  imperative,  purely  Tip, 

*  **  Quant  it  la  Toyelle  v,  pouroe  qu'ib  {le$  Ittdiem)  Taimeot  fort^  ainni 
que  nous  cognoissons  par  ces  roots  i^io,  ubrigato,  Sfc,  je  pense  bien  qu'ils  la 
respcctem  plus  que  les  autrcs." 

Hcnrtf  FMienCf  de  la  precelUnce  du  langage  Francois.  - 
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Tkf,  aif.~*Thiiiin  B.  Joamm's  Sad  Skepkerd  (wbkk  thovgh 

**  tuck  wool 
A»  from  m«ro  Engliah  flocks  his  muse  covld  pu^** 

I  agree  with  its  author, 

"  is  a  fleece. 
To  match  or  those  of  Sicily  or  Greece**) 

it  is  thus  written, 

**  My  hrgesse. 
Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  mistresse, 
Gir  she  can  be  reclaimed ;  oiw  not,  his  prey." 

And  accordingly  our  corrupted  if  has  always  the  significa- 
tion of  the  present  English  imperative  give,  and  no  other.  So 
that  the  resolution  of  the  construction  in  the  instance  I  produced 
firom  Shakespeare,  will  be  as  before  in  the  others. 

"The  King  may  have  forgotten  your  good  deserts;  give 
THAT  in  any  way  ;  he  bids  you  name  your  griefs/' 

And  here,  as  an  additional  proof,  we  may  observe,  that 
whenever  the  datum,  upon  which  any  conclusion  depends,  ia  a 
sentence ;  the  article  that,  if  not  expressed,  is  always  under- 
stood, and  may  be  inserted  after  if.  As  in  the  instance  I  have 
produced  above,  the  poet  might  have  said 

"  GiF  (that)  she  can  be  reclaimed/'  &c. 
For  the  resolution  is, 

**  She  can  be  reclaimed,  give  that  ;  my  lai^esse  hath 
lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  mistresse.  She  cannot  be  re- 
claimed, give  that  ;  my  largesse  hath  lotted  her  to  be  yoor 
brother's  prey." 

But  the  article  that  is  not  understood,  and  cannot  be  in- 
serted after  if  ;  where  the  datum  is  not  a  sentence,  but  some 
noun  governed  by  the  verb  ip  or  give.     A»— 

Example. 

*'  How  will  the  weather  dispose  of  you  tomorrow?  if  fair, 
it  will  send  me  abroad  :  if  foul,  it  will  keep  me  at  home.'' 

Here  we  cannot  say — "  if  that  fair,  it  will  send  me  abroad: 
if  that  foul,  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 
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Because  in  this  ease  the  verb  if  governs  the  noun:  and  the 
resohred  cdnstractioii  is  ■ 

Resolution. 
''  GivB  fair  weather^  it  will  send  me  abroad:   give  foul 
weather,  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 
But  make  the  datum  a  sentence  ;  as 
'^  If  it  is  fair  weather,  it  will  send  me  abroad  :  if  it  is  foul 
weather^  it  will  keep  me  at  home;" 

And  then  the  article  that  is  understood,  and  may  be  in- 
serted after  if.  As, — "  if  that  it  is  fair  weather,  it  will  send 
me  abroad:  if  that  it  is  foul  weather,  it  will  keep  me  at 

home." The  resolution  then  being — "  It  is  fair  weather, 

GIVE  THAT,  it  will  seud  me  abroad:  It  is  foul  weather,  givb 
that,  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

And  this  you  will  find  to  hold  universally,  not  only  with  if, 
but  v^ith  many  other  supposed  conjunctions^  such  as  unless  that^ 
though  that,  lest  that,  8cc.  (which  are  really  verbs,)  put  in  this 
manner  before  the  article  that. 

We  have  in  English  another  word,  which  (though  now  rather 
obsolete)  used  frequently  to  supply  the  place  of  if.    As, 

**  An  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see  more  de- 
traction at  your  heels,  than  fortunes  before  you." 

No  doubt  it  will  be  asked ;  in  this  and  in  all  similar  instances 
what  is  AN  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  any  person  has  ever  attempted  to  explain 

it,  except  Dr.  S.  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary.     He  says, • 

"  AN  is  sometimes,  in  old  authors,  a  contraction  of  and  if." 
■Of  which  he  gives  a  very  unlucky  instance  from  Shaker 
speare ;  where  both  an  and  if  are  used  in  the  same  line  ; 

'*  He  caMOt  flatter.  He! 
An  honest  mind  and  plain ;  he  must  speak  truth ! 
An  they  will  take  it,— So.    ur  not,  he's  plain.*' 

Where  if  an  was  a  contraction  of  and  if  ;  an  and  if  should 
rather  change  places. 

But  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Johnson's  account.  A 
part  of  one  word  only,  employed  to  shew  that  another  word  in 
compounded  with  it,  would  indeed  be  a  curious  method  of 
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€Otiiraeiion :  altlioiigk  even  thit  aoooont  of  it  mmki  i 
poipoee;  but  the  troth  will  serve  it  better;  lor  ah 
verb,  and  may  very  well  sapply  the  place  of  if  :  it  hmig  no- 
thing eke  bat  the  imperative  mood  of  the  Angto-Saason  reA 
Xnan,  which  likewise  means  to  oive  or  to  gbant. 

Nor  does  an  ever  (as  Johnson  supposes)  signify  as  if  ;  nor 
is  it  a  contraction  of  them. 

I  know  indeed  that  Johnson  produces  Addison'is  antiiontf 
for  it. 

*'  My  next  pretty  correspondent,  like  Shakespeare's  Lion  in 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe»  roars  an  it  were  any  nightingale." 

Now  if  Addison  had  so  written,  I  should  answer  roundly, 
that  he  had  written  false  English.  But  he  never  did  so  write. 
He  only  quoted  it  in  mirth.  And  Johnson,  an  editor  of  Shake- 
speare, ought  to  have  known  and  observed  it.  And  then,  in- 
stead of  Addison's  or  even  Shakespeare's  authority  from  whom 
the  expression  is  borrowed  ;  he  should  have  quoted  Bottcmi's, 
the  Weaver :  whose  language  corresponds  with  the  chaiacter 
Shakespeare  has  given  him  *. 

^*  I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so  (says  Bottom)  that  I  will  roar 
you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove :  I  will  roar  your  an  'twere 
any  nightingale." 

If  Johnson  is  satisfied  with  such  authority  as  this  far  the 
different  signification  and  propriety  of  English  words;  he  will 
find  enough  of  it  amongst  the  clowns  in  all  our  comedies ;  and 
Master  Bottom  in  particular,  in  this  very  sentence,  will  furnish 
him  with  many  new  meanings.  But^  I  believe,  Johnson  will 
not  find  AN  used  for  as  if,  either  seriously  or  clownishly,  in 
any  other  part  of  Addison  or  Shakespeare,  except  in  this  speech 
of  Bottom,  and  in  another  of  Hostess  Quickly •<'— 

**  He  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away  an  it  had  been  any 
Christom  child." 

Now  when  I  say  that  these  two  Ei^lish  words  if  and  an 
which  have  been  called  conditional  conjunctions,  (and  whose 


•  **  The  shallowest  thickscull  of  that  barren  sort, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls.*' 
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Ibvce  md  mMMr  ^  dgnilkniikm^  m  well  as  of  the  odier  con* 
Junetioiis  we  are  directed  by  Mi:.  Iiocke  to  search  after  in-— 
''  the  sereral  "wmm,  poatiiveB^  stfijads,  t«ni8»  Usutatbns^  and 
exasptifOiDSk,  and  aevend.  other  thoughts  of  the  mind  fem^htdi 
-we  have  either  twne  or  very  d^^deni  name$,")  when  I  say  that 
they  are  merely  the  origmal  Im{)eraliTea  of  the  verba  to  oivb 
or  to  GBANT ;  I  woBld  not  be  imdeostood  to  mean  that  the 
cMAditianal  conjunetions  of  all  other  languages  are  likewise  to 
be  found,  like  if  and  an^  in  the  original  impem^es  of  some  of 
their  own  or  derived  verba  meaning  to  oi  vb.  No,  if  that  were 
my  opinion,  it  would  instantly  be  confiited  by  the  conditionals 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  Irish  and  many  fivtng  languages. 
Sttt  I  mean  that  diose  words  which  are  called  conditional  con- 
junctions are  to  be  accounted. for,  in  all  languages,  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  have  accounted  for  iv  and  an*  Not  indeed 
that  they  must  all  mean  precisely  as  these  two  do,— oivb  and 
obant;  but  some  word  equivalent*  Such  as^^— £^  it.  Sup- 
pose, Aliow,  Permii,  Suffer,  8cc. 

Which  meaning  is  to  be  sought  for  from  the  particular  ety- 
mology of  each  language ;  not  from  some  unnamed  and  un- 
known-^*'  turns,  stands,  postures,  8cc.  of  the  mind.'' 

In  short,  to  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt,  I  mean  to  discard 
all  supposed  mystery,  not  only  about  these  Cfonditionals,  but 
about  all  those  words  also  which  Mr.  Harris  and  others  distin- 
guish from  Prepositions,  and  call  Conjunctions  of  sentences. 
1  deny  them  to  be  a  separate  sort  of  words,  or  part  of  speech 
by  themselves.  For  they  have  not  a  separate  manner  ofsigni^ 
Jieation :  although  they  itfe  not  '^  devoid  of  eigmficatimJ'  And 
the  particular  sign^ation  of  each  must  be  sought  for  from 
amongst  the  other  parts  of  speech,  by  the  help  of  the  particular 
etymology  of  each  respective  lai^^uage*  By  such  means  alone 
can  we  clear  away  the  obscurity  and  errors  in  which  gramma* 
rians  and  philosophers  have  been  involved  by  the  corruption  of 
some  common  words  and  the  useful  Abbreviations  of  Construc- 
tion. And  at  the  same  time  we  shall  get  rid  of  tliat  farrago  of 
useless  distinctions  into  Conjunctive,  Adjunctive,  Disjunctive, 
Sub-disjunctive,  Copulative,  Continuative,  Sub-continuative, 
Positive,  Suppositive,  Causal,  Collective,  Effective,  Approba- 
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ihre»  Diflcretive,  Abladfe,  PifMamplif«»  AbiMgttttve,  Omple- 
tire,  PreveBtive,  AdvtraaliVe,  Conceisive,  Motife,  Condiictive^ 
Bco*  8cc*  8ce««--wh]ch  «Kphdn  nothing ;  and  <ius  most  other  tech- 
ttkaltamift  are  abused)  serve  only  to  thtow  a  ireH  over  the  igno- 
rance of  those  who  employ  them. 

You  will  earily  perceive,  Sir,  by  whut  I  have  said,  that  I 
aMan  flatly  to  coatnidict  Mr.  Harm's  definition  of  a  Conjunc- 
tion ;  which,  he  says,  is-*^^  A  part  of  speech  devoid  of  signifi- 
cation itself,  but  so  formed  as  to  help  signification  l^  making 
two  or  more  signifloattt  sentences  to  be  one  significant  sen- 
tence/' 

And  J  have  the  less  scmple  to  do  that ;  because  Mr.  Harris 
makes  no  scruple  to  contradict  himself.  For  he  afterwards  ac- 
knowledges that  some  of  them-^^'  have  a  kind  of  obscure  sig- 
nification, when  taken  alone ;  and  that  they  appear  in  grammar 
like  Zoophytes  in  Nature,  a  kind  of  middle  beings  of  amphi- 
biouB  diaracter,  which,  by  sharing  die  attributes  of  the  higher 
and  the  lower,  conduce  to  link  the  wh<^  together.'* 

Now  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  Nothing  in  a 
more  ingenious  manner.  How  much  superior  is  this  to  the 
oracular  Saw  of  another  learned  author  on  kinguage  (Lord 
Monboddo),  who  amongst  much  other  intelligence  of  equal  im- 
portance, tells  us  with  a  very  solemn  teuce,  and  ascribes  it  to 
Plato,  that^— ''  Every  man  that  opines  must  opfne  something, 
the  subject  of  opinion  therefore  is  not  nothing  *." 

But  Mr.  Harris  has  the  advantage  of  a  similie  over  this  gen- 
tleman :  and  though  similies  appear  with  most  beauty  aad 
propriety  in  works  of  imagination,  they  are  fi'equently  found 
most  vsefn!  to  the  authors  of  philosophical  treatises  :  and  have 
often  hdped  Aem  out  at  many  a  dead  lift,  by  giving  them  an 
appearance  of  saying  something,  when  indeed  they  had  nothing 
to  say.  But  we  may  depend  upon  it,— -Nubila  mens  est,  hsec 
nbi  regnant.     As  a  proof  of  which,  lei  us  only  examine  tbe 


*  "  II  possede  Fantiquit^,  comioe  on  le  peut  voir  par  les  belles  remanjues 

qu'il  a  faites.  Sans  lui  nous  ne  shannons  pas  que  dans  la  vilie  d'Atbeoes  les 
enfans  picuroient  quand  on  Icur  donnoit  le  fouet. — Nous  devons  cette  de- 
couverte  a  sa  profonde  erudition.*' 
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prastnt  instaiipef  «id  see  iphat  ntelUgeiiee  we  can;  dtaw  fion 
Mr.  Harris  concerning  the  nature  of  Conjusctioiis* 

First,  be  says  (and  makes  it  a  part  of  their  d^akion)  that 
they  are  **  detoid  of  signification'*^/'  Afterwards  he  attows 
that  they  have  <'  a  kind  of  signifioation/'  ^'Bnit  this  kind  of 
mgnification  is  obscure  :*'  i.  e«  a  signification  mikaown :  Bome* 
thing  I  suppose  (as  ChiUingworth  conples  them)  like  a  secrH 
tradition  f  or  a  dlent  thunder  ;  for  it  amounts  to  the  stttae  thing 
as  a  signification  which  does  not  signify :  an  obsoure  or  un^^ 
known  signification  being  no  signification  at  all.  But  not  con^ 
tented  with  these  inconsistencies^  which  to  a  less  Uamed  man 
would  seem  sufficient  of  all  conscience,  Mr.  Harris  goes  further, 
and  adds,  that  they  are  a-—''  kind  of  middle  beings ''  (he  must 
mean  between  signification  and  no  signification)  ;  **  sharing  the 
attributes  of  both  ;''  (i.  e.  of  sig.  and  no  sig.)  and  ^^  co»d«ee 
to  link  them  both  (i.  e.  signification  and  no  signifloatioil)  ^*  to** 
gether." 

It  would  have  helped  us  a  little  if  Mr.  Hams  had  here  toU 
us  what  that  middle  state  is,  between  signification  and  no  sig^- 
nification !  what  are  the  attributes  of  no  signification !  and 
how,  signification  and  no  signification  can  be  linked  tt^ether ! 
If  ow  all  this  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be— ^^'  read  and  admired, 
as  long  as  there  is  any  taste  for  fihb  waiting  in  Britain.''**-^ 
But  with  such  unlearned  and  vulgar  philosophers  as  Mr.  Locke 
and  his  disciples,  who  seek  not  taste  and  elegance,  but  truth 
and  common  sense  in  philosophical  subjects,  I  believe  it  will 
never  pass  as  a  '^  perfect  example  of  analysis,''  not  bear  away 
the  palm  for  ''  aeuteness  of  investigation ''  ami  '^  perspicuity  of 
explication.''-«-For,  (separated  from  the  fine  wkitino,)  thus 
is  the  Conjunction  explained  by  Mn  Harris ;     ■    ■ 

—A  word  devoid  of  signification,  having  at  the  same  time  a 
kind  of  obscure  signification ;  and  yet  having  neither  significa* 
tion  nor  no  signification ;  but  a  middle  something,  between 
signification  and  no  signification,  sharing  the  attributes  both  of 


*  Observe  Mr.  Harris  defines  a  Word  to  be  *'  a  sound  $igmficant**  And  now 
he  defines  a  Conjunction  to  be  a  word  (i.  e.  a  sound  significant)  devoid  of  sig- 
nification. 
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BO  ftignificatioa  tegelkMr. 

.  Ifolbflniof  amore  eleguit  Taste  for  Fine  Wiitii^areaUe  to 
uome  aither  pkanure  or  inatructioii  from  such  "  troly  philoso- 
|ifaieal  language/^  I  shall  neither  dispute  with  them  nor  envy 
iham  :  :btit  can  only  deplofe  the  duhiess  of  my  own  appreheih 
aia%  wfao^  notwithstanding  the  great  authors  quoted  in  Mr.  Har- 
ris's Treaiise,  and  tiie  great  authors  who  reoommend  it»  cannot 

help  considering  this  '^  perfect  example  of  Analysis,"  as, 

An  improred  compilation  of  almost  all  the  errors  which  gram- 
marians  jhare  been  accumulating  from  the  time  of  Aristotle 
down  to  our  present  days  of  technical  and  learned  afiectatiou. 

Lean  eJEuuly  suppose  that  in  this  censure  which  I  thus  unre- 
servedly cast  upon  Mr.  Harris^  (and  which  I  do  not  mean  to 
eoAfine  to  his  account  of  the  conj  unctions  alone,  but  extend  to 
all  that  he  has  written  on  the  subject  of  Jaoguage),  I  can  easily 
suppose  that  I  shall  be  thought^  by  those  who  know  not  the 
gvounds  of  my  censure,  to  have  spoken  too  sharply.  Tliey 
will  probably  say  that  I  still  carry  with  me  my  old  humour  in 
politics,  though  my  subject  is  now  different ;  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  hackneyed  accusation,  I  am  against  authority,  only 
because  authority  is  against  me.  But,  if  I  know  any  thing  of 
myself,  I  can  with  truth  declare,  that  Neminem  libenter  nomi- 
nem,  nisi  ut  laudem ;  sed  nee  peccata  reprehenderem,  nisi  at 
alits  prodessem.  And  so  fiur  from  spuming  authority,  I  ha^e 
always  upon  philosophical  subjects  addressed  myself  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  opinions  of  others  with  all  the  diffidence  of  con- 
scious ignorance;  and  have  been  disposed  to  admit  of  half  an 
aignment  from  a  great  name.  So  that  it  is  not  my  feult  if  I 
am  forced  to  carry  instead  of  following  the  lantern ;  but  at 
aU  events  it  is  better  than  walking  in  total  darkness. 

And  yet,  though  I  believe  I  differ  from  all  the  accounts 
which  have  hitherto  been  given  of  language,  I  am  not  so  much 
wilfaout  authority  as  may  be  imagined.  Mr.  Harris  himself, 
and  all  the  grammarians  whom  he  has  and  whom  he  has  not 
quoted,  are  my  authorities.  Their  own  doubts,  their  difficulties, 
their  dissatisfaction,  their  contradictions,  their  obscurity  on  all 
these  points,  are  my  authorities  against  them :  for  their  system 
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and  their  difficulties  vanish  together.  Indeed;  uidesB  I  had 
been  repeating  what  others  have  written,  it  is  bapossiUe  I 
should  quote  any  direct  authorities  for  my  own  flMAiier  of  tex« 
planation.  But  let  us  hear  Willdns,  whose  indhistry^  deserted 
to  have  been  better  employed,  and  his*  persererance  faett«r  re«* 
warded  with  discovery ;  let  us  hear  what  he. says. 

**  According  to  the  true  philosophy  of  speech,  I  eannot  can- 
ceive  this  kind  of  words  "  (he  speaks  of  Adverbs  and  Gohjilne- 
lions)  ''  to  be  properly  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  aa  tisey  ana 
commonly  called.  But  untill  they  can  be  d»trihated  into  tkrit 
proper  places,  I  have  so  far  coibpUed  wiA  the  graiowBiars  of  4n«* 
stituted  languages,  as  to  place  them  here  togeth^/'  ./ 

Mr.  Locke's  dissatisfaction  with  all  the  aooettnts  ndrffehha 
had  seen,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 

Sanctius  rescued  quod  particularly  from  the  namber  of 
these  mysterious  Conjunctions ;  though  he  left  ut  am4>ngsi 
them. 

And  Servius,  Scioppius,  J.  G*  Vossins,  Perizoniniri,  aai 
others,  have  displaced  and  explained  many-other  supposed 
adverbs  and  conjunctions. 

Skinner  has  accounted  for  if  before  me,  and  m  t]ie 
manner ;  which,  though  so  palpable,  Lye  confii^ns  and 
pliments« 

Even  S^  Johnson,  &ough  mistakenly,  has  attempted  akd. 
And  would  find  no  difficulty  with  thbrbforb. 

In  short,  there  is  not  6uch.a  thing  as  a  Cdnjunetion  wam^ 
language,  which  may  not,  by  a  skilful  herald,  be  traeed  home 
to  its  own  family  and  origin ;  without  having  recou^e  to  con* 
tradiction  and  mystery,  vrith  Mr.  Harris ;  or,  with  Mr.  Loeke^ 
cleaving  open  the  head  of  man,  to  give  it  such  a  birth  aa 
Minerva's  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

After  all,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  quietly  pesnstted 
to  call  these  authorities  in  my  favour :  for  I  muat  fairly  aoknow-* 
ledge  that  the  full  stream  and  current  seta  the  other  v^y»  asad 
only  some  litde  brook  or  riviilet  runs  with  me.  I  nmst  cpikfeA 
that  all  the  authorities  which  I  have  alleged^  except  WilkiUi 
are  upon  the  whole  against  me.  For,  though  they  have  ex- 
plained the  meaning  and  traced  the  derivation  of  many  adverbs 
ajQd  conjunctions ;  yet,  (except  Sanctius  in  the  particular  in* 
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itailct  of  o^opy-— ^hose  coti}imcti?e  use  in  Latin  he  too  stre- 
ttuotiily  denies),  they  all  adcnowledge  them  still  to  be  adverbs 
or  cQitjitnctioiis., 

It  is  truB,  tffeey  distingaish  them  by  the  title  of  reperta  or 
mmrpaie :  But  they  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  (indeed  the 
very  distinction  itself  is  an  acknowledgment)  that  there  &i« 
otbers  whidi  are  real,  primigmia^  nativa,  pura. 

But  ike  true  reason  of  this  distinction  is,  because  that  of 
tlM  origin  of.  the  greater  part  of  them  they  are  totally  ignorant 
B«l  hais  any  philosopher  or  grammarian  ever  yet  told  us  what 
unrialf  or^imal,  native,  pure  Adverb  or  Conjmiction,  is?  Or 
which  of  ^e8e«nonjnnetit)nt  of  sentences  are  so  ?  ■  When- 
eiler  that  m  doaey  in  any  language^  I  may  venture  to  promise 
that  I  will  shew  those  Ukewise  to  be  repertas,  and  usurpatm^ 
is  wdl  as  the  rest.  I  shall  only  add,  that  though  Abbremation 
mid  Com^tion  are  always  buneei  witk  the  wards  vMek  are 
fnost  frequently  in  use;  yet  the  words  most  frequently  used  are 
knit  Jiable  to* be  totally  laid  aside.  And  therefore  they  are 
Hften  retaiaed>«^I  mean  that  branch  of  them  which  is  most 
frequently  used)  when  most  of  the  other  words  (and  even  the 
othar  brandies  of  these  retained  words)  are,  by  various  changes 
aai  accidents,  quite  lost  to  a  language.  Hence  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  them.  And  hence,  (because  only  one  branci 
of 'these  declinable  words  is  retained  in  a  langoag^)  aiises  the 
notion  of  their  being  indeeknaUe  ;  and  a  separate  sort  of  words, 
or  Part  of  Speech  by  themselves.  But  that  they  are  not  inde- 
eHnuble,  is  suffioientiy  evident  by  what  I  h^ve  already  said' 
For  Eip,  Sli,  &c.  certainly  could  not  be  called  indecHwhU, 
when  all  the  other  branches  of  those  verbsy  of  which  diey  ue 
^  regular  Imperatives,  were  hkewise  in  use.  And  diat  the 
words  If,  Any  &c.  (which  stiB  retain  their  original  signification, 
and:  ass  used  in  the  very  same  imnner,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  formerly)  should  now  be  called  indeclinable,  procewb 
iattely  fiom  the  ignorance  of  thos^  who  could  not  accoantfor 
Ihetn;  and  vlio,  therefore,  wifli  Mr.  Harris,  were  driven  to 
say  that  they  have  neither  meaning  *  nor  Inflection :  whilst 

*  There  is  not,  nor  is  it  possible  there  should  be,  a  word  in  any  Jangaagc, 
which  hss  not  a  complete  meaning  and  signification,  eren  when  taken  l7 
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notwithstanding  they  were  still  forced  to  ackaoivfedge  (either 
directly,  oi:>y  giving,;^he9i  Afferent  titles o^conditional^adver* 
sativep  &c)  that  they  Jiave  a  ''kind  of  obscure  meaning/' 

How  much  more'^nelid  and  ingenuous  Would  it  have  beeni 
to  have  owned  fairly  that  they  did  not  under^ tiuid  the  nature  of 
these  Coryumtiom  :  and,  instead  of  wrafyiiz^it  up  in  mystfcy* 
to  haipe  exhorted  and  encouraged  others  to  a  -fiirther  search  *** 
NoWySir^  I  am  pevumptuous,  £«)0}igh  tp  asseirt  tb^t.wbat  i 
have  done  with  if  and  an,  may  be  done  universally  with  all 
the  Conjunctions^  all  the  language§.i^.the  world.     I  ki^pw 
that  many  .persons^ibairi^  oftpn  beeniBiisl64  bfy  a  fanciful  etyino«» 
log^;  but  Insert  it . ufyy^f sally  not  ,4^.j)ftuch  from  my  fiw^ 
slender  "acquisition  of  languages,  as  from  arguments  a  priori ; 
which  arguments  are  howerer  confirmed  to  me  by  a  successful 
search  in  many  other  languages  besides  the  English^  in  which 
I  have  tr%&d  •  tke'Se  ii|pp«ied  \aiamfaningi  indeclinable  con- 
junctions to  their  source;  and  shoiUd  xu^4b  all  fear  und^^ 
taking  to  shew  clearly  and  satisfactorily /the  origija  and  precis^ 
meaning  of  each  of  these  pretended  unmeaning,  indecUnable 
cohj'unctidii^,  at  teaist  in  all  the  dead  and  Irring  languages  of 
Burcfpc.-  •'    ■'" 

But  because  then  talk  rery  safely  of  what  tiiey  may  do,  and 
what  they  might  hawdbne;  and  I  cannot"  expect  ihat  others 
who  have  no  suspicion  of  the  thing,  should  come  over  to  my 
opinion,  unleiss'  I'  ^rform,  at  least  as  much  as  Wilkins  (who 
had  a  siispicioii  of  it)  required  before  he  would  venture  to  differ 
from  the  grammars  of  ibstittlted  languages ;  I  will  distribute 
our  English  conjunctions  into  their  proper  places.  And  thus 
wilfiifly  impose  upott  myself  a  task  which  I  am  told  **  no  man 
iowever  learned  oc  sagacious  has  yet  been  able  to  perform  f**' 


iin^A..  hSj^'Wif.  {weposiiSDDS^  advtrbs,.  <ic.  fae*^  all  eompkta^  Mporato 
meaDings;  not  difficult  to  be  discovered. 

*  Tbnk  goifttml  osoaont  .miild  be  bigUjr  UBJnafe^  i£n  excciplioti:i]f  priise 
^nuot  htfe  made  ior&Msb,WykJitt,LcBhB,  and  S^Johi^  aManiD* 
^taiious  oo  the  sul^ject. 

t  ^  The  partioles  are,  tenong  all  mtions,  applied  with  so  great  latitade^ 
that  tb^  asQ  not  eaai^  reducible  under  any  regubur  aeheme  of  cxpUcatioii : 
this  diificuli^  ia  not  kas,  nor  |)erhapft  greater,  in  English  than  in  oilier  Ian* 
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Thus  then ;  I  say  that 

If                            Eip                         Ctpm  Togite 

An                          Xa                         Xbmi  To| 

UoleiB                     Onlef  ^     Oalejmn  To\ 

£ke  s  Gftc  f     e^can  To  add 

Yet  .|  Ece  >     Cetao  To  get 

8tiH  I  SmAI  S     Stellao  To  pat 

Else  1*^^  S     ^cfM  TodknttM 

no'.  orTliough  I  £).,,  or  Dtpj  |  {^g^^  }To  dlow 

Bfit  e  Boe  *!     Botan  To  Boot 

BGt  ^  Be.tttali  ^     Beon-ncui  To  be-out 

Witfaoot  pyfiS-wtu  ^  .  J>eofAlu-tma  To  be-out 

And                        An^b                    Aotn-id  /^-^O***- 


l 
Lest,        18  the  Participle  Lejp^,  of  Lejan,  to  dismiss 

Since  SiV^San  N 

li^  iTd-e.  Ud«  Participle  of  Seon,  To.ee 

Sinoe  Si1$-^orShM8  J 

That  » the  Neuter  Article  Dar. 

These  I  apprehend  are  the  only  conj  auctions  in  our  language 
which  can  cause  any  difficulty ;  and  it  would  be  impertinent  in 
me  to  explain  such  as  Be^it,  Albeit,  NotwithstaiuUng,  Never^ 
theless,  Set^,  Save,  Except,  Out-ceptf,  Out-take  tf  To  wit, 
Because,  &c.  which  are  evident  at  first  sight. 

I  hope  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  coming  to  the 
point ;  and  is  fairer  than  shuffling  them  over  as  all  philosophen 
and  grammarians  have  hitherto  done;  or  than  repeating  afta 

guages.    I  have  laboured  them  with  diligence,  I  hope  with  success :  such  at 
least  as  can  be  expected  in  a  task,  which  no  man,  however  learned  or  mp^ 
cious  has  yet  been  able  to  perform.'*— Pre^Ke  io  S,  Jahuoift  Dktiommy. 
_***  Set  this  my  work  full  febill  be  of  rent''— G.  Pot^^ 

t ''  n*d  play  bun  'gaine  a  knight,  or  a  good  squire,  or  gentleman  oinaj 
otfaw  oouatia  i' the  kingdome.«-*-Oiitop<  K^  inr  there  th^  kmded  all  g«a- 
tlemen."— B.  Jaiwm.    TaU  of  a  Tub. 

:  X  ^Aad  also  I  reqrgoe  al  my  knygbdy  dignhie,  magesty  and  crowne^  wyth 
all  the  lordesbyppes,  powre,  and  piyvtk^  to  the  ibresayd  kingely  dygn^ 
and  crown  belongiog,  and  al  other  lordshippes  and  possesyona  to  me  ins^f 
maner  of  wyae  pertaynynge,  what  name  and  oondicion  diei  be  of,  md4ah 
the  kndes  and  possessions  for  me  and  mine  obyte  purchased  and  faraoghle.'' 
— Ji»/r««ieai  cf  JUtigmttkn  of  JL  Bkhard  11.  in  Fa^Mt  Ckrcmek. 
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Others,  that  they  are  not  themselves  any  part  of  languages^ 
but  only  such  Accesutries,  as  Salt,  is  to  Meat,  or  Water  to 
Bread;  or.  that  they  are  the  mere  Edging y  or  Sauce  of  lan- 
guage ;  or  that  they^  are  like  the  Handles  to  Cups,  or  the 
Plumes  to  Helmets,  or  the  Binding  to  Books,  or  Harness  for 
Horses;  or  that  they  are  Pegs,  and  Nails,  and  Nerves,  and 
Joints,  and  Ligaments,  and  Ltme  and  Mortar,  and  so  forth. 

In  which  kind  of  pretty  similies  philosophers  and  gramma- 
rians seem  to  have  vied  with  one  another ;  and  have  often  en- 
deaYoured  to  amuse  their  readers  and  cover  their  own  igno^ 
ranee,  by  very  learnedly  disputing  the  propriety  of  the  similie, 
instead  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  conjunction. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  any  authorities  for 
the  derivations  which  I  have  given  of  these  words ;  and  that 
all  former  etymologists  are  against  me.  But  I  am  persuaded 
that  all  future  etymologists  (and  perhaps  some  philosophers) 
will  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  me  :  for  these  troublesome 
Conjunctions^  which  have  hitherto  caused  them  so  much  mis- 
taken  and  unsatisfactory  labour,  shall  save  them  many  an 
error  and  many  a  weary  step  in  future. 

They  shall  no  more  expose  themselves  by  unnatural  forced 
conceits  to  derive  the  English  and  all  other  languages  from  the 
Oreek  or  the  Hebrew,  or  some  imaginary  primasval  tongue. 
The  Conjunctions  of  every  language  shall  teach  them  whither 
to  direct  and  where  to  stop  their  inquiries  :  for  wherever  the 
evident  meaning  and  origin  of  the  conjunctions  of  any  language 
can  be  found,  there  is  the  certain  source  of  the  whole  *. 

But,  I  beg  pardon ;  this  is  digressing  from  my  present  pur- 
pose. I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  learning  of  mere  curiosity ; 
nor  must  (at  this  time)  be  any  further  concerned  with  etymo- 
logy>  RR<1  the  false  philosophy  received  concerning  language 
and  the  human  understanding,  than  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
point  with  which  I  began. 

If  you  please  therefore,  and  if  your  patience  is  not  ex- 
hausted, we  will  return  to  the  conjunctions  I  have  derived  : 

*  This  is  to  be  understood  with  certain  limitations  not  necessary  to  be  now 
mentioned. 

VOL.  II.  2  M 
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and  if  yoQ  think  it  worth  the  while  we  will  exuauie  the  coofec- 
tiires  cf  other  penoas  about  them,  and  tee  whether  I  have  not 
something  better  than  their  andiority  in  my  favonr. 

IF.         AN. 

If  and  an  may  be  used  mutually  and  indifferently  to  supfdy 
each  other's  place. 

Besides  hating  Skinner's  authority  for  if,  I  suppose  thai 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  this  principal  supporter  of  the 
Tripod  of  Truth  *  are  so  very  clear  and  simple  and  univarsallj 
allowed,  as  to  need  no  further  discourse  about  it. 

GiF  is  to  be  found  not  only,  as  Skinner  says,  in  Lincoln- 
shire ;  but  in  all  our  old  writers*  G.  Douglas  almost  always 
uses  Gif:  once  or  twice  only  he  has  used  if  ;  and  once  be 
uses  GswB  for  Gif,  Chaucer  commonly  uses  if  ;  bat  some- 
times TEVE  t,  teFj  and  yf.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  is 
Chaucer,  and  other  old  writers,  the  verb  to  Gioe  suffers  the 
same  variations  in  the  manner  of  writing  it,  however  used, 
whether  amjunctiveli/  or  otherwise. 

**  Well  ought  a  priest  eusample  for  to  yivb." 

Prol.  to  Cant.  Takt. 
"  Lo  here  the  letters  selid  of  diis  thing, 
That  I  mote  bere  in  all  the  haste  I  may ; 
Ybvb  ye  well  ought  unto  your  sonne  the  king, 
I  am  your  servant  both  by  night  and  day.'* 

Mano/Lawes  TaU, 
"  This  gode  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaffe." 

Prol.  to  Cant.  Tales. 

Yef  is  also  used  as  well  for  the  common  imperative  as  for 
what  we  call  the  conjunction. 

**  Your  vertue  is  so  grete  in  heven  above, 
That  IF  the  list  I  shall  well  have  my  love. 
Thy  temple  shall  I  worship  evir  mo, 
And  on  thine  aulter,  where  I  ryde  or  go, 

*  See  Plutarch^  Why  £  I  was  engraved  upon  the  gates  of  the  tempkof 
Apollo. 

t  Yeve  was  commonly  used  in  England  instead  of  Gim,  even  so  low  down 
as  in  the  sixteenth  century.    See  Henry  Vllth's  Will. 
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I  woll  doti  sacrifbe,  imd  firis  bete ; 
And  TBF  ye  woll  mt  so  my  lady  swete, 
Then  pfa^  I  you  tomorrow  with  a  spere 
That  Areke  do  me  through  die  herte  here: 
Then  reke  I  not,  whan  I  have  lost  my  life, 
Though  Aroite  winnin  her  to  hia  wife. 
This  is  th'  effect  and  ende  of  my  prayere; 
Ysv  me  my  lady,  blissful  lady  dere." 

Chaucer.    Knights  TdU. 

OiN  *  ia  often  used  in  our  Northern  eountiea  and  by  the 
Scotch,  as  we  use  IF  or  an  :  which  they  do  with  equal  pro- 
priety and  as  little  corruption :  for  Gin  is  no  other  than  the 
participle  Given,  Gi'en^  Gi'n.  (As  they  also  use  Gie  for  Give, 
and  Crien  for  Given,  when  they  are  not  u^ed  conjunctively.) 
And  hoc  dato  is  of  equal  conjunctive  value  in  a  sentence  with 
da  hoc* 

Even  our  JLondouers  often  pronounce  Give  and  Given  in  the 
same  maimer ; 

As,—-*'  Gf*  me  your  hand  " 

''IhayeGmHhunwell*'' 

I  do  not  know  that  an  has  been  attempted  by  any  one, 
except  S.  Johnson :  and  from  the  judicious  distinction  he  has 
made  between  Junius  and  Skinner,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  will 
himself  be  the  first  person  to  relinquish  his  owa  conjecture. 

UNLESS. 

Skinner  says,*— ''Unlbss,  nisi,  prater,  prseterquam,  q.  d. 
one-leis,  i.  e.  uno  den^ta  sen  excepto :  vel  potius  ab  Onlepin, 
dimittere,  Uberare,  q.  d.  Hoe  dmissoJ' 

It  is  extraordinary,  after  his  judicious  derivation  of  if,  that 
Skinner  should  be  at  a  loss  about  that  of  unless  :  especially 
as  he  had  it  in  a  manner  before  hsm :  for  Onle]r,  dknitti,  was 
surely  more  obvious  and  immediate  than  ODle|*eb,  dimis$o» 
As  for — One-less,  i.  e.  uno  dempto  sen  excepto,  it  is  too  poor  to 
deserve  notice. 

*  ^  Gta,  Giff  in  the  old  Saxon  is  Gifj  from  whence  the  word  Tfii  made 
per  aphsresin  literae  G.  Gif  from  the  verb  Gifofif  dare;  and  is  as  much  as 
Jftrfa.''— K<^i  North  Ceuntry  Words. 

2  M  2 
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So  low  down  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  £lizi|beth,  this 
conjunction  was  sometimes  written  oneles:  for  so  (amongst 
others)  Robert  Home,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  writes  it  in  his 
Answeare    to   Fekenkam    touchingt    the   othe  of  th€    suprt- 

"  I  coulde  not  choose,  oneles  I  woulde  shewe  myselfe 
overmuch  unkinde  unto  my  native  countrey,  but  take  penne  in 
hande,  and  shape  him  a  fal  and  plaine  answeare,  without  any 
curiositie."— Pre/irce. 

And  this  way  of  spelUng  it,  which  should  rather  have  di- 
rected Skinner  to  its  true  etymology,  might  perhaps  contribute 
to  mislead  him  to  the  childish  conjecture  of  "  one~le»,  Uno 
dmpfo."— But  in  other  places  it  is  written  purely  onles. 

Thus,  in  the  same  book, 

"  The  election  of  the  Pope  made  by  the  clergie  and  people 
in  those  daies,  was  but  a  vaine  thing,  onles  the  Emperour  or 
his  lieutenant  had  confirmed  the  same/'     Fol.  48. 

**  The  Pope  would  not  consecrate  the  elect  bishop,  onles 
he  had  first  licence  therto  of  the  Emperour."     Fol.  63.    • 

'^  No  prince,  no  not  the  Emperour  himselfe  should  be  present 
in  the  councell  with  the  cleargie,  onles  it  were  when  the 
principall  pointes  of  faith  were  treated  of,"     Fol.  67. 

*^  He  sweareth  the  Romaines,  that  they  shall  never  after  be 
present  at  the  election  of  any  Pope,  onles  they  be  compelled 
thereunto  by  the  Emperour."     Fol.  7 1. 

'^  Who  maketh  no  mencion  of  any  priest  there  present,  as 
you  untruely  report,  onles  ye  will  thinke  he  meant  the  order, 
whan  he  named  the  faction  of  the  Pharisees."     Fol.  111. 

It  is  likevrise  sometimes  written-— onlessb  and  onblssse. 

*^  So  that  none  should  be  consecrate,  onlebse  he  were 
commended  and  investured  bishop  of  the  kinge."     Fol.  59. 

*^  And  further  to  commaunde  the  newe  electe  Pope  to  for- 
sake that  dignitie  unlawfiiUy  come  by,  onlbssk  they  woulde 
make  a  reasonable  satisfaction.'*     Fol.  73. 

'^  That  the  Pope  might  sende  into  his  dominions  no  Legate, 
ONLESSB  the  kinge  should  sende  for  him."     Fol.  76. 

*^  What  man,  onlesse  he  be  not  well  in  his  wittes,  will  say 
that "  &c.     Fol.  96. 
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*'  To  exercise  this  kinde  of  jurisdiction,  neither  kinges  nor 
civil  magistrates  may  take  uppon  him,  onlesse  he  be  lawfxdly 
called  thereunto."     Fol.  106. 

"  That  from  hencefoorth  none  should  be  Pope,  onelesse  he 
were  created  by  the  consent  of  the  Emperour."     Fol.  76. 

*'•  Ye  cannot  finde  so  muche  as  the  bare  title  of  one  of  them, 
ONELESSE  it  be  of  a  bishoppe.*'     Fol.  1 13. 

In  the  same  manner,  Oardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  writes 
it  in  his  '*  Declaration  against  Joyt*.** 

"  No  man  commeth  to  me,  onlesse  my  Father  draweth 
hym."     FoL  29. 

**  Can  any  man  further  reply  to  this  carpenter,  onles  a 
man  wolde  saye,  that  the  carpenter  was  also  after,  the  thefe 
hymselfe."     Fol.  42. 

"  For  ye  fondely  improve  a  conclusion  which  myght  stande 
and  be  true,  onlesse  in  teaching  ye  wyl  so  handel  the  matter, 
as''&c.     Fol.  54. 

^'  We  cannot  love  God,  onles  he  prepareth  our  harte,  and 
geve  us  that  grace  :  no  more  can  we  beleve  God,  onlesse  he 
giveth  us  the  gift  of  belefe."     Fol.  64. 

**  In  every  kynde  the  female  is  commenly  barren,  onlesse 
it  conceyveth  of  the  male ;  so  is  concupyscence  barren  and 
voyde  of  synne,  onlesse  itconceyve  of  man  the  s^eymente 
ofhisfreewyll."     Fol.  66. 

^^  We  may  not  properly  saye  we  apprehend  justification  by 
fayth,  onlesse  we  wolde  call  the  promisse  of  Grod,''  8cc. 
Fol.  68. 

"  Such  other  pevishe  words  as  men  be  encombred  to  heare, 
ONLES  they  wolde  make  Goddes  worde,  the  matter  of  the 
Devylles  strife."     Fol.  88. 

'*  Who  can  wake  out  of  synne ;  without  God  call  him ; 
and  ONLESSE  God  hath  given  eares  to  heare  this  voyce 
of  God.     How  is  any  man,  beyng  lame  with  synne,  able  to 


*  In  the  same  manner  Barnes  (on  the  occasion  of  whose  death  Gardiner 
wrote  this  Declaration)  writes  it  in  his  Supplication  to  K.  Henry  VIIL 

*'  I  shall  come  to  the  councell,  when  soever  I  bee  called,  onles  I  be 
lawfully  let."  p.  195. 
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take  up  his  couche  aad  walke,  oklessb  Qod  Bayeth/'  Slc 
Fol.  96-» 

I  have  here  given  you  all  the  inatances  where  this  coiyiuic* 
tioi^  is  use4  in  these  two  small  tracts  I  have  quoted^  which  I 
suppose  are  something  more  than  sufBcient  for  my  porpoee; 
unless  you  had  as  much  leisure  to  read  as  I  have  to  writ^. 

I  do  not  rememb^  to  hs^ve  ever  met  with  Onlejr  used  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  as  we  U9e  Unless ;  (though  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  was  so  used  in  discourse)  but>  instead  of  i^  they  frequently 
employ  n^m%e  or  nem%e :  (which  is  evidently  tiie  imperative 
n^m  or  nem  of  nyman  or  neman,  to  which  is  subjoined  Ve« 
i.  tf«  that.)  And*~N]^mVe,  Tak$  away  ^Aa^,<-*HQiay  Yoy  well 
supply  the  place  of— *Onlef  (%e  expressed  or  understood) 
Diimiss  that. 

Last,  thfi  imperative  of  {«e]ran,(whicl^  has  ^e  same  fnean- 
ing  as  Onlepin)  is  likewise  used  sopietimes  by  old  writen 
instead  of  Unless.     As, 

*' And  diu8  I  am  constrenitt  als  nere  as  I  may. 
To  hald  his  verse,  and  go  nsne  utfahr  way. 
Lx8  sum  historie,  suhtell  worde,  or  ryme, 
Gavsis  me  msk  degressioua  sum  tyme." 

Q.  Douglas.    Fftfoet. 

You  will  please  to  observe  that  all  the  langui^es  which  have 
a  correspondent  conjunction  to  Unhss^  as  well  as  the  manner 


•  So  in  the  Trwl  of  Sir  Jckn  Oldeattk,  Lord  Cobham^  1413. 

^  It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  make  whple  Christes  cote  without  aeme 
OHLTESSE  certeyn  great  men  were  brought  out  of  the  way.* 

So  in  the  WheUione  of  WUte. 

^1 1  see  moure  menne  to  acknowledge  the  benefit  of  nomber,  ^len  I  on 
espie  wUlyng  to  studie,  to  attam  the  benefites  oif  it  Many  praise  i^  but 
fewe  dooe  greatly  practise  it,  onlesse  it  bee  for  the  vulgare  practice  cod- 
ccrnyng  merchaundes  trade."— TA*  Whettione  of  Wiite^  by  Robert  Bcconk, 
FkiMtm  ;  1557.  (If  himself  say  true,  the  first  author  concerning  Antih 
metic  in  English :  ^  The  first  venturer  in  these  darke  matters.^    Ftcfia) 

^  Yet  is  it  not  accepted  as  a  like  flatte,  onles  it  bee  referred  to  some  odtf 
square  nomber/'— irAe^jfew  of  WittCf  p.  54. 

t  It  is  the  same  imperative  at  the  end  of  those  words  which  are  caBed 
aitiectives,  such  as  kt^ekssp  moiunUm,  fi(C.  i.  e.  dismiss  hope. 
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in  whicli  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  languages  which  have  not 
a  correspondent  conjunction  to  it,  all  strongly  justify  my  deri<* 
vatiion. 

Though  it  certainly  is  not  worth  the  while,  I  am  tempted 
here  to  observe  the  gross  mistake  Mr*  Harris  has  made  in  the 
force  of  this  word,  which  he  calls  an  *'  adequate  preventive/' 
His  example  is, — "Troy  will  be  taken,  unless  the  Palla- 
dium be  preserved/'  —  "That  is,  (says  Mr.  Harris,)  This 
alone  is  sufficient  to  preserve  it."— According  to  the  oracle, 
so  indeed  it  might  be ;  but  the  word  unlbss  has  no  such  force. 

Let  us  try  another  instance. 

"  England  will  be  enslaved,  unless  the  House  of  Commons 
continue  a  part  of  the  legislature." 

Now  I  ask,— Is  this  alone  sufficient  to  preserve  it?  We  who 
live  in  these  times  know  but  too  well  that  this  very  House  may 
be  made  the  instrument  of  a  tyranny  as  odious  and  iperhapi) 
more  lasting  than  that  of  the  Stuarts.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Harris's 
adequate  preventive,  unless,  will  not  save  us.  For  though  it 
is  most  cruel  and  unnatural,  yet  we  know  by  woful  experience 
that  the  kid  may  be  seethed  in  the  mother's  milk,  which  Pro- 
vidence appointed  for  its  nourishment ;  and  the  liberties  of  this 
country  be  destroyed  by  that  very  part  of  the  legislature  which 
was  most  especially  appointed  for  their  security. 

EKE. 

Junius  says, — "  Eak^  etiam*  Goth.  AlK  A.S.  6ac.  Al. 
Auch,  D.  Og.  B.  Ook4  Viderentur  esse  ex  inverse  kqi,  sed  rectius 
petas  ex  proximo  sequenti  AHKA^  Ck^*  Auka)  A.S.  6acan. 
ecan.  ican.  Al.  Auchon,  D.  Oge.  B.  Oecken.  Gacan  vero,  vel 
Auchon,  sunt  ab  av^eiv  vel  ae^eiv,  addere,  adjicere,  augere." 

Skinner  says, — "  Eke,  ab  A.S.  Gac,  lieac.  Belg.  Oock. 
TeuUAuch.  Fr.Th.  Ouch.  D.  Oc.  Etiam." 

Skinner  then  proceeds  to  the  verb, 

"To  Eke,  ab  A.S.  Gacan,  Iieican.  lecan,  augere,  adjicere. 
Fr.  Jun.  suo'more,  deflectit  a  Gr.  avfeii'.  Mallem  ab  6ac, 
iterum,  q|Uod  vide :  Quod  enim  augetur,  secundum  partes  suas 
quasi  iteratur  et  de  novo  fit." 

In  this  place  Skinner  does  not  seem  to  enjoy  his  usual  su- 
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periority  of  judgement  over  Junius :  and  it  is  very  strange 
that  he  shoidd  chuse  here  to  derive  the  verb  Gacan  horn  the 
conjunction  6ac,  (that  is^  from  its  own  imperative)  rather  than 
the  conjunction  (that  is»  the  imperative)  from  the  verb.  His 
judgement  was  more  awake  when  he  derived  if  or  gif  from 
Gipan  ;  and  not  It ipan  from  Jjif :  which  yet,  according  to 
his  present  method,  he  should  have  dcme. 

YET.         STILL. 

I  put  the  conjunctions  yet  and  still  here  together ;  be- 
cause (like  If  and  An)  they  may  be  used  mutually  for  each 
other  without  any  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  the  sentence : 
a  circumstance  which  (though  not  so  obviously  as  in  these 
instances)  happens  likewise  to  some  other  of  the  conjunctions; 
and  which  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration. 

According  to  my  derivation  of  them  both,  this  mutual  inter- 
change will  not  seem  at  all  extraordinary  :  For  yet  (which  is 
nothing  but  the  imperative  Jjtt  or  Iryt,  of  lietan  or  IS J^tan, 
obtinere),  and  still  (which  is  only  the  imperative  Srell  or 
Steal!,  of  8tellan  or  8teallian,  ponere)  may  very  well  supply 
each  other's  place,  and  be  indifferently  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

But  I  will  repeat  to  you  the  derivations  which  others  have 
given,  and  leave  you  to  determine  between  us. 

Mer.  Casaubon  says—**  Et*,  adhuc,  yet.*'  Junius  says, 
—"Yet,  adhuc,  A.S.  jy't.  Cymraeis  eiwa,  eito,  significat 
adhuc,  etiam,  iterum:  ex  in  vel  ccv6tg.'' 

Skinner  says, — "Yet,  ab  A.S.  Erct,  Iieta,  adhuc,  modo. 
Teut.  Je^z:/,  jam,  mox." 

Skinner  says, — "  Still,  amduty  indesinenter,  incessanter, 
Nescio  an  ab  A.S.  Til  J,  addito  tantum  sibilo :  vel  a  nostro, 
et  credo  etiam,  A.S.  as,  ut,  sicut,  (licet  apud  Somnerum  non 
occurrat),  et  eodem  Til,  usque,  y.  d.  Usque,  eodem  modo," 

ELSE. 

This  word  else,  formerly  written  Alles,  Alys,  Alyse,  Elles, 
Ellus,  Ellis f  Els,  and  now  Else ;  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  other 
than  TClejr  or  Slyp  the  imperative  of  Slej-an  or  fflyjran,  di- 
mittere. 
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Mr.  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  (with- 
out any  authority,  and  in  spite  of  the  context,  which  evidently 
demands  else  and  will  not  admit  of  also)  has  explained  alles 
in  the  following  passage  by  also. 

**  The  Soudan  ther  he  satte  in  halle ; 
He  sent  his  messagers  faste  withalle, 

To  hire  fader  the  kyng. 
And  sayde,  how  so  hit  ever  biialle, 
That  mayde  he  wolde  clothe  in  palle 
And  spousen  hire  with  his  ryng. 
And  ALLE8  I  swere  withouten  fayle 
I  schull  hire  winnen  in  pleyn  battayle 

With  mony  an  heih  lordyng,"  &c. — Ed.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

The  meaning  of  which  is  evidently,—"  Give  me  your  daugh- 
ter, ELSE  I  will  take  her  by  force." 

It  would  have  been  nonsense  to  say,—"  Give  me  your 
daughter,  also  I  will  take  her  by  force." 

I  quote  this  passage,  not  for  the  sake  of  censuring  Mr.  War* 
ton,  but  to  give  you  one  of  the  most  recent  instances,  as  I  sup- 
pose, of  ALLES  used  for  else  in  English. 

Juniua  says, — "  Else,  aliter,  aUas,  alioqui.  A.S.  Gllej*. 
Al.  Alles.  D.Ellers:' 

Skinner  says, — "  Else  ab  A.S.  611ef*,  alias,  alioquin.  Min* 
shew  et  Dr.  Th.  H.  putant  esse  contractum  a  Lat.  alias,  vel 
Or.  uKKotfg ;  nee  sine  verisimilitudine." 

S.  Johnson  says, — "Else,  pronoun,  (Gllej-  Saxon)  other ; 
one  besides.  It  is  applied  both  to  persons  and  things."  He 
says  again — "Else,  adverb.  1.  Otherwise.  2.  Besides ;  ex- 
cept that  mentioned." 

THOUGH. 

Tho*  or  THOUGH  (or,  as  our  country-folks  more  purely  pro- 
nounce it,  THAF,  THAUF,  and  TUOF  ;  and  the  Scotch  who  re- 
tain in  their  pronunciation  the  gtittural  termination,)  is  the  im- 
perative Dap  or  Dapij  of  the  verb  Dapmn  or  Dajrijan*,  con- 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  as  there  were  origiDally  two  ways  of  writing  the 
verby  with  the  aspirate  G  or  without  it;  so  there  still  continue  the  two  same 
different  ways  of  writing  the  remaining  part  of  this  same  verb  Tho,  or  Though, 
with  the  aspirate  G  or  without  it. 
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cederei  pennittere,  assentire,  consentire.  And  Daptj  becomes 
Tioug  and  Though  (and  Thoch,  as  O.  Donglaa  and  other  ScoCch 
a|ithor8  write  it)  by  a  transition  of  the  same  sort,  and  at  least 
as  easy,  as  that  of  Hawk  from  ha|nic. 

I  reckon  it  not  a  small  confirmation  of  this  etymology,  that 
antiently  they  often  used  Alpfe^  ^hsffy  ^^^SSf>  ^^  ^iff^t 
instead  of  although.     As, 

*'  With  hevy  diere^  with  dolorous  hart  and  mynd, 
Eche  man  may  aorrow  in  his  inward  thought 
Thys  Lords  death,  whose  pere  is  hard  to  fynd 
Allotf  Englond  and  Fraunce  were  thorow  saught."*     SkelUm. 

Skinner  says,— '^Though,  ab  A.S.  Deah.  Belg.  DoA. 
fielg.  and  Teut.  Doch,  tamen,  etsi,  quamvis/' 

Though  this  word  is  called  a  conjunctive  of  sentences,  it  is 
constantly  used  (especially  by  children,  and  in  low  discourse,) 
not  only  between,  but  at  the  end  of  sentences.     As, 

"  Pro.  Why  do  you  maintain  your  poet's  quarrel  so  with 
velvet  and  good  clothes  ?  We  have  seen  him  in  indifferent  good 
clothes  e're  now  himself.*' 

*'  Boy.  And  may  again.  But  his  clothes  shall  never  be  the 
best  thing  about  him,  though.  He  will  have  somewhat  beside, 
either  of  humane  letters  or  severe  honesty,  shall  speak  him  a 
man,  though  he  went  naked.** 

What  sentences  are  here  connected  by  the  prior  though  ? 

BUT. 

It  was  this  word,  but,  which  Mr.  Locke  had  chiefly  in  view, 
when  be  spoke  of  conjunctions  as  marking  some  "  stands,  turns, 
limitations,  and  exceptions  of  the  mind.''  And  it  was  the  cor^ 
rupt  use  of  this  one  word  (but)  in  modem  English,  for  ttoo 
words  (bot  and  but)  originally  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon)  veiy  dif- 
ferent in  signification*  though  (by  repeated  abbreviation  and 
corruption)  approaching  in  sound»  which  chiefly  misled  him* 

''  But  (says  Mr.  Locke)  is  a  particle,  none  more  famiUar  in 
our  language ;  and  he  that  says  it  is  a  discreiive  conjuncticn, 
and  that  it  answers  sed  in  Latin,  or  mais  in  French*,  tiiinis 

*  It  does  not  answer  to  ted  m  Latin,  or  noii  in  Frendi;  except  only  irfieii 
it  is  used  for  bot.  Nor  will  any  one  word  in  cm^  language  answer  to  our  En* 
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he  baa  auffieiently  explftin^  it.     But  it  seems  to  me  to  inti- 
lowte  severfd  rdations  the  mind  gives  to  the  several  proportions 
pr  {Hurts  of  them,  which  it  joins  by  this  monosyllable. 
•'  Firsts — *  But  to  say  no  more  :* 

'^  Here  it  intimates  a  stop  of  the  mind^  in  the  eonrse  it  vvas 
goings  before  it  came  to  the  end  of  it, 
'*  Secondly,-^-'  I  saw  but  two  plants ;' 
*'  Here  it  shows^  that  the  mind  limits  the  sense  to  what  is 
expressed,  with  a  negation  of  all  odier. 

^'  Thirdly,-*-'  Yqu  pray ;  but  it  is  not  that  Qod  would  brii^ 
you  to  the  true  religion  :* 

'*  Fourthly, — '  But  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own.- 

'^  The  first  of  th^se  buts  intimates  a  supposition  in  the  nmid 

of  something  otherwise  than  it  should  be :  the  latter  shews,  thai 

the  mind  makes  a  direct  opposition  between  that  mid  what  goes 

before  it. 

"  FifUily,— *  AH  awmt^rf  ha-ve  seme,  nuT  a  dog  is  an  ani- 
mal/ 

^'  Here  it  signifies  little  more,  but  that  the  latter  pfoposition 
is  joined  to  the  former,  as  the  minor  of  a  syllogism. 

'*  To  these,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  added  a  great  many  other 
significations  of  this  particle,  if  it  were  Yny  business  to  examine 
it  in  its  fiill  latitude,  and  oonsider  it  in  aU  the  places  it  is  to  be 
found ;  which  if  one  should  do,  I  donbt  wheUier  in  all  those 
manners  it  is  made  use  of,  it  would  deserve  the  title  of  discrc 
five  which  grammarians  give  to  it. 

*'  But  I  intend  not*  here  a  full  explication  of  this  sort  of 
signs.  The  instances  I  have  given  in  this  one,  may  give  occa- 
sion to  reflect  upon  their  use  and  force  in  language,  and  lead  us 
into  the  contemplation  of  several  actiops  of  our  minds  in  dis- 
coursing, which  it  has  found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others  by 
these  particles,  some  whereof  constantly,  and  others  in  certain 
constructions,  have  the  sense  of  a  whole  sentence  contained  in 
them." 


gll^h  BUT :  because  a  siipilar  corruption  in  tbe  same  instance  has  not  hap- 
pened in  any  other  laoiguage. 
*  **  Essentiam  finemque  conjunctionum  satis  aptc  explicatmii  puto ;  nunc 
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Now  all  these  difficulties  are  very  easily  to  be  removed  with- 
out any  efibrt  of  the  understanding :  and  for  that  very  reason 
I  do  not  much  wonder  that  Mr.  Locke  missed  the  explanatioD : 
for  he  dug  too  deep  for  it.  But  that  the  etymologists  (who 
only  just  turn  up  die  surface)  should  miss  it,  does  indeed  asto- 
nish me.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  any  man  who  reads 
only  the  most  common  of  our  old  English  authors  should  M 
to  observe  it. 

Oawin  Douglas,  notwithstanding  he  frequently  confounds 
the  two  words  and  uses  them  improperly,  does  yet  (without 
being  himself  aware  of  the  distinction,  and  from  the  mere  force 
of  customary  speech)  abound  with  so  many  instances  and  so 
contrasted,  as  to  awaken,  one  should  think,  the  most  inatten- 
tive reader. 

**  BoT  thy  werke  shall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie. 
But  spot  or  fait  oondigne  eteme  memorie."  Preface. 

**  BoT  gif  this  ilk  statew  standis  here  wrocht, 
War  with  sour  handis  into  the  cietie  brocht. 
Than  schew  he  that  the  peopil  of  Asia 
But  ony  obstakiU  in  fell  battel  suld  ga."  Book  S. 

**  This  chance  is  not  but  Goddis  wiUis  went, 
Nor  is  it  not  lefid  thyng,  quod  ache, 
Fra  hyne  Creusa  thou  turs  away  with  the ; 
Nor  the  hie  Govemoure  of  the  hevin  above  is 
Will  su£fer  it  so  to  be,  bot  the  behu£P  is 
From  hens  to  wend  full  fer  into  exile. 
And  over  the  braid  sey  sayl  furth  mony  a  myle, 
Or  thou  cum  to  the  land  Hisperia, 
Quhare  with  aott  coursia  Tybris  of  Lidia 
Rynnys  throw  the  riche  feildis  of  pepill  stout ; 
Thare  is  gret  substance  ordenit  the  but  dout"  Book  i. 

" Bot  gif  the  Fatis,  but  pleid, 

At  my  plesure  suffer  it  me  life  to  leid."  Book  4. 

earum  originem  materiamque  videamus.    Neque  vero  SigUlatim  percuirere 
omnes  in  Animo  est.*' — J.  C.  Sctdiger. 

The  constant  excuse  of  them  all,  whether  grammatists,  grammarians  or 
philosophers ;  though  they  dare  not  haxard  the  assertion,  yet  they  wouki  aO 
have  us  understand  that  they  can  do  it;  but  non  in  naisio  est.  And  it  has 
never  been  done. 
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••  BoT  sen  Apollo  clepit  Gryneua, 
Grete  Italie  to  seik  commandis  us, 
To  Italie  eik  Oraclis  of  Lida 
Admonist  us  but  mare  delay  to  ga,"  Book  4. 

"  Thou  wyth  thir  harmes  overchargit  me  also, 
Quhen  I  fell  fyrst  into  this  rage,  quod  sche, 
BoT  so  to  do  my  teris  constrenyt  the. 
Was  it  not  lefuU,  alace,  but  ciunpany, 
To  me  BUT  cryme  allane  in  chalmer  to  ly."  Book  4. 

"  The  tothhr  answered,  nouthir  for  drede  nor  boist, 
The  luf  of  wourschip  nor  honoure  went  away  is, 
BoT  certanly  the  dasit  blude  now  on  dayis 
Waxis  dolf  and  dull  throw  myne  unweildy  age, 
The  cald  body  has  mynyst  my  curage : 
BoT  war  I  now  as  umquhile  it  has  bene, 
Zing  as  zone  wantoun  woistare  so  Strang  thay  wene, 
Ze  had  I  now  sic  zoutheid,  traistis  me, 
But  ony  price  I  suld  all  reddy  be/'  Book  5. 

"  The  prince  Eneas  than  seand  this  dout, 
No  langar  suflSr  wald  sic  wraith  procede, 
Nor  feirs  Entellus  mude  thus  rage  and  sprede ; 
BoT  of  the  bargane  maid  end,  but  delay."  Book  5. 

'*  In  nowmer  war  thay  but  ane  few  menze, 
Bot  thay  war  quyk,  and  valzeant  in  melle."  Book  5. 

"  Blyn  not,  blyn  not,  thou  grete  Troian  Enee, 
Of  thy  bedis  nor  prayeris,  quod  sche ; 
For  BOT  thou  do,  thir  grete  durris,  but  dred. 
And  grislie  zettis  sail  never  warp  on  bred/'  Book  6. 

"  How  grete  apperance  is  in  him,  but  dout, 
Till  be  of  proues,  and  ane  vailzeant  knycht: 
Bot  ane  blak  sop  of  myst  als  dirk  as  nycht 
Wyth  drery  schaddow  bylappis  his  hede."  Book  6. 

,"  Bot  sen  that  Virgil  standis  but  compare."    Prol.  to  Book  9. 

*'  Quhiddir  gif  the  Goddis,  or  sum  spretis  silly 
Movis  in  our  myndis  this  ardent  thochtful  fire. 
Or  gif  that  every  mannis  schrewit  desyre 
Be  as  his  God  and  Genius  in  that  place, 
I  wat  never  how  it  standis,  bot  this  lang  space 
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My  mynd  tnoTis  to  me,  here  hi  I  itttid, 

Batel  or  sum  grete  thyng  Uf  f ak  on  httid : 

I  knaw  not  to  quhat  pmpois  k  »  dtett, 

BoT  be  na  way  may  I  tak  eia  fior  Feat 

Bdialdis  thou  not  so  aurelie  but  affiay 

Zone  Rtttulianiahaldisthaym^aid  and  gay?"  Book  9. 

**  BoT  lo,  as  thay  thas  wounderit  in  efiray, 
This  ilk  Niaua,  woorthin  proude  and  gay, 
And  baldare  of  his  diance  sa  with  him  gone» 
Ane  uthir  takill  assayit  he  anone : 
And  with  ane  sound  smate  Tagus  but  remede."        Book  9. 

« .^-i-  Bo»  the  tothir  but  sere, 
Bure  at  him  mychtdy  wyth  ane  hmg  spere."  Book  10. 

*'  BoT  the  Trdiane  Baroun  unabasitilie 
Na  wourdis  preisis  to  render  him  agane ; 
BoT  at  his  fa  let  fle  ane  dart  or  flane 
That  hit  Lueagus,  quilk  fra  he  felt  the  dynt. 
The  achaft  hinging  into  his  scheild,  but  stynt, 
Bad  drive  hia  hon  and  chare  al  fordwert  streicht.**  Book  10. 

**  BoT  quhat'  awaJis  bargane  or  Strang  meUe 
Syne  zeild  the  to  thy  fa,  but  ony  quby."     Prol.  to  Book  11. 

*'  Than  of  his  speich  so  wounderit  war  thay 
Kepit  thare  silence,  and  wist  not  what  to  say, 
BoT  athir  towart  uthir  turnis  but  mare. 
And  can  behald  his  fallow  in  ane  stare.  Book  11. 

**  Bot  now  I  se  that  zoung  man  haist  but  fale. 
To  mache  in  feild  wyth  fatis  inequale.**  Book  12. 

**  Quhare  sone  foregadderit  aH  the  Troyane  army 
And  thyck  about  hym  flokkand  can  but  baid, 
Bot  nowthir  scheild  nor  wappinis  down  thay  laid.*'  Book  12. 

T%e  gloasarist  of  Douglas  contents  himself  with  explaining 

BOf  by  BUT. 

The  glossariBt  to  Urry'g  edition  of  Ghaucer,  says,— -bot  for 
BUT  is  "  a  form  of  speech  frequently  used  in  Chaucer  to  de- 
note the  greater  certainty  of  a  thing.'^-^^Thia  is  a  most  inex- 
cusable assertion :  for,  I  believei  the  place  cited  in  the  GIos- 
aaiy  is  the  only  instance  (in  this  edition  of  Chaucer)  where 
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BOT  10  used ;  and  there  t9  not  the  smalleftt  ahadow  of  reason 
for  forming  even  a  conjecture  in  favour  of  this  unsatisfactory 
assertion :  unsatis&ctory,  eren  if  the  fact  had  been  so ;  be- 
cause it  contains  no  explanation :  for  why  should  bot  denote 
greater  certainty  ? 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  obterre,  that  Gawin  Doug* 
las's  language  (where  bot  is  very  frequently  found),  though 
written  about  a  century  after^  must  yet  be  esteemed  more  an- 
tient  than  Chaucer's :  even  as  at  this  day  the  present  English 
speech  in  Scotland  is,  in  many  respects,  more  antient  than 
that  spoken  in  Enghmd  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  "i^.  So  Men  Gasaubon,  (d^Ytt.  Ling.  Ang.)  says  of 
his  tinie,-^''  Scotica  lingua  Anglick  hodiemft  purior/'«^^Where, 
by  purioTf  he  means  nearer  to  the  Anglo«Saxon. 

So  O*  Hickes,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  (chap.  3.)  says, 
-«*'' Scoti  in  multis  StucoMzantes" 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Locke,  whom  (as  B.  Jonsoa  says  of 
Shakespeare)  ^'  I  reverence  on  this  side  of  idolatry  ;*'  in  the 
five  instances  which  he  has  given  for  five  different  meanings  of 
the  word  but,  there  are  indeed  only  two  different  meaningsf : 
nor  could  he,  as  he  imagined  he  could,  have  added  any  other 
significations  of  this  particle,  but  what  are  to  be  found  in  bot 
and  BUT  as  I  have  explained  themit^. 

*  Hus  wilf  not  seem  at  all  extraordinary  if  jou  reason  directly  contraiy 
to  Lord  Monboddo  on  this  subject;  by  doing  which  you  will  generally  be 
right  as  well  in  this  as  in  almost  every  thing  else  which  he  has  advanced. 

t  <*  You  must  answer,  that  she  was  brought  very  near  the  fire,  and  as  good 
as  thrown  in ;  or  else  that  she  was  provoked  to  it  by  a  divine  inspiration.  But, 
BUT  that  another  divine  inspiration  moved  the  beholders  to  believe  that  she 
did  therein  a  noble  act,  this  act  of  hers  might  have  been  calumniated,'*  &c~* 
Dmtn^s  BtaBayaros,  part  3.  distinct  5.  sect  8. 

In  the  above  passage,  which  is  exceedingly  awkward,  but  is  used  in  both 
its  meanings  close  to  each  other:  and  the  improprie^  of  the  corruption  ap- 
pears therefore  in  its  most  offensive  point  of  view.  A  careful  author  would 
avoid  thb,  by  placing  these  two  buts  at  a  distance  from  each  other  in  the 
sentence,  or  by  changing  one  of  them  for  some  other  equivalent  word.  Whereas 
had  the  corruption  not  taken  place,  he  might  without  any  inelegance  (in  this 
respect)  have  kept  the  construction  of  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands :  for 
nothing  would  have  offended  us,  had  it  run  thus,*-^''  Bot,  InOan  that  another 
divine  inspiration  moved  the  beholders,''  &c. 

t  S.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionaxy,  has  numberod  up  eightwn  different  signi- 
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But,  in  the^n r,  third,  fourth,  wadjifih  instances,  is  cor- 
ruptly put  for  BOT,  the  imperative  of  Botan  : 

Iq  the  second  instance  only  it  is  put  for  Bute,  or  Butran. 
or  Be-utan*.    . 

In  the^rs^  instance, — **  To  say  no  more/'  is  a  mere  paren- 
thesis :  and  Mr.  Locke  has  unwarily  attributed  to  but,  the 
meaning  contained  in  the  parenthesis  :  for  suppose  the  instance 
had  been  this, — "  but,  to  proceed/'  Or  this,—"  but,  to  go 
fiurly  thro'  this  matter/'     Or  this, — **  but,  not  to  stop/' 

Does  but  in  any  of  these  instances  intimate  a  stop  of  the 
mind  in  the  course  it  was  going  ?  The  truth  is,  that  but  itself 
is  the  furthest  of  any  word  in  the  language  from  **  intimating  a 
stop/'  On  the  contrary  it  always  intimates  something  MOBsf , 
something  to  follow :  (as  indeed  it  does  in  this  very  instance 
of  Mr.  Locke's ;  though  we  know  not  what  that  something  is, 
because  the  sentence  is  not  completed).  And  therefore  when- 
ever any  one  in  discourse  finishes  his  words  with  but,  the 
question  always  follows— but  what? — 

So  that  Shakespeare  speaks  most  truly  as  well  as  poetically, 
when  he  gives  an  account  of  but,  very  different  from  this  of 
Mr.  Locke : 

fications  (as  he  imagines)  of  bvt:  which  however  are  all  redudUe  to  Bd^ 
and  Be-utan. 

•  •'  I  saw  BUT  two  plants." 
JVo#  or  Ne  is  here  left  out  and  understood,  which  used  formerly  to  be  always 
inserted,  as  it  frequently  is  still. 

So  Chaucer — **  I  ne  usurpe  not  to  liave  founden  this  werke  of  my  laboor 
or  of  myne  engin.  I  n*  ame  but  a  leude  compilatour  of  the  laboure  of  old 
astrologiens,  and  have  it  translated  in  myn  Englishe.  And  with  this  sweide 
shall  I  sleene  envy." — Introduction  to  Conclusions  of  the  Astrolabie, 

We  should  now  say-—**  I  am  6ttf  a  leude  compilatour,"  &c. 

t  In  tlie  French,  Italian,  Spanish^  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  several  other 
dead  and  living  languages,  the  very  word  more  is  used  for  this  conjunction 

BUT. 

The  French  language  andently  used  mais  not  only  as  they  now  do  for  tbe 
conjunction  moit,  but  also  as  they  now  use  phts, 

Y  puis  jemois^ 
Je  n*en  puis  mati, 

are  still  in  use  among  the  vulgar  people ;  in  both  which  expressions  it  omiis 
more.    So  Henri  Estiene  uses  it ; 
**  Sont  si  bien  aoooustumez  a  oeste  syncope,  ou  plustost  apooofie^  quils  ea 
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"  Mm.  Madanu  he's  wel 
Cleo.    Well  said. 
Mes9.  And  friends  with  CsBsar. 
Cleo.    Thou'rt  an  honest  man. 
Mesi.  Caesar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 
Cleo.    Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 
Mess.  But— YET— Madam,— 
Cleo.    I  do  not  like  but — yet. — ^It  does  allay 

The  good  precedent.    Fie  upon  but, — ^yet. — 

But — ^yet — ^is  as  a  jaylour,  to  bring  forth 

Some  monstrous  mal^ctor.'' 

Anthony  and  CleopatrOf  act  ft.  sc.  5. 

where  you  may  observe  that  yet  (though  used  elegancy 
here,  to  mark  more  strongly  the  hesitation  of  the  speaker)  is 
merely  superfluous  to  the  sense ;  as  it  is  always  when  used 
after  bot  :  for  either  hot  or  yet  alone  (and  especially  box) 
has  the  very  same  effect,  and  will  always  be  found  to  allay 
equally  the  Good,  or  the  Bad*, precedent :  by  something  moref 


font  quelqueafoifl  autant  aux  dissylables,  qui  n'en  peuvent  nuus,'* 

H,E.dela  Precellence  du  Langage  Franfoit,  pag.  18. 
^  Mais  vient  de  magis  (j'entens  nuus  pour  d^aoantage).^ — Ibid*  pag.  131. 

*  **  Speed,  Item,  she  hath  more  hdrs  than  wit,  and  more  faults  than  hairs, 
but  more  wealth  than  faults. 

LnoL  Stop  there.  She  was  mine,  and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that 
article.    Rehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed,  Item,  she  hath  more  hair  than  wit. 

Lam.  What's  next? 

Speed,  And  more  fieuilts  than  hairs. 

Lotoi.  That*8  monstrous!  Oh  that  that  were  outt 

Speed.  But  more  wealth  than  &iilts. 

Laun.  Why  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious.'^ 

Here  the  ward  but  allays  the  bad  precedent;  for  which,  without  any 
shifting  of  Its  6wn  intrinsic  signification,  it  b  as  well  qualified  as  to  allay  the 

t  So  Tasso,— 

**Am,  — — »  Oh,  che  mi  dici? 

Silvia  m*  attende,  ignuda,  e  sola  ?    7Vr.  Sola, 
S«  non  quanto  v'  h  Dafhe,  ch'  ^  per  noi. 
Am,  Ignudaellam'aspetta?     Tir.  Tgnuda:  ma— • 
Am,  Oim^  cAe  ma  ?  Tu  tad;  tu  m'uocidi.''  .  Amnta^  att.9.  9C.3. 
where  the  difference  of  the  construction  m  the  English  and  the  Italian  is 

VOL,  rr.  2  N  v 
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that  follows.  For  Botan  means — to  boai^,  i.  e.  to  superadd t» 
to  supply,  to  substitute^  to  compensate  with,  to  remedy  -with, 
to  make  amends  with^  to  add  something  more  in  order  to  make 
up  a  deficiency  in  something  else. 

So  likewise  in  the  third  and  fourth  instances^  (taken  firom 
Chillingworth)  j:.  Mr.  Locke  has  attributed  to  but,  a  meaning 
which  can  only  be  collected  from  the  words  which  follow  it. 

But  Mr.  Locke  says, — "  If  it  were  his  business  to  examine 

it  (but)  in  its  full  latitude :" and  that  he—"  intends  not 

here  a  full  explication  of  this  sort  of  8igns*"^And  yet  he  adds, 
that-^'' the  instances  he  has  given  in  this  one  (but)  may  lead 

worth  observing;  and  the  reason  evident,  why  in  the  question  consequent  to 
the  conjunction,  what  is  placed  after  the  one,  but  before  the  other. 
Bootmhatf\  fWhmtmoref 

Mutwhatf  J  \CheMaf 

*  S«  Johnson,  and  others,  have  mistaken  theexprossion-^ra  JBaoi — (which 
still  remains  in  our  language)  for  a  subttantive ;  which  is  indeed  the  infiai* 
tivc  of  the  sanie  verb  of  which  the  conjunction  is  the  imperative. 

^  ^*  Perhaps  it  may  be  uiought  improper  for  me  to  address  yon  on  this 
subject.  But  a  moment,  my  Lords,  and  it  will  evidently  appear  that  yoa 
are  equally  blameablc  for  an  omission  of  duty  here  also.** 

This  may  be  supposed  an  abbreviation  of  constniction,  for  **  But  indulge 
me  with  a  moment,  my  Lords,  and  it  will,**  &c.;  but  there  is  no  occasion  ht 
such  a  supposition, 

I  Knott  had  said, — ''  How  can  it  be  in  us  a  6indam(Uitel  enxmr  to  say,  die 
Scripture  aloiie^  is  not  jud^  of  coutroversieSy  seeing  (notwithstandii^  tfab  our 
'  belief)  we  use  for  interpreting  of  Scripture,  all  the  means  which  they  pit- 
scribe  :  as  prayer^  conferring  of  plaees,  consulting  the  originals/*  &c. 

To  which  Cbillingworth  replies, 

*^  You  pray,  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring  you  to  the  tnie  religion, 
BUT  that  he  would  confinn  you  in  your  own.  You  oonfer  places,  bot  it  is 
that  you  may  confirm,  or  colour  over  with  plausible  disguises  your  erroneous 
doctrines ;  not  that  youmay  judge  of  them,  and  forsnke  them,  if  there  be 
reason  for  it  You  consult  the  originals,  but  you  regard  diem  not  ^eo  tfaej 
make  against  your  doctrine  or  translation.'* 

In  all  these  places,  but  (i.  e,  bot,  or  as  we  now  pronounce  that  verb  Boot) 
only  directs  something  to  be  added  or  supplied  in  order  to  make  up  some  de- 
ficiency in  Knott's  expressions  of  "^  pra^,  conferring  of  plaoos,"  &c.  And  so 
far  indeed  as  an  omission  of  something  is  improper,  but  (by  ordering  its  in- 
sertion) may  be  said  to  **  intunatft  a  supposition  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
of  something  otherwise  than  it  ^Kiuld  be,''  But  that  intimatioB  is  only,  ss 
you  see,  by  coaiequence;  and  not  by  the  intrinsic  significalion  of  the  wod 
but. 
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Bs  into  Ihe  contemplation  of  eeveral  actions  of  our  minds  in 
discoursing  which  it  has  found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others  by 
these  particles/'  And  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  ac^ 
tions,  or,. as  he  before  termed  them,  tKouaHTS  of  dur  minds, 
fef  which»  he  has  said,  we  hare  ''  dther  none  or  very  deficient 
names/' 

Now  if  it  had  been  so,  (which  in  truth  it  b  not,)  it  was  surely, 
for  that  reaBon,  most  especially  the  business  of  an  Essay  on 
human  Understanding  to  examine  these  signs  in  theit  fitll  lati- 
tude :  and  to  give  a  full  explication  of  them«  Instead  of  which, 
neither  here,  nor  elsewhere,  has  Mr.  Locke  given  any  explication 
whatever. 

Though  I  have  said  much,  I  shall  also  omit  much  which 
might  be  added  in  support  of  this  double  etymology  of  but  : 
nor  should  [  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  it  but  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  Locke ;  whose  opinions  in  any  matter  are  not  slightly  to 
be  rejected,  nor  can  they  be  modesUy  controverted  without  very 
strong  arguments. 

None  of  the  etymologists  have  been  aware  of  this  corrupt  use 
of  one  word  for  ftiw*. 

Minshew,  keeping  only  one  half  of  our  modem  but  in  con- 
templation, has  sought  for  its  derivatbn  in  the  Latin  impera- 
tive Puta. 

♦  Nor  have  etymologists  been  any  more  aware  of  the  meaning  or  true 
derivation  of  the  words  corresponding  with  but  in  other  languages.  Vossius 
derives  the  Latin  conjunction  at  from  atag;  and  ast  from  AT,^inserto  s." 
(But  how  or  why  s  happeoa  to  be  inserted,  he  does  not  lay.)  Now  to  what 
purpose  is  such  sort  of  etymology  ?  Suppose  it  was  derived  from  this  doubt- 
ful word  aroLgf — ^what  intelligence  does  this  give  us  ?  Why  not  as  well  stop  at 
tlie  Latin  word  a  T,  as  at  the  Greek  word  arof }  Is  it  not  such  sort  of  trifling 
etymology  (for  I  will  not  give  even  that  name  to  what  is  said  by  Scaliger  and 
Nunnesius  concerning  sed)  which  has  brought  all  etymological  inquiry  into 
disgrace? 

Vossius  is  indeed  a  great  authority;  but,  when  he  has  nothing  to  jasdfy 
an  useless  conjecture  but  a  similarity  of  sound,  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of 
opposing  an  appearance  of  reason  to  him. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  customary  progress  of  corruption  in  words  to  derive 
AST  from  AT.  Words  do  not  gain,  but  lose  letters  in  their  progress :  nor  has 
unaccountable  accident  any  sluure  in  their  corruption ;  there  is  always  a  good 
reason  to  be  given  for  every  change  they  receive :  and,  by  a  good  reason,  I 
do  not  mean  those  cabalistical  words  Metathesis,  Epenthesis,  &c.,  by  which 

2n2 
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Jttiiius  confines  his  explanfttion  to  the  other  half ;  wUdi  he 
calls  its  ** primartam  sipiificationem.^' 

-  And  Sldnner,  willing  to  embrace  them  hoth,  found  no  bet- 
ter method  to  reconcile  two  contradictory  meanings,  than  to 
say  hardily  that  the  transition  from  one*  to  the  other f  was— 

"LEVI  FLEXU!'* 

Junius  says— "  but,  Chaocero  t.  c.  t.  194.  his  podtum  pro 
Sine.     Primus  locus  est  in  summo  columns-*'  but  tempe- 
raunce  in  tene/ — Alter  est  in  colunmsB  medio ; 
'  This  ^Iden  carte  with  firy  hemes  bright 
Four  y<^ed  stedefit  fiill  different  of  hew. 
But  baite  or  tiring  through  the  spheres  drew/   . 

ubiy  tamen  perperam,  primo  bout  pro  but  reposueram :  quod 
iterum  delevi,  cum  (sub  finem  ejusdem  poematis)  incidissem  in 
hunc  locum ; 

*  But  mete  or  drinke  she  dressed  her  to  lie 
In  a  darke  comer  of  the  hous  alone.' 

atque  adeo  exinde  quoque  obsenrare  coepi  frequentissimam 
esse  banc  particulce  acceptionem.  In  JSneide  quoque  Scotica 
passim  occurrunt, — '  but  spot  or  fait.*  3.  68.— -'but  ony  in- 
digence.' 4.  20,— '  BUT  sentence  or  ing3rne.'  6.  41.—*  prin- 
cipall  poet  but  pere/  9.  19. — atque  ita  porro.  But  videtur 
dictum  quasi  Be-^t,  pro  quo  Angli  dicunt  without:  unde 
quoque,  hujus  derivationis  intuitu,  preesens  hujus  particulae 
acceptio  videbitur  ostendere  banc  esse  primariam  ejus  signi* 
ficationem." 

The  extreme  carelesmess  and  ignorance  of  Junius^  in  this 
article,  is  wonderful  and  beneath  a  comment. 

Skinner  says, — "  but,  ut  ubi  dicimus — None  but  he; — 

etymologists  work  such  miracles;  but  at  least  a  probable  or  anatomical  rea- 
son for  those  not  arbitrary  operations. 
Adtii,Adst,Jtt,At. 

I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  being  ridiculed  for  the  above  derivation,  by  any  one 
who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  trace  the  words  (corresponding  with  But) 
of  any  language  to  their  source:  though  they  should  not  all  be  quite  so  cih 
vious  as  the  French  Mais,  the  Italian  Ma,  die  Spanish  Mai,  ot  the  Dutch 
Maar. 

*  Id  est,  a  direction  lo  leave  out  something. 

f  Id  est,  a  direction  to  tuperadd  something. 
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ab  A.S.  Bute,  Butan,  pntter^nid,  sine:  Hinc«  levi  plexu, 
pK>8tea  cspit,  loco  antiqui  Anglo-Saxonici  TEc,  Sed,  designare. 
Sut:e  autem  et  Butan  taiidem  deflect!  possuiit  a  praep.  be, 
circa,  vel  been,  esse,  et  ute  vel  u tan,  ybi-is." 

WITHOUT. 

But  (as  distinguished  from  Bot)  and  without  have  both 
exactly  the  same  meaning ;  that  is,  in  modern  English,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Be^uL 

And  they  were  both  originally  used  indifferently  either  as 
conjimctions  or  prepositions.  Bat  later  writers,  having  adopted 
the  false  notions  and  distinctions  of  language  maintained  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  grammarians,  have  successively  endeavoured 
to  make  the  English  language  conform  more  and  more  to  the  ' 
same  rules.  Accordingly  without,  in  approved  modem 
speech,  is  now  intirely  confined  to  the  office  of  a  Preposition*; 
and  BUT  is  generally  (though  not  always)  used  as  a  Conjunct 
tion.  In  the  same  manner  as  Nisi  and  Sine  in  Latin  are  dis- 
tributed ;  which  do  both  likewise  mean  exactly  the  same,  with 
no  other  diflerence  than  that,  in  the  former  the  negation  pre- 
cedes, and  in  the  other  it  follows  the  verb. 

Skinner  only  says, — "  without,  ab  A.S.  wi^utan,  ex- 
tra.*' 

S.  Johnson  makes  it  a  preposition,  an  adverb,  and  a  con- 
junction ;  and  under  the  head  of  a  Conjunction,  says, — "  with- 
out. Conjunct.  Unless;  if  not;  except. — Not  in  use.'* 

Its  true  derivation  and  meaning  are  the  same  as  those  of 
but  (from  Bu^an). 

It  is  nothing  but  the  imperative  pyji^-iitan,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Gothic  verb  J^eopSan,  Xf^lYJ^h^  J  which  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language  is  incorporated  with  the  verb  Beon, 
es%e. 

*  It  is  however  used  as  a  conjunction  by  Lord  Maosfieldi  in  Homers  Trial, 
page  56.  "  It  caQOot  be  read,  without  the  Attorney-General  consents 
to  it" 

And  yet,  if  this  reverend  EarVs  authority  may  be  safely  quoted  for  any 
thing,  it  must  be  for  wordt.  It  is  so  unsound  in  matter  of  law,  that  it  is 
frequently  rejected  even  hjf  himself. 
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AND. 

M.  Casaubon  supposes  an  d  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
ura,  postea. 

Skinner  says — '*  Nescio  an  a  Lat.  addere,  q.  d.  Add:  iniet- 
jecta  per  epenthesin  n,  ut  in  render,  a  reddendo/' 

Lye  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  in,  eMuCf 
praterea,  etiamy  quinetiam,  insuper. 

I  have  already  given  the  derivation,  vehich,  I  belicTC^  wiD 
alone  stand  examination, 

I  shall  only  remark  here,  how  easily  men  take  upon  trust, 
how  willingly  they  are  satisfied  with,  and  how  confidently  they 
repeat  after  others,  false  explanations  of  what  they  do  not  un- 
derstand.—CJonjunctions,  it  seems,  are  to  have  their  denomi- 
nation and  definition  from  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied : 
per  accidenSf  essentiam.  Prepositions  connect  words ;  but — 
''the  Conjunction  connects  or  joins  together  sentences;  so  as 
out  of  two  to  make  one  sentence.  Thus— r'  You  and  I,  and 
Peter,  rode  to  London,'  is  one  sentence  made  up  of  three,"  &c. 

Well !  So  far  matters  seem  to  go  on  very  smoothly.     It  is, 

"  You  rodCf  I  rode,  Peter  rode." 

But  let  us  now  change  the  instance,  and  try  some  others 
which  are  full  as  common,  though  not  altogether  so  convenient. 

Two  AND  Ttoo  are  four. 

A  B  and  B  C  and  C  Dform  a  triangle. 

John  AND  Jane  are  a  handsome  couple. 
Does  A  B  form  a  triangle,  B  C  form  a  triangle  ?  8&c. — Is  John 
a  couple?  Is  Jane  a  couple? — Are  two,  four? 

If  the  definition  of  a  conjunction  is  adhered  to,  I  am  afraid 
that  AND,  in  such  instances,  will  appear  to  be  no  more  a  con- 
junction, (that  is,  a  connecter  of  sentences)  than  Thoughy  in 
the  instance  I  have  given  under  that  word  :  or  than  But,  in 
Mr.  Locke's  second  instance ;  or  than  Else,  when  called  by 
S.  Johnson  a  Pronoun ;  or  than  Since,  when  used  for  Sithence 
or  for  Sine.  In  short  I  am  afiraid  that  the  grammarians  will 
scarcely  have  an  entire  conjunction  left :  for  I  apprehend  that 
there  is  not  one  of  those  words  which  they  call  conjuncdous, 
which  is  not  sometimes  used  (and  that  very  properly)  without 
connecting  sentences. 
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LEST. 

Junius  only  says-—"  Lest,  least,  minimus,  v.  UttleJ^  Under 
Least  J  he  says — "  Least,  le$t,  minimus.  Contractum  est  ex 
^XayiffTOCn  V.  little,  parvus.*'  And  under  Little,  to  which  he 
refers  us,  there  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

Skinner  says — "Lest,  ab  A.  S.  Laej-,  minus,  q.  d.  quo  minus 
hocjiatj" 

S.Johnson  says,— "Lest,  Conj.  (from  the  adjective  Least) 
That  notr 

This  last  deduction  is  a  curious  one  indeed ;  and  it  v^ould 
puzzle  as  sagacious  a  reasoner  as  S.  Johnson  to  supply  the 
middle  steps  to  his  conchision  from  Least,  (which  always  how- 
ever means  some)  to  "  That  not**  (which  means  none  at  all). 
It  seems  as  if,  when  he  wrote  this,  he  had  already  in  his  mind 
a  presentiment  of  some  future  occasion  in  which  such  reason- 
ing would  be  convenient.  As  thus, — "  The  mother  country, 
the  seat  of  government,  must  necessarily  enjoy  the  greatest 
share  of  dignity,  power,  rights,  and  privileges :  an  united  or 
associated  kingdom  must  have  in  some  degree  a  smaller  share : 
and  their  colonies  the  least  share;" — ^That  is  (according  to 
S.  Johnson)*  None  of  any  kind. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  no  small  authority  (Wallis  follow- 
ed by  Lowth)  to  alter  the  spelling  of  lest  to  Least :  and  vice 
versa.  " Multi,'*  says  Wallis,  "pro  Lest  scribunt  Least  (ut  dis- 
tinguatur  a  conjunctione  Lest,  ne,  ut  non :)  Verum  omnino 
contra  analogiam  grammaticse.  Mallem  ego  adjectivum  lest, 
conjunctionem  least  scribere.'* 

"The  superlative  Leasts**  says  Lowth,  "ought  rather  to  be 
written  without  the  a  ;  as  Dr.  Walhs  hath  long  ago  observed. 
The  Conjunction  of  the  same  sound  might  be  written  with  the 
A,  for  distinction." 

S.  Johnson  judiciously  dissents  from  this  proposal,  but  for 

♦  Johnson's  merit  ought  not^to  be  denied  to  him;  but  his  Dictionary  b 
the  most  imperfect  and  faulty,  and  the  least  valuable  of  any  of  his  produc- 
tions ;  and  that  share  of  merit  which  it  possesses  makes  it  by  so  much  the 
more  hurtful.  I  rejoice  however  that,  though  the  least  valuable,  he  found 
it  the  most  profitable :  for  I  could  never  read  his  Preface  without  shedding 
a  tear. 
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no  other  reason,  but  because  be  thinks^—''  the  piofll  is  not 

worth  the  change.'^ 

Now  though  they  all  concur  in  the  same  etymology,  I  w31 
▼enture  to  affirm  that  Lest,  for  Le$ed,  (as  blest  for  blesud,  8lc.) 
is  nothing  else  but  the  participle  past  of  Lefan,  dimittere ; 
and,  with  the  article  That  (either  expressed  or  understood) 
means  no  more  than  Hoc  dimisso  or  Qmo  dimissa. 

And,  if  this  explanation  and  etymology  of  lest  is  right,  (of 
which  I  haye  not  the  smallest  doubt)  it  funushes  one  cautaoQ 
more  to  learned  critics,  not  to  innoyate  rashly :  Lest,  whilrt 
they  attempt  to  amend  a  language,  as  they  imagine,  in  one 
trifling  respect,  they  mar  it  in  others  of  more  importance;  and, 
by  their  corrupt  alterations  and  amendments,  confirm  error,  and 
make  the  truth  more  difficult  to  be  discovered  by  those  who 
come  after. 

Mr.  Locke  says,  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  thatr^^'it  is 
in  the  right  use  of  these  {Particks)  that  more  particularly  con- 
sists the  clearness  and  beauty  of  a  good  stile,*'  and  that  **  these 
words,  which  are  not  truly  by  themselves  the  names  of  amf 
ideas,  are  of  constant  and  indispensable  use  in  language ;  and 
do  much  contribute  to  men's  well  expressing  themselyes/' 

Now  this,  I  am  persuaded,  would  neyer  haye  been  said,  had 
these  particles  been  understood ;  for  it  proceeds  from  nothing 
but  the  difficulty  of  giving  any  rule  or  direction  conceraing 
their  use :  and  that  difficulty  arises  from  a  mistaken  supposi- 
tion that  they  are  not  *^  by  themselves,  the  names  of  any  ideas^ 
and  in  that  case  indeed  I  do  not  see  how  any  rational  rules 
concerning  their  use  could  possibly  be  given.  But  I  flatter 
myself  that  henceforvrard,  the  true  force  and  nature  of  these 
words  being  clearly  understood,  the  proper  use  of  them  will 
be  so  evident  that  any  rule  concerning  their  use  ¥dll  be  totally 
unnecessary :  as  it  would  be  thought  absurd  to  inform  any 
one  that  when  he  means  to  direct  an  addition,  he  should  not 
use  a  word  which  directs  to  take  away. 

I  am  induced  to  metition  this  in  this  place,  firom  the  veiy 
improper  manner  in  which  lest  (more  dian  any  other  con- 
junction) is  often  used  by  our  best  authors:  those  who  are 
most  conversant  with  the  learned  languages  being  most  likely 
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to  make  the  mistake.-^'' You  make  nee  of  such  indirect 
and  crooked  arts  as  these  to  blast  my  reputation,  and  to  pos- 
sess men's  minds  with  disaffection  to  my  person ;  lest  perad- 
venture,  they  might  with  some  indifference  hear  reason  from 
me/'— CAi7/JngtoorM'5  'Preface  to  the  Author  of  Charity  main- 
tained, Sfc. 

Here  lest  is  well  used,—"  You  make  use  of  these  arts :  '* 
— ^Why?  The  reason  follows, — Leyeh  that,  a.  e.  Hoc  di- 
misso, — "men  might  hear  reason  from  me/'— Therefore,— 
you  use  these  arts. 

Instances  of  the  improper  use  of  lest  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  author  that  ever  wrote  in  our  language ;  because 
none  of  them  have  been  aware  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word ;  and  have  been  misled  by  supposing  it  to  be  perfectly 
correspondent  to  some  conjunctions  in  other  languages,  which 
it  is  not. 

Thus  Ascham,  in  his  Schohmaster,  says,—*'  If  a  yong  jen- 
tleman  will  venture  himselfe  into  the  companie  of  ruffians,  it  is 
over  great  a  jeopardie,  lest  their  facions,  maners,  thoughts, 
tauike,  and  deedes  will  verie  sone  be  over  like." 

Any  tolerable  judge  of  English  will  immediately  perceive 
something  awkward  and  improper  in  this  sentence;  though 
be  cannot  tell  why.  Yet  the  reason  will  be  very  plain  to 
Jbfcim,  when  he  knows  the  meaning  of  these  unmeaning  parti- 
clet&  (as  they  have  been  called) :  for  he  will  then  see  at  once 
tha^EBT  has  no  business  in  the  sentence ;  there  being  no- 
thingVmiiio,  in  consequence  of  which  something  else  would 
follow  V  and  that,  if  he  would  employ  lest,  the  sentence  must 
be  arranked  otherwise. 

As, — -^VLet  not  a  young  gentleman  venture,  &c.  lest  his 
manners,  tl^oughts,"  &c. 

SINCR 

Since  is  a  very  corrupt  abbreviation ;  confounding  together 
different  words  and  different  combinations  of  words :  and  is 
therefore  in  modem  EngUsh  improperly  made  (like  but)  to 
serve  purposes  which  no  one  word  in  any  other  language  can 
answer;    because  the  same   accidental  corruptions,  arising 
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from  0imilarity  of  sound,  hare  not  happened  in  the  correspond* 
ent  words  of  any  other  langmge. 

Where  we  now  employ  since,  was  formerly  (accordmg  to 
its  respectiye  signification)  used. 


1.  Seo%%an,  SioWan,  Se%%an,  Si%%aD,  Si%%en,  Sithea, 
Sithence,  Sithens^  Sithnes,  Sithns : 

Sometimes, 

2.  syne,  Sine,  Sene,  Sen,  Syn,  Sin : 

Sometimes, 

3  •  Seand,  Seeing,  Seeing-diat,  Seeing-as,  Sens,  Sense,  Sence : 
Sometimes, 

4.  Si%%e,  Si%,  Sithe,  Sith,  Seen-that^  Seen-as,  Sens,  Sense, 
Sence. 

Accordingly  sincb,  in  modem  English,  is  used  four  ways. 
Two,  as  a  preposition,  connecting  (or  rather  affecting)  words : 
and  Two,  as  a  conjunction,  affptciiug  sentences. 

When  used  as  a  preposition,  it  has  always  the  significatioa 
either  of  the  past  participle  Seem  joined  to  thence ,  (that  is,  $een 
and  thence  forward :) — Or  else  it  has  the  signification  of  the 
past  participle  Seen  only. 

When  used  as  a  conjunction,  it  has  sometimes  the  significa- 
tion of  the  present  participle  Seeing  or  Seeing^hat;  and  some- 
times the  signification  of  the  past  partici}de  Seen  or  Seen^-tiat. 

As  a  preposition, 

1.  Since  (for  Si%%an,  Sithence,  or  Seen  and  ihenee  for- 
ward); as, 

^*  Such  a  system  of  government  as  the  present,  has  not  been 
ventured  on  by  any  king  since  the  expulsion  of  James  the  Se- 
cond." 

2.  Since  (for  Syne,  Sene,  or  Seen) ;  as, 

^'Did  George  the  Third  reign  before  or  since  that  exam- 
ple?" 

As  a  conjunction ; 

3.  Since  (for  Seanb,  Seeing,  Seeing-as,  or  Seeing-that :) 
—as, 

''  If  I  should  labour  for  any  other  satisfaction  but  that  of  my 
own  mind,  it  would  be  an  effect  of  phrenzy  in  me,  not  of  hope; 
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siNcsitis  nottrutibi  but  qiimoii,  tbat  ean  travel  tli«  world 
without  a  passpoit/' 

4.  Since  (for  Si^^e,  Sith,  Seen^as,  or  Seen-that)  ;-*-*as« 

**  Since  death  in  the  end  takes  from  all,  wfaatsoerer  ibi^ 
tcme  or  force  takes  from  aoy  (me  9  it  were  a  foolish  raadpess 
in  the  shipwreck  of  worldly  things,  where  all  sinks  but  die  soi^ 
rowy  to  save  that/' 

Junius  says,— ''Since  that  time,  Exiiide«  Cioatractoia  est 
ex  Angl.  Sith  thence,  q.  d.  sero  post:  ut^iV&illud originem trax- 
erit  ex  illo  S6ltl>n,  Sero ;  quod  habet  Arg.  Cod/' 

Skinner  says,—"  Since,  a  Teut.  SUnt,  Belg.  Sind^  Post, 
postea,  postquam.  Doct.  Th.  H.  putat  deflcxum  a  nostro  Sir 
thence.  Non  absurdum  etiam  esset  declinare  a  Lat.  ExhinCf 
B  et  H  abjectis,  et  x  facillima  mutatione  in  s  transeunte." 
Again  he  says,—"  Sith  ab  A.S.  Si%^n,  S^fi^an.  Belg, 
Seyd,  Sint,  Post,  post  ilia,  postea." 

After  the  explanation  I  have  given,  I  suppose  it  unneces^ 
sary  to  point  out  the  particular  errors  of  the  above  derivations. 

Sithence  and  Sith^  though  now  obsolete,  continued  in  good 
use  down  even  to  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 

Hooker  in  his  writings  uses  Sithence,  Sith,  Seeing,  and 
Since.  The  two  former  he  always  properly  distinguishes; 
using  Sithence  for  the  true  import  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  SiS^an, 
and  Sith  for  the  true  import  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Si^^e. 
Which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  authors  of  the  first 
credit  had  very  long  before  Hookers  time,  confounded  them 
together ;  and  thereby  led  the  way  for  the  present  indiscrih 
minate  and  corrupt  use  of  since  in  all  the  four  cases  men- 
tioned. 

Seeing  Hooker  uses  sometimes,  perhaps,  (for  it  will  admit  a 
-doubt)  improperly.  And  Since  (according  to  the  corrupt  cus- 
tom which  has  now  universally  prevailed  in  the  language)  he 
uses  indifferently  either  for  Sithence,  Seen,  Seeing,  or  Sith. 

THAT. 

There  is  something  so  very  singular  in  the  use  of  this  Con- 
junction, as  it  is  called,  that  one  should  think  it  would  alone, 
if  attended  to,  have  been  sufficient  to  lead  the  Grammarians  to 
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a  knowledge  of  most  of  the  other  eonjiuictionft,  as  well  aiof 
itself. — ^Tbe  use  I  mean  is,  that  the  conjunction  that  gene* 
rally  makes  a  part  of,  and  keeps  company  with  most  of  the 
other  conjunctions.— -ijr^Aa/y  An  that,  Unl^  that,  Though  tkat, 
But  that.  Without  thai,  Lut  that.  Since  that,  Save  thai.  Ex- 
cept thai.  Sic.  is  the  constraction  of  most  of  the  seDtenoe 
where  any  of  those  conjunctions  are  used. 

Is  it  not  an  obvious  questioa  then,  to  ask,  why  this  conjunc- 
tion alone  should  be  so  peculiarly  distinguished  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  same  family  ?  And  why  this  alone  should  be  able  to  con- 
nect itself  with,  and  indeed  be  usually  necessary  to  almost  all 
the  others  ?  So  necessary,  that  even  when  it  is  compounded 
with  another  conjunction,  and  drawn  into  it  so  as  to  become 
one  word,  (as  it  is  with  sith  and  since,)  we  are  still  forced  to  em- 
ploy again  this  necessary  index,  in  order  to  precede  and  so 
pobt  out  the  sentence  which  is  to  be  affected  by  the  other 
conjunction? 

De,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  that,  it  will  easily  be  per- 
ceived that  sith  (which  is  no  other  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  yt^l^St) 
includes  That.  But  when  since  is  (as  I  here  connder  it)  a 
corruption  for  seeing^as  and  seen-^s,  I  may  be  asked ;  how  does 
it  then  include  that  ?•— In  short,  what  is  as  ?  For  we  can  ga- 
ther no  more  from  the  etymologists  concerning  it,  than  that  it 
is  derived  either  from  i^c  or  from  als*  :  but  still  this  explains 
nothing  :  for  what  tK  is,  or  als,  remains  likewise  a  secret. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  is  also  an  Article ;  and  (however  and 
whenever  used  in  English)  means  the  same  as  It,  or  That,  or 
Which.  In  the  Greiman,  where.it  still  evidently  retains  its  ori- 
ginal signification  and  use,  (as  So  also  does)  it  is  written  £c. 

It  does  not  come  from  Als:  any  more  than  Though,  and 
Be^,  and  If  (ox  Gif),  &c.;  come  from  Although,  and  Albeit, 
and  Algif,  &c.-— For  Ah,  in  our  old  English,  is  a  Gontraction 
of  Al  and  Es  or  As:  and  this  A I  (which  in  comparisons  osed 
to  be  very  properly  employed  before  the  first  es  or  as,  but  was 


♦  Junius  says,—"  as,  ui,  siaity  Gnecis  est ««."  Skinner,  whom  S.  John- 
son follows,  says— -*'  as  a  Teut.  Ais,  sicut,  eliso,  scil.  propter  euj^oDMiu, 
intermcdio  L." 
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not  employed  before  the  second)  we  now,  in  modern  English, 
suppress.  As  we  have  also  done  in  numberless  other  instances, 
where  All,  though  not  improper,  is  not  necessary.     Thus, 

'^  She  glides  away  under  the  foamy  seas, 
As  swift  AS  darts  or  feather'd  arrows  fly." 
That  is, 

''  She  glides  away  (with)  that  swiftness,  (with)  which  feather'd 
arrows  fly." 

•When  in  old  English  it  is  written^ 

••She 

Glidis  away  under  the  foray  seis, 

Als  swift  AS  ganae  or  fedderit  arrow  fleis." 

Then  it  means, 

<'  With  ALL  THAT  SWiftoCftS,  with  WHICH,  &c/' 

And  now  I  hope  I  may  for  this  time  take  my  leave  of  Ety- 
mology ;  for  which  I  confess  myself  to  be  but  very  slenderly 
qualified.  Nor  should  I  have  even  sought  for  those  derivations 
which  I  have  given,  if  reflection  had  not  first  directed  me 
where  to  seek,  and  convinced  me  that  I  was  sure  easily  to  find 
them.  Nor,  having  found^them  in  one  language  only,  should 
I  have  relied  on  that  particular  instance  alone  on  which  to  build 
a  general  conclusion  of  the  proof  in  fact*  But  I  am  confirmed 
in  my  opinion  by  having  found  the  same  method  of  explanation 
successful  in  many  other  languages ;  and  as  I  have  before  said, 
I  know,  a  priori,  that  it  must  be  so  in  all  languages. 

After  what  I  have  said,  you  will  see  plainly  why  so  many  of 
the  conjunctions  may  be  used  almost  indifferently  (or  with  a 
very  little  turn  of  expression)  for  each  other.  And  without  my 
entering  into  the  particular  minutias  in  the  use  of  each,  you 
will  easily  account  for  the  slight  differences  in  the  turn  of  ex- 
pression, arising  from  different  customary  abbreviations  of  con* 
Btnietion. 

I  will  only  give  you  one  instance,  and  leave  it  with  you  for 
your  entertainment :  from  which  you  will  draw  a  variety  of 
arguments  and  conclusions. 
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^  And  soft  he  8!ghe4»  uwt  men  might  Urn  hetr« 
And  soft  he  sighed,  slsc  ooen  might  him  hear* 
Um LESS  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
But  that  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Without  l|e  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Save  that  he  nghed  soft,  mea  night  him  hear. 
Except  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
OuT-cEFT  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Out-take  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
If  that  he  sighed  not  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
And  AN  he  sigh'd  not  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Set  that  he  sigh'd  not  soft,  men  might  hiip  hear." 


According  to  this  acconnt  which  I  have  given  of  the  Con- 
junctioiis  (and  which  may  also  be  given  of  the  Prepositions) 
Lord  Monboddo  will  appear  extremely  unfortunate  in  the  par- 
ticular care  he  has  taken  (part  2.  book  i.  c.  16.)  to  make  an 
exception  fix)m  the  general  rule  he  lays  down  (of  theVerb'a  being 
the  parmt  word  of  the  whole  language}y  and  to  caution  the 
candid  reader  firom  imputing  to  him  an  opinion^  that  tlie  Con- 
junctions were  intended  by  him  to  be  included  in  his  nile;  or 
had  any  connexion  whaitever  with  Verba. 

**  This  so  copious  derivation  from  the  Verb  in  Greek,  nata- 
rally  leads  one  (says  he)  to  suspect  that  it  is  the  Parent  word 
of  the  whole  language :  aod  indeed  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
fact.  For  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  certainly  shewn  that 
there  is  any  word  that  is  undoubtedly  a  Primitivei  which  is  not 
a  Verb ;  I  mean  a  verb  in  the  stricter  sense  and  commcn  ac* 
eeptation  of  the  word.-— By  this  the  candid  reader  will  not  un- 
derstand that  I  mean  to  say  that  prepositions^  conjunctions,  and 
such  like  words,  which  are  rather  the  peg9  and  naih  that  fasten 
the  several  parts  of  the  language  together,  than  the  language 
itself^  are  derived  from  Verbs,  or  are  derivatives  of  any  kind." 
.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  not  less  unfortunate  in  his  Rule 
than  in  his  Exception.  They  are  both  equally  unfounded : 
and  yet  as  well  founded  as  almost  every  other  position  which 
he  has  laid  down  in  his  two  first  volumes.  The  whole  of  which 
is  perfectly  worthy  of  that  profound  poUtician  and  philoBopher, 
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who  (yd.  u  p.  243.)  esteems  that  to  be  Ae  most  perfect  toxm, 
and,  as  he  calls  it,  '^  the  last  stage  of  civil  society/'  where 
Govraniment  leares  ftothing  to  the  firee-wiU  of  individaals,  but 
interferea  with  the  domestic,  priyate  Utcs  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  edtteatkni  of  their  children !  Such  would  in  truth  be  the 
kut  stage  of  civil  society,  in  the  sense  of  the  lady  in  the  co« 
xnedy»  whose  lover  having  offered — "  to  give  her  die  last  proof 
of  love,  and  marry  her ;  ''—she  aptly  replied—*'  the  last  indeed : 
for  there's  an  end  of  loving.''- 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  bitter  irony  with  which  Mr. 
Harris  treats  the  modems  in  the  concluding  note  to  his  doc^ 
trine  of  Conjunctions  ?  Where  he .  says,—-"  It  is  scMiewhat 
surparising  that  the  politest  and  most  elega&t  of  the  Attio  wri- 
ters, and  Plato  above  all  the  rest,  should  have  their  works 
filled  with  particles  of  aH  kinds  and  with  conjunctions  in  par« 
ticohir ;  while  in  the  modem  p<dite  wotks,  as  wdl  of  ourselves 
as  of  dur  neighbours,  scarce  such  a  word  as  a  partacle^.or  con-^ 
jutictian  is  to  be  found*     Is  it  that  where  there  is  connection 
in  the  meaning  there  must  be  words  had  to  connect ;  but  that 
where  the  connection  is  little  or  none,  such  connectives  are  of 
little  nse.?  That  hou8esx>f  cards,  without  cement,  nuiy  well  an- 
swer their  end,  but  not  those  houses  where  one  would  chuse 
to  dwell?  Is  lihis  tibe  cause  ?  Or  have  we  attained  an  elegance 
to  the  antients  unknorwn  ? 

^*  Venimus  ad  summam  FortanoB,"  &c. 
I  say,  that  a  little  more  reflection  and  a  great  deal  less  read- 
ing, a  littk  more  attention  to  common  sense  ^  and  less  blind  pre- 
judice  for  his  Greek  commentators,  would  have  made  him  a 
much  better  grammarian,  if  not  perhaps  a  phik>sopher«-— What 
a  strange  language  is  this  to  come  from  a  mian»  who  at  the 
same  time  supposes  these  particles  and  conjunctioiis  to  be 
words  without  meaning!  It  should  seem  by  this  insolent  plea« 
santry.  that  Mn  Harris  reckons  it  the  perfection  of  composition 
and  discourse  to  use  a  great  many  words  without  meamng  !  If 


*  The  author  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  allude  to  the  common 
Kiae  of  Doctors  Oswald,  Reid,  and  Beattie ;  which  appears  to  him  to  be 
sheer  nonsense. 
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$Of  perhaps  Sknder*s  bngutge  would  meet  with  this  leuned 
gwitlenisii's  approbation.-— 

**  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet  tiU  my  mother  be 
dead ;  But  what  though  yet  I  live  a  poor  gentleman  bom*" 

Mow  here  is  umaU  enough  in  proportion  to  the  building. 
It  is  plain  however  that  Shakespeare  (a  much  better  philoso- 
pher by  the  bye  than  most  of  those  who  have  written  philoso- 
phical treatises)  was  of  a  yery  different  opiniixi  in  this  matter 
from  Mr.  Harris.  He  thought  the  best  way  to  make  his  zany 
talk  wieomMetedly  and  nonsensically,  was  to  give  him  a  quan- 
tity of  these  beautiful  words  without  meaning,  which  are  aoch 
&vonrites  with  Mr.  Harris. 

I  shall  be  toU,  that  this  may  be  rullery  perhaps,  but  that 
it  is  neither  reasoning  nor  authority  :  that  diis  instance  does 
not  afiect  Mr.  Harris :  for  that  all  cement  is  no  more  fit  to 
make  a  firm  building  than  no  cemeat  at  all :  that  Slender's 
discoune  might  have  been  made  equally  as  unconnected  with- 
out any  particles,  as  with  so  many  together:  and  that  it  is  the 
proper  mixture  of  particles  and  other  words  which  Mr.  Harris 
would  recommend ;  and  that  he  only  censures  the  mod^ns 
for  being  too  sparing  of  particles.— To  which  I  answer,  that 
reasoning  disdains  to  be  employed  about  such  affected  airs 
of  superimty  and  pretended  el^anoe.  But  he  shall  have 
authority,  if  he  pleases,  his  favourite  authority ;  an  anttent, 
a  Greek,  and  one  too  writing  professedly  on  Plato's  opi- 
nions^ and  in  defence  of  Plato;  and  which,  if  Mr.  Harris 
had  not  forgotten,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not  have  con- 
tradicted. He  says, — ^'11  n'y  a  ny  beste,  ny  instrument, 
ny  armeure,  ny  autre  chose  qudle  qu'elle  soit  au  monde,  qui 
par  ablation  ou  privation  d'une  nene  propre  partie,  scut  plus 
belle,  plus  active,  ne  plus  doulce  que  paravant  elle  n'estMt,  la 
ou  Toraison  bien  souvent,  en  estans  les  Cai^cnctiam  toutt$ 
09tie$f  a  une  force  et  efficace  plus  affectueuse,  plus  active,  et 
plus  esmouvante.  C'est  pourquoy  ceulx  qui  escrivent  des 
figures  de  retorique  louent  et  prisent  grandement  celle  qu'ils 
appellent  deli^e ;  111  o  Jl  ceulx  cy  qui  sont  trop  religieux  et  qui 
s'assubjettissent  trop  aux  regies  de  la.grammaire,  sans  oxer 
oster  une  seule  conjonctim  de  la  commune  fa^on  de  purler,  en 
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sont  it  ban  droit  blasmez  et  repris^  comme  faisans  un  etile 
enerv^,  sans  aucune  pointe  d'affection,  et  qui  lasse  et  donne 
peine  k  ouir*/' 

And  I  hope  this  authority  (for  I  will  offer  no  argument  to  a 
writer  of  hie  cast)  will  satisfy  the — ^"  true  taste  wdA  judgement 
in  writing**  o(  Lord  Monboddo;  who  with  equal  affectation 
and  vanity  has  followed  Mr.  Harris  in  this  particular ;  and 
who,  though  incapable  of  writing  a  sentence  of  common  En- 
glish, really  imagines  that  there  is  something  captivating  in  his 
stile,  and  has  gratefully  informed  us  to  whose  assistance  we 
owe  the  obligation. 

If  these  two  gentlemen,  whom  I  have  last  mentioned,  should 
be  capable  of  receiving  any  mortification  from  die  censure  of 
one  who  professes  himself  an  admirer  of  the-—''  vulgar  and 
unlearned  **  Mr.  Locke,  I  will  give  them  the  cous<dation  of 
acknowledging  that  a  real  grammarian  and  philosopher,  J.  C. 
Scaliger,  has  even  exceeded  them  in  this  mistake  concerning 
the  Particles :  for  he  not  only  maintains  the  same  doctrine 
which  they  have  adopted ;  but  even  attempts  to  give  reasoni^ 
a  priori,  why  it  is  and  must  be  so. 

If  the  generous  and  grateful  (not  candid)  reader  should 
think  that  I  have  treated  them  with  too  much  asperity,  to  him 
I  owe  some  justification.  Let  him  recollect,  then,  the  manner 
in  which  these  gentlemen  and  the  Common  Seme  Doctorsf  have 
treated  the  '  vulgar,  unlearned,  and  atheistical  *  Mr.  Locke  (for 
such  are  the  imputations  they  cast  upon  that  benefactor  to  his 
country) ;  and  let  him  condenu  me,  if  he  can. 

And  thus,  Sir,  have  I  finished  what  I  at  first  proposed ; 
namely,  to  prove  that  in  the  information  against  Lawley  there 
was  not  the  smallest  literal  omission.  In  the  elucidation  of 
this  I  have  been  compelled  to  enter  into  a  minute  disquisition 

*  Though  the  sound  of  the  Greek  would  he  more  pleasing  to  Mr.  Harris, 
I  quote  the  bishop  of  Auxerre's  translation;  because  I  have  not  the  original 
with  me  in  prison.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  remind 
their  Lordships  the  Bbhops  of  our  days,  of  the  language  which  that  virtuous 
Prelate  held  to  a  Sovereign  of  France ;  that,  instead  of  being  ready  on  all  oc- 
casions to  vote  for  blood  and  slavery,  they  may,  from  that  example,  learn  a 
little  more  of  their  duty  to  their  country  and  mankind. 

t  [Oswald,  Reid,  and  Beattie.  Sec  vol.  i.  page  265.— i-Eo.] 
VOL.  II.  2  o 
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of  some  mistaken  wofds,  which  ignorance  would  otherwiBe  bETe 
employed  in  order  to  render  a  very  plain  position,  ridicnlons. 
I  shall  not  however  expect  to  escape  ridicule ;  for  so  very  dis- 
gosting  is  this  kind  of  inquiry  to  the  generality,  Aat  I  have 
often  thought  it  was  for  mankind  a  lucky  mistake  (for  it  was 
a  mistake)  which  Mr.  Locke  made  when  he  called  bis  book, 
an  Essay  on  human  Understanding.  For  some  part  of  die  iur 
estimable  benefit  of  that  book  has,  merely  on  account  ol  iU 
title,  reached  to  many  thousands  more  than,  I  fear,  it  would 
have  done,  had  he  called  it  (what  it  ip  merely)  a  grammatkal 
Essay,  or  a  Treatise  on  Words  or  on  Language.  The  human 
Mind,  or  the  human  Understanding,  appears  to  be  a  grand  and 
noble  theme ;  and  all  men,  even  the  most  insufficient,  concdve 
That  to  be  a  proper  object  of  their  contemplation ;  whflst  ist- 
quiries  into  the  nature  of  Language  (through  which  alone  th^ 
can  obtain  any  knowledge  beyond  the  beasts)  are  fallen  into 
such  extreme  disrepute  and  contempt,  that  even  those  who 
*' neither  have  the  accent  of  christian,  pagan,  or  man,"  nor  can 
•peak  so  many  words  together  with  as  much  propriety  as  Ba- 
laam's Ass  did,  do  yet  imagine  Wordi  to  be  infinitely  beneath 
the  concern  of  their  exalted  understandings !  Let  these  gentle- 
men enjoy  their  laugh.  I  shall  however  be  very  well  satisfied  if 
I  do  not  meet  with  your  disapprobation :  and  I  have  endeavoured 
studiously  to  secure  myself  from  that,  by  avoiding  to  offend 
you  with  any  the  smallest  compliment  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  tiiis  letter.  It  is  not  any  to  declare  myself,  with  die 
greatest  personal  affection  and  esteem,  your  most  obedient  and 
obliged  humble  servant, 


JOHN  HORNE. 


King's-Bench  Prison, 
April  SI,  ITTB. 
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Anon,  i.  488. 
Aperitive,  ii.  494. 
Apologetic,  iL  494. 
Apostk,  ii.  20,  31. 
Appetite,  iL  37. 


Applause,  iL  37. 
Apposite,  ii.  28. 
Appulse,  iL  32. 
Apt,  ii.  24. 
Aquatic,  ii.  444. 
Aqueduct,  ii.  30. 
Aqueous,  ii.  444. 
Aquiline,  ii.  444. 
Aquilon,  Span.,  ii.  394. 
Arable,  ii.  475. 
Arare,  Lat,  ii.  303. 
Aringa,  ItaL,  ii.  276. 
Annie,  Fr.,  ii.  32. 
Army,  ii.  32. 
Around,  i.  403. 
Arow,  i.  462. 
Aroynt,  iL  244. 
Array,  ii.  228. 
As,  L  257. 
Aside,  L  404,  457. 
Askant,  i.  441. 
Askew,  L  440. 
Asleep,  L  463. 
Aspect,  ii.  S5. 
Assailant,  ii.  32. 
Assault,  iL  32. 
Assent,  iL  37. 
Assetb,  L  465. 
Assignee,  ii.  38. 
Assise,  ii.  37. 
Assizes,  iL  37. 
Ast,  Lat,  i.  202. 
Astound,  i.  441. 
Astraba,  Lat,  iL  290. 
Astral,  iL  444. 
Astray,  L  438. 
Astride,  i.  404. 
Asunder,  L  438. 
Aswoon,  i.  441. 
At,  Lat,  L  202. 
Ate,  ii.  101. 
Atbiree,  i.  485. 
Athwart,  L  389. 
Atom,  ii.  32. 
At  once,  i.  484. 
Attiltrer,  Fr.,  ii.  74. 
Attribute,  ii.  19. 
Atwist,  i.  440. 
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itwo,  u  485. 
Ludiam,  Lat.,  ii.  432. 
Ludible,  ii.  475. 
Ludibo,  Lat,  ii.  432. 
Luditory,  ii.  443. 
Luditusy  ii.  470. 
Lught,  i.  463. 
Lumdne,  Fr.,  iL  448. 
Lura,  Lat.,  ii.  304. 
Luricular,  ii.  443. . 
Auxiliary,  ii.  446. 
JLvacciare,  Ital.,  ii.  359. 
Lvaccioy  Ital.,  ii.  359. 
Available,  ii.  479. 
Lvant,  Fr.,  i.  326. 
Lvantiy  Ital.,  i.  326. 
Lvast,  ii.  360. 
kvec,  Fr.,  i.  303. 
Lvenue,  ii.  St, 
Lverse,  ii.  34. 
Lwake,  ii.  360. 
Iward,  L  384. 
Iwhile,  i.  463. 
Iwry,  i«  440. 
Vye,  i.  491. 

lacao,  ii.  75. 
iacon,  ii.  75. 
)ad,  ii.  79. 
)ait,  ii.  123. 
3allady  ii.  34. 
ballast,  ii.  201. 
Vallate,  Ital.,  ii.  34. 
Pallet,  ii.  34. 
3an,  ii.  80. 
3and,  ii.  122. 
Bandetto,  ii.  26. 
3andite,  ii.  26. 
banditti,  ii.  26. 
3ane,  ii.  79. 
To  Bar,  ii.  182. 
Bar,  ii.  183. 
Barbarity,  ii,  183. 
Barbarous,  ii.  183. 
Barbican,  ii.  183. 
Bargain,  ii.  183. 
Barge,  ii.  183. 
Bark,  ii.  183. 


Barken,  ii.  183. 
Barmekin,  ii.  183. 
Barn,  ii.  183. 
Baron,  ii.  183. 
Barren,  ii.  76. 
Barrier,  ii.  183. 
Barrow,  ii.  183. 
Batch,  ii.  182. 
Batful,  ii.  123. 
Bath,  ii.  418. 
Battel,  ii.  123. 
Bay,  ii.  79,  220. 
Bead,  ii.  269. 
Bearable,  ii.  488. 
Beam,  ii.  79. 
Because,  i.  .137. 
Bed,  Be^ian,  ii.  373. 
Bedstead,  i.  410. 
Before,  i.  380. 
Begon,  ii.  101,  102. 
Behind,  i.  380. 
Behovable,  ii.  486. 
Being  that,  i.  138. 
Be  it,  i.  135. 
Belike,  i.  453. 
Below,  i,  380. 
Be-lycan,  ii.  201. 
Beneath,  L  380. 
Benefit,  ii.  30. 
Benna,  Lat,  ii.  219. 
Bent,  ii.  73. 

Beoppw,  Byiipui>  ii.  182. 
Beshrew,  ii.  214. 
Beside,  i.  380. 
Besides,  i.  380. 
Between,  i.  379. 
Betwixt,  i.  379,  980. 
Beyond,  i.  382. 
Biasmevole,  Ital.,  ii.  488. 
Bible,  ii.  485. 
Biblium,  Lat,  ii.  485. 
Bibban,  ii.  269. 
Biennial,  ii.  445. 
Binn,  ii.  218. 
Bird,  ii.  348. 
Birth,  ii.  412. 
Bit,  ii.  123. 
Bituminous,  ii.  445. 
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^lameable,  ii.  488. 
Blameful,  ii.  488. 
Blast,  ii.  202. 
Blase,  ii.  202. 
Blind,  Blinnao,  ii.  48. 
Bliss,  ii.  317. 
Blithe,  ii.  817. 
Block,  ii.  201. 
Blot,  ii.  198. 
Blow,  ii.  421,  422. 
Blowth,  ii.  422. 
Blunt,  ii.  175. 
Boar,  ii.  82. 
Board,  ii.  89,  848. 
Boaii»,  ii.  80. 
Bobbel,  Dutch,  ii.  485. 
Bod,  ii.  101, 108. 
Bold,  ii.  129. 
Bolt,  ii.  129. 
Bond,  ii.  108,  104,  122. 
Booth,  iL  417. 
Borh,  ii.  186. 
Borhs-older,  ii.  188. 
Bom,  ii.  79. 
Borough,  ii.  185. 
Borowe,  ii.  188. 
Bonre,  ii.  187,  211. 
Bot,  i.  184,  188. 
Bote,  ii.  101, 105. 
Bove,  L  421. 
Bough,  ii.  220. 
BovXoiiCM^  n.  480* 
Bound,  ii.  122. 
Bow,  ii.  220. 
Bracca,  Lat,  ii.  258. 
Brachium,  Lat,  ii.  258. 
Brack,  ii.  258. 
Braide,  ii.  51. 
Brand,  ii.  89. 
Brand-new,  i.  491. 
Brandy,  ii.  165. 
Brat,  ii.  850. 
Brawn,  ii.  80,  88,  89. 
Breach,  ii.  ftSS. 
Bread,  ii.  49,  156. 
Breadth,  ii.  418. 
Break,  ii.  251. 
Breech,  ii.  251. 
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Breeches,  i.  128 ;  ii.  UU 

Breed,  ii  850* 

Bren,  ii.  165. 

Brid,  ii.  848. 

Bride,  ii.  850. 

Bridegroom,  ii.  265. 

Brim,  ii.  264. 

Briser,  Fr.,  ii.  294. 

To  Brit,  ii.  295. 

Broach,  ii.  251. 

Broad,  ii.  89,  851. 

Brodo,  Ital.,  iL  418. 

Bronze,  ii.  166. 

Bronso,  Ital.,  ii.  166. 

Brood,  ii.  850. 

Brook,  ii.  251. 

Broth,  ii.  418. 

Brown,  ii.  166. 

Bruise,  ii.  294. 

Bruit,  ii.  295. 

Brumal,  iL  445. 

Brun,  Fr.,  ii.  166. 

Bruno,  ItaL,  ii.  166. 

Brunt,  ii.  165, 167. 

Bubble,  ii.  485. 

Buildens,  ii.  128. 

Buildings,  ii.  128. 

Glundle,  iL  122. 

Burgess,  ii.  188. 

Burgh,  ii.  188. 

BuruJ,  ii.  188. 

Burrough,  iL  188. 

Bunow,  iL  188. 

Busy,  ii.  806. 

But,  L  184, 182,  806;  ii.  588. 

Buxom,  iL  220. 

By,  L  877. 

By^an,  Bojli,  Beah,  iL  220. 

Bylban,  iL  128. 

Ca,  ItaL,  i.  286. 
Cable,  ii.  485. 
Cadaverous,  ii.  44$. 
Cage,  ii.  876. 
Cage,  Fr.,  ii.  876. 
Caiare,  Lat.,  ii.  876. 
Calere,  Ital.,  ii.  247. 
Callidus,  Lat.,  iL  247. 
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Canine,  ii.  444. 

Zantj  iu  24. 

Cantata,  ii*  £4. 

yanto,  ii.  24. 

Dantus,  Lat.,  ii.  IStft, 

llapable^  ii.  479. 

llapevole,  Capace,  Ital.»  ii.  4S4. 

capillary,  ii.  442* 

yapitaly  ii,  442. 

]!ar,  ii.  192|  193. 

:^&r,  Fr.,  i.  362. 

iJarbo,  Lat.,  ii.  192,  194. 

/ardiacy  ii.  442.  • 

cardinal,  ii.  192»  445. 

]!ardo,  Lat,  ii.  192, 195. 

]!aritateTole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 

!)amal,  ii.  442. 

/arnivorous,  ii.  442. 

Carpenter,  ii.  414. 

Harms,  Lat,  ii.  192* 

yart,  ii.  193. 

Hase,  ii.  22. 

IJassander,  i.  1 55, 22S ;  Ad.Not.9  iv. 

Hast,  ii.  136. 

Hathardc,  ii.  494, 

Haustic,  ii.  494. 

Celestial,  ii.  444. 

!Hetaceou8,  ii.  444. 

Hhaceable,  ii.  478. 

Hhair,  ii.  192. 

Hhair-man,  ii.  192. 

llhaloir,  Fr.,  ii.  246. 

Hhance,  ii.  20,  22. 

Hhanceable,  ii.  486,  489. 

Hhanceful,  ii.  489. 

lliangeable,  ii.  489. 

Hhangefiil,  ii.  489. 

Hhap,  ii.  204,  324. 

llhapman,  ii.  325. 

Hhaps,  ii.  204. 

:iiar,  iL  192,  196. 

Characteristic,  ii.  494. 

Charcoal,  ii.  192. 

Chare,  ii.  192. 

Chariot,  ii.  192. 

Charioteer,  ii.  192. 

Charitable,  ii.  479. 

Char- woman,  ii.  192. 


Chaunt,  iL  24. 
Cheap,  ii.  324. 
Chewre,  ii.  192. 
Chez,  Fr.,  i.  281. 
Cheze,  Fr.,  i.  284. 
Chief,  ii.  442. 
Chier,  Fr.,  ii.  131. 
Chill,  ii.  335. 
Chode,  ii.  98. 
Choice,  ii,  209. 
Chop,  ii.  324. 
To  Chop,  ii.  325. 
Chronical,  ii.  445. 
Chur,  ii.  192. 
Church,  ii.  21. 
Chum,  ii.  80. 
Chur-worm,  ii.  192. 
Circuit,  ii.  36. 
Circumspect,  ii.  35. 
Clack,  ii.  268. 
Clause,  ii.  30. 
Cleft,  ii.  68. 
Click,  ii.  268. 
CHff,  ii.  68. 
Clift,  ii.  68. 
Qock,  ii.  268. 
Clomb,  ii.  98. 
Clong,  ii.  101,  105. 
Close,  ii.  30. 
Closet,  ii.  30. 
Cloud,  ii.  199. 
Clough,  ii.  178. 
Clout,  ii.  178. 
Clouted,  ii.  179. 
Clutch,  ii.  356. 
Clutches,  ii.  356. 
Codardo,  Ital.,  ii.  47. 
Coercive,  ii.  494. 
Cognizable,  ii.  475. 
Cold,  iL  333. 
Collateral,  ii.  442. 
Collect,  ii.  34. 
Colorevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Colourable,  ii.  479,  490. 
Colpevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Combat,  ii.  38. 
Comfortable,  ii.  479. 
Committee, 


le,  11.  *7i 
!,  ii.%1. 
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CommoD  Sense,  L  £65. 
Compact,  ii.  37. 
Companionable,  ii.  486. 
Composite,  ii.  28. 
Compost,  ii.  28. 
Compromise,  ii.  81. 
Comrade,  ii.  82. 
Conceit,  ii.  86. 
Concise,  ii.  S7* 
Concordable,  ii.  479. 
Concordevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Concourse,  ii.  86. 
Concubine,  ii.  151. 
Conducevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Conducible,  ii.  479. 
Conduct,  ii.  80. 
Conduit,  ii.  80. 
Conflict,  ii.  87. 
Conflux,  ii.  96. 
Confortable,  Fr.,  ii.  485. 
Confortevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484i 
Con^nial,  ii.  444. 
Conjugal,  ii.  447. 
Connubial,  ii.  447. 
Conquest,  ii.  S3. 
Conscript,  ii.  86. 
Consecutive,  ii.  494. 
Consent,  ii.  87. 
Conspicuous,  ii.  442. 
Constraint,  ii.  S3. 
Contact,  ii.  86. 
Contemptible,  ii.  475. 
Content,  ii.  35. 
Contents,  ii.  35. 
Conterminous,  ii.  444. 
Context,  ii.  36. 
Continent,  ii,  35. 
Contract,  ii.  82. 
Contrite,  ii.  86. 
Convenable,  ii.  479. 
Convene  vole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Convent,  ii.  82. 
Converse,  ii.  84. 
Convert,  ii.  84. 
Convict,  ii.  86. 
Cool,  ii.  333. 
Copious,  ii.  446. 
Cordial,  ii.  442. 


Corporal,  ii^  442. 
Corporeal,  ii.  442. 
Correct,  ii.  35. 
Cosmetic,  ii.  494. 
Costumevole,  Ital.,  ii.  4S4. 
Couard,  Fr.,  u.  47. 
Counterfeit,  ii.  80. 
Counterview,  ii.  84. 
Course,  ii.  86. 
Covenant,  ii.  82. 
Coward,  ii.  46. 
Cras,  Lat.,  iL  217. 
Craven,  ii.  75. 
Credence,  ii.  87. 
Credenda,  ii.  500. 
Credible,  ii.  478. 
Credit,  ii.  37. 
Credulous,  ii.  446. 
Crescere,  Lat,  ii.  808, 
Crescive,  ii.  494. 
Crew,  ii.  428. 
Crisp,  ii.  819. 
Crispare,  Lat.,  iL  808. 
Critic,  ii.  494. 
Crowd,  ii.  428. 
Crucifix,  ii.  35. 
Cram,  ii.  809. 
Crumble,  ii.  485. 
Crural,  ii.  448. 
To  Crush,  ii.  371. 
Cryptic,  ii.  494. 
Cubital,  ii.  442. 
Cuckold,  ii.  24. 
To  Cucol,  ii.  24. 
Cud,  ii.  45. 
Culinary,  ii.  445. 
Culpable,  iL  446,  474^  479. 
Culprit,  ii.  32.. 
Curare,  Lat,  ii.  808. 
Customable,  ii.  479. 
Cutaneous,  ii.  442. 
Eypao,  ii.  192. 

Dabchick,  ii.  820. 
Dam,  ii.  887. 
Damnare,  Lat,  ii.  808. 
Dastard,  ii.  45. 
Date,  ii.  25. 
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Dative,  u.  494. 
Dawn,  ii.  79, 191. 
Day,  ii.  191. 
Deal,  Daelan,  ii.  95S. 
Dear,  ii.  409. 
Dearth,  ii.  409. 
Debate,  ii.  88. 
Debt,  ii.  19,  25. 
Decay,  ii.  '22. 
Deceit,  ii.  96. 
Deceitful,  ii.  488. 
Deceivable,  ii.  488. 
Decern,  Lat,  ii.  209. 
Dechirer,  Fr.,  ii.  175. 
Decree,  ii.  8,  85. 
Deed,  ii.  dl9. 
Deep,  ii*  820. 

Default,  ii.  85. 

Defeat,  ii.  80. 

Defect,  ii.  80. 

To  Defile,  ii.  250,  408. 

Definite,  ii.  86. 

Degree,  ii.  86. 

^ecvoff,  ii.  208. 

Aem,  ii.  209. 

Delectable,  iL  479, 488. 

Delegate,  ii.  86. 

Delere,  Lat.,  ii.  808. 

Deligbtfiil,  ii.  488. 

Dell,  ii.  258. 

Demise,  ii.  81. 

Demur,  ii.  85. 

Demman,  ii.  887. 

Dental,  ii.  448. 

Deodand,  ii.  500,  501. 

Deposit,  ii.  28. 

Depdt,  Fr.,  ii.  28. 

Depth,  ii.  418. 

To  Dere,  ii.  409. 

Derelict,  ii.  85, 

Derriere,  Fr.,  i.  826. 

Desert,  ii.  20,71. 
Desiccative,  ii.  494. 
Despicable,  ii.  475. 
Despotic,  ii.  494. 
Destinee,  Fr.,  ii.  21. 
Destiny,  ii.  20,  2,1. 
Destitute,  ii.  86. 


Desultory,  ii.  447. 

Detersive,  ii.  494. 

Detinue,  ii.  "85. 

Devious,  ii.  444. 

Devout,  ii.  85, 

Dew,  Deapiao,  ii.  156. 

Dexterous,  ii.  448. 

Dialectic,  ii.  494. 

Didactic,  ii.  494. 

Dies,  Lat,  ii.  804. 

Digital,  iL  448. 

Dike,  Diciao,  ii.  810. 

Dilettevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 

Dim,  ii.  811. 

Din,  ii.  808. 

Ding  Dong,  ii.  298. 

Dint,  ii.  808. 

Dip,  Dippan,  i.  420 ;  ii.  820. 

Direct,  ii.  85. 

Diritto,  Ital.,  ii.  6. 

Dims,  Lat.,  ii.  804,  411. 

Discordable,  ii.  479. 

Discordevole,  ii.  484. 

Discourse,  ii.  86. 

Discreet,  ii.  85. 

Dispute,  ii.  87. 

Dissemble,  ii.  485,  490. 

Dissent,  ii.  87. 

Dissimulare,  Lat,  ii.  485. 

Dissimule,  ii.  490. 

Dissymuled,  ii.  490. 

Distinct,  iL  86. 

District,  ii.  88. 

Disuse,  ii.  86. 

To  Dit,  Dytxan,  ii.  198. 

Ditch,  ii.  810. 

Ditto,  ii.  26. 

Ditty,  ii.  26. 

Diuretic,  ii.  494. 

Diurnal,  ii.  445. 

Dive,  L  420;  ii.  820. 

Divers,  ii.  84. 

Diverse,  ii.  84. 

Dividend,  ii.  500,  501. 

Do,  L  885. 

Docile,  ii.  476. 

Doctus,  Lat.,  ii.  470. 

Dole,  ii.  258. 
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Dollar,  ii.  269. 

Dolorous,  ii.  446. 

Doltt  ii.  S3S. 

Domestic,  ii.  445. 

Dominical,  ii.  445. 

Doom,  ii.  349. 

Dot,  ii.  198. 

Dotard,  ii.  219. 

Dotterel,  ii.  219. 

Double,  ii.  485* 

Dough,  ii.  156. 

Doughty,  ii.  424. 

Doule,  ii.  258. 

Dowle,  ii.  258. 

Down,  i.  415 ;  Add.  iVofef,  ix. 

Drab,  ii.  154. 

Drad,  ii.  101. 

Drain,  ii.  227. 

Drastic,  ii.  494. 

Draught,  ii.  73. 

Drift,  ii.  69. 

Dripping,  ii.  129. 

Dritto,  ftal.,  ii.  6. 

Droict,  Fr.,  iL  7. 

Droit,  Fr.,  li.  7. 

Drone,  ii.  227. 

Dronk,  ii.  101, 106. 

Drop,  ii.  101, 129. 

Dross,  ii.  236. 

Drougth,  ii.  412. 

Drove,  ii.  100. 

Drudge,  ii.  341. 

Drug,  ii.4l3. 

Drugs,  ii.  413. 

Drum,  ii.  202* 

Drunk,  ii.  124. 

Dry,  ii.  227. 

Duct,  ii.  30. 

Ductile,  ii.  476. 

Due,  ii.  ^» 

Dull,  ii.  338. 

Dumb,  ii.  337. 

Dumbskalle,  Swed.,  ii.  507. 

Dun,  ii.  308. 

Dung,  Dyn^n,  ii.  297. 

Duplex,  Lat.,  ii.  18. 

Duplum,  Lat.,  485. 

Durable,  ii.  479. 


Durevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484* 

During,  i.  404. 

Dux,  lAt.,  iL  18. 

DfiDan,  Dwine  (Dwindle),  iL  210. 

Dyche,  ii.  310. 

Dybejuan,  ii.  218. 

Dyke,  ii.  311. 

Earth,  ii.  415. 

East,  ii.  394. 

Ecart,  Fr.,  ii.  175. 

Ecclesiastical,  ii.  44  7* 

Echelon,  Fr.,  245. 

Ecot,  Fr.,  ii.  180. 

Ecume,  Fr.,  ii.  310. 

Edict,  ii.  8,  26. 

Effect,  ii.  30. 

Eflfeminate,  iL  442. 

Egregious,  iL  445. 

Egress,  ii.  36. 

£^,  L  168. 

Eke,  L  134,  171 ;  iL  535. 

Elastic,  ii.  494. 

Eld,  ii.  203. 

Elect,  ii.  34. 

Eleemosynary,  ii.  447. 

Eligible,  ii.  475. 

Eloquent,  iL  443. 

Else,  L 134, 174, 234,  240 ;  ii.  536. 

Emetic,  ii.  494. 

Emot,  Swed.,  i.  396. 

Emulous,  ii.  443. 

Endemial,  ii.  447. 

Energetic,  ii.  4d4. 

Enough,  L  441. 

EntendaUe,  ii.  479. 

Enterprise,  ii.  32. 

Entry,  ii.  32. 

Ephemeral,  ii.  445. 

Epidemical,  iL  447. 

Epistle,  ii.  31. 

Equestrian,  ii.  444. 

Equinoctial,  ii.  445. 

Ercta,  ItaL,  ii.  StS. 

Erd,  ii.  416. 

Erde,  Germ.,  ii.  417. 

Erect,  ii.  26. 

6|uaD,  iL  303. 
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Srta,  ItaL,  ii.  ft6. 
Bniptive^  ii*  494« 
Bscaille,  Fr.,  ii.  237,  £45, 
Sschalotte,  Fr.,  ii.  237,245. 
Bscheat,  ii.  22. 
BscheUe,  Fr.,  ii.  237,  245. 
Bscot,  Fr.,  ii.  130. 
Sscume,  Fr.,  ii.  310. 
Sspan,  Fr.,  ii.  274. 
Esquisse,  Fr.,  ii.  130. 
Bssential,  ii.  444. 
Bstage,  Fr.,  ii.  278,  282. 
Sste,  Spaa.,  ii.  394. 
Bsteem,  ii.  37. 
Bstival,  ii.  445. 
Bstoc,  Fr.,  ii.  227. 
Bstreat,  ii.  32. 
Bstribo,  Span.,  ii.  290. 
Btoardi,  Fr.,  ii.  189.^ 
Btsi,  Lat,  i.  181. 
BugheD,  ii.  82. 
Svanouir,  Fr.,  ii.  65. 
Svent,  ii.  32. 
Bxact,  ii.  38. 
Sxcess,  ii.  34. 
Sxcise,  ii.  37. 
jlxcusable,  ii.  478. 
Exempt,  ii.  S2. 
Sxit,  ii.  36. 
Sxpanse,  ii.  19. 
Sxpence,  ii.  37. 
ilxpert,  ii.  S5. 
ilxpletive,  ii.  494. 
Export,  ii.  37. 
ilxpress,  ii.  S7* 
Exquisite,  ii.  33. 
ibcscript,  ii.  36. 
ilxtent,  ii.  34. 
!lxtinct,  ii.  36. 
Extract,  ii.  $2, 

fable,  iL  485. 
i^abula,  Lat.,  ii.  485. 
facile,  ii.  476. 
^act,  ii.  19,  30. 
^acturus,  ii.  504. 
<^ain,  i.  443. 
^aint,  ii.  66,  176. 


Faith,  ii.  414. 

False,  ii.  20,  35. 

Faner,  Fr.,  ii.  65,  177. 

Fang,  ii.  351. 

Fange,  Fr.,  ii.  65. 

Fango,  Ital.,  ii.  66, 

Fantastic,  ii.  494. 

Farewell,  i.  446. 

Farinaceous,  ii.  445. 

Fart,  Fajian,  ii.  71,  72. 

Farthing,  ii.  31. 

Fastuous,  ii.  446. 

Fat,  ii.  329. 

Fate,  ii.  20,  21. 

Fatuxn,  Lat,  ii.  21. 

Faugh,  ii.  176. 

Fault,  ii.  20,  35. 

Fauxbourg,  Fr.,  i.  312. 

Favorevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 

Favourable,  ii.  479. 

Favourite,  ii.  32. 

Feasible,  ii.  475.  • 

Feat,  ii.  30. 

Federal,  ii.  447. 

Feint,  ii.  67. 

Feline,  ii.  444. 

Female,  ii.  442. 

Feminine,  ii.  442. 

Femoral,  ii.  443. 

Fen,  ii.  66,  176. 

Se  Fener,  Fr.,  ii.  65^  177. 

Fenowed,  ii.  65. 

Festival,  ii.  445. 

Festive,  ii.  445. 

Fetch,  ii.  352. 

Fiducial,  ii.  446. 

Fie,  i.  479. 

Field,  ii.  44. 

Fiend,  Fian,  il.  20,  52» 

Fifth,  ii.  418. 

Figere,  Lat.,  ii.  303. 

To  File,  ii.  250,  408. 

Filth,  ii.  408. 

Final,  ii.  445. 

Fine,  ii.  36. 

Finger,  ii.  351. 

Finite,  ii.  36. 

Finie,  ii,  65.  Finnig,  Ad.  Not.f  xvi. 
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Fire-new,  i.  491. 

Fiacal,  iL  447. 

Fit,  ii.  30. 

FixoS,  ii.  424. 

Flamma,  ii.  166, 

Flavus,  ii.  166. 

Flaw,  ii.  S72. 

Flong,  ii.  101,  106. 

Flood,  ii.  42. 

Flout,  iL  250. 

Flow,  u.  101, 107. 

Fluere,  Lat.,  ii.  302. 

Flux,  ii.  96. 

Foam,  ii.  848. 

Foe,  ii.  176. 

Foedus,  Lat.,  ii.  804. 

Foh,  iL  176. 

Folia,  ItaL,  ii.  296. 

FommdeD,  Dutch,  ii.  485. 

Fond,  ii.  101, 106. 

Food,  ii.  829. 

Foothot,  i.  4,55. 

For,  i.  845, 849;  Add.  NoUs,  xiv. 

Forbery,  i.  812. 

Forbode,  ii.  101, 108. 

Forceful,  ii.  488. 

Forcible,  ii.  479,  488. 

Ford,  ii.  179. 

For-do,  i.  464;  Add.  Notes,  xv. 

Foreseen  that,  i.  188. 

Forfeit,  iL  80* 

Foris,  Lat.,  L  811. 

Form,  ii.  871. 

Forma,  Lat.,  iL  872. 

Formidable,  ii.  475. 

Fors,  Fr.,  L  811,  464. 

Forsbourg,  Fr.,  L  812. 

Forth,  i.  464. 

Forzevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 

Fosse,  ii.  87. 

Foul,  ii.  250. 

Foulle,  Fr.,  ii.  296. 

Fowl,  ii.  848. 

Frail,  ii.  476. 

Frame,  ii:  871. 

Fraternal,  iL  448. 

Friant,  Fr.,  ii.  59. 

Friend,  iL  53. 


From,  L  321. 
Frost,  u.  202. 
Fruit,  ii.  35. 
FuU,  iL  296. 
Fumble,  ii.  485. 
Fuori,  Ital.,  L  811. 
Furtive,  ii.  446. 
Fuscus,  Lat.,  ii.  166. 
Fusible,  ii,  475. 
Future,  ii.  503. 
FuturuB,  Lat,  ii.  504. 
Fynijean,  ii.  65. 

Gabbia,  Ital.,  ii.  376. 
Gadso,  L  461. 
Gag,  ii.  876. 
Gage,  ii.  376. 
Gage,  Fr.,  ii.  376. 
Gaggi^  Ital.»  ii.  376. 
Gain,  ii.  290. 
Gap,  ii.  203. 
Gape,  ii.  203. 
Garden,  ii.  277. 
Garland,  ii.  277. 
Garrulous,  ii.  443. 
Garter,  iL  277. 
Garth,  ii.  418. 
Gaud,  ii.  269. 
Gaudium,  Lat.,  ii.  304. 
Gaunt,  ii.  72. 
General,  ii.  444. 
Generic,  ii.  444. 
Genitive,  ii.  494. 
CeojoV,  ii.  424. 
Gestem,  Germ.,  ii.  294. 
Get,  ii.  293. 
Gewe,  i.  150. 
Gewgaw,  ii.  269. 
Ghirlanda,  ItaL,  ii.  277. 
Giallo,  Ital.,  ii.  166. 
Gialne,  Fr.,  ii.  166. 
Giardino,  Ital.,  ii.  277. 
Gie,  i.  153. 
Gien,  L  158. 
Gif,  CipiD,  L  108, 150. 
Giffis,  i.  150. 
Gift,  ii.  67. 
Gin,  L  153. 
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Gioffo,  Ital.,  iL  20d. 
Girdle,  ii.  277. 
Girdlestead,  L  410. 
Girth,  ii.  277,  408. 
Gisteren,  Dutch,  ii.  294. 
Glacial,  ii.  444. 
Glade,  ii.  198. 
Glaaen,  ii.  81. 
Gleam,  ii.  872. 
Glode,  ii.  101, 108. 
Gloom,  ii.  872. 
Go,  i.  484. 
Gon,  i.  484. 
Gone,  i.  484. 
Gomia,  Ital.,  ii.  847. 
Good,  ii.  80. 
Gooseberry,  ii.  896. 
Gorse,  iL  896. 
Gove,  ii.  101, 108.    - 
Gown,  ii.  847. 
Gradual,  ii.  447. 
Graduate,  ii.  86. 
Graff,  ii.  877. 
Graft,  ii.  876. 
Grapple,  ii.  816. 
Grass,  ii.  88,  90,  875. 
Chratuitous,  ii.  446. 
Grave,  ii.  876. 
Green,  ii.  166. 
Gregarious,  ii.  445. 
Gremial,  ii.  448. 
Grey,ii.  167. 
Grrim,  ii.  809. 
Grrip,  Cjiipan,  ii.  816. 
Grist,  ii.  871. 

Grommelen,  Dutch,  ii.  485. 
Groom,  ii.  264. 
Groove,  ii.  876. 
Grot,  ii.  876. 
Grotta,  Ital.,  ii.  877. 
Grotto,  ii.  876. 
Grove,  ii.  876. 
Growth,  ii.  412. 
Grub,  ii.  840. 
Grudge,  ii.  840. 
Grum,  ii.  809. 
Grumble,  ii.  485. 
Grunnire,  Lat,  ii.  803. 


Grytfa,  ii.  424. 
Guarantee,  ii.  188. 
Guaranty,  ii.  188. 
Guard,  ii.  188. 
Gude,  ii.  80. 
Guile,  ii.  827. 
GuiUe,  Fr.,  ii.  827. 
Guilt,  ii.  827. 
Guirhmde,  Fr.,  iL  277. 
GuU,  ii.  827. 
Gun,  ii.  810. 
Guttural,  ii.  448. 
Gymnastic,  ii.  494. 

Habere,  Lat.,  ii.  802. 

Habilis,  Lat.,  iL  498. 

Habnab,  L  458. 

yy^fy  iL  158. 

tepoeV,  l3eftnoVe,ii.424. 

I^afen,  ii.  75,  168. 

Hiuft,  ii.  70. 

Hale,  ii.  877. 

Hall,  ii.  877. 

Les  Halles,  Fr.,  iL  881. 

Halt,  i.  446. 

Hanche,  Fr.,  ii.  857. 

Hand,  ii.  851. 

Handle,  ii.  851. 

Handsel,  ii.  275. 

banyan,  iL  857. 

Hank,  ii.  856. 

Harangue,  ii.  275. 

Hard,  ii.  101. 

Harlot,  ii.  149. 

Harm,  ii.  421,  422. 

Hat,  ii.  94. 

Hauberg,  Fr.,  ii.  188. 

Hauberk,  ii.  188. 

Haven,  ii.  94. 

Haughty,  ii.  446. 

Haunch,  ii.  856. 

Head,  iL  42,  94. 

To  Heal,  ii.  880. 

Health,  ii.  409. 

Hearse,  ii.  827. 

Heat,iL  881. 

Heaven,  ii.  20,  75,  94. 

Hebdomadal,  ii.  445. 
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Heel,  ii.  377. 

Heft,  ii.  69,  94. 

Heigth»ii.418. 

HelS  ii.  20,  S77. 

Help,  ii.  821. 

Hendere,  Lat.,  ii.  302. 

Herd,  ii.  ftS6, 

Heritable,  ii.  475. 

t>epp.V,  ii.  424.     • 

Hesteraus,  Lat.,  ii.  291,  294,  B04. 

Het,  ii.  57. 

To  Hie,  ii.  430. 

Hight,  ii.  59. 

Hilden,  ii.  318. 

Hflduig,  ii.  318. 

HiU,  ii.  377. 

Hilt»ii.  70. 

Hinge,  ii.  356. 

Hint,  ii.  351. 

Hit,  ii.  55. 

hAAllS^>  ^I^F*  t>laf  opb,  t3Iap 

bij,  ii.  158, 159. 
Mcftan,  ii.  201. 
t^hhan,  n.  199. 
Hoar,  ii.  336. 
Hoard,  ii.  236. 
Hodiernal,  ii.  445. 
Hold,  iL  377. 
Hole,  ii.  377. 
Holt,  ii.  377- 
Home,  ii.  347. 
Homestead,  i.  409. 
Hone,  ii.  347. 
Honorevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Honourable,  ii.  479. 
Hood,  ii.  94. 
Hoof,  ii.  94. 
Hore,  ii.  147. 
Hormis,  Fr.,  i.  312. 
Hors,  Fr.,  i.  311. 
Horse,  ii.  284. 
Hostile,  ii.  443. 
Hot,  ii.  831. 
Hovel,  ii.  94. 
Howl,  ii.  262. 
Hove,  Howve,  iit  94. 
Huff,  ii.  94. 
HuD,  ii,  877. 


Human,  ii.  442. 
Humble,  ii.  444,  485. 
Humeral,  ii.  448. 
Humile,  Lat,.ii.  485. 
Hunger,  ii.  308. 
t>nntaV,  l3nncno%,  ii.  424. 
Hurdle,  ii.  236. 
Hurst,  ii.  327. 
Hurt,  ii.  308. 
Hut,  ii.  94. 
tyvXe^  ii.  424. 
l3yo9,  ii.  424. 
Hypothetic,  ii.  494. 

Ibland,  Swed.,  i.  S9S^ 
Iblandt,  Dan.,  i.  393. 
Ibo,  Lat.,  ii.  429. 
Idle,  ii.  336. 
leyoi,  ii.  430. 

If,  i.  103, 134,  149 ;  u.  517. 
Ifcase,  i.  140. 
I^^V,  ii.  424. 
Igneous,  ii.  444. 
Ignominious,  iL  446.    . 
Ignorabilis,  Lat.,  ii.  480.    ' 
iS,  ii.  386. 
Illicit,  ii.  37.^ 
Imaginative,  ii.  495. 
ImeUem,  Dan.,  i.  393. 
Immense,  ii.  37. 
Immiscible,  iL  475. 
Immutable,  iL  476. . 
Imod,  Dan.,  i.  396. 
Imp,  ii.  312. 
Imperative,  iL  494. 
Imperceptible,  iL  476. 
Impervious,  ii.  444. 
Implacable,  ii.  476. 
Import,  ii.  37. 
Impossible,  ii.  478. 
Impost,  ii.  28. 
Impracticable,  ii.  476. 
Impregnable,  ii.  475. 
Impress,  ii.  37, 
Improve,  i.  161. 
Impulse,  ii.  32. 
In,  I.  426. 
Ing,  i.  jidd.  iVbtef>  xii. 
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[naccessible,  ii.  475. 
[nadmiBsible,  ii.  475* 
[n  case,  i.  187, 150. 
[ncense,  ii.  19. 
Incendre,  ii.  495. 
'nceptive»  ii.  494. 
[nclunevoley  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
inchoatiye,  ii.  494. 
[nddent,  ii.  2St, 
.'nclinabley  ii.  479. 
incognito,  ii.  $2, 
Jicombustible,  ii.  475. 
jdcommeiuurable,  ii.  476. 
^compatible,  ii.  475. 
incorrigible,  ii.  475. 
incredible,  ii.  475. 
bcurable,  iL  478* 
nde&tigable,  ii.  475. 
ndefeisible,  iL  475. 
indelible,  ii.  475. 
index,  ii.  18. 
ndigent,  ii.  446. 
ndivisible,  ii.  475. 
indubitable,  ii.  475. 
neffiible,  ii.  475» 
nevitable,  ii.  475. 
inexorable,  ii.  476. 
nexplicable,  ii.  475. 
nexpugnable,  ii.  476. 
infailibre,  ii.  475. 
in&ndum,  ii.  502. 
D&nt,  ii.  442. 
nfantine,  ii.  442. 
infinite,  ii.  86,  445. 
nflexible,  ii.  475. 
nflux,  ii.  86. 
nforth,  i.  466. 
ngress,  ii.  86. 
nguinal,  ii.  443. 
nhabit,  ii.  55. 
nimical,  ii.  448. 
nimitable,  ii.  475. 
nitial,  ii.  445. 
nnocence,  ii.  20,  28. 
nqueat,  ii.  S3. 
nsane,  ii.  446. 
nsatiable,  ii.  476. 
nscrutable,  ii,  476. 


Insect,  ii.  $2. 
Insensible,  ii.  482. 
Insidious,  ii.  446. 
Insipid,  ii.  448. 
Insolible,  ii.  477. 
Instead,  i.  408. 
Instinct,  ii.  36. 
Institute,  ii.  8,  36» 
Insular,  ii.  444. 
Insult,  ii.  82. 
Insurgent,  ii.  35. 
Intellect,  ii.  84. 
Intellective,  ii.  494. 
Intelligible,  ii.  476. 
Intendevolcj  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Intense,  ii.  84. 
Intent,  ii.  84« 
Intercourse,  ii.  36. 
Interdict,  ii.  26. 
Interminable,  ii.  476. 
Interview,  ii.  84. 
Intolerabde,  Lat.,  ii.  508. 
Intolerable,  ii.  476. 
Intolerandum,  Lat.,  ii.  503. 
Intoleratunim,  Lat.,  iL  508. 
Intricate,  ii.  36. 
Intrigue,  ii.  86. 
Invective,  ii.  495. 
Inverse,  ii.  84. 
Investigable,  ii.  476. 
Invincible,  ii.  476. 
Invisible,  ii.  478. 
To  Inwheel,  ii.  824. 
Irasci,  Lat,  ii.  803.  . 
Irascible,  ii.  476. 
Ire,  Lat.,  ii.  802,  480. 
Irrefragable,  ii.  476. 
Irremissible,  iL  476. 
Isosceles,  ii.  448. 
Issue,  ii.  36. 
Is  to,  ii.  501,  504. 
Is  to  be,  iL  501,  504. 
It,  ii.  56,  60,  68. 

To  Jar,  iL  192. 
Jardin,  Fr.,  ii.  277. 
Jaune,  Fr.,  ii.  166. 
Jegens,  Dutcb,  L  896. 
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Joiiiy  L  SOftf  815. 
Joint,  ii.  67. 
JubOee,  ii.  87. 
Jttdexy  Lat.,  iL  18. 
Judicature,  ii.  504. 
Jugular,  ii.  448. 
Jugum,  Lat,  ii.  1208,  804. 
Junto,  ii.  82. 
Jurat,  iL  82. 
Jury,  ii.  82. 
Jus,  Lat,  ii.  7. 
JuBt,  ii.  8,  20. 

Kabel,  Dutch,  ii.  485. 
Keel,  ii.  SSS* 
K^,  ii.  876. 

Kerse,  not  worth  a,  ii.  90. 
Key,  iL  876. 
Knaye,  ii.  421,  428. 
To  Knead,  ii.  820. 
Knee,  ii.  256. 
KneU,  ii.  209. 
Knight,  ii.  145. 
Kndl,  ii.  209. 
Knot,  ii.  145. 
Knowable,  iL  488. 
Knuckle,  ii.  256. 
Xttptf,  i.  811. 
ITriiiinplpn,  Dutch,  ii.  485. 

Labial,  ii.  448. 
Laocio,  ItaL,  ii.  S55. 
Lace,  ii.  852. 
LaduTinal,  ii.  448. 
Lacteal,  ii.  445. 
Lady,  ii.  159, 168. 
Lapse,  ii.  S5. 
Laqueus,  Lat,  iL  S55. 
Lascher,  Fr.,  ii.  84. 
Lasciare,  Ital.,  ii.  84. 
Lash,  ii.  84. 
Last,  ii.  201. 
Latch,  ii.  852.      . 
Latchet,  ii.  852. 
Lateral,  ii.  442. 
Latter  math,  ii.  417. 
Laudable,  ii.  476,  488. 
Laudevole,  Ital.,  iL  488. 


Langh,  ii.  27L 

Lau8,  Lat.,  iL  804* 

Law,  iL  8, 15. 

Lawsuit,  iL  SS* 

Laxative,  ii.  494. 

Lay,  ii.  888. 

Least,  L  252. 

Leaven,  ii.  75. 

LectuB,  Lat.,  iL  470. 

Left,  u.  10. 

Le^ffucjf  ii.  86. 

Legal,  ii.  446. 

L^ate,iL  S6, 

L^nd,  ii.  500,  501. 

Legible,  ii.  476. 

Legislature,  ii.  504. 

Lembus,  Lat.,  iL  812. 

Length,  ii.  418. 

Lenitive,  ii.  494. 

Leonine,  ii.  444. 

Les,  L  166, 168,  218. 

Less,  L  167,  249. 

Lest,L  184,211;  ii.  251. 

Lester,  Fr.,  iL.201. 

Levante^  Span.,  iL  894. 

Levee,  ii.  82. 

Levy,  iL  82. 

Lewd,  ii.  888. 

Lew-warm,  ii.  882. 

Lex,  Lat.,  iL  9, 10. 
Liable,  iL  476. 
Libidinous,  ii.  446. 
Licet,  Lat,  L  182. 
Lid,  ii.  198. 
Lief,  L  448. 
Liege,  ii.  82. 
Liever,  L  448. 
Lievest,  i.  448. 
Lift,  ii.  161. 
Light,  ii.  419. 
Limb,  ii.  811. 
Limbo,  ii.  811.  . 
Limbus,  Lat,  iL  812. 
Lin,  ii.  48.     . 
Littoral,  ii.  444. 
Lo,  i.  447. 
Load,  ii.  167. 
Loaf,  ii.  156,  158. 
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Loan,  ii.  348. 

Local,  ii.  444. 

Lock,  ii.  201. 

Loft,  ii.  161. 

Lofty,  ii.  161. 

Log,  ii.  167. 

Long,  ii.  172,  $7$. 

To  Long,  i.  402. 

Longus,  Lat.,  ii.  304,  S7S. 

Loos,  Laus,  ii.  305. 

Loose,  ii.  256. 

Loquacious,  ii.  44S. 

Lord,  ii.  155. 

Lore,  ii.  347. 

Los,  Fr.,  306. 

Loss,  ii.  256. 

Lot,  ii.  20,  198. 

LotteUers,  ii.  317. 

Loud,  ii.  42. 

Low,  ii.  344. 

Lown,  ii.  344. 

Lowt,  ii.  344. 

Loyal,  ii.  446. 

Lucid,  ii.  444. 

Luck,  ii.  20,  352. 

Lucrative,  ii.  446,  494. 

Luke-warm,  ii.  332. 

Lumen,  Lat.,  ii.  373. 

Luminous,  ii.  444. 

Lunar,  ii.  444. 

Lust,  ii.  297. 

Ly,  L  430. 

Ma,  Ital.,  i.  197,  202. 
Maar,  Dutch,  i.  202. 
Mad,  ii.  341. 
Magnanimous,  ii.  442. 
Mainprize,  ii.  32. 
Mais,  Fr.,  i.  197,  202. 
Male,  ii.  442. 
Malleable,  ii.  476. 
Malt,  ii.  74. 
Mandate,  ii.  8. 
Manifesto,  ii.  32. 
Manual,  ii.  443. 
Manus,  Lat.,  ii.  6. 
Manuscript,  ii.  S6, 
Many,  ii.  383. 

TOL.  II. 


Marine,  ii.  444. 
Marital,  ii.  443. 
Maritime,  ii.  444. 
Martial,  ii.  447. 
Mas,  Span.,  i.  197,  202. 
Masculme,  ii.  442. 
Maternal,  ii.  443. 
Math.  ii.  417. 
Matto.  Ital.,  ii.  341. 
Maybe,  i.  453. 
Mayhap,  i.  453. 
Mead,  ii.  375. 
Meadow,  ii.  375. 
Meat,  ii.  330. 
Meath,  ii.  419. 
Medio  dia,  Span.,  ii.  394. 
Medicinable,  ii.  488. 
Medicinal,  ii.  488. 
Medley,  i.  393. 
Medullary,  ii.  442. 
Meiere,  Lat.,  ii.  301. 
Mellem,  Dan.,  i.  393. 
Memorable,  Fr.,  ii.  485. 
Memorandum,  ii.  500,  501. 
Memorevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Mental,  ii.  442. 
Mentecatto,  Ital.,  ii.  308. 
Mercenary,  ii.  447. 
Merciable,  ii.  486. 
Meretricious,  ii.  443. 
Meretrix,  ii.  148. 
Meridian,  ii.  445. 
Merit,  ii.  20,  35. 
Mess,  ii.  330. 
Messo,  Ital.,  ii.  330. 
Mete,  ii.  342. 
Methink,  i.  489  ;  ii.  404. 
Mets,  Fr.,  ii.  330. 
Meurtre,  Fr.,  ii.  412. 
Mezzotinto,  Ital.,  ii.  32. 
Might,  ii.  419. 
Milch,  ii.  330. 
Military,  ii.  447. 
Milk,  ii.  330. 
Minatory,  ii.  446. 
Mingere,  Lat.,  ii.  301. 
Mint,  ii.  210. 
Minute,  ii.  31. 
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Miniite,  ii.  31. 
Mirth,  ii.  411. 
Miscellaneous,  ii.  445. 
Miscere,  Lat.,  ii.  301. 
Mbcreant,  iL  37.  • 
Miserable,  ii.  479. 
Miserevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Missibile,  ii.  493. 
Missile,  ii.  476,  493. 
Missive,  ii.  493. 
Mist,  ii.  316.  ' 
Misuse,  ii.  36. 
To  Mix,  ii.  301. 
Mixen,  ii.  300. 
Mod,  Dan.,  i.  396. 
Moiening,  i.  281,  403. 
Molere,  ii.  303. 
Mompelen,  Dutch,  ii.  483. 
Moneta,  Lat.,  ii.  210. 
Money,  ii.  210. 
Monitory,  ii.  446. 
Monster,  ii.  32. 
Month,  ii.  413. 
Morbid,  ii.  446. 
Morceau,  Fr.,  ii.  123. 
More,  i.  196,  467. 
Morn,  ii.  214. 
Morning,  ii.  214. 
Morrow,  ii..214. 
Mors,  Lat,  ii.  304,  412. 
Morsel,  ii.  32,  123.    . 
Mortal,  ii.  443. 
MorWi^^,  ii.  38. 
(Dop^  ii.  412. 
Most,  i.  468. 
Mostra,  Ital.,  ii.  32. 
Moth,  ii.  413. 
Motive,  ii.  493. 
Mott,  ii.  101. 
Mould,  ii.  74. 
Mouth,  ii.  413. 
Mow,  i.  470. 

Moyennant,  Fr.,  i.  281,  403. 
Much,  i.  467. 
Muck,  ii.  300. 
Mulcere,  Lat.,  ii.  302. 
Mulgere,  Lat.,  ii.  302. 
Multiplicand,  ii.  300,  301. 


Mumble,  ii.  485. 
Mundane,  ii.  444. 
Mural,  ii.  443. 
Murther,  ii.  412. 
Muster,  ii.  32. 

Narcotic,  ii.  494. 

Narrow,  ii.  273. 

Nasal,  ii.  442. 

Natal,  ii.  442. 

Native,  ii.  442. 

Naval,  ii.  445. 

Nautical,  ii.  445. 

Nay,  i.  491 ;  ii.  496. 

Near,  i.  408 ;  ii.  275. 

Neath,  i.  381. 

Necare,  Lat.,  ii.  302. 

Neck,  ii.  256. 

Nectere,  Lat.,  ii.  303. 

Need,  ii.  320. 

Needs,  i.  449. 

Needle,  ii.  320. 

Negative,  ii.  494. 

Neglect,  ii.  34. 

NemVe,  i.  166. 

Nemut,  Lat.,  i.  166. 

Nequam,  Lat.,  ii.  425. 

Nesh,  ii.  335. 

Nest,  ii.  374. 

Net,  ii.  145. 

Nether,  i.  380. 

Nethermost,  i.  380. 

Nevertheless,  i.  136,  472. 

Next,  i.  408. 

Nicchia,  Ital.,  ii.  257. 

Nicchio,  Ital.,  ii.  257. 

Nice,  ii.  333. 

Niche,  Fr.,  ii.  257. 

Niche,  ii.  257. 

Nick,  ii.  257. 

Nigh,  i.  408. 

Night-rail,  ii.  235. 

Ninth,  ii.  418. 

Nisi,  Lat,  i.  168,181,206,23/. 

No,  i.  493 ;  ii.  496. 

Noble,  ii.  476,  478. 

Nock,  iL  257. 

Nocturnal,  ii.  445. 
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Nod,  ii.  202,  256. 
Nodus,  Lat,  ii.  d04« 
Non  cale,  Ital*»  ii.  246. 
Nonchalance,  Fr.,  ii.  246. 
Nondescript,  ii.  36. 
Nonsense,  ii.  87. 
Nook,  ii.  257. 
Noonsted,  i.  410. 
Noord,  Dutch,  ii.  394. 
Nord,  Fr.,  ii.  394. 
Nord,  Germ.,  ii.  394. 
Nord,  Dan.,  ii.  394. 
Nord,  Span.,  ii.  394. 
Norr,  Swed.,  ii.  394. 
North,  ii.  394. 
Not,  i.  493. 
Notch,  ii.  257. 
Notwithstanding,  i.  136. 
Noxious,  ii.  446. 
Nubes,  Lat.,  ii.  201. 
Nugatory,  ii.  447. 
Numb,  ii.  307. 
Numscull,  ii.  307. 
Nuncupative,  ii.  494. 
Nupta,  Lat.,  ii.  201. 
Nuptial,  ii.  447. 
NymVe,  i.  166. 

Oak,  lean,  ii.  202. 

Object,  ii.  36. 

Obstreperous,  ii.  447. 

Obvious,  ii.  444. 

Occident,  Fr.,  ii.  394. 

Occidental,  ii.  447. 

Occidente,  Span.,  ii.  394. 

Ocular,  ii.  442. 

Oculus,  Lat.,  ii.  304. 

Odd,  ii.  41. 

Ode,  ii.  121. 

Odious,  ii.  446. 

Oeste,  Span.,  ii.  394. 

Of,  i.  343. 

Of  bune,  i.  420 ;  Addit.  Not. 

OflU,  ii.  330. 

Old,  ii.  203. 

Olfactory,  iL  4i2. 

Once,  i.  484., 

Onerous,  ii.  447. 


Only,  i.  486. 
Onorevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Oost,  Dutch,  ii.  394. 
Ope,  ii.  203. 
Open,  ii.  203. 
Operative,  ii.  494. 
Opinionative,  ii.  495. 
Oppidan,  ii.  445. 
Opposite,  i.  405 ;  ii.  28. 
(^tative,  ii.  494. 
Optic,  ii.  442. 
Oral,  ii.  443. 
Orient,  Fr.,  ii.  394. 
Oriental,  ii.  447. 
Oriente,  Span.,  ii.  394. 
Orts,  ii.  330. 
Ost,  Germ.,  ii.  394. 
Ost,  Dan.,  ii.  394. 
Oster  Swed.,  ii.  394. 
Guest,  Fr.,  ii.,  394. 
Ought,  i.  463. 
Oui,  Fr.,  i.  492. 
Gutcept,  i.  405. 
Gutforth,  i.  465. 
Outtake,  i.  403. 
Guttaken,  i.  403. 
Oval,  ii.  445. 
Oven,  ii.  94. 
Over,  i.  421. 
Owl,  ii.  262. 
Oyes,  i.  492. 

Pack,  ii.  361. 
Pact,  ii.  37. 
Page,  ii.  361. 
Page,  Fr.,  ii.  369. 
Pageant,  ii.  361. 
Pageantry,  ii.  361. 
Paggio,  Ital.,  ii.  369. 
Pain,  ii.  291. 
Palliative,  ii.  495. 
Palpable,  ii.  476. 
Paltry,  ii.  29. 
Par,  Fr.,  i.  315. 
Parable,  ii.  485.. 
Parabola,  Lat.,  ii.  485. 
Paralytic,  ii.  494. 
Parochial,  ii.  447. 
p2 
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Passive,  ii.  494. 
Pastoral,  ii.  444. 
Patch,  ii.  861. 
Patdiery,  ii.  861. 
Paternal,  ii.  448. 
Path,  ii.  874. 
Pathetic,  ii.  494. 
Pause,  ii.  28. 
Peace,  ii..  87. 
Peaceable,  ii.  488. 
Peaceful,  ii.  488. 
Peccare,  Lat,  ii.  808. 
Pectoral,  ii.  443. 
Peciuiary,  ii.  445. 
Pedal,  ii.  448. 
Pending,  i.  404. 
Penetrabile,  Lat.,  ii.  480. 
Penetrable,  ii.  476. 
Penn,  ii.  219. 
Pensive,  ii.  448. 
Per,  Lat.  &  Ital.,  i.  815. 
Peradventure,  i.  458. 
Percase,  i.  452. 
Perchance,  i.  452. 
Perennial,  ii.  445. 
Perfect,  ii.  80. 
Perhaps,  i.  452. 
Perilous,  ii.  446. 
Peripatetic,  ii.  494. 
Periphrastic,  ii.  494. 
Perquisite,  ii.  S3. 
Personable,  ii.  486. 
Perspicuous,  ii.  442. 
Perverse,  ii.  84. 
Petere,  Lat,  ii.  808. 
Pfinnig,  Germ.,  ii,  66. 
Piacevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
To  Pick,  ii.  204. 
La  Picote,  Fr.,  ii.  204. 
Picote,  Pr.,  ii.  204. 
Piddle,  ii.  268. 
Pin,  ii.  218. 
Pipkin,  i.  180. 
Piquer,  Fr.,  ii.  204. 
Pish,  ii.  861. 
Pit,  ii.  205. 
Plastic,  ii.  494. 
Phusible,  ii.  476. 


Plea,  ii.  87. 
Pleasurable,  ii.  479. 
Pledge,  ii.  129. 
Pliable,  ii.  476. 
Plot,  ii.  129. 
Plough,  ii.  3$$, 
Ploughshare,  ii.  175. 
To  Ply,  ii.  333, 
Hvevfia,  ii.  28. 
Pock,  ii.  204. 
Point,  ii.  82. 
Poise,  ii.  35. 
Poke,  ii.  204. 
Polite,  ii. '87. 
Poltroon,  ii.  29. 
Pond,  ii.  218. 
Poniente,  Span.,  ii.  894. 
Pool,  ii.  268. 
Popular,  ii.  447. 
Populous,  ii.  447. 
Por,  Span.,  i.  815. 
Pore,  ii.  81. 
Uopyriy  ii.  148. 
Pose,  i.  187. 
Portable,  ii.  476. 
Portent,  ii.  84. 
Portrait,  ii.  82. 
Possible,  ii.  476. 
Post,  ii.  28. 
Postscript,  ii.  36, 
Pot,  ii.  205. 
Potscars,  ii.  174. 
Potshreds,  ii.  174. 
Pound,  ii.  218. 
Pox,  ii.  204. 
Praiseiul,  ii.  489. 
Prasinus,  Lat*,  ii.  166. 
Prebend,  ii.  500,  501. 
Precedent,  ii.  84. 
Precept,  ii.  8,  86. 
Precinct,  ii.  84. 
Precise,  ii.  37, 
Prefect,  ii.  80. 
Prefix,  ii.  35, 
Premisses,  ii.  81. 
Prerogative,  ii.  494. 
Presbyterian,  ii.  444. 
Prescript,  ii.  86. 
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Press,  ii.  57. 

Pretext,  ii.  36. 

*rice,  ii.  32. 

Primaeval,  ii.  446. 

Prithee,  i.  450. 

i^rivate,  ii.  37. 

Privy,  ii.  37. 

Prize,  ii.  32. 

Probable,  ii.  476« 

'robare,  Lat.,  ii.  303. 

'rdcess,  ii.  34. 

'reduce,  ii.  30. 

'roduct,  ii.  30. 

*rofit,  ii.  30. 

'rofitable,  ii.  479. 

'rofittevole,  Ital.,  iL  484* 

Prognostic,  ii.  494. 

'rogress,  ii.  36. 

Progressive,  ii.  494. 

'roject,  ii.  36. 

Projectile,  ii.  476. 

i^romiscuouB,  ii.  445. 

Promise,  ii.  31. 

Prompt,  ii.  32. 

Proof,  ii.  349. 

'rophetic,  ii.  494. 

'rophylactic,  ii.  494. 

Proportionable,  ii.  479. 

'roporzionevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 

■'roscript,  ii.  36. 

Prospect,  ii.  35. 

'restitute,  ii.  36,  151. 

Proud,  ii.  344. 

Providence,  ii.  20,  23. 

Proviso,  ii.  32. 

Provocative,  ii.  495. 

Prudence,  ii.  20,  23. 

Pshaw,  ii.  361. 

Vvxn^  ii.  23. 

Public,  ii.  447. 

Puddle,  ii.  268. 

Puerile,  ii.  442. 

Pulmonary,  ii.  442. 

Pulse,  ii.  32. 

Pump,  ii.  310. 

Punctual,  ii.  447. 

Pungere,  Lat,  ii.  303. 

Punire,  Lat.,  ii.  303. 


Punk,  ii.  154. 
Punto,  ii.  32. 
Purgative,  ii.  493. 
Pursuit,  ii.  33. 
Purview,  ii.  34. 
Pusillanimous,  ii.  442. 
Put  case,  i.  137. 
Pynbao,  ii.  218. 

Quadrant,  ii.  37. 
Quag,  ii.  375. 
Quai,  Fr.,  ii.  376. 
Qualis,  Lat.,  ii.  351. 
Quamlibet,  Lat.,  i.  182. 
Quamvis,  Lat.,  i.  182. 
Quantitative,  ii.  493. 
Quantumvis,  Lat.,  i.  182. 
Quare,  Lat.,  i.  362. 
Quassare,  Lat.,  ii.  303. 
Quatere,  Lat.,  ii.  803. 
Quay,  ii.  376. 
Quest,  ii.  32. 
Quibble,  ii.  485. 
Quick,  ii.  317. 
Quickly,  i.  479. 
Quid,  ii.  45. 
Quidditative,  ii.  498. 
Quidditativus,  Lat,  ii.  493. 
Quidlibet,  Lat.,  iL  485. 
Quilt,  ii.  72. 
Quit,  ii.  35. 
Quite,  ii.  35. 
Quittance,  ii.  S5, 
.Quod,  Lat.,  i.  91. 
Quoth,  ii.  384. 

Rabble,  ii.  485. 
Rabula,  Lat.,  ii.  485. 
Rack,  ii.  275,  325,  387. 
Racka,  Dutch,  ii.  388. 
Racke,  ii.  387. 
Raddle,  ii.  258. 
Radical,  ii.  445. 
Raft,  ii.  178. 
Ragamuffin,  ii.  363. 
Ragionevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Raide,  ii.  234. 
Rail,  ii.  228. 
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RaileD,  ii.  Z35, 
Railing,  ii.  235. 
Rails,  ii.  ££8. 
Rain»  ii.  291. 
Raiaonable,  Fr.,  ii.  485. 
Rake,  ii.  275. 
Ralla,  Lat.,  ii.  255. 
Rapere,  Lat.,  ii.  505. 
Rate,  ii.  52. 
Rath,  i.  472. 
Rather,  i.  472. 
Rathest,  i.  472. 
Rational,  ii.  446,  489. 
Ray,  ii.  228. 
Real,  ii.  444. 
Rear,  i.  526. 
Reasonable,  ii.  479,  489. 
Receipt,  ii.  56. 
Recess,  ii.  54. 
Recluse,  ii.  50. 
Reoompence,  ii.  57. 
To  Recover,  ii.  581. 
Recourse,  ii.  56, 
Rectum,  Lat,  ii.  7. 
Reflux,  ii.  56. 
Regal,  ii.  445. 
Regai^,  i.  585. 
Regilla,  Lat,  ii.  255. 
Rego,  Lat,  ii.  7. 
Regress,  ii.  56. 
R^ular,  ii.  447. 
Rdapse,  ii.  55. 
Relations,  ii.  496. 
Relative,  ii.  495,  496. 
Relict,  ii.  55. 
Relique,  ii.  55. 
Remiss,  ii.  51. 
Remnant,  ii.  57. 
Remorse,  ii.  52. 
Rent,  ii.  19,  75. 
ReoT,  Lat,  ii.  404. 
Repast,  ii.  57. 
Report,  ii.  57. 
Repose,  ii.  28.* 
Reprieve,  ii.  52. 
Reprise,  ii.  52. 
Reproof,  ii.  549. 
Repulse,  ii.  52. 


Repute,  ii.  57. 
Request,  ii.  55. 
Requisite,  ii.  52. 
Res,  Lat,  ii.  404. 
Rescript,  ii.  56. 
Residue,  ii.  47. 
Respect,  ii.  55. 
Response,  ii.  55. 
Responsive,  ii.  494. 
Restraint,  ii.  55. 
Result,  ii.  52. 
Retail,  ii.  551. 
Retinue,  ii.  55. 
Retreat,  ii.  52. 
Retrospect,  ii.  55. 
Revenue,  ii.  52. 
Reverend,  ii.  500. 
Revereor,  ii.  404. 
Reverse,  ii.  54. 
Review,  ii.  54. 
Reward,  i.  585. 
Rex,  Lat,  ii.  17. 
Rhime,  ii.  519. 
Ricco,  ItaL,  ii.  275. 
Rich,  ii.  275. 
Riche,  Fr.,  ii.  275. 
Riches,  ii.  275. 
Richesse,  Fr.,  ii.  275. 
Richesza,  Ital.,  ii.  275. 
Rick,  ii.  275. 
Riddle,  vL  258. 
Ridevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Riffiraff,  ii.  178. 
Rift,  ii.  67. 
To  Rig,  ii.  228,  250. 
A  Rig,  ii.  228. 
Rigel,  Rigil,  ii.  228,  255. 
Riggen,  ii.  256. 
Rigging,  ii.  228. 
Right,  ii.  5,  20. 
Rigsie,  ii.  255. 
Rillen,  ii.  255. 
Rilling,  ii.  228. 
Rim,  ii.  262. 
Ripe,  ii.  519. 
Risible,  ii.  479. 
Ritto,  Ital.^.  ii.  6.' 
Road,  ii.  100. 
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Koadstead,  i.  410« 
Roast,  ii.  $6. 
Robust,  ii.  446. 
Roche,  Fr.,  ii.  228. 
Rochet,  ii.  S28. 
Rock,  ii.  £28. 
Rocket,  ii.  228.' 
R(^e,  ii.  228. 
Rommelen,  Dutch,  ii.  485. 
Rong,  ii.  101,  109. 
Roof,  ii.  349. 
Room,  ii.  i6fi,  421. 
Roomth>  ii.  421. 
Ros,  Lat.,  ii.  304. 
Rosen,  ii.  81. 
Rough,  ii.  178. 
Round,  i.  403. 
Rove,  ii.  101,  109. 
Royal,  ii.  443. 
Roynous,  ii.  244. 
Ruck,  ii.  228. 
Rug,  ii.  228. 
Rumble,  ii.  485. 
Rural,  ii.  445. 
Rustic,  ii.  445. 
Ruth,  ii.  412. 

Sacerdotal,  ii.  444. 

Safe,  ii.  344. 

Sa^tta,  Lat.,  ii.  130,  145. 

Samt,  ii.  20,  23. 

Sale,  ii.  275. 

Saliva],  ii.  443. 

Salubrious,  ii.  446. 

Salutary,  ii.  446. 

Sanative,  ii.  494. 

Sanguinary,  ii.  442. 

Sanguine,  ii.  442. 

Sans,  i.  308. 

Sard,  Ital.,  ii.  431. 

Saute,  ii.  32.    - 

Savage,  ii.  444. 

Save,  i.  405. 

Saw,  ii.  350. 

Scaglia,  Ital.,  ii.  237,  245. 

Scala,  Lat.,  ii.  237,  245. 

Scald,  ii.  237. 

Scale,  ii.  237. 


Scales,  ii.  242. 
Scall,  ii.  244. 

Scalogna,  Ital.,  ii.  237,  245. 
Scar,  ii.  168. 
Scarce,  Scarse,  i.  479. 
Scardale,  ii.  174. 
Scates,  ii.  130. 
Sceptic,  ii.  494. 
Scerre,  Ital.,  ii.  175. 
Schal,  Germ.,  ii.  245. 
Schalien,  Dutch,  ii.  246. 
Scheet,  Dutch,  ii.  180. 
Schelling,  Dutch,  ii.  246. 
Schets,  Dutch,  ii.  130,  133. 
Schiatta,  Ital.,  ii.  130. 
Schiera,  Ital.,  ii.  175. 
Schiuma,  Ital.,  ii.  310. 
Schizzo,  Ital.,  ii.  130. 
Schultens,  i.  228. 
Sciarrare,  Ital.,  ii.  175. 
Scilicet,  Lat.,  i.  452. 
Score,  ii.  168. 
Scot,  ii.  130. 
Scotto,  Ital.,  ii.  130. 
Scout,  ii.  130,  141. 
Scowl,  ii.  237. 
Scrap,  ii.  330. 
Scribble,  ii.  485. 
Scribillare,  Lat.,  ii.  485. 
Script,  iL  S6. 
ScuU,  ii.  237.  . 
Scum,  ii.  310. 
Scylan,  ii.  237. 
Second,  ii.  447. 
'Secourable,  Fr.,  ii.  480,  485. 
Secret,  ii.  35. 
Sect,  ii.  32, 
Seldom,  i.  480. 
Select,  ii.  34. 
Sembievole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Semblable,  ii.  479,  485. 
Seminal,  ii.  445. 
Se  non,  Ital.,  i.  168. 
Sens,  Fr.,  i.  253. 
Sense,  ii.  37. 
Senseful,  ii.  482.     . 
Sensevole,  Ital.,  ii.  482. 
Sensibile,  Lat.,  ii.  498. 
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Sensibk,  ii.  476,  481. 

SensitiTe,  ii.  482,  495. 

Sensitivo,  Ital.,  ii.  482. 

Senaidvus,  Lat,  ii.  498. 

Senza,  Ital.,  i.  809. 

Sepelbre,  Lat,  ii.  188. 

Septentrion,  Span.,  ii.  894. 

Sequi,  Lat.,  ii.  802. 

Serpens,  Lat.,  vL  808. 

Set,  i.  185. 

Set  case,  i.  187. 

Shade,  ii.  888. 

Shadow,  ii.  888. 

Shaft,  i.  241. 

Shale,  ii.  287. 

Shape,  ii.  247. 

Shapeable,  ii.  485. 

Shafd,  ii.  168. 

Share,  ii,  168. 

Sharebone,  ii.  174. 

Sharp,  ii.  275. 

Shaw,  ii.  888. 

Sheaf,  i.  241. 

Sheath,  ii.  412. 

Shed,  ii.  888. 

Sheen,  ii.  827. 

Sheer,  ii.  168. 

Sheers,  ii.  175. 

Sheet,  ii.  180. 

SheU,  ii.  ftS7. 

Sherd,  ii.  44,  168. 

Shillen,  ii.  242. 

ShiUing,  ii.  287. 

Ship,  li.  247. 

Shire,  ii.  168. 

Shirt,  ii.  168. 

Shit,  ii.  180. 

Shite,  ii.  180. 

Shitten,  ii.  180. 

Shittle,  ii.  150. 

Shoal,  ii.  287. 

Shock,  ii.  848. 

Shoe,  8cyan,  ii.  145. 

Shone,  ii.  101. 

Shoot,  ii.  180. 

Shop,  ii.  247. 

Shore,  ii.  168. 

Shorn,  ii.  168. 


Short,  ii.  168. 
Shot,  ii.  180. 
Shotten,  ii.  180. 
Shoulder,  ii.  237. 
Shout,  ii.  180. 
Shower,  ii.  168. 
Shred,  ii.  44,  168. 
Shrew,  ii.  211. 
Shrewd,  ii.  211. 
Shrift,  ii.  69. 
Shronk,  ii.  101,  110. 
Shroud,  ii.  248. 
Shrove,  ii.  100. 
^hrowds,  ii.  248. 
Shrub,  ii.  218. 
Shut,  ii.  130. 
Shuttle,  ii.  180. 
Shuttlecork,  iL  ISO- 
Si,  Lat.,  Ital.,  Fr.,  i.  179,  492. 
Sideral,  ii.  444. 
Sight,  ii.  419. 
Silveren,  ii.  81. 
Simplex,  Lat.,  ii.  18. 
Sin,  Span.,  i.  811. 
Since,  i.  185,  252;  ii.  558. 
Sine,  Lat.,  i.  181,  206,  dll. 
Sinister,  ii.  448. 
Sinistrous,  ii.  448. 
Sino,  Span.,  i.  168. 
Si  non,  F'r.,  i.  168. 
Sinuous,  ii.  448. 
Sip,  ii.  145. 
Sith,  i.  252,  255. 
Sithence,  i.  255. 
Sixth,  ii.  418. 
Sizeable,  ii.  485. 
SKAAQX,  ii.  246. 
Skellyis,  Scot.,  ii.  246. 
Sketch,  ii.  130. 
Skill,  ii.  287. 
Skirt,  ii.  168. 
Skit,  ii.  130,  137,  148. 
Skittish,  ii.  130,  144. 
Slack,  ii.  346. 
Slate,  ii.  237. 
Sleet,  ii.  336. 
Sleeve,  ii.  373. 
Sleeveless,  ii.  374. 
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SKp,  ii.  U7. 
Slit,  ii.  147. 
Slode,  ii.  101,  lU. 
Slong,  ii.  101,  112, 
Slop,  ii.  147. 
Slope,  ii.  147. 
Slot,  ii.  147. 
Sloth,  ii.41d. 
Sloudi,  ii.  846. 
Sloven,  ii.  346. 
Slough,  ii.  346. 
Slow,  ii.  346. 
Slug,  ii.  346. 
Sluice,  ii.  30. 
Slut,  ii.  346. 
Smear,  ii.  3%6, 
Smith,  ii.  414. 
Smoke,  ii.  204. 
Smooth,  ii.  341. 
Smug,  ii.  343. 
Smut,  ii.  309. 
Snack,  ii.  310. 
Snail,  ii.  308. 
Snake,  ii.  308. 
To  Snite,  ii.  130. 
Snot,  ii.  130. 
Snout,  ii.  130. 
Snow,  ii.  254. 
Snuff,  ii.  310. 
Snug,  ii.  308,  309. 
So,  i.  258;  ii.  351. 
Soccorevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Sociable,  ii.  489. 
Social,  ii.  489. 
Soder,  Swed.,  ii.  394. 
Solar,  ii.  444. 
Solazzevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Sole,  ii.  447. 
Solitary,  ii.  447. 
Solvable,  ii.  490. 
Soluble,  ii.  476. 
Solvent,  ii.  490. 
Solutive,  ii.  494. 
Somerset,  ii.  32. 
Sonder,  Germ.,  i.  311. 
Song,  ii.  101,  110,  121. 
Sonk,  ii.  101,  111. 
Sop,  ii.  145. 


Soporiferous,  ii.  446» 
Sore,  ii.  211. 
Sorrow,  ii«  211. 
Sorry,  ii.  211. 
Soup,  ii.  145. 
Sour,  ii.  211. 
South,  ii.  394. 
Span,  i.  489 ;  ii.  273. 
Spanna,  Ital,,  ii.  274. 
Spanne,  Germ.,  ii.  274. 
Spannum,  Lat.,  ii.  274. 
Speech,  ii.  S5ft> 
Spemendus,  Lat.,  ii.  502. 
Spick,  i.  489. 
Spirare,  Lat,  ii.  23,  302. 
Spirit,  ii.  20,  29. 
Spoil,  ii.  319. 
Spolium,  Lat,  ii.  304. 
Spon,  ii.  101, 112. 
Spontaneous,  ii.  446. 
Spot,  ii.  129. 
Spouse,  ii.  35. 
Spout,  ii.  129. 
Sprong,  ii.  101,  113. 
Sprout,  ii.  250. 
Spuere,  Lat.,  ii.  302.. 
Spurt,  ii.  250. 
Sputare,  Lat.,  ii.  302. 
Stack,  ii.  278. 
Stag,  ii.  278. 
Stage,  ii.  278. 
Stairs,  ii.  278. 
Stake,  ii.  223. 
Stalk,  ii.  278. 
Stark,  i.  480. 
Start,  ii.  189. 
Statute,  ii.  8,  36. 
Stay,  ii.  278. 
Stead,  i.  409. 
Steak,  ii.  223. 
Stealth,  ii.  415. 
Stellar,  ii.  444. 
Stench,  ii.  310. 
Stepmother,  i.  410. 
Stem,  ii.  77,  188. 
Stia,  Ital.,  ii.  289. 
Stick,  ii.  115,  223. 
Stiff,  ii.  317. 
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StiffmAy  ii.  39. 

Sdk,  iL  278. 

Stm,  1.  184,172;  ii.  586. 

Stingy  ii.  115. 

Stipendiary,  iL  447. 

Stir,  ii.  189. 

Stirrup,  ii.  278. 

Stitch,  ii.  228. 

Stitch-fallen,  ii.  227. 

Stoccata,  Ital.,  ii.  227. 

Stocco,  Ital.,  ii.  227. 

Stock,  ii.  101, 115,  228. 

Stocken,  ii.  224. 

Stocking,  ii.  228. 

Stocks,  ii.  228. 

Stoke,  ii.  101, 115. 

Stonen,  ii.  81. 

Stoi^,  ii.  101, 116. 

Stonk,  u.  101,  116. 
Stoppel,  Dutch,  ii.  485. 
Store,  ii.  189. 
Storm,  ii.  191. 
Story,  ii.  278. 
Stour,  ii.  189. 
Strain,  ii.  291. 
Strait,  ii.  3S. 
Strawberry,  i.  489. 
Strawen,  li.  82. 
Stray,  i.  489. 
Street,  ii.  99.  .  - 

Streights,  ii.  SS» 
Strength,  ii.  418. 
Strepa,  Lat,  ii.  290. 
Strict,  ii.  $3. 
Stride,  ii.  291. 
Strind,  ii.  298. 
Strine,  ii.  298. 
Stroke,  ii.  101,  116,  124. 
Strong,  ii.  127. 
Strumpet,  ii.  155. 
Stubble,  ii.  485. 
Stuc,  Fr.,  ii.  227. 
Stucco,  iL  228,  226. 
Stuck,  ii.  228. 
Stultus,  Lat.,  ii.  804. 
Stum,  ii.  296. 
Stunt,  ii.  806. 
Sturdy,  ii.  189. 


Sturt,  ii.  189. 

Stye,  ii.  278. 

Styptic,  ii.  494. 

Suadere,  Lat,  ii.  808. 

Subject,  ii.  $$. 

Sublunary,  ii.  444. 

Substance,  iL  20,  28. 

Substitute,  ii.  36. 

Subtense,  ii.  84. 

Subtrahend,  ii.  500,  501. 

Success,  ii.  84. 

Succinct,  ii.  84. 

Such,  iL  851. 

Sud,  Fr.,  ii.  894. 

Sud,  Germ.,  ii.  894. 

Sud,  Dan.,  ii.  894. 

Sudorific,  ii.  446. 

Suds,  ii.  898. 

Su^re,  Lat.,  ii.  802. 

Suit,  ii.  88. 

Suite,  ii.  S3. 

Sup,  ii.  145. 

Superb,  iL  446. 

Supercflious,  ii.  442. 

Superflux,  ii.  36. 

Supple,  ii.  46. 

Supplex,  Lat,  ii.  18. 

Suppliant,  ii.  46. 

Support,  ii.  37. 

Suppose,  i.  180. 

Sur,  Span.,  ii.  894. 

Surfeit,  ii.  80. 

Surmise,  ii.  81. 
Surprize,  iL  32. 
Survey,  iL  84. 
Susceptive,  ii.  494. 
Suspense,  ii.  35, 
Sute,  ii.  33. 
Swadible,  ii.  477. 
Sworn,  ii.  101,  117. 
Swong,  ii.  101,  118. 
Swonk,  iL  101, 118. 
Swoon,  ii.  267. 
Swoop,  ii.  265. 
Swop,  ii.  265. 
Syllaba,  Lat.,  ii.  485. 
Syllabe,  Fr.,  ii.  485. 
Syllable,  ii.  485. 
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SyDogisdc,  ii.  494. 
Sylvaiiy   ii.  444. 
Sympathetic,  ii.  494. 
SyntlietiCy  ii*  494. 
8ypepiaa  ii.  214. 

Table,  ii.  485. 

Tabula,  Lat.,  ii.  48^. 

Tadt,  ii.  87. 

Tact,  ii.  86. 

Tag,  ii.  179. 

TaiDe,  Fr.,  ii.  181. 

Talley,  ii.  85,  172. 

Taint,  ii.  $6. 

Tale,  ii.  851. 

Talis,  Lat.,  ii.  851. 

Tall,  ii.  181. 

Tally,  ii.  35,  178. 

Tangere,  Lat.,  ii.  808. 

Tangible,  ii.  476. 

To  Tarre,  ii.  278. 

Tart,  ii.  278. 

Tatterdemalion,  ii.  S6$, 

Tellus,  Lat.,  ii.  417. 

Temoin,  Fr.,  i.  281. 

Temporal,  ii.  445. 

Temporary,  ii.  445. 

Ten,  ii.  205. 

Tenable,  ii.  476. 

Tenet,  ii.  S5.  . 

Tent,  ii.  84. 

Tenth,  ii.  418. 

Terrestrial,  ii«  444. 

Testaceous,  ii.  445. 

Text,  ii.  86. 

Thack,  iL  852. 

That,  i.  81, 185, 256 ;  ii.  61, 514, 

555. 
Thatch,  ii.  852. 
The,  ii.  68. 
Theft,  ii.  69. 
Thick,  ii.  817. 
Thicket,  ii.  817. 
Thigh,  ii.  817. 
Thin,  ii.  210. 
Thii^,  ii.  405. 
To  "niink,  ii.  404. 
This,  ii.  62. 


Thong,  ni.  210. 

Though,  i.  184,  177;  ii.  587. 

Thrice,  i.  484. 

Thrift,  ii.  69. 

ToThring,  ii.  101,  125. 

Throng,  ii.  125. 

Through,  i.  815.   • 

Tight,  ii.  71. 

Till,  i.  828,  841. 

Tilt,  ii.  7S. 

Tilth,  ii.  408. 

Timid,  ii.  446. 

Timorous,  ii.  446. 

Tina,  Lat.,  ii.  208. 

To,  i.  828. 

To  Tine,  ii.  205. 

Tint,  ii.  $S. 

To  Tire,  ii.  800. 

Toast,  ii.  86. 

Toil,  ii.  181. 

Tollere,  Lat.,  ii.  808. 

ToU,  ii.  181. 

Tome,  ii.  Sft. 

Tool,  ii.  181. 

To  Beringe,  ii.  506. 

To  Bringynge  forth,  ii.  505. 

To  Comynge,  ii.  505. 

To  Cumenne,  ii.  505. 

To  Defendynge,  iL  506. 

To  Deniynge,  ii.  505. 

To  Doynge,  ii.  506. 

To  Drmkynge,  ii.  506. 

To  Etynge,  ii.  506. 

To  Puttyng,  ii.  505. 

To  Sendynge,  ii.  506. 

To  Seynge,  ii.  505. 

To  Sufi&ynge,  ii.  506. 

To  Takynge,  ii.  505. 

To  Tormentmge,  ii.  506. 

To-wit,  i.  137,  450. 

To-pitanoe,  i»  450. 

Toord,  ii.  298. 

Tooth,  ii.  414. 

Tort,  Fr.,  ii.  91. 

Torto,  Ital.,  ii.  91. 

Town,  ii.  205. 

Trace,  ii.  82. 

Track,  ii.  $2. 
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Tract,  ii.  52. 
Tractoble,  ii.  476. 
Trade,  ii.  374. 
Traject,  ii.  36. 
Trait,  ii.  3«. 
Transcript,  ii.  36. 
Transit,  ii.  36. 
Transitive,  ii.  494. 
Transport,  ii.  37. 
Transverse,  ii.  34. 
Traverse,  iL  34. 
Treat,  ii.  32. 
Trea^,  ii.  32. 
Treble,  U.  485. 
Treen,  iL  81. 
Treenen,  ii.  81. 
Tremble,  ii.  485. 
Tremulare,  Ital.,  iL  485. 
Tresve,  Tr^ve,  Fr.,  iL  295. 
Trew,  ii.  402. 
Tribulare,  Lat.,  ii.  251. 
Tribute,  ii.  19. 
Trice,  i.  488. 
Trim,  ii.  311. 
Triplum,  Lat.,  ii.  485. 
Trist,  ii.  446. 
Trite,  ii.  36. 
Trivial,  ii.  444. 
Triumph,  iL  202. 
Troad,  Trode,  ii.  374. 
Trouble,  ii.  251. 
To  Trow,  ii.  401. 
Truce,  ii.  295. 
True,  ii.  20,  401. 
Trull,  ii.  152. 
Trumpery,  iL  369. 
Trump,  Trumpet,  ii.  202. 
Truth,  iL  399. 
Tuimelen,  Dutch,  ii.  485. 
Tumble,  ii.  485. 
Tun,  ii.  205. 
Tuneable,  ii.  486. 
Tunnel,  ii.  297. 
Turd,  ii.  299. 
Tutelar,  ii.  443. 
Tutelary,  iL  443. 
Tutor,  Lat.,  i.  384. 
Tutus,  Lat.,  i.  384. 


Twentieth,  iL  418. 
Twice,  i.  484. 
Twist,  ii.  72. 
To  Tyne,  ii.  205. 

Udird,  Ital.,  ii.  432. 
Umbilical,  ii.  442. 
Unanimous,  iL  442. 
Under,  i.  382. 
Understandable,  ii.  488. 
Unenarrable,  ii.  477. 
Universe,  iL  34, 
Unlace,  L  165. 
Unless,  L134,  158;iL53K 
Untellybil,  ii.  502. 
Unwalkative,  ii.  493« 
Up,  L421. 
Uphap,  i.  453. 
Upon,  L  421. 
Usbergo,  Ital.,  iL  183. 
Use,  u.  36. 
Ut,  u.  517. 
Ut,  Lat,  L  95,  125. 
Uterine,  ii.  442. 
Uveous,  ii.  445. 
Uxorious,  ii.  443. 

Vaccine,  ii.  444. 
Vadere,  Lat.,  ii.  302. 
Vadum,  Lat«,  ii.  179. 
Valable,  Fr.,  ii.  485. 
Valet,  ii.  149. 
Valevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Vallum,  Lat.,  ii.  271. 
Valuable,  ii.  489. 
Value,  ii.  25. 
Valueful,  ii.  489. 
Van,  L  326. 
Vanesco,  Lat,  ii.  66. 
Vanus,  Lat,  ii.  66. 
Varlet,  ii.  149. 
Vascular,  ii.  447. 
Vastare,  Lat,  ii.  302. 
Venal,  ii.  447. 
Vendible,  iL  476. 
Vendichevole,  Ital.,  ii.  484. 
Vengeable,  ii.  479,  488. 
Vengeful,  ii.  488. 
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Venture,  ii.  503. 

Ventunini,  Lat.,  iL  504. 

Venue,  ii.  S2. 

Verbal,  ii.  443. 

Verbose,  ii.  443. 

Verdict,  ii.  26. 

Vereor,  Lat,  ii.  404. 

Vergeeven,  Flem.,  Add,  Notei^  xy. 

Veritable,  ii.  479. 

Veritevole,  Ital.,  ii*  484. 

Vermicular,  ii.  444. 

Vernal,  ii.  445. 

Vers,  Fr.,  i.  388. 

Verse,  ii.  34. 

Versien,  Veursien,  Flem.,  Addit. 

Notes^  XV. 
Verso,  Ital.,  i.  388. 
Versus,  Lat,  i.  388. 
Verum,  Lat,  ii.  403. 
Very,  i.  482. 
Vest,  Dan.,  iL  394. 
Vestible,  ii.  485,  490. 
Vestibule,  ii.  490. 
Vesdbulum,  Lat.,  ii.  485. 
Videlicet,  Lat,  i.  452. 
View,  ii.  34. 
Vindex,  Lat,  ii.  18. 
Vindictive,  ii.  446. 
Vinewed,  ii.  64. 
Vinny,  ii.  64. 
Viridis,  Lat,  ii.  166. 
Virile,  ii.  442. 
Visceral,  ii.  442. 
Visible,  ii.  476. 
Visit,  ii.  S6. 
Visive,  ii.  494. 
Vista,  Ital.,  ii.  32. 
Visual,  ii.  442. 
Vital,  ii.  442. 
Vitreous,  ii.  445. 
Vituline,  ii.  444. 
Vivacious,  ii.  442. 
Vivid,  ii.  442. 
Vocative,  ii.  494. 
Volo,  Lat,  ii.  430. 
Volvere,  Lat.,  ii.  302. 
Voluntary,  ii.  446. 
Voluptabilis,  Lat.,  ii.  480. 


Vomitive,  ii.  494. 
Von,  Germ.,  i.  326. 
Vote,  ii.  35. 
Vow,  ii.  35. 
Vu,  Fr.,  i.  254. 
Vulgar,  ii.  444. 
Vulnerable,  ii.  476. 
Vulnerary,  ii.  447. 

Wages,  iL  376. 
Wake,  ii.  358. 
WaU,  ii.  271. 
Wan,  ii.  180. 
Wand,  ii.  ISO. 
Wane,  ii.  180. 
Want,  ii.  72. 
War,  ii.  183. 
Ward,  L383;  iL  183. 
Warm,  ii.  331. 
Warmth,  ii.  408. 
Warp,  u.  271. 
Warrant,  ii.  183. 
Warranty,  ii.  183. 
Warren,  ii.  183. 
Warrior,  ii.  183. 
Watch,  ii.  358. 
Wath,  ii.  418. 
Weak,  ii.  321. 
Wealth,  ii.  408. 
Pecan,  ii.  359. 
Weft,  ii.  69,  349. 
Weight,  ii.  420. 
Welkin,  ii.  322. 
Well,  ii.  221. 
Wench,  ii.  151. 
Went,  ii.  374. 
West,  ii.  394. 
West,  Dutch,  ii.  394. 
West,  Germ.,  ii.  394. 
Wester,  Swed.,  iL  394. 
Wharf,  ii.  271. 
Wheel,  ii.  322. 
While,  i.  342 ;  ii.  322. 
Whinid,  ii.  54,  64. 
White,  iL  166. 
Whole,  ii.  377. 
Whore,  ii.  147. 
Wicked,  iL  317. 
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Width,  ii.  418. 

yiz-rmX,  ii.  414. 

Vm,  ii.  42. 

Wile,  ii.  327. 

To  Wit,  i.  137,  450. 

Witch,  ii.  317. 

With,  i,  301. 

Within,  L  206. 

Withinforth,  i.  465. 

Without,  i.  134,   205,  206,  301, 

305 ;  ii.  549. 
WiAoutfordi,  i.  465. 
Wizen,  ii.  317. 
WoU,  ii.  101,  118,431. 
Wond,  iL  101,  118. 
Woof,  ii.  179,  349. 
Work,  iL  421. 
Worth,  i.  207. 
Wot,  ii.  101, 119. 
Wrat,  Wrate,  ii.  198. 
Wrath,  ii.  258. 
Wreath,  u.  258. 
Wreck,  u.  325,  387. 
Wrench,  ii*  310. 
Wrest,  ii.  371. 
Wret<^  ii.  325. 
Wretched,  ii.  325. 
To  Wrie,  ii.  228. 

«pi2an,  ii.  228. 
bright,  ii.  420. 
To  Wrine,  ii.  228. 
Wrist,  ii.  371. 
Writ,  ii.  143. 
Wrong,  ii.  20,  91,  101,  119. 


Wroot,  ii.  198. 
Wroth^  ii,  258. 
Wrought,  ii.  421. 
Wry,  ii.  258. 

Yard,  ii.  196,  277. 
Yard-Wand,  ii.  197. 
Yare,  ii.  196. 
Yam,  ii.  80. 
Yea,  i.  491 ;  ii.  496. 
Yeast,  iL  397. 
Yef,  L  151. 
YeU,  ii.  262. 
YeUow,  ii.  166. 
Yes,  L  491 ;  ii.  496. 
Yestcr,  ii.  291,  294. 
Yesterday,  ii.  291,294. 
Yestereven,  ii.  294. 
Yesternight,  ii.  294. 
Yestersun,  ii.  294. 
Yesty,  yjtij,  ii.  397. 
Yet,  L  134,172;  iL  530. 
Yev6,  i.  151, 152. 
Yf,  L  151. 
Ygo,  i.  434. 
YmeU,  i.  389. 
Yoke,  ii.  202. 
Yold,  iL  101,  120. 
Youdi,  ii.  409. 
Yjifian,  iL  395. 

Zonder,  Dutch,  L  311. 
Zuid,  Dutch,  ii.  394. 


ADDENDA. 

Vol.  I.  p.  491.    Fire-nav. 

"  Annado  is  a  most  iUustrious  wight, 
A  man  of /re-new  words,  feshion's  own  knight." 

Looet  Labout't  Lost,  act.  i.  sc.  1. 

Vol.  U.  p.  396.  line  8.  Add 
«  GoosEBBKRT,  H.  s.  [goote  ani  berry,  because  eaten  with  yoraig 
geese  as  sauce.]" — Johmorii  Dictionary. 

It  is  a  corruption  for  Dopjt  berry.    Eopje  is  a  thomlmh:  so  Aat  it 
means,  the  berry  of  the  thombush.    S.  Johnson  says  "Goesb  piopr. 
Saxon,]  Furze:  a  thick  prickly  shrub  that  bears  yellow  Bowers  m  wm- 
ter."    Skinner  says  "Goss  or  Goes  ;  ab  A.S.  Eeopjr,  Dopjt,  enca. 
IieM>pjt,  i.  e.  enraged,  angry.    Ee-yprian,  irritaxe. 
[Lye  has  jopir,  and  jopit-beam,  rubus — Edit.] 

^  The  Brackets  in  VoL  I.  p.  849-867,  do  not,  as  elsewhere, 
denote  new  matter. 


ERRATA. 

Vol.  I.    Page  XOS,  line  IS,  far  His,  readThk.  ,.,,„.,.,  . _ 

?^  m,  Une  16,  for  VAIKOAN,  redd  VAIK^AM- 
Page  451,  One  28,  for  solo,  read  salo. 

Vol.  II.  Page    90,  Une  17.  for  Kee,  read  Kees. 

Page  164,  Sne  12,  for  tSlafb  i^,  read  ttlaFD-ij. 

In  the  first  Edition,  the  following  note  accompanied  the  Errata : 
The  Blank*  in  many  of  the  pages  I  must  here  phice  amongst  Ae 
£r«,r,of  the  printer:  for  the  words  wjuch  should  supply  those  Bf««ft,, 

were  as  fair,  »  true,  as  honest  and  a,  legal,  as  -7/*-  P«*  "^  *« 
book;andbythemIshouldbeyerywillingtostandorfelL    He  ha. 

printed  for  me  thirty  years,  «.d  never  before  hesitated  at  any  word 

which  I  employed. 
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